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PRELIMINARY    MEETING 

HELD   AT 

Detroit,  Mich.,  July  9  and  10,  1889. 

In  obedience  to  a  request  announced  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
TJ.  A.  H.  C.  at  the  close  of  its  first  session,  all  the  rabbis  in  attend- 
ance,  more  than  thirty  in  number,  gathered  in  a  hall  adjoining  that 
in  whicfh  the  Council  met.  A  printed  proposition,  looking  to  the 
organization  of  a  Central  Conference,  had  been  circulated.  Dr. 
Philipson,  of  Cincinnati,  taking  the  floor,  submitted  this  proposition 
for  consideration.  Dr.  Berkowitz,  of  Kansas  City,  was  elected  Secre- 
tary. An  interesting  discussion  was  participated  in  by  the  Rev. 
Drs.  Wise  (of  Cincinnati),  Silverman  (of  New  York  City),  Davidson 
(of  Cincinnati),  Samfield  (of  Memphis,  Tenn.),  L.  Mayer  (of  Pitts- 
burg), Wolfenstein  (of  Cleveland),  Hecht  (of  Milwaukee),  Aaron 
(of  Buffalo),  Birkenthal  (of  Hamilton,  Ont.),  Sale  (of  St.  Louis), 
and  others.  As  a  result  of  the  discussion,  the  motion  prevailed 
that  "  We,  the  rabbis  here  assembled  to  organize  ourselves  into 
a  'Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis'  and  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  five  to  report  a  plan  of  organization." 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Chair  consisted  of  Drs.  L.  Mayer, 
H.  Berkowitz,  M.  Mielziner,  I.  Aaron  and  S.  Sale. 

July  10th  the  Conference  reconvened  at  the  call  of  the  Chair  in 
the  parlors  of  the  Russell  House  to  consider  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  was  earnestly  debated,  and,  after  due  amendment  and 
revision,  was  unanimously  adopted  as  follows : 

To  the  Rabbis  assembled  in  the  City  of  Detroit,  Mich,,  July  10,  1889: 

Gentlemen  : — The  undersigned  committee  appointed  by  you  at  a 

preliminary  meeting,  held  yesterday,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows : 

Whereas,  At  the  meetings  of  the  Council  of  the  U.  A.  H.  C.  and 
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other  occasions,  at  which  a  number  of  Rabbis  have  in  the  past  come 
together,  they,  in  obedience  to  a  natural  and  spontaneous  prompt- 
ing,  have  endeavored  to  organize  themselves  for  mutual  co-oper- 
ation, encouragement  and  support ;  and, 

Whereas,  All  such  organizations,  though  they  may  have  failed 
to  perpetuate  their  existence,  have  nevertheless  been  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  those  participating  in  their  proceedings,  and  by  their  de- 
liberations and  resolutions  have  established  certain  norms,  guiding 
principles  and  precedents  which  have  become  recognized  as  an 
authoritative  expression  of  the  best  intelligence  and  purpose  of  their 
respective  times ;  therefore  do  we,  Rabbis  of  America,  gathered  in 
the  city  of  Detroit,  in  obedience  to  the  same  natural  prompting,  and 
urged  by  the  same  needs  and  longings,  herewith  organize  ourselves 
for  like  purposes  into  a  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  and 
elect  five  officers,  a  President,  Vice-President,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  all  the  modern  Rabbinical  Con- 
ferences from  that  held  in  Braunschweig  in  1844,  and  including  all 
like  assemblages  held  since,  shall  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  work 
of  this  Conference  in  an  endeavor  to  maintain  in  unbroken  historic 
succession  the  formulated  expression  of  Jewish  thought  and  life  of 
each  era. 

membership. 

Resolved,  That  any  rabbi  now  in  office  in  any  Hebrew  congrega- 
tion, or  who  has  held  such  office  before,  is  entitled  to  membership 
in  this  association,  provided  he  claims  such  privilege  prior  to  Pass- 
over next  and  fulfills  the  obligations  hereinafter  mentioned.  After 
that  time  there  shall  be  entitled  to  membership  all  graduates  of  any 
acknowledged  Rabbinical  Seminary  or  College ;  all  Doctors  of  Phi- 
losophy or  Philology  that  possess  the  Rabbinical  diploma  JTTfin 
ntmn  from  a  competent  authority ;  all  autodidactic  preachers  and 
teachers  of  religion  who  have  been  for  at  least  three  successive  years 
discharging  those  duties  in  any  one  congregation ;  all  authors  of 
eminent  books  on  any  subject  appertaining  to  Jewish  theology  or 
literature ;  and  all  such  men  who  have  rendered  important  practical 
services  to  the  cause  of  Judaism ;  provided,  however,  such  name 
or  names  be  proposed  for  election  in  an  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  association,  and  receive  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers present. 

Every  member  of  this  association  shall  pay  in  advance  the  annual 
dues  oi  five  dollars  and  be  entitled  to  a  free  copy  of  the  association's 
publications.  He  shall  attend  all  meetings  of  the  association,  as 
provided  hereinafter,  or  excuse  his  absence  by  a  letter  to  the  Confer- 
ence. 

Resolved,  That  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Adler,  of  New  York,  the  only 
surviving  member  in  this  country  of  the  Rabbinical  Conferences 
held  after  the  year  1840,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  elected  Honorary 
President  of  this  association. 

The  association  shall  meet  annually  in  general  conference  on  the 
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close  of  the  Sabbath  day  of  the  date  preceding  the  biennial  Council 
of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  and  in  the  same 
city;  and  in  such  years  when  said  Council  is  not  convoked  the 
Conference  shall  meet  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  previous  Con- 
ference or  its  Executive  Committee  ordained,  which  shall  be  an- 
nounced by  the  officers  in  all  Jewish  journals,  at  least  four  weeks 
prior  to  the  meeting. 

All  business  proper  of  the  association,  and  all  matters  appertain- 
ing to  Judaism,  its  literature  and  its  welfare  is  legitimate  business 
for  the  Conference,  if  brought  before  it  in  proper  shape,  vive  voce,  by 
any  member,  or  by  communication  from  any  individual,  congrega- 
tion or  any  other  organized  community ;  and  no  business  brought 
before  the  Conference  shall  lie  over  until  another  unless  referred  to 
a  committee. 

The  association  shall  publish  a  Year  Book,  which  shall  contain, 
besides  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  such  essays  and  com- 
munications as  may  have  been  accepted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Conference,  to  be  furnished  gratuitously  to  the  members,  the  press, 
and  to  interested  parties ;  the  balance  of  the  edition  may  be  scud  by 
the  officers,  or  be  sent  gratuitously  to  the  congregations,  public 
libraries  and  special  applicants  as  the  officers  may  decide. 

The  five  officers  and  additional  members  elected  by  the  Confer- 
ence shall  be  the  Executive  Board  of  the  association,  to  represent 
it,  to  enforce  its  laws  and  the  resolves  of  the  Conference,  and  to 
hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  are  duly  qualified.  They 
shall  submit  annually  to  the  Conference  a  report  of  their  official 
transactions. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  sent 
to  every  Jewish  paper  in  the  land  with  the  request  of  the  association 
to  publish  the  same  in  full  and  to  invite  all  rabbis  of  the  land  to 
become  members  of  the  association,  prior  to  Passover  of  the  year 
-5650  A.  M.,  by  simply  sending  in  their  respective  names  to  the 
Executive  Board  and  paying  one  year's  dues  in  advance. 

Resolved,  That  all  proceedings  of  former  Rabbinical  Conferences 
be  collected  by  the  Executive  Board ;  that  either  the  entire  docu- 
ments or  the  substance  of  them  be  translated  into  English  and 
added  to  the  first  "  Year  Book  "  to  be  published  by  the  association. 

Re*olced,  That  in  order  to  prevent  any  unfortunate  colleague  or 
his  family  from  becoming  humiliated  as  objects  of  charity,  that 
one  half  of  the  annual  dues  of  each  member,  being  $2.50,  shall  be 
set  aside  as  a  fund  designated  as  the  "  Relief  Fund  of  the  Confer- 
ence," to  be  used  only  for  the  object  named  and  to  be  disbursed  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Dr.  L.  Mayer. 
Dr.  M.  Mielziner. 
Dr.  S.  Sale. 
H.  Berkowitz. 
I.  Aaron. 
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After  the  adoption  of  this  plan  of  organization,  the  election  of 
officers  was  proceeded  with.  In  spite  of  his  strenuous  protests  the 
unanimous  sentiment  was  in  favor  of  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  of  Cincinnati, 
as  President ;  Dr.  S.  Sale,  of  St.  Louis,  Vice-President ;  Dr.  H.  Berko- 
witz,  of  Kansas  City,  Recording  Secretary;  Dr.  D.  Philipson,  of 
Cincinnati,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Dr.  A.  Hahn,  of  Cleveland, 
Treasurer;  Executive  Committee,  Dr.  L.  Mayer,  of  Pittsburg,  Dr. 
J£  Mielziner,  of  Cincinnati,  Dr.  M.  Samfield,  of  Memphis,  Dr.  S.  BL 
Sonneschein,  of  St.  Louis,  Rabbi  Jos.  Stolz,  of  Chicago,  Rabbi  M. 
Heller,  of  New  Orleans,  Dr.  A.  Moses,  of  Louisville. 


American  Rabbis. 


FIRST   ANNUAL    CONVENTION. 

The  first  annual  Convention  of  the  Central  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican Rabbis  convened  in  the  hall  of  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Asso- 
ciation, in  Cleveland,  0.,  on  Sunday,  at  8 :30  p.  m.,  July  13,  1890, 

•rvn  -no  non  5650. 

The  venerable  President,  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  called  the  Convention  to- 
order,  and  invited  the  Rev.  Dr.  Machol,  of  Cleveland,  0.,  to  deliver 
the  opening  prayer. 

Following  him  Dr.  A.  Hahn,  of  Cleveland,  delivered  the  address 
of  welcome  as  follows  : 

Venerable  President,  Dear  Colleagues  and  Friends  : — When 
at  the  end  of  the  last  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  sun  of 
political  liberty  arose  upon  the  horizon  of  the  nations  of  America 
and  Europe  it  made  the  impression  upon  the  Israelites  as  if  not 
merely  the  winter  of  their  adversity  was  gone,  but  also  as  if  a  beauti- 
ful spring  was  to  follow  for  their  religion.  It  made  the  impression 
upon  the  great  champions  of  the  reformed  Judaism  as  if  the  terrible 
ptorms  of  suffering  and  persecution  were  to  be  succeeded  by  a  new 
era  not  merely  of  their  political  and  social  rights,  but  also  of  their 
religion ;  an  era  in  which  nothing  will  attract  so  much  the  attention 
of  the  Israelites  as  the  rainbow  of  their  religion  of  peace  and  love ; 
an  era  in  which  nothing  will  be  sought  more  than  the  salubrious 
atmosphere  of  their  pure  monotheism  and  ethics ;  an  era  in  which 
nothing  will  be  so  universally  appreciated  as  the  delicious  fruits 
grown  on  the  tree  of  Jewish  wisdom  and  life.  In  short,  an  era  in 
which  Judaism  will  have  that  strength  and  power,  that  attraction 
and  glory,  that  interest  and  future  which  the  great  prophets  of 
antiquity  wished  and  claimed  for  it.  And  why  should  it  not  be  so? 
If  Judaism  had  strength  and  vitality  enough  not  only  to  stand  and 
to  resist  the  greatest  storms,  but  also  to  develop  itself  internally  in 
a  most  wonderful  manner,  why  should  it  not  grow  and  thrive  in  the 
most  beautiful  days  of  liberty  and  equality,  when  nobody  dares  to 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  conscience? 
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The  nineteenth  century  is  approaching  its  end,  and  it  is  now  in 
order  to  ask  what  has  become  of  all  these  predictions  and  expecta- 
tions? Have  they  come  to  pass?  Are  the  hosts  of  Israel  growing 
in  strength  and  increasing  in  numbers?  Have  the  Israelites  retained 
that  devotedness  to  the  Jewish  religion  which  made  our  forefathers 
invincible?  Does  old  Judaism  make  new  conquests  and  gain  new 
victories? 

While  there  are  on  the  one  hand  a  great  many  who  without  hesi- 
tation answer  all  these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  and  think  that 
Judaism  has  never  been  stronger,  and  had  never  a  greater  future, 
there  are  others  who  say  Judaism  is  not  merely  losing  ground,  but 
it  is  actually  dying  out.  Is  Judaism  dying  out?  Look  at  our  con- 
gregations !  What  a  difference  between  the  size  and  number  of  the 
Jewish  congregations  in  America  in  1890,  when  we  are  meeting  here 
and  in  1854,  when  the  first  Rabbinical  Conference  that  ever  met  in 
America  convened  here  in  Cleveland.  In  a  great  number  of  cities 
where  at  that  time  no  Jew  ever  lived  there  are  at  present  flourishing 
congregations.  In  a  great  number  of  places  where  they  had  at  that 
time  small  congregations  and  small  rooms  for  prayer  meetings  they 
have  at  present  temples  which  in  splendor  and  architecture  compare 
well  with  the  finest  churches  of  other  denominations.  In  a  great 
number  of  places  where  they  had  at  that  time  no  teachers  and  no 
pupils  there  are  at  present  large  religious  schools  attended  by  hun- 
dreds of  children.  And  what  is  the  character  of  our  congregations, 
of  the  congregations  which  we  have  the  honor  and  pleasuse  to  rep- 
resent? Our  congregations  are  congregations  of  culture  and  educa- 
tion, of  progress  and  enlightenment,  of  humanity  and  thought,  of 
activitv  and  life. 

Our  congregations  are  congregations  which  have  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  highest  ends  of  modern  civilization,  which  have  nothing  so 
much  at  heart  as  the  welfare,  the  progress,  the  elevation  and  the 
happiness  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  of  the  whole  human 
race ;  our  congregations  hate  nothing  so  intensely  as  deeds  that  re- 
flect reproach  upon  the  name  of  Israel  and  Judaism,  and  which  love 
nothing  so  well  as  deeds  which  reflect  credit  upon  the  name  of 
Israel  and  Judaism. 

Our  congregations  are  not  kept  together  by  the  force  of  govern- 
ment nor  by  the  dicta  of  priests,  but  by  the  conviction  that  it  is  a 
noble  and  a  great  aim  they  pursue,  and  that  it  is  a  great  and  a  noble 
cause  they  serve.  Will  you  call  such  growth  and  such  character  of 
and  such  a  voluntary  attachment  to  congregations  the  dying  out  of 
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Israel?  If  that  means  dying  out  then  let  us  have  as  much  as  possible 
of  it. 

Is  Judaism  dying  out?  For  an  answer  look  at  the  onoe  younger 
generation.  Thirty-six  years  ago  when  the  first  Rabbinical  Confer- 
ence met  at  Cleveland,  the  prejudice  prevailed  that  Judaism  in 
America  will  keep  itself  only  as  long  as  the  immigration  from 
Europe  will  continue,  but  as  soon  as  the  time  will  come  that  Judaism 
will  depend  for  its  recruits  upon  the  younger  generation,  the  Jewish 
natives  of  America — O  then,  good-bye  Judaism ! 

Did  these  predictions  and  prophecies  come  to  pass?  I  say  no ! 
and  a  thousand  times  no !  I  am  fully  aware  of  it  that  there  are  a 
great  many  among  our  young  people  who  do  not  care  anything  for 
Judaism ;  who  do  not  care  more  for  Judaism  than  they  do  for  the 
religion  of  Buddha,  or  Confucius,  or  Mohammed ;  who  are  ashamed 
of  being  taken  for  Jews  and  who  consider  it  a  misfortune  that  they 
were  born  Jews. 

The  bulk  of  our  young  Jewish  people  are  not  ashamed  of  being 
Jews ;  on  the  contrary  they  are  proud  of  being  Jews.  Their  hearts 
are  as  Jewish  as  ever  Jewish  hearts  were.  They  are  in  sympathy 
with  everything  that  is  good  and  great  and  noble  in  Israel  and  that 
is  apt  to  promote  the  cause  of  Judaism.  It  pains  them  whenever 
they  hear  that  the  name  of  Israel  is  slighted  or  the  rights  of  Israel 
are  disregarded  or  trampled  upon. 

If  it  should  be  necessary  to  give  proofs  that  our  young  people  are 
not  ashamed  of  being  Jews  and  that  they  are  anxious  to  see  Juda- 
ism preserved  then  I  would  point  as  to  one  proof  of  many  to  the 
society  in  the  rooms  of  which  we  are  assembled.  Is  there  one 
young  man  belonging  to  this  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  who 
is  ashamed  of  being  a  Jew  in  faith  or  who  would  like  to  deny  his 
Hebrew  descent?  If  there  is  such  a  young  man  here  I  am  ignorant 
of  him !  And  is  this  merely  here  in  Cleveland  the  case  that  our 
young  people  say  the  God  of  our  fathers,  and  the  religion  of  our 
fathers,  and  the  paths  of  our  fathers  shall  be  our  God,  our  religion, 
our  path?  No,  only  a  few  days  ago  representatives  of  the  Hebrew 
Young  Men's  Association  of  America  met  in  Cincinnati  and  formed 
a  union ;  and  the  central  idea  of  their  platform  is,  let  us  be  faithful 
and  true  to  Judaism  and  let  us  encourage  it.  Can  you  call  that  a 
sign  of  the  dying  out  of  Judaism? 

Is  Judaism  dying  out?  Look  for  an  answer  at  the  rabbis  !  I  am 
proud  and  happy  to  say  there  is  no  class  of  ministers  that  work 
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harder  for  the  preservation,  elevation,  progress  and  enlightenment 
of  their  people  than  American  rabbis  do. 

The  Talmud  says  when  God  wants  to  have  a  community  ruined  he 
puts  at  the  head  of  it  a  blind  leader.  Whatsoever  the  American 
rabbis  are,  blind  leaders  they  are  not.  They  know  the  way  which 
they  have  to  go  and  in  which  they  have  to  lead  their  flocks.  They 
know  what  the  stumbling  blocks  and  dangers  are  in  the  way  of 
progress  and  success.  They  are  aware  of  the  signs  of  the  time  which 
must  be  heeded. 

And  the  very  reason  that  we  are  meeting  here  is  because  we  see 
clearly  what  the  needs  and  wants  of  those  are  who  are  in  our  charge. 
What  is  the  object  of  our  meeting?  Our  orthodox  friends  say,  what 
can  their  object  be?  Whenever  and  wherever  these  Reform  rabbis 
met  it  was  always  with  the  intention  to  abolish  the  little  that  is  left 
vet  of  Judaism.  All  that  these  Reform  rabbis  want  is  to  do  awav 
with  Judaism.  Such  charges  are  too  ridiculous  to  answer  them,  but 
one  thing  is  correct:  we  met  here  with  the  intention  to  abolish; 
abolish  what?  Religion,  Judaism?  No!  To  abolish  ignorance, 
superstition,  indifference,  bigotry  and  fanaticism.  We  are  meeting 
here  not  to  destroy  or  pull  down  what  is  good,  but  to  sift  it  from 
errors  and  superstition,  and  to  preserve  it  and  use  it  for  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  Judaism. 

We  have  met  here  not  merely  to  make  nice  speeches,  but  to  give 
the  world  something  to  read,  something  to  talk,  something  to  feel 
something  to  think.  We  have  met  here  to  exchange  our  opinions, 
to  communicate  to  each  other  our  observations  and  experience,  to 
find  the  enemies  of  Israel's  sacred  cause  with  united  forces. 

And  at  the  head  of  our  society  there  stands  an  old  general,  a  vet- 
eran in  the  army  of  Judaism,  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  great  in  age  but  young 
and  fresh  in  heart,  in  mind,  in  spirit.  Like  Jacob  Israel,  he  fought 
all  his  life  for  Israel's  cause  with  strong  enemies,  and  he  prevailed. 

And  now,  dear  President  and  my  dear  colleagues,  in  the  name  of 
the  Israelites  of  Cleveland,  who  turned  out  in  such  a  large  number, 
I  bid  you  a  hearty  welcome.  I  bid  you  welcome  into  our  Jewish 
community,  which  has  always  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  every 
movement  for  the  promotion  of  Israel's  cause,  and  that  has  always 
been  ready  to  join  the  rank  and  file  of  the  strugglers  for  Judaism. 

I  bid  you  welcome  to  the  rooms  of  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  As- 
sociation, which  they  have  so  willingly  put  at  your  disposal,  and 
their  noble  hearts  and  noble  souls  feel  proud  to  think  that  such  a 
good  use  is  made  of  them  by  you.     I  bid  you  welcome  to  our  noble 
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institutions — the  Orphan  Asylum  and  the  Moses  Montefiore  Home. 
Both  institutions  have  been  a  great  blessing  to  thousands ;  are  justly 
the  pride  of  Israel  and  have  the  good  will  and  the  sympathies  of  the 
thousands,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  I  bid  you  welcome  to  the 
rooms  of  the  Excelsior  Club,  which  is  the  club  of  our  most  respected 
Israelites,  a  club  not  merely  for  diversion,  but  which  has  been  a 
great  agency  in  its  promotion  of  the  virtues  of  sociability,  friend- 
ship, good  will  and  harmony  to  our  Jewish  community.  I  bid  you 
welcome  to  our  homes,  which  are  always  open  to  good  and  respect- 
able people.  I  bid  you  welcome  to  our  hearts,  which  rejoice  at  the 
idea  and  fact  that  there  are  in  our  midst  so  many  worthy  teachers 
in  Israel  who  devote  their  time,  their  energy  and  their  life  to  the 
education,  elevation  and  culture  of  the  human  race.  May  the  Cen- 
tral Conference  be  the  Zion  where  annually  all  rabbis  will  gladly 
make  their  pilgrimage  to  derive  from  it  light,  courage,  strength  and 
new  life.  May  it  be  a  council  in  which  every  one  will  bear  in  mind 
the  great  responsibility  that  rests  upon  us ;  in  which  nothing  shall 
be  said  of  which  we  should  be  ashamed,  or  for  which  we  should  feel 
sorry.  May  the  work  it  accomplishes  be  of  such  a  high  character 
and  order  that  every  rabbi  will  feel  morally  forced  to  respect  and  to 
join  it.  May  God's  peace  and  truth  guide  us.  And  may  it  be  said 
of  us,  "  Though'  thy  beginning  be  small,  thy  future  will  be  great." 

Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  the  acting  President  of  the  Conference,  hereupon 
delivered  the  following  historical  oration  : 

Gentlemen,  Brethren,  Colleagues,  Members  op  the  Central 
Conference  : — With  special  gratification  and  joyous  emotions,  I 
welcome  you  to  this  gorgeous  hall  and  august  assembly,  and  salute 
you  in  the  words  of  the  divine  bard, 

*  dco  nan  fna 

"  Blessed  is  every  one  who  cometh  in  the  name  of  God," 

to  which,  let  us  hope  and  trust,  the  congregations  of  American 
Israel,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  good  work  done,  will 
add 

»  n*ao  naua-o 

"  We  bless  you  from  the  house  of  the  Lord." 

In  an  assembly  like  this,  composed  of  eminent  teachers  and  ban- 
ner-bearers of  the  most  sublime  cause  of  humanity,  these  brief  words 
ought  to  suffice — "An  allusion  suffices  to  the  wise  " — and  we  might 
at  once  open  the  actual  business,  to  transact  which  we  are  voluntas 
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ily  assembled  in  this  beautiful  city  of  Cleveland  under  the  protec- 
tion of  God  and  the  flag  of  our  country.  Custom,  however,  the 
prevailing  despot  even  over  the  free,  demands  that  the  presiding 
officer  of  every  kind  of  public  body  exercise  the  prerogative  of  first 
spokesman,  because,  I  think,  after  the  deliberations  have  com- 
menced, he  has  no  more  to  say.  Custom  makes  the  law.  Being  a 
law-abiding  man,  I  must  make  a  speech  before  we  go  to  business. 
Do  not  feel  alarmed,  gentlemen ;  it  is  not  a  "  president's  message," 
marvelous  in  length  and  wonderful  in  repetition  of  things  well 
known,  that  I  shall  inflict  on  you.  I  consider  that  kind  of  message 
the  special  privilege  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  repulic,  and  the 
heads  of  bodies  engaged  in  the  laudable  enterprise  of  saving  the 
country  and  rescuing  suffering  humanity  from  beneath  the  crushing 
ruins  of  exploding  planets.  Performing  no  herculean  feats,  dealing 
in  no  metaphors,  being  simply  watchmen  at  the  sacred  shrine  of 
Israel's  divine  treasures,  we  may  well  obey  the  injunction  of  the 
wise  preacher :  "  For  God  is  in  heaven  and  thou  art  upon  the  earth ; 
let,  therefore,  thy  words  be  few." 

THE   HISTORY. 

The  history  of  our  organization  is  brief.  Last  year  in  the  month 
of  July  and  in  the  city  of  Detroit  some  of  your  colleagues — their 
names  are  recorded  in  the  Secretary's  minutes  —  organized  the 
Association  of  the  Central  Conference,  elected  its  officers  and  the 
Executive  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  resolved  to  meet  in 
conference  in  July,  1890,  in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  In  the  course  of 
your  deliberations  the  work  done  by  the  Executive  Committee  will 
be  submitted  for  vour  consideration.  In  the  first  vear  of  its  exist- 
(Mice  the  association  has  grown  to  the  respectable  number  of  ninety 
rabbis,  ministers,  preachers,  or  whatever  titles  the  appointed  teach- 
ers of  the  ninety  congregations  may  claim.  They  are  the  spiritual 
guides  of  those  respective  congregations. 

THE    EXOTERIC   OBJECTS. 

The  exoteric  objects  of  the  association  are  (a)  to  maintain  and 
perpetuate  a  union  of  all  American  rabbis,  with  the  center  of  grav- 
ity in  the  annual  Central  Conference,  as  is  the  case  among  the 
ministers  of  other  religious  denominations.  (6)  To  make  known 
to  all  whom  it  may  concern  the  resolutions,  decisions,  suggestions 
or  counsels  of  the  Central  Conference  by  an  annual  publication 
called  "  The  Year  Book  of  the  Central  Conference."  (c)  To  estab- 
lish and  control  a  fund  from  which  to  give  aid  and  support  to 
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superannuated  and  indigent  colleagues  and  their  families,  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  It  is  by  the  solid  union  of  its  expounders 
only  that  Judaism  can  command  the  respect  due  to  it  among  its 
votaries  and  its  opponents.  The  imposing  number  and  unanimity 
of  an  intellectual  and  moral  organization  impress  the  community 
with  veneration  and  command  a  more  profound  respect  even  than 
the  noblest  deeds  and  most  exalted  thoughts  of  the  few,  antagonis- 
tic to  each  other.  If  Judaism  is  to  be  properly  respected,  its  bear- 
ers and  expounders  must  first  be,  and  this  can  be  gained  only  by 
solid  union. 

CAUSES  OF  FORMER  DISUNION. 

The  causes  of  disunion  and  dissensions  among  American  rabbis 
in  days  past  were  of  various  kinds.  The  principal  one  was  the 
spread  of  the  reform  movement  in  the  synagogue.  This  divided 
not  only  the  teachers  but  also  the  members  of  the  congregations 
into  two  factions,  more  or  less  zealous  and  violent  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  active  individuals.  Movements  of  that  kind  invari- 
ably produce  profound  dissensions,  leading  to  animosities  and  hos- 
tilities. When  the  reformatory  movement  prevailed  extensively, 
disunion  and  dissension,  with  all  their  concomitant  evils,  were 
produced  within  the  reformatory  ranks  by  the  problem  of  the  degree 
of  reform,  the  constructive  and  the  radical  reform,  which  was  inten- 
sified by  the  various  new  books  of  worship  and  catechisms  for  the 
schools.  Each  compiler  of  such  a  book  was  zealous  to  impose  his 
production  on  the  entire  community,  and  came  in  contact  with  his 
fellow  compilers.  Then  a  point  of  controversy  was  made  of  the 
language ;  one  party  wanted  more  and  the  other  less  Hebrew  in  the 
prayer-books  and  the  religious  schools;  one  party  insisted  upon 
making  both  synagogue  and  school  purely  English,  and  the  other 
was  no  less  zealously  determined  to  preserve  in  them  the  German 
language.  To  all  this,  controversies  on  minor  points  and  on  doc- 
trines were  added,  converting  the  whole  of  American  Judaism  into 
a  factional  multitude  with  many  elements  of  dissolution  in  it.  The 
sectarian  press  often,  with  partisan  recklessness,  took  hold  upon 
those  elements  of  animosity,  magnified  and  intensified  them,  abused 
and  defamed  the  leading  men,  and  succeeded  in  numerous  instances 
in  producing  fanatical  hostilities  among  the  rabbis  and  frequently 
also  among  the  congregations.  The  main  cause,  perhaps,  that  it 
came  thus  far  among  the  rabbis  was  that  they  were  all  foreigners, 
coming  from  different  parts  of  Europe,  from  different  schools,  from 
under  different  local  influences,  with  various  conceptions  of  their 
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own  worth  and  authority,  and  most  of  them  without  the  democratic 
idea  of  co-ordination  and  subordination ;  each  was  a  demi-god  in 
his  Walhalla ;  each -a  zealous  and  faithful  laborer  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord  without  appreciation  of  the  power  of  union,  co-operation 
and  consolidation. 

HOW   THE   EVIL   WA8   REMEDIED. 

"  Israel  never  was  and  never  will  be  without  its  thirty-six  righteous 
men,  who  are  its  saviors,"  declared  an  ancient  sage.  This  is  the 
case  also  in  the  American  Israel.  Not  the  right  man,  but  the  right 
men,  never  failed  to  appear  in  the  proper  place  and  at  the  proper 
time.  Earnest  attempts  to  counteract  the  elements  of  discord  and 
dissolution  were  made  as  early  as  the  year  1849  by  leading  men 
from  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  New  York  and  Albany.  Those  men 
proposed — and  did  considerable  work  to  realize  the  project — to  con- 
vene a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  various  congregations  to  devise 
means  for  concerted  action,  especially  to  erect  hospitals,  asylums, 
schools,  etc.  They  failed;  it  was  too  soon;  but  the  impulse  was 
given,  and  none  of  the  ideas  or  ideals  perished.  Again  in  1855  a 
meeting  of  rabbis  and  congregational  delegates  was  called  in  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  and  they  came  from  both  sides  of  the  camp,  the 
so-called  orthodox  and  reformer,  the  latter  in  the  majority,  anck 
came  to  an  agreement  on  the  main  point,  viz.,  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent synod  on  strictly  democratic  principles,  to  establish  and  govern 
all  necessary  public  institutions,  and  to  direct  all  synagogal  re- 
forms, changes,  innovations,  etc.  As  a  doctrinal  basis  for  the  synod 
the  following  points  were  agreed  upon  :  (a)  The  law  of  the  land  is 
supreme,  which  meant  Judaism  must  be  Americanized  and  republi- 
canized ;  and  (b)  all  Biblical  law  still  in  practice  shall  be  practiced 
according  to  Talmudical  interpretation.  This  excluded  none  of  the 
reforms  introduced  in  American  Judaism.  The  committees  were 
appointed  to  convene  the  synod,  to  prepare  a  Minhag  America  for 
the  synagogue,  to  establish  a  college,  to  prepare  text-books  for  the 
Sabbath-schools  and  others.  On  the  strength  of  this  Cleveland 
Conference  the  Zion  College  was  opened  and  the  Minhag  America 
prepared  in  Cincinnati.  By  the  most  violent  opposition  of  rabbis 
who  had  not  appeared  in  that  conference,  congregations  were  aroused 
to  protests  against  the  conference ;  some  members  of  the  conference 
were  intimidated,  the  community  was  bewildered,  and  the  whole  piece 
of  work  proved  a  sad  failure,  productive  only  of  never-ceasing  con- 
troversies, dissensions  and  implacable  hostilities.    The  decade  of 
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political  excitement  and  the  civil  war  which  followed,  with  its 
depressive  influence  on  the  public  mind,  made  all  public  enterprise 
of  this  nature  impossible.  In  1867-8  the  subject  was  reagitated, 
and  a  general  meeting  of  the  rabbis  was  called  in  a  public  journal. 
Before  the  time  for  it  to  convene  its  opponents  called  a  conference 
in  Philadelphia,  which,  of  course,  frustrated  the  projected  union, 
and  the  general  meeting  was  given  up.  The  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence did  a  particular  piece  of  reformatory  work  without  reference  to 
the  existing  state  of  affairs,  and  resolved  to  call  another  conference 
the  next  year.  Meanwhile,  a  number  of  rabbis  wanted  a  revision  of 
the  Minhag  America,  and  a  meeting  of  rabbis  was  called  to  that  end. 
The  meetings  took  place  in  Cleveland,  then  in  New  York,  and  lastly 
in  Cincinnati,  but  instead  of  revising  the  Minhag  America  various 
subjects  were  brought  up  for  discussion  which  gave  the  meeting  the 
character  of  a  Rabbinical  Conference.  The  leaders  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Conference  took  this  as  an  opposition  conference  and  the 
breach  among  the  rabbis  was  widened.  One  man's  casual  expres- 
sion in  the  meeting  against  the  idea  of  a  personal  God  was  made  the 
subject  of  furious  protests  against  those  meetings  and  all  persons 
attending  them.  The  most  degrading  and  most  disastrous  literary 
controversy  followed,  which  destroyed  every  hope  of  ever  reuniting 
the  American  rabbis.  It  became  evident  to  the  friends  of  union, 
peace  and  legitimate  progress  that  the  rabbis  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled, and  they  began  to  appeal  to  the  congregations,  which  resulted, 
in  1873,  in  establishing  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions, and  the  Hebrew  Union  College  in  1875,  contrary  to  the  will 
and  with  the  outspoken  opposition  of  the  protesting  rabbis.  This 
was  hoped  to  become  the  rock  of  peace,  unanimity  and  good  will, 
and  so  it  did  among  the  congregations,  but  not  among  the  rabbis. 
At  the  meeting  of  a  commission  in  Philadelphia  in  December,  1879, 
appointed  by  the  Union  of  A.  H.  C,  the  old  feud  came  to  the  surface 
again  as  violently  as  ever.  The  sectarian  newspapers  took  it  up  and 
increased  the  evil.  They  and  their  patrons  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity to  destroy  the  Union  and  the  College.  A  banquet  not  strictly 
konher,  a  lecture  delivered  by  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  College,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Pittsburg  Conference,  the  local  prejudices  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  anything  at  all  was  made  a  pretext  to  de- 
stroy the  Union  and  to  antagonize  the  College,  to  render  union, 
peace  and  concert  of  action  impossible ;  and  they  did  succeed  in 
isolating  some  congregations  even  against  the  will  of  their  respec- 
tive members,  but  the  Union  and  the  College  remained  the  rock  of 
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peace  and  solidarity  in  the  American  Israel,  the  beacon  light  of 
American  Judaism.  And  here  are  ninety  American  rabbis,  peace- 
fully and  hopefully  united,  to  be  now  and  forever  the  nucleus,  the 
center  of  gravity  to  all  colleagues  who  are  desirous  to  work  in  the 
name  of  God  for  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  sublime  cause  of 
humanitv.  Here  we  are,  to  redeem  the  American  rabbinate  from 
the  odium  of  an  autocratic  and  quarrelsome  disposition ;  here  we 
are,  the  largest  number  of  American  rabbis  ever  united  on  this  con- 
tinent, to  unfurl  to  the  breeze  the  banner  of  one  God  and  one  Israel. 
A  bright  morn-star  has  appeared  on  the  horizon  of  our  holy  cause, 
with  the  success  of  this  Central  Conference.  This  is  the  exoteric 
object  of  this  association,  the  triumph  of  progressive  development, 
the  progress  achieved  in  one  generation.  Here  we  are,  the  oldest 
and  the  older,  the  younger  and  the  youngest  of  our  colleagues,  to 
proclaim  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  that  a  new  era  is  opening  in 
the  history  of  the  American  Israel. 

THE  ESOTERIC  OBJECT. 

The  esoteric  object  of  this  association  is  naturally  less  intelli- 
gible, although  no  less  important— or  rather  more  so — than  the 
exoteric ;  because  it  is  the  main  of  the  four  causes  of  things,  the 
final  cause  the  aim  and  object  of  the  whole,  characterized  in  the 
Hebrew  phrase  of  ffjflfi  il2BTIQ3  tMPVD  fflD  "  the  resultant  deed 
from  the  startling  thought." 

The  main  duty  of  a  rabbi  in  Israel  is  to  preserve,  develop  and 
exalt  Judaism  in  strict  adherence  to  its  own  spirit  and  a  conscien- 
tious appreciation  of  the  just  demands  of  time  and  place  and  the 
circumstances  they  produce.  The  so-called  orthodox  or  conserva- 
tive men  may  be  of  a  different  opinion  in  regard  to  the  rights  of 
time,  place  and  circumstances,  contrary  even  to  the  admissions  of 
the  Talmud.  In  this  association  and  conference  no  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  point  can  justly  prevail,  as  the  resolutions  and 
decisions  of  former  rabbinical  conferences,  both  American  and 
German,  were  adopted  at  once  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  basis  on 
which  the  development  of  Judaism  shall  be  continued.  This  is  the 
historical  standpoint  which  acknowledges  to  ipso  the  rights,  claims 
and  wants  of  time,  place  and  circumstances  as  important  factors  in 
the  development  and  progress  of  Judaism,  without  severing  the 
present  and  future  from  the  glorious  and  marvelous  past  of  Juda- 
ism, the  intelligible  revelations  of  Providence  in  history.  Ameri- 
can Judaism,  seemingly  a  new  creation,  in  fact  but  the  most  recent 
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phase  of  Israel's  ever  progressive  faith,  built  itself  upon  this  basis ; 
and  we  are  American  rabbis,  fully  agreed  on  its  constructive  princi- 
ple. We  can  not  afford  and  do  not  propose  to  make  any  con- 
cessions to  the  advocates  of  anachronisms  or  adherents  of  the 
immovable  ttatu  quo. 

THE   SPIRIT    OF   JUDAISM. 

We  are  furthermore  agreed,  I  trust,  that  the  spirit  of  Judaism, 
made  intelligible  to  us  in  its  literary  monuments  and  its  historical 
revelations,  is  the  essence  of  universal  religion,  the  future  religion 
of  mankind,  as  its  rays  of  light  and  fructifying  energy  are  now  the 
underlying  principles  and  efficient  cause  of  the  civilized  world's 
religious  systems.  Human  reason  can  conceive  no  idea  or  ideal  of 
Deity  superior  to  the  Jehovah  of  Moses,  the  absolute  Being  by 
whom  and  in  whom  the  All  exists,  lives  and  perpetuates  itself  in 
its  innumerable  varieties  of  forms ;  who  is  in  His  manifestations, 
both  in  nature  and  history,  absolute  power,  universal  and  sovereign 
intellect,  supreme  love  and  benignity,  the  only  perfect  being.  So 
Moses  teaches  and  defines  the  Supreme  Being,  and  this  is  the  under- 
lying doctrine  of  Judaism.  None  can  rise  higher  than  to  the  highest,, 
hence  none  did  and  none  ever  will  rise  above  the  Mosaic  conception 
and  revelation  of  Deity.  On  the  contrary,  human  speculation  ir\ 
theology,  science  and  philosophy  has  proved  itself  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing or  even  reaching  the  Jehovah  of  Mosaic  revelation ;  it  has 
submerged  and  obscured  the  main  ideas  on  the  one  hand  in  a  pool  of 
anthromorphisms  and  fetichisms,  in  order,  as  it  is  maintained,  to 
accommodate  the  sublime  thoughts  to  the  weakness  of  human  rea- 
son ;  and  halts,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  professed  ignorance  of 
agnosticism  or  the  abyss  of  despair  of  atheism.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  maintain  that  the  Jehovah  of  Moses  is  a  divine  revelation 
after  we  know  that  all  mankind  these  thousands  of  years  could  not 
duplicate  and  not  improve  it.  If  we  add  thereto  that  all  doctrines, 
precepts,  commandments  and  ordinances  of  religion,  be  it  form  of 
worship,  ethics,  government  or  concerning  Providence,  personal 
immortality,  reward  and  punishment,  remission  of  sins,  the  concep- 
tion of  the  world,  the  hopes  and  future  of  mankind  on  earth,  and 
all  other  matters  of  religion  can  be  derived  only  from  man's  cog- 
nition of  Deity,  and  in  rational  harmony  with  the  divine  nature ; 
admit  as  we  must  that  the  cognition  of  truth,  the  right,  the  good 
and  the  beautiful  in  all  those  matters  must  be  in  proportion  to  our 
cognition  of  God  and  his  nature ;  and  add  thereto  that  the  Mosaic 
Jehovah  is  the  highest  conception  of  Deity  attainable  by  man ;  you 
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must  admit  that  the  spirit  of  Judaism  is  the  essence  of  universal  re- 
ligion of  mankind. 

THE   MESSIANIC   REALM. 

It  need  not  be  reiterated  in  this  assembly  that  the  Prophets,  one 
and  all,  and  after  them  the  sages  of  the  Talmud,  the  philosophers  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  the  teachers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  all  of 
them,  an  unbroken  chain  of  reasoners,  maintain  the  very  same 
thing :  Judaism  is  the  universal  religion ;  and  all  of  them  predicted 
and  hoped  for  the  time  when  God  will  be  king  over  all  the  earth,  and 
God  will  be  known  as  one,  and  one  his  name  will  be.  The  same 
idea  has  been  variously  expressed  at  different  times.  The  coming 
of  the  prophet  Elijah,  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  the  future  world, 
the  universal  redemption,  the  unification  and  fraternization  of  the 
human  family,  are  some  of  the  names  given  to  the  same  idea.  In 
our  century  it  was  called  the  Messianic  age,  the  Messianic  realm, 
also  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  always  signifying  the  same  thing 
— the  final  and  universal  triumph  of  the  universal  religion  in  theory 
and  practice,  in  creed  and  deed,  for  the  government  of  nations  and 
the  conduct  of  individuals.  It  was  the  mission  of  Judaism  from  its 
inception  to  become  at  the  fulness  of  time  the  religion  of  the  human 
family.  Its  mission  in  the  conversion  and  fraternization  of  man- 
kind, not  merely  because  it  claims  to  be  divine  revelation,  but  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  twin  sister  of  pure  reason. 

THE   FORMS   AND   THE   SPIRIT. 

The  preservation  of  Judaism  means  first  and  foremost  the  preser- 
vation of  its  spirit  in  its  pristine  purity  and  beauty.  This  is 
accomplished  not  only  by  theoretical  and  abstract  teachings,  rea- 
sonings, expounding  and  convincing  arguments  and  illustrations  ; 
it  must  be  done  with  the  aid  of  adequate  forms,  institutions,  usages 
and  performances,  in  which  the  spirit  is  manifested.  They  are  both 
educational  means  and  the  media  of  intercourse  between  the  feeling 
and  the  reason,  the  emotional  and  the  intellectual  natures  of  man. 
Besides  all  that,  they  are  the  external  signs  and  bonds  of  Israel's 
union  as  one  congregation,  the  signs  and  tokens  of  this  eternal 
fraternity,  the  organon  of  revelation  and  its  custodian  to  the  very 
end  of  its  mission.  Many,  perhaps  most  men,  can  conceive  the 
spirit  only  by  the  forms  in  which  it  appears,  and  to  many  others 
the  form  is  the  only  comforter,  and  the  only  bond  of  union  with 
Israel  and  the  spirit  of  Judaism.  Wherever  the  ancient,  inherited, 
established  and  accepted  forms  and  institutions,  usages  and  per- 
formances are  adequate  to  reach  their  end  and  fulfill  their  aim  it  is 
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our  duty  to  guard  and  sanctify,  to  expound  and  to  recommend  them 
by  words  and  deeds.  Wherever  the  means  are  no  longer  adequate 
to  the  end,  it  is  no  less  our  duty  to  replace  them  by  new  and  proper 
means. 

Again,  the  development  of  Judaism  signifies  the  liberation  of  its 
universal  spirit  from  all  antiquated,  meaningless,  tribal,  merely 
national  and  merely  local  paraphernalia,  which  impress  it  with  the 
appearance  of  one-sidedness  and  awkwardness,  as  a  stranger  in  the 
land  of  the  living,  a  foreigner  in  its  own  home,  and  to  provide 
forms  and  institutions  for  the  manifestation  of  the  spirit,  which  are 
at  least  approximately  universal  and  nearest  to  the  understanding 
and  feelings,  the  cogitation  and  sentiment  of  the  largest  community. 

Here,  however,  lies  the  difficulty  in  the  discharge  of  the  rabbi's 
duties,  and  here  begins 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

The  united  Rabbis  of  America  have  undoubtedly  the  right — also 
according  to  Talmudical  teachings — to  declare  and  decide,  any- 
how for  our  country,  with  its  peculiar  circumstances,  unforeseen 
anywhere,  which  of  our  religious  forms,  institutions,  observances, 
usages,  customs,  ordinances  and  prescriptions  are  still  living  factors 
in  our  religious,  ethical  and  intellectual  life,  and  which  are  so  no 
longer  and  ought  to  be  replaced  by  more  adequate  means  to  give 
expression  to  the  spirit  of  Judaism  and  to  reveal  its  character  of 
universal  religion.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  and  right  of  the 
united  rabbis  to  protect  Judaism  against  stagnation  and  each  indi- 
vidual rabbi  against  the  attacks  frequently  made  upon  every  one 
who  proposes  any  reform  measure.  Let  the  attack  be  made  here- 
after on  the  Conference  and  let  the  honor  of  the  individual  be 
preserved  intact.  All  reforms  ought  to  go  into  practice  on  the 
authority  of  the  Conference,  not  only  to  protect  the  individual 
rabbi,  but  to  protect  Judaism  against  presumptuous  innovations 
and  the  precipitations  of  rash  and  inconsiderate  men.  The  Confer- 
ence is  the  lawful  authority  in  all  matters  of  form. 

The  united  rabbis  of  America  have  undoubtedly  the  right  and 
the  duty  to  produce  a  uniform  form  of  worship  for  all  our  houses 
of  worship.  This  can  not  be  done  at  once,  as  disintegration  has 
spread  its  roots  too  far,  and  must  not  be  done  by  adapting  texts 
and  forms  from  abroad,  as  Israel  lends  to  many  and  borrows  from 
none.  It  must  be  done  gradually  and  originally — a  beginning  will 
be  made  to  it  in  this  meeting — with  the  consent  and  to  the  satisfac- 
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tion  of  all ;   and  can  be  done  lawfully  and  effectually  by  the  Con- 
ference only. 

All  work  done  in  contribution  to  such  ritual  must,  of  course, 
correspond  with  the  principle  that  Judaism  is  universal  religion 
and  contains  nothing  contrary  to  it.  In  order  to  develop  Judaism 
for  this  its  mission,  it  must  be  provided  with  such  ritual  from  which 
every  intelligent  person  can  utter  his  Maker's  praise  and  adoration, 
can  render  thanksgiving  to  him  who  is  the  source  of  all  that  glad- 
dens the  heart  of  man,  and  pray  to  him  who  is  the  Father  of  all.  in 
prose  or  in  verse,  frqm  the  Psalms  of  David  and  the  Prophets,  the 
typical  prayers  of  the  ancient  sages  and  Hebrew  poets,  or  the  orig- 
inal composition  of  our  own  contemporaries,  if  it  only  has  the 
character  of  universal  religion  and  the  eloquence  of  genuine  piety. 

The  united  rabbis  have  furthermore  the  duty  to  provide  a  cate- 
chism for  the  Sabbath-schools  on  the  same  principle  with  the  ritual. 
This  also  must  be  done  after  mature  deliberation,  with  the  consent 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  Conference,  to  imprint  it  with 
the  authority  of  the  entire  Rabbinate  of  America.  Hitherto  we  have 
given  a  number  of  such  text-books  resting  on  the  authority  of 
individuals,  which  critical  minds  do  not  consider  the  authorized 
expression  of  Judaism ;  and  in  fact  some  of  these  books  are  good 
and  others  are  not,  some  are  good  yet  and  others  are  antiquated, 
some  make  concessions  to  superannuated  orthodoxy  and  others  to 
the  sectarian  views  of  our  Christian  neighbors,  and  others  again  to 
some  predominating  philosophy.  We  ought  not  allow  the  rising 
generation  to  depend  on  individual  views  and  opinions  in  so  im- 
portant a  matter  as  is  American  Judaism  to  us  and  the  cause  of 
humanity. 

The  united  rabbis  in  conference  assembled  should  annually  give 
fresh  impulses  and  new  encouragement  to  the  study  of  the  literature 
of  Israel,  especially  by  giving  out  select  subjects  for  investigation 
and  research  to  individuals  or  committees,  to  be  worked  up  in  essays, 
treatises,  reports,  sermons  or  lectures,  to  be  published  in  the  Year 
Book  of  the  Conference,  in  magazines  or  pamphlets  and  books. 
Unless  the  literature  of  Israel  become  the  common  property  of  the 
American  Rabbinate  it  can  not  fully  perform  its  duty  to  American 
Judaism  and  can  not  successfully  unfold  the  spirit  of  universal 
religion  contained  therein. 

Whatever  advances  the  spirit  of  Judaism  in  its  true  character  as 
universal  religion  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  united  rabbis  in 
conference  assembled  to  do,  and  to  do  it  well,  in  the  name  of  God 
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and  Israel,  for  the  eake  of  our  country  and  our  people,  for  the 
triumph  of  truth,  humanity  and  righteousness. 

Whatever  the  individual  could  not  or  should  not  do,  and  yet 
ought  to  be  done  in  support  of  Israel's  mission  or  in  advancement 
of  American  Judaism,  the  Conference  could  and  should  do.  The 
collective  learning  and  piety  is  a  power  for  good  by  sincere  co- 
operation. If  many  support  one,  one  is  a  power.  If  one  sustains 
many,  he  becomes  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  many.  If  the  spirit  of 
Judaism  is  to  be  developed  to  universal  religion  and  provided  with 
the  forms  and  means  to  be  accessible  to  the  common  intelligence — 
and  this  is  our  mission  and  duty— we  must  have  the  united  rabbin- 
ate, the  annual  Conference,  the  earnest  and  steady  work  of  all  otif 
intellectual  forces  united  in  one  power.  With  this  Conference  Wft 
6nter  upon  the  new  phase  of  American  Judaism  as  the  free  mes- 
senger of  God  to  a  free  people,  a  kingdom  of  priests  to  anoint  a 
holy  nation.  Let  the  work  be  equal  to  the  ideal,  and  the  success  as 
rich  as  the  Lord's  promise  to  all  his  anointed  messengers ;  u  Jehovah 
said  unto  me,  thou  art  my  son,  I  have  this  day  begotten  thee." 

The  Conference  proceeded  to  the  business  of  temporary  organi- 
xation. 

The  Rev  Dr.  M.  Landsberg,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Rabbi  E.  N. 
Calisch,  of  Peoria,  111.,  were  elected  respectively  Vice-President  and 
Secretary  pro  tern,  in  the  absence  of  the  Rev  Drs.  Sale,  of  St.  Louis, 
and  Berkowitz,  of  Kansas  City. 

The  following  members  were  found  to  be  present :  Rev.  Dr.  Israel 
Aaron,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Rabbi  E.  N.  Calisch,  of  Peoria,  111. ;  Rabbi 
A.  Geismar,  Cincinnati,  0. ;  Rev.  Dr,  L.  Grossman,  Detroit,  Mich. ; 
Rev.  J.  Grossman,  Youngstown,  0.;  Rabbi  A.  Gutmacher,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind. ;  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Hahn,  Cleveland,  O. ;  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Lands- 
berg, Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Rabbi  Chas.  Levi,  Cincinnati,  0. ;  Rev. 
I.  Lewinthal,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Machol,  Cleveland,  0. ; 
Rev.  M.  Faber,  Titusville,  Pa  ;  Rev.  S.  Mannheimer,  Cincinnati, 
O. ;  Rev.  Dr.  L.  Mayer,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Mielziner,  Cincin- 
nati, O  ;  Rev.  I.  S.  Moses,  Chicago,  111.;  Rev.  Dr.  David  Philip- 
son,  Cincinnati,  0. ;  Rev.  L.  Reich,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Rev.  N.  Rosenau, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  Rev.  Dr.  Samfield,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  Rev. 
Dr.  L  Schwab,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. ;  Rev.  Dr.-E.  Schreiber,  Little  Rock, 
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Ark.;  Rev.  L.  Schreiber,  Paducah,  Ky. ;  Rabbi  T.  Schanfarber, 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Sonneschein,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Rev.  M. 
Spitz,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Rev.  L.  Shapiro,  Portsmouth,  0. ;  Rev.  Max 
L.  Wertheimer,  Dayton,  0. ;  Rev.  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  order  of  business,  as  fixed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
amended  to  begin  Monday  morning  at  nine  o'clock  instead  of  tenr 
was  accepted  as  follows :  Monday  morning  at  9  o'clock,  prayer  by 
Dr.  Mayer,  of  Pittsburg ;  reports  ot  the  Executive  Committee  on  Con- 
stitution and  Rules  and  discussion  of  the  same ;  communications ; 
paper  by  Dr.  M.  Mielziner,  of  Cincinnati,  entitled,  u  Marriage 
Agenda  '* ;  discussion  of  the  paper.  In  the  evening,  at  7  :  30  o'clock, 
prayer,  by  Dr.  Moses,  of  Chicago ;  paper  by  Dr.  Sonneschein,  of 
St.  Louis,  on  "  Judaism  in  Its  Relation  to  the  Republic  " ;  motions 
and  resolutions  to  be  submitted,  and  referred  to  the  proper  commit- 
tees. 

Tuesday  morning  at  9  o'clock,  prayer  by  Rev.  Charles  Levi,  of 
Cincinnati ;  paper  on  "  Confirmation  in  the  Synagogue,"  by  Dr. 
D.  Philipson,  of  Cincinnati ;  discussion  of  the  paper,  unfinished 
business,  etc.  Tuesday  evening  at  7 :  30  prayer  by  Rev.  E.  N.  Calisch, 
of  Peoria,  111. ;  paper  by  Dr.  A.  Hahn,  of  Cleveland,  0.,  entitled, 
"  The  Rabbi  and  the  Congregation " ;  discussion  of  the  paper ; 
election  of  officers,  and  closing  remarks  by  the  Vice-President. 

A  communication  from  the  congregations  Tifereth  Israel  and 
Anshe  Chesed,  inviting  the  members  of  the  Conference  and  their 
ladies  to  a  carriage  ride  on  Monday  afternoon,  and  to  a  supper 
Tuesday  evening  at  the  Excelsior  Club  rooms,  was  read  and  accepted 
with  thanks.  On  motion,  the  Conference  adjourned  for  the  evening, 
to  meet  Monday  at  9  a.  m. 


SECOND  SESSION. 

Y.  M.  H.  A.  Hall,        ) 
Glevkland,  O.,  July  14,  1890. \ 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  9 :  30  a.  m.,  with  President 
Dr.  Wise  in  the  chair.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  L. 
Mayer,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  session  were  read  and  approved. 
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The  Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws  reported,  through 
Dr.  Philipson,  of  Cincinnati.  After  much  discussion,  the  following 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  adopted  : 

PREAMBLE. 

Whereas,  At  the  meetings  of  the  Council  of  the  U.  A.  H.  C, 
and  on  other  occasions,  at  which  a  number  of  rabbis  have  in  the 
past  come  together,  they  have  endeavored  to  organize  themselves 
for  mutual  co-operation,  encouragement  and  support ;  and 

Whereas,  Such  organizations  have  been  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  those  participating  in  their  proceedings,  and  by  their  delibera- 
tions and  resolutions  have  established  certain  reasons,  guiding 
principles  and  precedents,  which  have  become  recognized  as  an 
authoritative  expression  of  the  best  intelligence  and  purpose  of 
their  respective  times;  therefore,  do  we,  the  Rabbis  of  America, 
gathered  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  urged  by  the  same  needs  and  long- 
ings, herewith  organize  ourselves  for  like  purposes. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  all  the  modern  Rabbinical 
Conferences,  from  that  held  in  Braunschweig  in  1844,  and  including 
all  like  assemblages  held  since,  shall  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  the 
work  of  this  Conference,  in  an  endeavor  to  maintain,  in  unbroken 
historic  succession,  the  formulated  expression  of  Jewish  thought 
and  life  of  each  era. 

ARTICLE  I.— Name. 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  "  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis." 

ARTICLE  II— Membership. 

Section  1.  All  rabbis  in  office,  and  all  who  have  held  the  rab- 
binical office,  all  professors  of  rabbinical  seminaries,  and  all  per- 
sons worthy  to  be  members  of  the  Conference,  shall  be  eligible  to 
membership.  All  names  shall  be  acted  upon  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Sec.  2.  Honorary  members  shall  be  elected  only  by  the  Confer- 
ence at  its  general  sessions. 

Sec.  3.  Every  member  of  this  association  shall  pay  in  advance 
the  annual  dues  of  five  dollars  ($5),  and  be  entitled  to  a  free  copy 
of  the  Association's  publications. 

ARTICLE  III.— Officers. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Conference  shall  be  a  President, 
Vice-President,  Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  annually,  by  ballot,  shall  fulfill  the 
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duties  incumbent  upon  such  officers,  and  shall  hold  their  offices 
until  their  successors  have  been  elected. 

Sec.  2.  The  five  officers  and  seven  additional  members  elected  by 
the  Conference  shall  be  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Association,  to 
represent  it,  to  hold  their  offices  till  their  successors  are  duly 
qualified.  They  shall  submit  annually  to  the  Conference  a  report 
of  their  official  transactions.  They  shall  outline  and  assign  in 
advance  the  work  of  each  meeting  of  the  Conference. 

Sec.  3.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Adler,  of  New  York,  the  only  sur- 
viving member  in  this  country  of  the  Rabbinical  Conferences  held 
after  the  year  1840,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  elected  Honorary  Presi* 
dent  of  this  Association. 

ARTICLE  IV.— Meetings. 

This  Association  shall  meet  annually  in  general  conference,  on 
the  close  of  the  Sabbath  day  of  the  date  preceding  the  Biennial 
Council  of  the  U.  A.  H.  C,  and  in  the  same  city ;  and  in  such  yean 
when  said  Council  is  not  convoked,  the  Conference  shall  meet  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  previous  Conference  or  its  Executive 
Committee  ordained,  which  shall  be  announced  by  the  officers  in 
all  Jewish  journals  at  least  four  weeks  prior  to  the  meeting. 

ARTICLE  V.— Object. 

All  business  proper  of  the  Association,  and  all  matters  apper- 
taining to  Judaism,  its  literature  and  its  welfare,  are  legitimate 
business  for  the  Conference,  if  brought  before  it  in  proper  shape, 
viva  voce  by  any  member,  or  by  communication  from  any  individual, 
congregation  or  any  other  organized  community.  No  business 
brought  before  the  Conference  shall  lie  over  to  another,  unless 
referred  to  proper  Committee. 

The  Association  shall  publish  a  Year  Book,  which  shall  contain, 
besides  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  such  essays  and  com- 
munications as  may  have  been  accepted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Conference,  to  be  furnished  gratuitously  to  the  members,  to  the 
press,  and  to  interested  parties ;  the  balance  of  the  edition  may  be 
sold  by  the  officers,  or  be  sent  gratuitously  to  congregations,  public 
libraries  and  special  applicants,  as  the  officers  may  decide. 

In  order  to  prevent  an  unfortunate  colleague  or  his  family  from 
becoming  humiliated  as  objects  of  charity,  one-half  of  the  annual 
dues  of  each  member,  being  $2.50,  shall  be  set  aside  as  a  fund  to  be 
designated  as  the  "  Relief  Fund  of  the  Conference,"  to  be  used  only 
for  the  object  named,  and  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 
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On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  all  business  before  the  Conference, 
and  all  communications,  be  deferred  till  this  evening,  in  order  to 
get  to  the  paper  of  Dr.  Mielziner. 

A  recess  of  five  minutes  was  taken,  and  Dr.  Mielziner  proceeded 

to  read  his  paper  on  "Marriage  Agenda."    (See  Appendix  A.) 
The  paper  was  given  over  for  consideration  to  a  committee  of 

five,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Landsberg  (Chairman),  L.  Gross- 
man, Schwab,  Mayer  and  Rabbi  A.  Gutmacher. 

Telegrams  and  letters  of  regret  for  absence  were  received  from 
the  following  gentlemen :  Rev.  Dr.  Liebman  Adler,  of  Chicago ;  Rev. 
J.  Jacobson,  of  Natchez,  Miss. ;  Rev.  H.  Elkin,  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah ;  Rev.  Eppstein,  of  Philadelphia ;  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Berkowitz,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Rev.  Posman,  of  Pensacola,  Fla. ;  Rev.  Hess,  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  Rev.  I.  Stemple,  of  Macon,  Ga. ;  Rev.  Gutman,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  J.  Stolz,  of  Chicago ;  Rev.  M.  Bien,  of  Vicks- 
burg,  Miss. ;  Rev.  Rabbino,  of  Brunswick,  Ga. ;  Rev.  H.  Veld,  of 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Harris,  of  New  York  City ;  Rev.  S.  Frey, 
of  Wabash,  Ind  ;  Rev.  S.  Marks,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  Rev. 
Feuerlicht,  of  Hamilton,  0. 

On  motion,  a  telegram  of  fraternal  greeting  was  sent  to  the 
Honorary  President,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Adler,  of  New  York. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  7 :  30  p.  m. 


THIRD  SESSION. 

Cleveland,  0.,  July  14, 1891. 
The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  8  p.  m.,  with  President  Dr. 
Wise  in  the  chair.     Prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  I.  S.  Moses,  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Sonneschein,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  introduced,  and 
read  his  paper  on  u  Judaism  in  its  Relation  to  the  Republic." 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper  the  following  resolution   was 

offered : 

Although  it  has  been  stated  time  and  again  that  the  Jews  are  no 
longer  a  nation,  and  they  form  a  religious  community  only,  yet 
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has  this  thought  not  been  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  community 
at  large :  we  still  hear  of  the  u  Jewish  nation  "  and  the  "  Hebrew 
people,"  and  therefore  this  Conference  feels  itself  called  upon  to 
declare  once  more  that  there  is  no  Jewish  nation  now,  only  a  Jewish 
religious  body,  and  in  accordance  with  this  fact  neither  the  name 
Hebrew  nor  Israelite,  but  the  universal  appellation  Jew  is  applicable- 
to  the  adherents  of  Judaism  to-day.  David  Philipson. 

Max  Landsberg. 

I.  S.  Moses. 

The  paper  of  Dr.  Sonneschein  and  the  accompanying  resolution 
were  then  open  for  discussion.  The  participants  in  the  earnest  and 
able  debate  that  followed  were  Drs.  Landsberg,  Philipson,  Mayer, 
Schwab,  Wise,  Aaron,  Grossman  and  Sonneschein.  Many  more 
asked  recognition  from  the  Chair,  but  a  motion  for  the  previous 
question  cut  off  further  debate.  The  resolution  was  put  to  the 
Conference,  and  lost  by  a  vote  of  13  to  12.  Rev.  I.  Lewinthal,  of 
Nashville,  moved  for  reconsideration,  which  was  carried.  On 
motion,  the  question  was  then  laid  on  the  table  till  the  next 
morning's  session. 

The  following  resolutions  were  handed  in  : 

ON  PRAYER-BOOK. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  move  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  com- 
pile a  new  prayer-book,  to  be  used  on  all  occasions  iji  the  synagogue 
and  the  home.  Dr.  Aaron  Hahn. 

On  the  same  subject  were  resolutions  as  follows : 

The  venerable  President  stated  in  his  opening  address,  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  Central  Rabbinical  Conference  is,  to  work  out  a 
uniform  system  for  the  practice  of  Judaism  in  the  family,  the  school 
and  the  synagogue.  In  conformity  with  this  declaration,  which 
meets  witn  our  hearty  approval,  we  deem  it  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  we  devise  means  for  establishing  a  uniformity  in  the 
mode  of  public  and  private  worship  of  those  congregations  and 
individuals  adhering  to  the  reform  principles  of  Judaism ;  be  it, 
therefore, 

Resolved j  That  a  committee  of  fifteen  members  of  this  Conference 
be  appointed  to  lav  out  a  plan  for  accomplishing  this  object.  This 
committee  shall  divide  among  themselves  the  elaboration  of  the 
various  portions  of  our  liturgy,  embodying  therein  the  essential 
elements  and  parts  of  our  traditional  worship,  and  adding  such 
pieces  of  devotion  agreeable  to  the  advanced  state  of  the  religious 
sentiment  of  our  day.  As  a  principal  feature  of  this  work  it  appears 
to  us  commendable  to  compose,  for  the  purpose  of  alteration  in  the 
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worship,  a  set  of  three  or  four  rituals  for  Sabbaths  and  week-days. 
The  committee  shall  consult  the  various  existing  Jewish  prayer- 
books  and  adopt  therefrom  such  portions  as  prove  to  them  of  an 
edifying  and  elevating  character,  and,  in  general,  as  consistent  with 
the  standard  suggested  above.  The  work  of  this  committee  shall 
be  undertaken  at  an  early  date,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  lay  the 
material  of  such  uniform  ritual  before  the  next  Conference. 

S.  Mannheimer. 

Dr  I.  Schwab. 
< 
Moved  by  S.  H.  Sonneschein  : 

Whereas,  It  can  not  be  denied  by  even  the  most  scrupulous  and 
conservative  among  the  members  of  this  Conference  that  a  demand 
for  a  standard  Union  Prayer-book  is  prevailing  everywhere  in  the 
reformed  synagogue  of  American  Israel ;  and, 

Whereas,  This  general  and  urgent  demand  is  prompted  by  the 
principal  motive  and  the  sure  prospect  that  such  a  uniformity  in 
our  ritual  would  serve  as  the  strongest  factor  in  the  consolidation 
of  American  Judaism,  and  in  the  best  patriotic  and  religious  sense 
of  the  word ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  elect  a  committee  of  five  to  be 
so  instructed  and  authorized  as  to  submit  to  the  next  annual 
meeting  a  thoroughly  digested  and  completely  arranged  manuscript 
for  the  publication  of  such  a  new  Union  Prayer-book,  a  book  whose 
literary  merit  be  above  reproach  and  whose  truly  Jewish  devotional 
character  be  beyond  criticism ;  and,  be  it  further 

Re*olved%  That  the  Prayer-book  thus  contemplated  will  have  to 
evince  not  only  a  thorough  sympathy  with  the  ideal  of  a  Religion 
of  Humanity,  but  must  in  its  main  features  with  the  same  firmness 
of  purpose  adhere  to  the  sacred  language  and  living  historic  mission 
of  Israel  in  all  its  prominent  details  and  arrangements  in  every 
popular  branch  of  its  aesthetic  as  well  as  its  ritualistic  aims  and 
object.        Fraternally  submitted, 

S.  H.  Sonneschein. 

A  resolution  to  the  same  effect  was  also  received  from  the  Rev  I. 
Stemple,  of  Macon,  Ga.  The  resolutions  were  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Drs.  S.  Sonneschein,  A.  Hahn,  I.  Schwab,  Rev. 
8.  Mannheimer  and  Rabbi  E  N.  Calisch. 

SABBATH-SCHOOL. 

The  following  appeal  was  read  to  the  Conference : 

An  Appeal  to  the  Central  Conference  op  American  Rabbis. 

Gentlemen  : — The  members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican Rabbis  are 'hereby  urgently  requested  by  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Hebrew  Sabbath-school  Union  of  America  to  exert  their 
influence,  both   collectively   and  individually,  to    have   their   re- 
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spective  Sabbath-schools  join  the  Hebrew  Sabbath-school  Union  of 

America.  Respectfully  submitted, 

Mr.  M.  Loth.  President 
Rabbi  Chas.  Levi,  Secretary. 

Referred  to  committee :  Dr.  M.  Samfield,  Rabbis  Chas.  Levi  and 
M.  Wertheimer. 

A  resolution  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Faber,  of  Titusville,  Pa.,  that 
a  reassertion  of  the  Declaration  of  Principles  of  the  Pittsburg  Con- 
ference of  1885  be  made  by  this  Conference,  and  to  appear  in  the 
Year  Book  of  the  Conference.  Referred  to  Drs.  Schreiber,  Machol 
and  Faber. 

The  following  resolution  was  handed  in  by  Dr.  I.  S.  Moses : 

Be  it  reeolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report 
to  the  Conference  by  to-morrow  afternoon,  as  to  the  best  of  the 
existing  Sabbath-school  books  for  Biblical  History  and  Ethics; 
such  books  to  be  recommended  to  the  Sabbath-school  Union  to  make 
suitable  arrangements  with  the  respective  authors  or  owners  of  copy- 
right for  purchase  of  the  same. 

I.  S.  Moses. 

Referred  to  same  Committee  on  Appeal  from  Sabbath -school 
Union. 

On  motion,  the  Conference  then  adjourned  to  meet  next  day  at 

9  A.  M. 


FOURTH  SESSION. 

Cleveland,  July,  15, 1891. 
Conference  called  to  order  at  9  a.  m.,  with  President  Dr  Wise  in 
the  Chair.    Prayer  was  offered  by  Rabbi  Chas.  Levi.    Minutes  of  pre- 
ceding sessions  read  and  with  slight  changes  approved. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Conference  stated  that  he  had  read  in  one 
of  the  morning  papers  that  a  member  of  the  Conference  "  threatened 
to  bolt/'  It  was  explained  that  in  the  debate  on  the  eligibility  to* 
membership,  Dr.  Schwab  had  said  he  would  withdraw  if  laymen 
were  admitted  as  members.  The  Chairman  insisted  that  an  explan- 
ation should  be  made  On  motion,  Dr.  Sonneschein  was  appointed 
to  see  Dr.  Schwab  and  elicit  an  explanation  from  him. 


-  « 
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Dr.  Philipson  was  then  introduced  and  read  his  paper  on  "  Con- 
firmation in  the  Synagogue."    (See  Appendix  B.) 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Drs.  Samfield,  Grossman  and  Schrei- 
ber. 

The  following  resolution  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Wise  : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report  to 
next  year's  Conference  the  syllabus  of  Dr.  Philipson's  paper  on  the 
subject,  and  add  thereto  such  elaborations,  amendments  and  recom- 
mendations as  they  shall  deem  proper. 

Amended  to  be  a  committee  of  five  instead  of  three,  it  was  referred 
to  Drs.  Wise,  Philipson,  Samfield,  Grossman  and  Moses. 

The  Committee  on  Ritual  reported  as  follows : 

To  the  Cen'ral  Conference  of  American  Rabbis : 

Gentlemen  : — We,  your  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
propositions  for  a  Union  Prayer-book  submitted  to  the  Conference, 
oeg  leave  to  report  as  follows : 

Whereas,  It  can  not  be  denied  that  a  demand  for  a  Standard 
Union  Prayer-book  is  prevailing  everywhere  in  the  reform  syna- 
gogue of  American  Israel ;  and, 

Whereas,  This  demand  is  prompted  by  the  motive  and  prospect 
that  such  a  uniformity  in  our  ritual  would  serve  as  a  powerful  mag- 
net to  draw  together  the  varying  and  desperate  religious  views  and 
sentiments  of  American  Reform  Judaism,  and  serve  as  an  expres- 
sion of  its  noblest  aspirations ;  be  it,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  elect  a  committee  of  ten,  to  be 
instructed  and  authorized  to  submit  to  the  next  annual  meeting  tho 
material  for  such  a  uniform  ritual  for  public  and  domestic  service ; 
and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  ritual  embody  the  oldest  and  essential  ele- 
ments and  best  parts  of  our  traditional  worship,  by  adhering  as 
mnch  as  possible  to  the  sacred  language  and  living  historic  mission 
of  Israel,  adding  such  elements  of  devotion  as  are  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  advanced  and  progressive  sentiments  of  the  religious 
thought  of  to-day.     Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  compose  a  set  of  three  or 
four  rituals  for  alternation  on  Sabbaths  and  on  such  holidays  where 
alternation  is  commendable.     Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  equivalents  of  the  Hebrew  prayers  given  in 
the  vernacular  be  more  in  the  nature  of  original  productions  than 
of  mere  translations.     Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  service  for  the  Day  of  Atonement  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  give  a  series  of  meditations,  psalms,  responsive  read- 
ings, etc.,  for  use  during  the  intervals  of  the  regular  service.  Be  it 
further 
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Resolved,  That  an  appendix  be  attached,  containing  rituals  for 
confirmation,  marriage  and  burial,  services  for  death,  anniversaries 
(Yahrzeit,  and  for  the  Seder)  and  a  selection  of  hymns. 

Dr.  Sonneschein,  Chairman. 

Dr.  Hahn. 

Dr.  Schwab. 

Rabbi  Mannheimer. 

Rabbi  E.  N.  Calisch,  Secretary. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  and  the  Chair  appointed 
the  following  committee:  Drs.  Sonneschein,  Sale,  Philipson 
Adolph  Moses,  Grossman,  Machol,  Landsberg,  Berkowitz,  Mayer 
and  Rabbi  Charles  Levi. 

Dr.  Schwab  then  gave  a  correction  of  a  misinterpretation  that  had 
been  made  of  his  words  by  a  daily  paper,  and  declared  that  he  was 
no  dissenter,  but  was  for  unity,  heart  and  soul. 

The  Committee  on  Dr.  Mielziner's  paper  on  "  Marriage  Agenda  " 
reported  as  follows : 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  C  C.  of  A.  fi.; 

» 

Gentlemen  : — The  committee  appointed  by  your  honorable  body 
relative  to  the  "  Agenda  for  the  Solemnization  of  Jewish  Marriages," 
as  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Mielziner,  beg  leave  to  report  that 
they  heartily  commend  the  ritual  as  suggested  by  the  learned  gen- 
tleman, and  that  with  the  emendation  of  very  few  modifications  of 
an  insignificant  character,  your  committee  most  cheerfully  indorse 
Dr.  Mielziner's  ceremonial  as  very  serviceable  and  completely  worthy 
of  general  adoption.  Very  respectfully, 

L.  Mayer. 
M.  Landsberg. 

A.  GUTMACHER. 

Dr  Schwab. 
L.  Grossman. 

It  was  decided,  on  motion,  that  this  committee  after  making  proper 
emendations  submit  their  report  with  paper  to  the  General  Com- 
mittee on  Ritual. 

The  committee  on  the  resolution  to  reassert  and  embody  in  the 
Year  Book  of  the  Conference  the  Declaration  of  Principles  made  by 
the  Pittsburg  Conference,  submitted  two  reports,  as  follows : 
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(a)  Majority  Report. 
To  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  : 

The  majority  of  your  committee  on  the  resolution :  "  Resolved, 
That  the  Declaration  of  Principles  adopted  by  the  Pittsburg  Confer- 
ence be  reasserted  and  inclosed  in  the  Year  Book  of  the  Conference," 
beg  leave  to  say  that  we  heartily  recommend  the  above  resolution 
for  acceptance.  M.  Paber. 

Dr.  E.  Schreiber. 

(6)  Minority  Report. 

To  the  Centrai  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  : 

I  am  opposed  to  have  the  Declaration  of  Principles  adopted  by 
the  Pittsburg  Conference  inserted  in  our  Year  Book,  for  the  reason 
that  at  the  time  of  their  adoption  I  was  opposed  to  some  of  them, 
and  am  still  opposed  to  them,  and  am  also  aware  that  there  are 
members  of  this  Conference  who  are  likewise  opposed  to  them. 

Dr.  M.  Machol. 

On  motion,  the  reports  were  amended  to  the  effect  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  to  collect  all  the  declarations  of  reform 
that  have  been  adopted  by  various  Conferences,  and  record  them 
in  the  Year  Book.  The  Chair  appointed  Drs.  Schwab,  Mayer  and 
Schreiber  as  the  committee.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Mayer  to  secure  material  from  Dr.  Adler,  of 
New  York. 

The  Committee  on  Appeal  from  Sabbath-school  Union  and  the 
resolution  of  Dr.  Moses  reported  as  follows  : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis : 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Appeal  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  Union  of  America  unanimously  concur  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  H  S.  S.  U.  of  America,  and 
recommend  that  each  rabbi  of  this  Conference  exert  his  utmost  to 
farther  the  aims  and  objects  of  this  union. 

Furthermore,  the  communication  of  Dr.  Schreiber,  being  in  its 
nature  a  prepared  paper  on  "  How  to  teach  Biblical  History  in  our 
Sabbath-schools,"  we  recommend  to  be  read  to  the  Conference. 

The  resolution  of  Dr.  I.  S.  Moses,  providing  for  an  examination 
and  recommendation  of  books  of  Biblical  History  and  Ethics  with 
a  view  to  recommending  the  same  to  be  purchased  by  the  Hebrew 
Sabbath-school  Union  of  America,  offers  to  your  committee  the  dif- 
ficulty of  lack  of  time  which  such  an  examination  of  such  books 
would  require.  We,  therefore,  deem  it  more  expedient  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  to  act  upon  the  suggestion   of  the 
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resolution  and  report  the  same  to  the  Executive  Cominitte^of  the 
Central  Conference  during  the  coming  year. 

Dr.  M.  Samfield. 

Chas.  Levi. 

Max  Wertheimkr 

The  report  was  adopted  by  its  paragraphs  and  then  as  a  whole. 
Rabbis  Chas.  Levi,  Faber  and  Reich  were  appointed  the  committee. 

Dr.  Schreiber  then  read  a  paper  on  "  How  to  Teach  Biblical  His- 
tory in  our  Sabbath  schools."     (See  Appendix  C.) 

On  motion,  the  Conference  now  went  into  election  of  officers, 
leaving  all  unfinished  business  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Chair  appointed  Drs.  Sonneschein,  Spitz  and  Reich  as  Com- 
mittee on  Nomination,  and  the  Revs.  Schanfarber,  Mannheimer 
and  J.  Grossman  (of  Youngstown,  0.)  a  committee  to  draft  resolu- 
tions of  thanks. 

After  a  short  recess  the  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  as 
follows : 

For  President,  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise. 

"    Vice-President,  Dr.  M.  Landsberg. 

"     Corresponding  Secretary,    Dr.  D.  Philipson. 
"     Recording  Secretary,  Dr.  H.  Berkowitz. 

"    Treasurer,  Dr.  A.  Hahn. 

Executive  Committee  :  Drs.  Sonneschein,  M.  Machol,  L.  Mayer y 
M.  Mielziner,  J.  Stolz,  M.  Samfield  and  Adolph  Moses. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast^the  vote  of  the  Conference 
for  the  officers  nominated,  which  was  done,  and  the  President 
declared  them  duly  elected  and  qualified. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  of  Thanks  reported  as  follows : 

We,  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  of  thanks  to  all 
those  who  have  extended  us  their  hospitality,  and  thereby  rendered 
the  stay  of  the  members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  pleasureable  and  materially  aided 
us  in  the  performance  of  our  work,  do  hereby  propose  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  eminently  due  and  are  hereby  ten- 
dered to  the  two  congregations,  Tifereth  Israel  and  Anshe  Chesed,  their 
officers  and  spiritual  leaders,  the  Rev.  Drs.  A.  Hahn  and  M.  Machol, 
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to  the  Excelsior  Club,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Jewish  Orphan 
Asylum,  to  the  Pres9  and  to  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association, 
for  having  placed  at  our  disposal  the  use  of  their  hall,    * 

Resolved,  That  w6  acknowledge  the  able  manner  in  which  the 
officers  of  this  organization  have  discharged  their  duties. 

S.  Mannheimer. 

J.  B.  Grossman. 

Tobias  Schanfarber. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  as  read,  and  after  listening  to  a 
spirited  and  eloquent  address  from  Vice-President  Dr.  M.  Landsberg, 
the  Conference  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  evening  at  the  Excelsior 
Club  Rooms. 


LAST  SESSION. 

Excelsior  Club  Rooms,        ) 
Cleveland,  July  1£,  6  p.  m.,  1890. f 

The  Conference  met  first  arouAd  the  bounteous  board,  spread  in 
the  dining-room  of  the  Excelsior  Club,  by  the  gracious  hospitality 
of  the  Jewish  citizens  of  Cleveland.  After  the  repast  had  been  fully 
discussed  and  toasts  indulged  in  by  various  members  of  the  Con- 
ference and  gentlemen  of  the  city,  the  Conference  adjourned  to  the 
spacious  hall  of  the  Club. 

Rabbi  E.  N.  Calisch,  of  Peoria,  111.,  offered  prayer,  and  Dr. 
A.  Hahn  read  his  paper  on  the  "  Rabbi  and  the  Congregation." 
(See  Appendix  D.) 

After  a  few  remarks  from  the  President,  the  First  Annual  Council 

of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  adjourned  to  meet 

in  Baltimore  in  1891. 

Edward  N.  Calisch, 

Secretary  pro  1em. 
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[Appendix  A.] 

THE  MARRIAGE  AGENDA. 

A  Paper  read  by  Prof.  Dr.  M.  Mielziner.  ' 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  : 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
our  Conference,  I  have  drafted  a  plan  of  a  ritual  for  the  solemniza- 
tion of  Jewish  marriages.  In  submitting  this  plan  I  beg  leave  to 
preface  it  with  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  the  development  of 
the  mode  of  solemnizing  marriage  as  hitherto  established  in  Juda- 
ism. This  will  the  better  enabfce  us  to  distinguish  between  the 
essential  and  the  non-essential  in  the  customary  marriage  ceremonies. 
What  I  have  to  say  in  this  respect  will,  of  course,  not  be  a  new 
revelation  to  my  learned  colleagues,  who  are  certainly  familiar  with 
the  sources  of  this  subject.  Moreover  I  have  already  treated  of  this 
subject  more  fully  in  my  book  on  "  The  Jewish  Law  of  Marriage 
and  Divorce,"  and  shall,  therefore,  restrict  myself  to  its  principal 
points  only. 

The  act  of  entering  into  this  most  important  and  most  sacred 
of  all  domestic  relations  was  ever  attended  with  some  forms 
and  solemnities  which  varied  in  different  ages  and  countries.  What 
is  the  purpose  of  such  forms  and  solemnities?  It  is  to  impress  the 
parties  to  the  marriage  with  the  importance  of  the  step  they  are 
about  to  take,  and  with  the  sacredness  of  the  mutual  duties  their 
new  relation  imposes  upon  them,  and,  besides,  to  manifest  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  lawfully  united  as  husband  and  wife. 

In  the  Mosiac  law  no  fixed  forms  of  concluding  marriages  are 
mentioned.  But  the  distinction  occasionally7  made  in  the  law  be- 
tween  the  betrothed  and  the  married  woman  (Deut.  xx.  7;  xxii. 
22-20)  points  to  some  kind  of  formality  by  which  that  different  state 

was  marked.  In  the  words  0*71^7  *?  TfiEHXI  (I  betroth  thee 
unto  me  forever,  etc.),  in  which  the  prophet  Hoshea  (ii.  19-21) 
alludes  to  a  betrothal,  and  which  the  Karaites  still  use  to  recite  in 
their  wedding  ritual,  we"  have  perhaps  the  oldest  formula  used  in 
the  biblical  period  on  the  occasion  of  betrothals. 
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It  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Second  Jewish  Commonwealth^ 
when  the  Rabbinical  law  developed  on  the  basis  of  the  Mosiac  code, 
that  certain  legal  formalities  were  established  for  the  act  of  con- 
tracting marriage.  With  the  intervening  lapse  of  time,  varying 
from  one  month  to  a  full  year,  the  act  consisted  of  two  distinct 
parts,  namely,  the  Betrothment,  termed  pDl^*N  or  ptPVlp  and  the 
Nuptials,  termed  ptOB*J  or  nfllft 

The  betrothment  is  according  to  Rabbinical  and  even  already 
according  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  not  a  mere  promise  to  marry,  but  it  is 
the  very  initiation  of  the  marriage  contract.  The  betrothed  par-^ 
ties  are  regarded  as  married,  though  not  yet  entitled  to  the  marital 
rights  nor  bound  to  fulfill  any  of  the  mutual  duties  of  conjugal  life, 
as  long  as  the  marriage  was  not  consummated  by  the  nuptials.  The 
betrothment  could  be  dissolved  only  through  death  or  a  formal 
divorce. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  theory  of  the  Talmudical  law  that 
no  contract  can  be  formed  by  mere  consent  of  the  parties,  but  that 
the  consent  has  to  be  manifested  by  a  certain  legally  established  act 
or  formality,  in  order  to  make  the  contract  valid,  the  mere  con- 
sent of  the  parties  to  marry  each  other  is  not  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute a  betrothment,  but  a  certain  act  or  formality  is  required  by 
which  the  mutual  consent  is  legally  manifested.  For  this  purpose 
there  are  two  especial  formalities,  either  of  wThich  gives  legal  valid- 
ity to  its  marriage  contract,  one  termed  ADD,  the  other  *1£0SP. 

The  betrothment  or  marriage  contract- by  ADD,  consisted  in  this, 

that,  in  the  presence  of  two  competent  witnesses  the  man  gave  to  his 
chosen  bride  a  piece  of  money  or  any  object  having  the  value  of  at 
least  one  Peruta,  with  the  words  :  "  Be  thou  consecrated  (or  wedded) 
to  me."  This  formula  could  also  be  replaced  by  other  words,  ex- 
pressing the  same  idea,  as :  "  Be  thou  my  betrothed,"  "  Be  my 
wife,"  "  Be  mine,"  or  similar  phrases.  The  first-mentioned  formula, 
however,  was  more  generally  used.  It  was  later  on,  probably  not 
earlier  than  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  increased  by  the 
words :  *?N*1JJ^  TVffD  AID  (according  to  the  law  of  Moses  and 
Israel),  and  when  about  at  the  same  period  it  became  customary  to 
perform  the  act  of  betrothment  by  means  of  a  plain  ring  instead  of 
a  piece  of  money,  the  words  It  nj^DDD  0'>y  this  ring)  were  added, 
so  that  the  formula  now  reads :  It  n^SM  ^  HttHipO  TMi  HPI 

The  betrothal  by  *U3tP  consisted  in  giving  to  the  bride  a  written 
document  containing  the  formula  before  mentioned,  instead  of  a 
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piece  of  money  or  its  value.  This  mode  of  betrothment,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  resorted  to  only  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, as  the  first  mentioned  mode  prevailed. 

The  ritual  law  of  the  Talmud  required  that  a  benediction  be 
pronounced  at  the  betrothment.  This  benediction,  termed  113*13 
PDTVK,  was,  according  to  Talm.  Kethuboth  7by  formulated  by  Ral> 

Judah  bar  Jecheskel,  the  founder  of  the  academy  of  Pumbaditha,  in 
the  third  century.  It  expresses  the  Lord's  praise  because  of  the 
regulation  and  sanctification  of  matrimony.  Besides,  it  alludes  to 
the  law  that  the  betrothed  parties  are  not  permitted  to  enter  upon 
the  conjugal  life  before  having  completed  their  union  by  the  cere- 
monies of  the  nuptials.  The  legal  validity  of  the  betrothment  is  by 
no  means  affected  by  the  omission  of  the  benediction. 

By  the  way,  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  rabbinical  authori- 
ties of  the  Middle  Ages  already  criticized  the  phraseology  of  this 
benediction.     They  found  it  strange  that  here  (filHJfr?  *?)?  "01X> 

iTIDVIKn  Hit  U^.IDiO)  a  benediction  is  pronounced  for  a  pro- 
hibitory law,  which  is  without  parallel  in  the  Jewish  liturgy,  as  this 
otherwise  established  benedictions  for  the  fulfillment  of  command- 
atory  laws  only.  Besides,  the  objection  was  raised  that  in  the 
phrase  pETipl  JTflin  V'J7  the  order  of  the  succession  of  the  two 

acts  is  reversed  since  betrothal  precedes  the  nuptials.  (See  Rab- 
benu  Asheri's  remark  is  his  epitome  of  Tal.  Kiddushin.)  Concern- 
ing the  last-mentioned  objection  some  maintain  that  the  phrase 
originally  read  PtPWp3  HSln,  but  the  3  without  Dagesh  having 

almost  the  sound  of  a  vaw,  was  by  mistake  replaced  by  the  letter 
1  (See  pplflO  np?tl  on  Eben  Ha-Ezer  xxxiv.  i.) 
As  regards  the  nuptials  (VJOCJ),  the  most  essential  act  of  the 

same  consisted  in  conducting  the  bride  from  her  home  to  that 
of  the  bridegroom,  or  a  place  representing  his  home.  By  this 
act,  indicating  that  she  was  now  placed  under  his  marital  authority, 
and  that  they  now  commenced  to  live  together  as  husband  arid  wife, 
the  marriage  was  regarded  as  consummated. 

The  religious  ceremonies  attending  the  nuptials  consisted  mainly 
in  the  recital    of  |*N*lCf%J  H1313  the  nuptial  benedictions,  either 

by  the  groom  himself,  or  by  any  of  his  friends  present.  These  bene- 
dictions refer  to  the  divine  origin  of  marriage,  and  invoke  God's 
blessing  upon  the  young  couple.  The  Mishna,  dealing  mainly  with 
the  legal  forms  uf  marriage,  makes  no  mention  of  the  benedictions, 
but  a  Baraitha  mentions  them  under  the  name  of  D^fTf!  fi!3^3 
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without  however  formulating  them.  It  is  the  Gemara  (Kethuboth 
8a)  which  quotes  them  in  their  present  form  on  the  authority  of  the 
above-mentioned  Rab  Judah  bar  Jecheskel. 

Before  the  parties  entered  into  conjugal  life  it  was  generally 
Tegarded  necessary  to  write  a  document  termed  fl3V13>  the  marriage 
deed,  containing  some  articles  of  marriage  settlements  by  which  the 
wife  was  entitled  to  receive  a  certain  sum  from  her  husband's  estate 
in  the  case  of  his  death  or  in  the  case  of  her  divorcement  In  some 
places,  however,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  write  such  a  formal 
documen*,  as  the  husband  was  regarded  bound  to  the  contracts  of 
the  Kethuba  though  not  made  out  in  writing. 

Since  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  it  became  customary  to 
combine  the  act  of  betrothal  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  nuptials  on 
the  wedding  day.  The  combined  act  generally  took  place  under 
a  canopy  or  baldachin  which  represented  the  ancient  HAIIl,  the 
bridal  chamber.  Instead  of  such  a.  canopy  a  simple  JT^O  or  shawl 
was  used  in  some  countries  with  which  the  heads  of  the  bridal 
couple  were  covered  during  the  benediction.  Some  authorities  claim 
that  the  real  nSlfl  *s  anv  room  in  which  the  groom  and  bride  have 
their  first  t£te-a-t6te.  (See  Eben  Ha-Ezer  lvi.  R.  Moses  Isserles'  gloss.) 

It  was  also  customary  to  read  the  J"Q1fO  between  the  combined 
acts,  and  to  introduce  the  ritual  of  the  betrothment  as  well  as  that 
of  the  nuptials  with  a  benediction  over  a  cup  of  wine  as  a  symbol  of 
joy,  and  finally  to  let  both  the  groom  and  the  bride  drink  of  each 
of  the  two  cups.  This  latter  custom,  however,  belongs  to  the  post- 
Talmudic  period. 

In  the  modern  mode  of  solemnizing  Jewish  marriages  the  essential 
elements  of  the  combined  acts  of  betrothal  and  nuptials  are  retained 
though  more  or  less  modified.  These  essential  elements  are :  the 
placing  of  the  wedding-ring  on  the  bride's  finger  by  the  groom  in 
the  presence  of  two  witnesses ;  and  the  recital  of  the  formula  of 
betrothment  by  him,  preceded  by  a  benediction,  the  PDWK  rO*!3, 

and  followed  by  the  nuptial  benedictions,  pjOtPM  ni3*l3- 

Some  immaterial  and  obsolete  ceremonies  and  usages,  however, 
are  mostly  done  away  with,  and  replaced  by  other  forms  more  in 
harmony  with  the  views  and  the  tastes  of  our  time.  Of  the  usages 
mostly  dispensed  with,  I  mention  especially  the  canopy  (chuppah) 
spread  above  the  heads  of  the  couple  during  the  marriage  ceremony, 
and  the  use  of  the  Kethuba.  Formerly,  when,  as  was  often  the  case, 
the  marriage  ceremony  took  place  in  open  air,  such  a  canopy  was 
regarded  necessary  as  a  representation  of  the  bridegroom's  home,  into 
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which  he  conducted  his  bride,  and  besides  it  added  somewhat  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion.  In  our  time  the  room  in  which  the 
marriage  ceremony  is  performed,  be  it  the  hallowed  place  of  wor- 
ship or  a  place  of  family  or  social  gathering,  represents  more  fittingly 
the  original  Chuppah. 

Regarding  the  Kethuba,  it  is  true  that  great  importance  was  in 
ancient  times  attached  to  that  document,  as  long  as  the  wife  was  not 
regarded  as  a  legal  heiress  to  the  estate  of  her  deceased  husband, 
and  as  long  as  a  man  could  divorce  his  wife  against  her  will.  Her 
claim  to  which  she  was  entitled  by  the  Kethvba,  secured  her  at  least 
a  little  sum  in  case  of  her  becoming  a  widow,  and  proved  in  many 
cases  an  effective  means  of  protecting  her  against  a  rash  and  incon- 
siderate divorcement.  Since  the  wife  in  our  days  is  in  both  respects 
sufficiently  protected  by  the  civil  laws  of  the  country,  and  in  many 
cases  also  by  special  marriage  settlements  made  in  more  legal  and 
binding  form,  the  Kethuba  hasentirely  lost  its  former  importance,, 
and  is  an  unnecessary,  useless  formality. 

To  the  laudable  innovations  almost  generally  adopted  in  the  wed- 
ding ceremonial  belong : 

(1)  The  introductory  address  by  the  officiating  rabbi,  in  which 
he  reminds  the  parties  to  the  marriage  of  the  importance  of  the  step 
they  are  about  to  take,  and  of  the  sacredness  of  the  mutual  duties 
which  their  new  relation  imposes  upon  them. 

(2)  The  question  put  to  each  of  the  parties,  whether  they  of 
their  own  free  will  consent  to  be  united  as  husband  and  wife,  and  pledge 
themselves  to  fulfill  their  respective  duties  in  love  and  faithfulness. 

In  some  respects,  however,  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  modern 
mode  of  solemnizing  marriage.  The  main  difference  concerns  the 
language  of  the  ritual.  Instead  of  the  established  Hebrew  formula 
of  betrothment  and  the  benediction  preceding  and  following  it,  som$ 
modern  rabbis  prefer  to  use  a  corresponding  formula  and  cor- 
responding prayers  in  the  vernacular.  I  think  that  even  from  a 
strictly  rabbinical  standpoint  there  can  be  no  objection  against  this 
innovation.  Regarding  the  formula  of  betrothment,  Maimonides 
expressly  says: 

"Oi  rroo  ]»rw  ^  ■?:»  ne*cn  trip1?  wvb  en 

"  A  man  may  betroth  the  woman  in  any  language  or  phrase  which 
she  understands,  and  which  expresses  the  meaning  that  he  be- 
trothes her."  (Hilchoth  Ishoth  iii  8;  see  also  Beth  Shemuel  on 
Eben  Ha  Ezer  xxvii.  1.) 

Regarding  ritual  benedictions  in  general,  the  same  authority  says  : 
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]pne>  pya  t»w  »m  ptr"?  ^aa  po*o  pa  rnanan  *?a 
jtd^oi  prom  -om  ^min  yaoon  na  nrsr  dki  D^Darr 

•nip  •yin  pt^a  Vmjk  naian  |fjn 

"  All  ritual  benedictions  may  be  recited  in  any  language  provided 
their  contents,  as  established  by  the  sages,  is  retained.  Hence, 
though  one  in  reciting  them  changed  their  form,  as  long  as  God's 
name  and  his  dominion  are  mentioned  and  the  main  contents  of 
the  benediction  is  rendered,  be  it  even  in  a  common  language,  still 
he  has  done  his  duty."  (Hilchoth  Berachoth  i.  6.) 

The  main  reason  for  retaining  the  marriage  ritual  in  the  Hebrew 
language  is  the  regard  for  the  prevailing  custom  among  our  fellow- 
believers  in  all  countries  of  the  world.  There  are,  besides,  circum- 
stances where  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  ritual  becomes  necessary, 
namely,  in  cases  where  one  or  both  of  the  parties  to  the  marriage  are 
foreigners,  not  yet  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  language  of  the 
country. 

I,  therefore,  deem  it  advisable  that  in  the  Agenda  to  be  adopted 
by  our  Conference  the  ritual  be  given  in  Hebrew  as  well  as  in 
English,  and  that  it  be  left  to  the  option  of  the  officiating  minister 
to  use  either  of  them. 

In  the  Hebrew  ritual  I  would  suggest  only  a  few  changes,  or  rather 
omissions,  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  have  already  been  adopted 
by  some  of  our  progressive  colleagues  in  this  country  (f.  i.  in  the 
Agenda  contained  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Szold  and  Jastrow's  Haus- 
Andacht.) 

It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  English  ritual  is  not  to  be  a  mere 
translation  of  the  Hebrew,  though  retaining  its  general  character 
and  contents. 

The  custom  of  using  cups  of  wine  at  the  wedding  ceremony 
originated  in  the  post-Talmudic  period,  as  the  Talmud  makes  no 
mention  of  it.  Maimonides  mentions  it.  but  not  as  absolutely 
necessary.     He  says : 

131  Di3n  ty  pa  rm  ttdq  -  |"  db>  tvrv  d*o 

(Hilchoth  Ishoth  x.  4;  compare  Maggid  Mishne  on  this  para- 
graph.) In  wedding  sermons,  the  cup  of  wine  from  which  both 
bride  and  bridegroom  drink  has,  as  you  know,  often  been  symbol- 
ized as  an  indication  that  the  young  couple  arc  willing  henceforth 
to  drink  from  the  cup  of  life  whatever  Providence  may  allot  to  them. 
But  ingenious  and  beautiful  as  this  symbolic  meaning  may  be,  it 
is  certain  that  it  was  not  originally  connected  with  that  custom. 
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Many  of  our  modern  rabbis  abolished  this  custom  as  unnecessary 
and  incompatible  with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  I  would  sug- 
gest it  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  officiating  minister  whether 
to  practice  this,  certainly  unessential,  custom  or  not. 

Also  the  use  of  two  wedding-rings  instead  of  one  should  be 
optional.  The  purpose  of  this  innovation  is  to  express  the  full 
equality  of  woman  with  man  in  the  conjugal  relation,  so  that  just 
as  he  consecrates  her  to  be  his  alone,  so  she  consecrates  him  to  be 
hers  alone,  in  person  and  affection.  But  to  express  this  idea  it  is 
not  just  necessary  that  the  bride  also  on  her  side  tenders  a  ring  to 
the  groom ;  it  will  suffice  to  let  her  pronounce  a  formula  of  conse- 
cration similar  to  that  with  which  he  consecrates  her. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that,  impressed  as  I  am  with  the 
desireableness  and  the  necessity  of  effecting  more  uniformity  not 
only  in  the  wedding  ceremonial  but  also  in  all  affairs  of  religious 
life,  especially  in  the  prayers  and  ceremonies  of  our  public  worship, 
as  the  principle  of  ntPJP  VJ*J73  ntS^fT  K^N  (every  one  doing  as  he 
pleases)  has  always  proven  detrimental  to  the  sacred  cause  of 
Judaism,  still  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  must  beware  of  going 
to  the  extreme  in  this  respect,  by  endeavoring  to  establish  uniform- 
ity even  in  the  minutest  particulars  of  religious  practices.  Let  us  not 
seek  that  uniformity  which  has  no  room  for  individual  opinions,  no 
regard  for  local  wants  and  circumstances,  and  which  excludes  all 
variety  and  all  freedom  of  action.  Such  uniformity  leads  to  stag- 
nation. In  this  period  of  transition  through  which  American 
Judaism  is  evidently  passing  and  in  which  the  views  concerning 
many  religious  questions  are  still  so  widely  differing,  in  this  period 
especially  let  our  motto  be :  Uniformity  in  essentials,  freedom  and 
variety  in  that  which  is  unessential  and  of  less  importance. 

MARRIAGE   AGENDA. 

1.  Wedding  Address  by  the  officiating  minister. 

2.  Question*  to  the  couple,  which  may  be  introduced  in  the  follow- 
ing way : 

Before  proceeding  to  the  sacred  act  by  which  you  are  to  be  united 
in  wedlock,  I  have  to  ask  you  the  following : 

Mr ( name  of  the  bridegroom),  do  you  of  your  own  will  and 

consent  wish  to  be  united  in  marriage  with  this  your  bride,  and  do 
you  pledge  yourself  to  fulfill  your  duties  as  her  husband  in  love  and 
fidelity? 

If  so,  please  answer :  "  Yes." 

And  you,  M   (name  of  the  bride),  do  you  of  your  own  free 
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will  and  consent  wish  to  be  united  in  marriage  with  this  your  bride- 
groom, and  do  you  pledge  yourself  to  fulfill  your  duties  as  his  wife 
in  love  and  fidelity? 

If  so,  please  answer :  "  Yes." 

3.  Benediction,  either  in  Hebrew  or  in  English. . 

Be  praised,  O  Lord  our  God,  Ruler 
of  the  Universe,  who  hast  sancti- 
fied us  through  thy  law  and  hast  in- 
stituted the  holy  state  of  matrimony, 
and  by  the  union  of  husband  and 
wife  has  provided  for  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  mankind.  Be  praised,  O 
God,  who  sanctifiest  us  through  the 
holy  covenant  of  matrimony. 

Amen. 

4.  Espousals. 

(Minister  to  the  bridegroom) : 

Mr ,  espouse  now  this  your  bride  by  means  of  a  ring,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  and  customs  in  Israel.  Place  your  ring  on  the 
(index)  finger  of  her  right  hand,  and  pronounce  the  following 
words : 

"  Be  thou  consecrated  to  me  as  mv   HV3D3   tC?  fltJ^DQ   UN    ^IJl 
wife  according  to  the  law  of  God  and  *    u^-l*'   L'^~    •.__".... 

of  man."  '  ^W    TOD    TO    * 

(Minister  to  the  bride) : 
Please  repeat  the  following  words  : 

uBe  thou  consecrated  to  me  as  my  husband  according  to  the 
law  of  God  and  of  man." 

5.  Prayer,  either  in  Hebrew  or  in  English. 

irfyo  uvfTN  "  win  nra 

:    •  T  T  -  V  T  *T 


0  God,  who  art  glorified  in  all  thy 
creation,  thou  hast  created  man  in 
thy  image  and  hast  implanted  in  his 
heart  noble  impulses  of  love  and  kind- 
ness, and  desires  for  joy  and  happi- 
ness. 


oixr?  n«  Sy  mtto  o*7iyn 

T  T  T  V  — T  V  — *  T         T 

iman  nioi  oto  .lofara 

•    •     * •  •  •  •  •  •    •  •    •■•    • 

.  ij;  ny  pja  uao  ft  rpnn 
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Thou  bast  destined  woman  to  be 
man's  helpmate,  to  share  his  joys 
and  his  sorrows,  and  to  assist  him  in 
his  labors  and  endeavors.  Be  praised, 
O  God,  who  providest  for  the  happi- 
ness of  man. 


*ft>3  wrbit  «  row  ana 
fl&ip    *ro    yfe   .    D^jfir 
.  nm  rfw  rtxr\  inn  .  nnotn 

t  •:       t  •       T-  :  't  t  t  :  •   : 

.  mnw  name  .  rrnm  mrr 

•        •  4  .  4     .    •     •  • 

no&ji  nsi?  .  rojm  often 

»  raw  firo  .  o-»po  py  ft? 
irbsn  oy  \nn  roro 

t —  •     '  TT      -••-: 

We  beseech  thee,  0  God,  grant  that  these  two,  who  in  thy  pres- 
ence have  pledged  love  and  fidelity  one  to  the  other  and  who  are 
now  united  in  marriage,  may  experience  the  ennobling  influence 
and  the  richest  blessings  of  this  union.  Grant  them  thy  divine  pro- 
tection, bless  their  labors,  <  and  may  their  undertakings  prosper. 
May  they  ever  live  together  in  love  and  peace,  and  find  their  great- 
est joy  in  making  happy  one  the  other.  May  their  home  which 
they  found  this  day  be  a  true  home  in  Israel,  adorned  with  the 
ancestral  virtues  of  piety  and  purity,  of  modesty  and  charity.  Be 
praised,  0  God,  who  causest  the  heart  of  bride  and  bridegroom  to 
rejoice.    Amen. 

6.     Declaration  and  Final  Benediction. 

By  virtue  of  my  sacred  office  and  by  the  authority  of  the  laws  of 
this  State  and  country  I  now  declare  you  husband  and  wife,  united 
in  legal  and  valid  marriage,  according  to  the  law  of  God  and  man. 

1    a  •   •       •         a    •  a»a  I  a       a  a  a^    a 

1       •      •       •  •  I*  »   •         •       ■      • 

The  Lord  bless  you,  and  guard  you  : 

The  Lord  make  his  countenance  shine  upon  you,  and  be  gracious 
unto  you ; 

The  Lord  lift  his  countenance  upon  you,  and  give  you  peace> 
peace  in  your  hearts,  and  in  your  home.     Amen. 
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[Appendix  B.] 

CONFIRMATION  IN  THE  SYNAGOGUE. 

By  Dr.  David  Phflipson. 

The  ceremony  of  confirmation  is  an  established  fact  in  the  pub- 
lic service  of  Judaism,  not  only  in  all  the  reformed,  but  in  many  of 
the  conservative  congregations.  The  efficacy  and  beauty  of  the  act 
have  appealed  so  strongly  to  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  our  youth 
at  heart  that  it  appears  strange  to  hear  any  objection  raised,  and, 
in  truth,  in  our  day  these  objections  are  only  heard  very  rarely. 
Time  has  wrought  a  wonderful  change  here.  What  was  looked 
upon  as  a  startling  and  dangerous  innovation  in  the  beginning  of 
the  century  is  now  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  Confirmation 
needs  no  justification  now,  although  at  the  time  of  its  introduction 
it  required  its  apologists.  It  was  decried  as  a  servile  imitation  of 
Christianity,  as  entirely  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Judaism.  Its  advo- 
cates found  it  necessary  to  appear  in  the  lists  of  literature  and  to 
break  a  lane*  in  its  defense.  More  than  twenty  years  after  the  first 
ceremony  had  been  performed,  Dr.  Herxheimer  deemed  it  incumbent 
upon  himself  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  whole  subject  in  answer 
to  the  charges  and  objections  entered  by  the  opponents.  In  a  very 
interesting  and  learned  paper  on  the  theme,  "  Ueber  die  synogoga- 
lische  Zulaessigkeit  und  Einrichtung  der  Confirmation,"  published 
in  the  year  1835,  he  clearly  showed,  in  answer  to  the  question, "  In 
wie  weit  ist  eine  Confirmation  in  der  Synagoge  zulaessig?"  that 
although  traditionally  the  ceremony  was  foreign  to  the  synagogue, 
yet  in  view  of  the  needs  of  the  time  and  the  changed  religious  con- 
ditions, confirmation  was  not  only  permissible  in,  but  highly 
advantageous  to  the  synagogue.  (See  Geiger's  "  Wissenchaftliche 
Zeitschrift  fuer  judische  Theologie,"  I.  68  ft. )  It  is  not  necessary  to 
review  these  grounds  and  reasons  now,  nor  to  show  that  confirma- 
tion is  a  permitted  act.  It  has  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  public 
service  of  Judaism,  and  these  early  discussions  as  to  its  validity 
have  only  a  historical  value  Like  all  the  religious  customs  of 
Judaism  it  arose  and  was  introduced  at  a  time  when  the  need  for  it 
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was  felt,  and  it  will  be  retained  as  long  as  it  is  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  the  religion.  When  it  is  no  longer  so  it  will  be  abolished, 
as  all  religious  forms  must  be  when  they  have  lived  their  day,  to 
make  room  for  something  better. 

Although  a  Jewish  writer  of  the  present  day  need  offer  no  apology 
for  his  co-religionists  for  having  adopted  confirmation,  nor  give  any 
reasons  for  its  validity,  yet  a  historical  review,  especially  of  the  early 
days  which  marked  the  introduction  of  the  ceremony,  may  not  I 

prove  uninteresting. 

The  first  official  recognition  was  extended  to  the  ceremony  by  the 
Jewish  Consistory  at  Cassel  in  the  year  1809 ;  it  devoted  two  para- 
graphs to  the  duties  of  the  rabbi,  the  tenth  and  the  eleventh,  which 
read  as  follows  :  "  (10)  The  rabbi  must  supervise  the  schools  and 
charitable  institutions  of  the  Jews  so  that  the  good  intentions  of  the 
state  may  be  realized.  (11)  He  must  prepare  the  young  for  con- 
firmation and  himself  perform  the  act  of  confirming  them.'' 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  the  first  confirmation  of  which 
we  have  any  record  took  place  in  Cassel  in  the  year  1810,  through 
the  agency  of  the  Westphalian  Israelitish  Consistory.  One  boy  was 
confirmed  and  blessed  by  the  rabbi.  Yet  the  friends  of  the 
movement  were  diffident  at  the  start.  The  ceremony  was  performed, 
not  in  the  synagogues,  but  in  the  school-rooms ;  not  by  the  rabbis, 
but  by  the  teachers ;  not  with  girls,  but  only  with  boys.  This,  how- 
ever, soon  changed.  The  ceremony  obtained  its  first  legal  sanction 
in  Denmark  in  1817.  In  thjB  temple  at  Hamburg  Dr.  Kley  confirmed 
a  mixed  class  in  1822,  the  first  time  that  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed anywhere  in  the  house  of  worship.  The  first  class  of  girls 
in  Frankfort  was  confirmed  in  1828,  although  the  act  had  been  per- 
formed already  two  years  before.  In  Munich  the  first  confirmation 
of  girls  took  place  in  1831.  Legal  sanction  was  given  to  the  act  in 
Hessen  and  Saxony  in  1835.  A  great  victory  was  gained  by  the 
friends  of  the  movement,  when  in  1831  the  learned  orthodox  rabbi, 
Solomon  Eger,  in  Braunschweig,  and  about  the  same  time  Loeb 
Berlin,  in  Cassel,  confirmed  classes.  From  then  on  it  was  gradually 
introduced  throughout  Germany,  obtaining  in  many  places  the 
sanction  of  the  government.  In  France  the  first  ceremony  took 
place  in  1841  in  the  city  of  Bordeaux.  On  the  12th  of  October, 
1843,  twenty  boys  and  twenty-two  girls  were  confirmed  in  the  great 
synagogue  of  Paris  by  the  Grand  Rabbi  Ullman.  The  next  French 
city  to  adopt  it  was  Marseilles,  in  1850.  The  conference  of  French 
Grand  Rabbis  held  in  1850  empowered  the  grand  rabbi  of  the  Cen- 
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tral  Consistory  to  compose  a  ritual  so  that  the  confirmation  might 
be  celebrated  in  the  same  manner  in  all  the  synagogues  of  France 
(Loew,  Lebensalter,  222.)  A  book  published  in  1864  on  the  subject, 
"  L'initiation  Religieuse,"  by  L.  Hollandaerski,  discusses  the  subject 
of  confirmation  in  general  and  espedfally  as  celebrated  in  France. 
In  one  place  the  author  says  :  "  What  difference  can  it  make  to  us 
that  the  confirmation  is  a  foreign  custom?  Let  us  adopt  the  good 
from  all  religious  cults  as  did  our  ancient  rabbinical  doctors.  Was 
not  the  wedding-ring  taken  from  the  Romans?  The  covering  of  the 
head  during  prayer  is  an  ancient  custom  of  the  Orient.  The  wash- 
ings of  the  hands  and  the  face  in  the  morning  three  times,  are 
Persian  customs.     (Quoted  in  Loew,  Lebensalter,  412.) 

The  first  confirmation  ceremony  in  America  whereof  I  have  found 
any  trace  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Max  Lilienthal  in  the  synagogue  of 
the  Anshe  Chesed  Congregation,  New  York,  on  Shebuoth,  1846.  To 
quiet  the  qualms  of  conscience  that  might  arise  to  disturb  any  of 
the  congregation  because  of  the  innovation,  Dr.  Lilienthal,  as  we 
learn  from  a  correspondent  of  the  Occident  who  wrote  a  letter  detail 
ing  the  good  work  of  the  rabbi  in  New  York,  "  gave  convincing 
evidence  that  the  ceremony  of  confirmation  is  in  accordance  witli 
the  strictest  rules  of  orthodoxy."  (Occident  iv.  552.)  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  anything  more  in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  the  cere- 
mony in  this  country,  as  it  has  become  quite  universal,  the  fewest 
congregations  permitting  the  feast  of  Shebuoth  to  pass  without  the 
confirmation  service.  I  shall  close  this  short  historical  review  with 
two  quotations,  the  one  from  Jost,  written  in  1846,  the  other  from 
Leopold  Loew,  written  in  1874     Says  Jost  in  the  Culturgeschichte  : 

„2ange  3"*  a^  "*"  unju&erlafftge  unb  frembartigc  9leuerung  fern 
gcljalten,  loarb  biejc,  efjemalS  nur  fur  ffnaben,  unb  fyodfjft  unbcfricbigenb, 
ublid)  geroefene  fjfeier  enbltrf)  in  ifjrem  SBertlje  erfannt  unb  a(§  toefentlid) 
in  Dielen  ©tjnagogen  eingefiiljrt."    (Col.  III.,  163.) 

And  Loew,  after  reviewing  the  introduction  and  institution  of 
confirmation  in  various  countries  and  considering  the  footing  the 
ceremony  has  gained,  closes  his  chapter  on  confirmation  with  the 
following  passionate  paragraph,  the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as 
Loew  usually  writes  with  all  the  calm  and  quiet  of  the  objective 
historian : 

„9nflefid)t§  bicfcr  il)atfad)en  (viz.,  the  introduction  and  progress  of 
confirmation)  Heft  man  mit  3nbignation  ba§  Uracil  be£  @efdjtd)t§* 
jd>rci6er5  ©rafc,  nad)  roeldjem  bie  Confirmation  nicf)t§   anbcreS  ift  al§  eiu 
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„$Meiern  toon  <5Hauben§befenntni&,"  tt>a§  im  3ubentljum  feinen  ©inn  fjat ! 
gretlid)  bie  Bar-Mizwah-Derascha,  Don  Gipfcraim  fientjdjuj,  ftattc  einen 
©inn  im  Sfubenttjum ! !  Qfiir  biefe  begeipcrt  fidj  tnit  9ied)t  eine  $iftorio* 
graphic,  bie  feine  Setyrertn  ber  SBaljrljeU  fcin  mill,  fonbern  eine  ©flaoin 
ber  Steattion  .  .  .  "     (Lebensalter,  p.  222  ) 

AS  WHAT   SHALL  WE   REGARD   THE   CONFIRMATION? 

What  is  the  confirmation?  Is  it  essential  in  the  ritual  of  Judaism? 
Is  it  necessary  for  a  person  to  be  confirmed  in  order  to  be  considered 
a  Jew?  Is  it  necessary  to  pass  through  this  ceremony  in  order  to 
become  affiliated  with  the  congregation?  Has  the  confirmation  any 
official  character,  or  is  it  only  a  by-ceremony  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  synagogue  in  order  to  beautify  the  service  of  She- 
buoth  and  to  serve  as  the  cap-stone,  as  it  were,  to  the  education  and 
training  received  by  the  child  in  the  Sabbath-school?  These 
questions  merit  our  full  and  close  attention,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  Conference  *ill  arrive  at  some  decision  defining  the  real  | 

aim  and  import  of  the  act.  Some  thirty  years  ago  a  controversy 
on  this  subject  waged  between  Holdheim,  Leopold  Stein  and 
Wechsler,  rabbi  of  Oldenburg.  Holdheim  had  declared  in  his 
treatise  on  "  Moses  Mendelssohn  und  die  Denk  und  Glaubensfrei- 
heit  im  Judenthum,  mit  besonderer  Beziehung  auf  die  Confirmation/' 
that  the  confirmation  means  the  entrance  into  or  the  acceptance  of 
Judaism,  for,  says  he, "  A  free  and  voluntary  entrance  into  the  religion 
must  be  as  essentially  a  feature  of  the  confirmation  as  the  confession 
of  faith  ;  the  two  must  be  considered  as  interconnected.,,  Stein  had 
written  in  his  catechism  fTlSOl  JTW1  that  the  confirmation  does  not 
mean  the  entrance  into  the  bond  of  the  religion  to  which  every  Israel- 
ite belongs  by  birth,  but  it  designates  the  affiliation  with  the  congrega- 
tion. Wechsler.  agreeing  with  neither,  declared  that  the  confirmation 
is  the  end  and  conclusion  of  the  religious  instructions,  the  first  public 
religious  act  of  the  child,  and  the  impressive  ceremony  whereby 
the  nature  of  the  child  is  worked  upon  by  the  rabbi  and  actuated 
toward  a  good  and  upright  life.  (Stein's  Israelitische  Volkslehrer 
viii.  344.)  Things  have  not  much  changed  since  then.  There  are 
hundreds  and  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  have  never 
been  confirmed,  and  yet  they  pass  for  Jews ;  so,  then,  the  confirma- 
tion can  not  be  the  one  essential,  the  only  ceremony  by  the  per- 
formance of  which  the  person  becomes  a  member  of  the  Jewish 
religion.  There  are,  too,  hundreds  and  thousands  belonging  to 
Jewish  congregations  throughout  the  world  who  have  never  been 
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confirmed,  so  that  membership  in  the  congregations,  even  in  those 
in  which  the  ceremony  of  confirmation  exists,  is  not  made  depend- 
ent upon  this.  And  yet  although  such  be  the  case,  it  seems  that 
some  test  such  as  confirmation  and  profession  of  belief  should  be 
instituted.  We  should  have  some  other  besides  the  birth  test. 
There  are  any  number  of  men  and  women  who  have  been  born  Jews 
who  are  no  more  Jews  in  belief  than  is  the  heathen;  there  are 
again,  on  the  other  hand,  great  numbers  of  intelligent  men  and 
women,  and  their  number  is  increasing  all  the  time,  who  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  Jews  in  belief,  and  yet  they  are  not  considered 
such,  nor  can  they  even  become  such,  nor  can  they  join  our  con- 
gregations, because  the  conditions  for  entrance  into  the  synagogue 
are  such  as  they,  if  males,  can  not  comply  with  and  no  right-think- 
ing person  cares  to  impose  upon  them.  A  confirmation  in  the 
principles  of  Judaism  should  be  declared  necessary  and  sufficient 
for  young  or  old.  In  our  congregations  every  child  should  be  led 
to  expect  and  await  that  it  must  be  confirmed.  Our  confirmation 
classes  should  consist  of  hundreds  and  not  of  tens.  There  can  be 
little  question  to  us  as  to  who  was  right — Mendelssohn,  who  claimed 
that  Judaism  was  only  a  legalism,  a  religion  of  ceremony,  a  doing, 
or  the  Jewish  religious  reformers  of  this  century,  who  have  claimed, 
in  opposition  to  Mendelssohn,  that  it  is  a  religion  of  the  spirit, 
whose  mission  it  is  to  realize  the  prophetic  ideals  of  one  God  and 
one  mankind. 

If  the  former,  confirmation  is  entirely  out  of  place ;  if  the  latter, 
confirmation  is  the  public  act  of  giving  expression  to  the  adherence 
to  this  religion  of  the  spirit.  If  confirmation  can  not  be  made  obli- 
gatory, and,  as  jnatters  now  stand,  we  must  still  say,  Born  a  Jew, 
always  a  Jew  (even  if  there  is  never  any  affiliation  with  the  work  of 
Judaism),  provided  there  has  not  taken  place  an  open  abjuration  of 
the  religion,  yet  would  it  be  a  good  and  wise  step  forward  if  this  or 
any  other  representative  body  would  declare  that,  for  those  not 
born  Jews  but  who  yet  believe  in  the  traths  and  principles  of  Juda- 
ism, public  confirmation  and  confession,  and  this  alone,  is  the  con- 
dition necessarv  for  entrance.  As  for  children  born  of  Jewish 
parents,  since  the  Bar  Mitzvah,  of  which  I  shall  speak  at  length 
presently,  is  an  antiquated,  soulless  ceremony  with  no  meaning  for 
us  and  our  time,  some  public  expression  of  belief  is  necessary.  As 
formerly  the  so-called  Bar  Mitzvah  ceremony  was  a  matter  of 
course,  and  every  boy  at  the  age  of  thirteen  recited  at  least  the 
Bracha  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation,  so  idw,  by  continuous, 
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continual  and  careful  attention  to  the  matter,  can  we  make  the 
confirmation  the  intelligent  public  expression  of  entrance  into  the 
bond  of  Judaism.  Confirmation  would  then  mean  for  us  that  pub- 
lic impressive  ceremonial  whereby  the  confirmants  shall  declare 
their  purpose  to  believe  in  and  uphold  the  principles  of  Judaism,  a 
responsible,  self-actuated  confession  of  their  religious  belief. 

CONFIRMATION   AND   BAR  MITZVAH. 

The  Bar  Mitzvah  ceremony  is  a  remnant  of  rabbinism.  It  was 
instituted  in  Germany.  The  expression  Bar  Mitzvah  in  this  sense 
was  not  at  all  current  before  the  fourteenth  century.  (See  Loew, 
Lebensaiter,  210.)  The  significance  of  the  ceremony  lay  in  the 
thought  that  a  boy  who  had  completed  his  thirteenth  year  had 
reached  his  majority,  and  the  public  expression  of  this  fact  con- 
sisted in  the  lad's  reciting  the  JTTifir?  D3TV1  and  reading  from  the 
weekly  portion  of  the  law.  In  the  Talmud  and  later  writings  the 
male  who  was  considered  of  age  was  called  *7Hi  qr  ptMl)?  "Q,  and 
the  sign  of  majority  was  not  any  certain  age  that  the  boy  had 
reached,  but  the  appearance  of  the  flVlJW  VHP,  the  attainment  of 
the  age  of  puberty.  Making  the  time  of  the  majority  depend  on  a 
set  and  fixed  age  was,  therefore,  as  Loew  has  pointed  out,  an  anti- 
Talmudic  reform.  The  naming  of  the  thirteenth  year  as  the  proper 
age  for  considering  the  Jewish  lad  an  adult  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  tradition  preserved  in  Mishnah 
Abot  Perek  v.  21,  tr7C  p  nMti?  "W  P  lf\pti?  QW  WDtlp 
rVfifO*?  "1BT  "  The  boy  must  begin  the  study  of  the  Torah  at  five, 
of  the  Mishnah  at  ten  years  of  age ;  at  thirteen  he  must  carry  out 
the  DIVO*"  an<l  the  further  expression  attributed  to  R.  Eleazer  in 
the  Midrash  Bereschith  R..  u  Every  man  is  responsible  for  his  son 
unto  his  thirteenth  year,  then  he  must  say  the  benediction  "IVO 

^"ttDflB*,  '  Blessed  be  He  who  has  delivered  me  from  all  responsibility 
for  this  one ;'  "  t.  e.,  the  responsibility  of  making  the  son  engage  in 
the  study  of  the  law,  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  commandments 
which  had  been  the  duty  of  the  father  to  that  time.  The  expression 
quoted  above,  rOVZfr  ")E>y  &7W  p»  must  be  understood  the  boy  of 
thirteen  or  thereabout,  i.  e„  he  who  has  attained  the  age  of  puberty, 
for  in  Palestine  the  male  of  thirteen  or  thereabout  reaches  that  age. 
This  passage  is  only  Hagada,  not  Halacha,  occurring  in  a  popular 
enumeration  of  the  duties  and  characteristics  attaching  to  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  life,  a  sort  of  Mishnaic  precursor  to  the  famed 
'•  Seven  Ages  "  of  the  English  poet.    The  expression  JTT  *?tP  IBMJfO 
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in  the  benediction  ^ICDStT  "TTO  (which  beued  ction,  by  the  way, 
is  and  .was  spoken  by  the  father  on  the  day  of  the  son's  Bar  Mitz- 
vah) well  shows  that  the  meaning  is  that  the  boy  from  then  on  was 
a  |*tP ty  *0 ;  i-  «.,  one  who  was  responsible  for  the  proper  fulfill- 
ment of  every  commandment,  and  the  proper  observance  of  every 
duty  which  the  law  imposed  upon  the  adult  Jew.  Before  the  four- 
teenth century,  then,  the  very  fact  of  a  boy's  attaining  the  age  of 
puberty  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  life  made  him  a 
71*U,  a  man,  without  any  further  ceremony  or  public  expression. 
From  the  fourteenth  century  on,  no  matter  how  childish  the  child 
might  be,  the  thirteenth  year  was  the  fixed  time  and  the  calling  to 
the  Torah  in  the  synagogue  the  public  sign  of  the  event.  During 
all  these  centuries  the  ceremony  held  its  own,  but  it  perforce  became 
a  dry  form ;  if  it  ever  possessed  any  meaning  it  lost  it  in  time,  and 
notably  in  this  century  when  so  many  of  the  old  laws  to  fulfill  which 
was  incumbent  upon  every  Israelite  in  an  earlier  day  have  been  by 
common  consent  silently  disregarded  and  abolished  as  no  longer 
expressive  of  the  religious  spirit.  The  Bar  Mitzvah  is  a  soulless 
ceremony  without  any  signification ;  it  is  an  old  and  worn  tradition. 
When  it  was  instituted  it  was  a  reform ;  it  has  lived  its  day.  It 
would  be  preposterous  for  a  father  to  say  now  ^DfltJ*  *11*G  for  a 
boy  is  not  of  age  at  thirteen,  and  the  observance  of  some  tradi- 
tional Jewish  customs,  more  or  less,  does  not  constitute  manhood. 
And  in  what  does  the  Bar  Mitzvah  consist  now?  The  boy  recites 
no  Sedrah,  not  even  a  Perashah ;  he  learns  the  Beracha  very  often, 
if  not  in  most  instances,  from  an  English  or  German  transliter- 
ation, ascends  the  platform,  speaks  the  lesson  he  has  learned  by 
rote,  much  as  a  parrot  would,  without  understanding  a  word  he 
sayfc  or  that  he  hears  read  from  the  Torah,  returns  to  his  parents, 
and  the  religious  conscience  is  satisfied.  The  whole  proceeding 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  farce  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  away 
with  the  better.  It  was  because  of  the  soullessness,  the  meaning- 
lessness,  and  the  dry  formality  of  the  Bar  Mitzvah  ceremony  that 
the  confirmation  has  been  introduced.  The  two  can  not  exist  side 
by  side  consistently.  The  confirmation  takes  the  place  of  the  Bar 
Mitzvah,  and  rightly  so.  In  the  early  days  of  the  introduction  of 
the  confirmation  service,  the  Bar  Mitzvah  ceremony  was  not  tam- 
pered with  for  fear  of  arousing  still  more. violent  opposition  than 
the  institution  of  the  confirmation  aroused.  The  two  ceremonies 
existed  on  in  the  same  congregation  side  by  side — the  one  to  satisfy 
the  conservative  spirit,  the  other  to  impress  the  children  with  the 
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meaning  of  the  religion ;  the  one  belongs  to  the  sixteenth,  the  other 
to  the  nineteenth  century.    The  Bar  Mitzvah  ceremony  has  lived 
its  day,  and  so  we  should  declare  it.    In  Palestine  the  thirteenth 
year,  or  rather  the  signs  of  puberty,  marked  the  age  of  majority ; 
with  us  it  is  the  twenty-first  year.    In  the  Germany  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  time  and  place  of  the  institution  of  the  *Q 
fTfifO  the  fulfillment  of  the  HIVO  in  all  their  ramifications  designated 
and  marked  the  Jew,  therefore  the  term  iTl¥D  ID  son  of  the  com- 
mandment, the  doer,  the  actor,  not  H310N  "13  the  believer.    In  our 
time  these  JT)¥0  have  been  discarded  as  non-essential,  for  they  are 
not  of  that  class  which  Ibn  Ezra  designates  as  "  commandments 
which  are  fundamental  principles,  not  dependent  on  time  nor  any 
other  accident,  but  implanted  in  the  heart,  rejoicing  the  heart;" 
therefore  they  are  no  longer  fulfilled  by  the  vast  majority.    The  Bar 
Mitzvah  emphasizes  the  old  and  false  notion  of  the  autonomy  of  the 
males  in  religious  matters ;  with  us  the  girls  are  of  as  much  impor- 
tance    To  keep  up  the  Bar  Mitzvah  is. to  countenance  an  empty 
form  without  meaning  for  us  or  our  time ;  the  confirmation  answers 
all  purposes.    If  there  is  anything  whatever  in  the  Bar  Mitzvah  worth 
preserving,  such  as  the  recital  of  the  Bracha,  as  symbolical  of  the 
importance  of  the  Torah  for  Judaism,  it  can  be  made  a  part  of  the 
confirmation.      The  principle  «of  the  Bar  Mitzvah,  if  it  has  any 
principle,  which  I  do  not  believe,  has  no  weight  now ;  the  ceremony 
is  one  of  the  many  religious  forms  which  have  lived  their  day  and 
should  disappear  entirely  from  the  service  of  the  congregations. 
As  formerly  every  boy  was  necessitated  to  participate  in  the  Bar 
Mitzvah  ceremony,  so  now  should  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  congre- 
gation be  confirmed,  inasmuch  as  confirmation  has  taken  the  place 
of  Bar  Mitzvah. 

AGE  OF  CONFIRMANTS. 

The  discussion  of  the  Bar  Mitzvah  question  naturally  leads  to  a 
consideration  of  the  age  at  which  children  should  be  confirmed. 
The  custom  now  almost  universal  is  to  confirm  the  boys  and 
girls  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  or  on  the  Shebuoth  nearest  to  the 
thirteenth  anniversary  of  their  birth.  This  is  a  remnant  of  the 
Bar  Mitzvah  institution.  As  the  Bar  Mitzvah  ceremony  at  the 
time  it  was  introduced  was  designed  to  take  place  when  the  boy 
reached  thirteen,  because  in  Palestine  that  age  was  the  age  of 
puberty,  and  therefore  considered  the  beginning  of  manhood,  so 
the  age  of  confirmation  was  set  at  thirteen.  During  all  these 
years  this  custom  has  held   its   own,  but  every   rabbi   who  has 
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had  confirmation  classes  under  his  instruction  has  felt  that  the  age 
of  thirteen,  or  even  fourteen,  is  entirely  too  early  for  a  proper  com- 
prehension of  the  lessons  taught  and  also  that  however  deep  may 
Be  the  impression  made  on  the  day  of  confirmation  the  children  are 
not  old  enough  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  meaning  and  im- 
portance of  the  ceremony.  We  should  have  not  an  age  test  but  a 
capability  test.  In  the  first  place,  no  child  that  has  not  taken  the 
full  course  of  the  Sabbath-school  instruction  should  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  confirmation  class.  Then  at  least  there  is  a  fair  foun- 
dation for  the  instruction.  A  promiscuous  class,  composed  of 
children  of  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the 
school,  all  of  whom  join  the  class  simply  because  they  have  at- 
tained the  age  prescribed,  presents  great  difficulties  to  the  teacher, 
which  would  not  exist  if  all  the  children  stood  on  one  level.  Thir- 
teen years  might  be  made  the  minimum  if  so  desired,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  confirm  children  at  fifteen,  sixteen  or 
even  older;  in  truth,  the  older  the  better,  for  then  there  is  more 
possibility  of  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  instruction.  Nor  may 
we  forget  that  to  set  an  absolute  age  is  folly ;  some  children  at  thir- 
teen are  as  capable  and  more  so  than  others  at  sixteen.  It  appears 
to  me  that  to  have  some  rule  of  action  and  to  make  the  work  of  the 
teacher  as  telling  and  as  fruitful  of  results  as  possible  it  should  be 
determined  that  in  every  congregation  in  which  the  ceremony  of 
confirmation  is  in  vogue  the  age  of  those  to  be  confirmed  shall  be 
regulated  merely  by  the  ability  of  the  children  as  it  seems  fitting  to 
the  rabbi,  and  that  a  completion  of  the  Sabbath-school  instruction 
shall  be  a  condition  imposed  upon  all  ere  they  become  members  of 
the  confirmation  class. 

INSTRUCTION  OP  CONFIRMANTS — CATECHI8MS. 

What  shall  be  taught  in  the  confirmation  classes?  Truly  an  im- 
portant and  a  most  difficult  question.  The  answer  the  most  nat- 
ural and  the  first  to  occur  to  every  one  is,  the  principles  of  Judaism. 
Here  we  at  once  strike  upon  a  rock;  what  are  the  principles  of 
Judaism?  From  the  days  that  Maimonides  formulated  his  thirteen 
Ani  Maamins  and  Albo  expounded  the  three  principles  which  he 
named  the  Ikkarim,  there  has  been  a  changing  and  a  shifting  in  the 
minds  of  the  various  teachers  as  to  what  the  fundamental  principles 
are;  there  is  but  one  upon  which  all  have  and  are  agreed,  and  that 
is  the  unity  of  God ;  in  regard  to  every  other  there  has  been  a  change 
of   standpoints.     Even    the  doctrine   of    the  immortality   of   the 
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soul,  which  to-day  is,  I  may  say,  universally  accepted  as  one  of  the 
chief  teachings  of  the  religion,  was  denied  by  a  very  important  sect 
in  early  days,  and  yet  none  on  that  account  would  deny  the  name 
Jew  to  the  Sadducees.  The  teaching  of  D*DC  JO  PPWfl  of  rever 
lation  itself,  which  Albo  posited  as  one  of  the  three  fundamental 
principles,  is  explained  in  so  many  different  ways,  by  each  one 
according  to  his  own  light,  that  we  have  the  opinions  ranging  from  a 
firm  belief  in  the  actual  revelation  on  Mt.  Sinai,  the  descent  of  God 
unto  the  mount  and  the  giving  of  the  commandments  unto  Moses, 
to  the  thought  that  revelation,  inspiration  and  genius  are  all  of 
one  and  the  same  character,  not  dependent  on  time  or  place,  a 
mysterious  working  upon  the  minds  of  the  most  gifted  of  the 
human  race.  And  yet  in  spite  of  this  diversity  of  opinion  all  these 
are  included  in  the  category  of  Jews.  It  is  plain  that  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  class  will  depend  upon  the  individuality  of  the  teacher. 
We  have  no  hard-bound  system  of  belief,  no  smaller  and  no  greater 
catechism,  no  confession  by  which  we  must  swear  in  order  to 
belong  to  the  faith.  The  doctrines  which  are  accepted  now  by  all, 
ultra-orthodox  and  radical  reform,  are  the  existence  and  unity  of 
God,  the  belief  in  the  higher  vocation  of  man,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  then  the  conviction  of  the  special  mission  of  Israel  to 
live  on  and  continue  the  exponent  and  teacher  of  monotheism 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  To  these  are  to  be  added  all 
those  teachings  of  morality,  of  duties  to  God,  to  man.  to  self,  to  the 
lower  creation,  which  of  necessity  adhere  to  Judaism,  the  ethical 
monotheism.  How  shall  these  matters  be  taught?  The  system  of 
catechistic  teaching  has  been  and  is  still  in  vogue.  From  the  pub- 
lication of  Herz  Homburg's  |V¥  p  in  1812  to  the  issue  of  the  last 

catechism  of  some  American  pulpit  occupant,  the  number  of  cate- 
chisms has  been  legion,  some  like  those  of  Herxheimer,  Stein, 
Einhorn,  Philippson,  Hirsh,  and  others  being  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  religious  literature;  others  not  to  be  mentioned  should 
never  have  been  given  to  the  world,  being  but  a  dry  formulary  of 
questions  and  answers.  Since  Judaism  is  happily  not  a  dogmatic 
system  and  it  permits  the  greatest  latitude,  it  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  a  uniform  catechism  is  well  nigh  an  impossibility,  in  truth,  is 
not  to  be  desired.  Each  rabbi  will  teach  the  young  people  under 
his  guidance  according  to  his  ability  and  conscience.  However, 
some  drawn-up  statement  in  the  form  of  a  small  treatise,  containing 
explanations  of  the  great  and  important  doctrines  and  teachings 
and  having  the  approval  of  a  representative  Jewish  body,  would  be 
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welcome  to  many  teachers  and  preachers  who  require  a  guide.  It 
might  be  that  in  small  localities  in  which  there  is  no  established 
congregation  there  are  yowng  people  who  would  wish  to  learn 
what  are  the  bases  of  Jewish  belief,  and  then  to  be  confirmed ;  to 
them  also  such  a  treatise  would  be  very  welcome.  This  would  have 
to  be  a  concise,  brief  statement ;  the  bulky  catechisms  of  an  earlier 
day  are  a  troubling  of  the  spirit ;  Judaism  is  the  least  dogmatic  of 
religions,  its  theology  the  least  cumbersome,  and,  therefore,  a  small 
treatise  of  this  kind  will  best  appeal  to  the  reason  and  the  heart  of 
man. 

THE   PUBLIC   SERVICES,   OR  AGENDA  FOR  CONFIRMATION. 

The  first  and  foremost  object  of  the  public  confirmation  service  is 
to  make  it  as  impressive  as  possible,  in  order  that  it  may  have  a 
deep  and  lasting  effect  upon  the  children,  and  the  chief  thing  to  be 
avoided  is  the  appearance  of  any  theatrical  feature  or  any  sensa- 
tional pomp  This  must  be  left  in  great  part  to  the  good  sense  of 
the  rabbi,  but  there  are  several  points  in  this  public  service  which 
will  bear  discussion,  and  concerning  which  we  may  come  to  some 
definite  conclusion.  Shall  any  promises  be  exacted  of  the  children? 
Shall  they  be  made  to  swear  that  they  will  keep  this  or  believe  that? 
It  has  been  claimed  that  the  service  will  leave  a  most  lasting  im 
pression  if  these  promises  are  exacted,  and  that,  being  given  at  a 
time  of  life  when  the  mind  and  heart  are  pure,  they  are  apt  to 
deeply  affect  the  character ;  "  the  vow  is  proper,  because  no  person 
will  readily  break  a  promise  given  at  the  most  solemn  moment  of 
life,  in  a  place  in  which  feelings  of  the  greatest  reverence  are  called 
forth/1  However  this  may  be,  I  do  not  consider  it  proper  to  de- 
mand these  promises  from  the  children,  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  at  the  age  at  which  we  now  confirm,  these  children  are 
not  responsible ;  they  make  the  promises  because  they  are  told  to 
do  so  without  any  thought  of  the  almost  inexpressible  weight  and 
significance  of  the  words  they  speak.  If  the  time  will  come  that  we 
will  confirm  our  youth  at  an  age  at  which  they  are  responsible  and 
can  carefully  weigh  the  full  intent  and  meaning  of  what  they  vow 
and  promise,  this  difficulty  will  be  overcome.  In  the  second  place 
we  know  that  in  well  nigh  every  instance  in  which  these  promises 
have  been  made  they  have  in  one  or  another  particular  been  broken 
for  the  very  reason,  as  stated  above,  that  the  children  did  not  com- 
prehend nor  consider  the  meaning  and  import  of  the  words.  Why, 
then,  being  almost  certain  that  the  promises  one  and  all  will  not  be 
kept,  shall  we  make  these  young  persons  a  party  to  an  act  of  per- 
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jury?  This  is  a  strong  word,  I  know,  but  does  it  not  express  the 
facts  of  the  case?  Judaism  wants  no  blind  obedience,  no  unthink- 
ing worship  on  the  part  of  its  children.  It  is  pre-eminently  a 
religion  appealing  to  the  reason  and  intelligence  of  man,  and  it  can 
not  but  condemn  any  act  in  which  the  reason  has  not  full  swa^,  as 
it  has  not  in  the  undeveloped  mind  of  the  child  at  the  time  of  con- 
firmation. It,  therefore,  seems  to  me  that  any  direct  questioning 
and  answering  of  the  character— Will  you  keep  this  command?  I 
will.  Do  you  believe  this  doctrine?  I  do — should  be  eliminated 
from  the  confirmation  ceremonv:  a  confession  or  declaration  of 
faith  should  be  substituted  for  it  in  which  the  chief  articles  of 
Judaism  are  contained  and  which  the  class  or  one  member  of  the 
class  may  recite  as  a  public  expression  of  what  Judaism  is. 

Shall  there  be  an  examination  of  what  the  confirmants  have 
studied  and  learned  during  the  year  on  the  day  of  confirmation  in 
the  synagogue?  Most  ministers  begin  the  special  instruction  of  their 
confirmation  classes  in  November  or  December  and  labor  with  them 
for  six  or  seven  months.  The  examination  of  the  class  in  the 
work  done  usually  takes  place  in  the  school-rooms  of  the  congrega- 
tion on  the  Sunday  before  Shebuoth,  and  the  parents  and  members 
of  the  congregation  are  invited  to  be  present,  but  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  only  a  small  minority  that  takes  interest  enough 
to  attend.  The  questions  and  answers  are  gone  through  with,  n  * 
impression  is  left  upon  the  children,  and  no  good,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  is  done  by  the  examination.  Shall  the  examination  take  place 
in  the  synagogue?  At  once  the  objection  will  arise  that  it  is  too 
dry  and  tedious,  that  it  is  not  interesting  to  the  great  mass  of  peo- 
ple assembled,  that  it  sounds  like  a  cut-and-dried  affair.  This 
last-mentioned  objection  is  not  worthy  of  consideration  if  the  min- 
ister has  the  consciousness  that  the  children  have  done  well  and 
know  the  work  (and  no  conscientious  minister  will  confirm  children 
unless  he  has  that  knowledge).  Considering  the  fact  that  the 
instruction  has  continued  for  so  long  a  time  and  that  confirmation 
day  is  the  proper  occasion  on  which  the  children  shall  show  that 
they  understand  and  know  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality, 
a  short  examination — or,  if  you  will,  questioning — is  eminently 
proper  and  in  place.  Not  that  there  shall  be  a  full  examination  of 
all  the  work  done ;  that  would  take  too  long  and  be  too  tedious ;  but 
a  questioning  to  consume,  let  us  say,  about  fifteen  minutes.  The 
most  important  points  can  be  touched  upon  in  this  period  of  time, 
and  it  will  be  not  only  effective  for  the  confirmants  but  also  bene- 
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ficial  for  the  congregation,  to  the  most  of  whom  it  will  do  no  harm 
to  hear  what  are  the  principles  of  Judaism,  nor  will  f  o  *hort  a  time 
devoted  to  this  purpose  prove  tedious  or  wearisome. 

As  for  the  service  itself,  it  would  be  well  if  some  form  could  be 
decided  upon.  In  glancing  over  the  accounts  of  the  confirmation 
services  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  I  find  that  well-nigh  every 
rabbi  has  his  JHJD-  The  exercises  should  consist  of  a  few  pray- 
ers, a  declaration  of  faith,  a  short  examination  as  suggested  above ; 
the  recital  of  the  Ten  Commandments  from  the  Torah  in  Hebrew, 
as  symbolical  of  the  historical  significance  of  the  day,  and  the 
response  in  English,  the  blessing  by  the  rabbi  and  parents,  and 
beautiful  and  appropriate  music.  All  set  programmes,  speeches, 
addresses  to  teachers  and  others  are  very  much  out  of  place ;  they 
give  the  whole  ceremony  the  character  of  a  performance,  which  is  to 
be  avoided.  At  my  last  confirmation  I  introduced  a  feature  which 
added  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  impressiveness  of  the  ceremony, 
viz :  the  singing  of  hymns  by  the  confirmants  themselves — hymns 
appropriate  in  words  and  in  music  to  the  time,  place  and  occasion. 
The  hymns  written  for  the  purpose  were  as  follows  : 

OPENING  HYMN. 

Here,  O  God,  we  children  stand, 
At  Thy  shrine  our  place  to  take. 

Holy,  holy  is  this  day ! 
Bless  us  for  Thy  great  name's  sake ; 
Now  to  Thee  our  prayers  ascend, 
To  our  words  in  love  attend. 
Hear,  O  Father,  hear  our  pray'r, 
From  our  hearts  it  speaks  to  Thee. 
Teach  us,  God,  our  duties  all ; 
Thee  to  seek,  Thy  love  to  see — 
True  to  be  and  good  and  kind, 
Pure  in  heart  and  soul  and  mind.    Amen. 

CLOSING  HYMN. 

Thy  presence  have  we  sought,  O  God, 

The  sacred  sounds  of  truth  we've  heard ; 
Whate'er  our  life,  whate'er  our  lot, 

A  guide  to  us  shall  be  Thy  Word. 
To  Thee  arise  our  words  of  praise, 

Our  words  attun'd  to  grateful  song ; 
Assist  us,  Thou,  that  all  our  days, 

Be  pure  as  this,  free  from  all  wrong. 
We  leave  this  spot,  Thy  sacred  shrine, 

Our  trust  in  Thee  so  firm  and  strong ; 
Oh,  ever  may  Thy  love  divine 

Our  footsteps  guide  our  whole  life  long.    Amen. 
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The  effect  of  the  singing  of  those  hymns  by  the  fresh, young,  clear 
and  fervent  voices  upon  the  congregation  was  electrical,  and  was 
quite  the  most  impressive  feature  of  a  very  impressive  service. 

As  a  ritual  for  confirmation  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  something 
like  the  following : 

1.  Opening  hymn  by  the  class. 

2.  Opening  prayer. 

3.  Music  bv  choir. 

4.  Floral  prayer,  according  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Wise 
in  his  hymn-book,  that  the  children  deposit  their  flowers  on  the 
pulpit ;  a  very  graceful  and  beautiful  act  symbolical  of  the  season 
of  the  vear  and  the  flower-like  lives  of  the  confirmants. 

o.  Recital  of  Ten  Commandments  from  the  Torah,  with  appro- 
priate prayers  before  and  after. 

6.  Music  by  choir. 

7.  A  few  words  by  one  of  the  confirmants  telling  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  dav. 

8.  Music. 

9.  Sermon  by  rabbi  to  congregation,  to  close  with  admonitory 
address  to  children. 

10.  Music. 

11.  Short  examination,  to  conclude  with  declaration  of  faith. 

12.  Blessing  of  children  by  rabbi. 

13.  Closing  hymn,  sung  by  class. 

14.  Concluding  prayer. 

15.  Dismissal  of  children  to  parents. 

16.  Music. 

I  have  not  written  out  any  of  the  prayers  suggested,  as  this  should 
perhaps  best  be  left  to  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose.  We 
should  determine  upon  some  common  form  of  confirmation,  which 
may  be  a  guide  to  all  who  look  to  us  for  help  in  such  matters. 

ABUSES   OF   CONFIRMATION. 

In  concluding  this  paper  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  subject 
which  has  tended  greatly  to  bring  the  ceremony  of  confirmation 
into  discredit,  and  has  furnished  the  only  foothold  of  support  to 
those  who  oppose  this  beautiful  service.  As  the  Bar  Mitzvah  cere- 
mony lost  all  its  influence  as  a  soul-stirring  and  soul-lifting  service 
because  it  became  dry  and  unmeaning,  so  the  confirmation  is 
threatened  with  a  danger,  not  of  the  same  kind,  it  is  true,  but  greater, 
the  danger  of  pomp,  show,  display  and  ostentation.  This  has  been 
growing  apace,  and  it  is  time  that  we  cry  halt !     Or  else  all  the  g©od 
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to  be  gained  by  the  service  will  be  lost  in  the  showy  and  sensational 
features  now  connected  therewith.  And  first  we  must  speak  of  the 
ceremony  as  conducted  in  the  synagogue  itself.  Every  attempt  at 
theatrical  display,  such  as  studied  effects  on  the  part  of  the  children, 
through  which  the  acting  is  plainly  apparent,  printed  programmes, 
as  though  the  service  were  an  entertainment  or  an  exhibition,  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  If  we  desire  to  carry  reforms  into  the  doings 
of  our  people  we  must  begin  there,  where  we  have  the  greatest 
influence.  The  ceremony  must  be  fervent,  impressive,  sublime. 
The  participants  must  be  impressed  not  with  the  all-importance  of 
the  outer  appearances,  the  attitudes,  the  voice,  the  gesture,  as  is  now 
so  frequently  the  case,  but  the  rabbi  must  use  his  every  effort  to 
work  upon  the  soul,  the  inner  feeling  of  the  confirmants,  and  if  he 
be  spiritually-minded  he  can  readily  do  so,  and  then  the  outer 
accompaniments  will  adjust  themselves.  They  will  be  natural, 
responsive  to  the  inner  mood,  and  that  is  what  must  be  striven  for. 
We  must  aim  to  make  the  confirmation  a  purely  religious  ceremony, 
affecting  mind  and  heart  of  all,  not  a  brilliant  entertainment,  with 
twenty  or  thirty  or  more  children  as  performers  and  the  congregation 
as  an  audience,  admiring  or  criticising  as  the  case  may  be.  There 
must  be  a  flowing  of  the  religious  current  to  and  fro,  so  working 
that  the  mind  of  the  looker-on  may  be  occupied  not  with  the  thought 
of  the  appearance  or  the  beauty,  or  the  success  or  the  failure,  but 
only  with  the  thought  of  the  religious  significance  of  it  all.  Every- 
thing outer  shall  so  blend  with  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  that  it 
shall  all  be  lost  in  the  higher  significance  of  the  day  and  the  occasion. 
If  we  begin  here  in  the  synagogue  and  divest  the  ceremony  of  every 
element  of  pomp  and  show  we  can  go  further  and  devote  ourselves 
to  the  correction  of  the  abuses  of  confirmation  which  have  crept 
into  the  homes  of  our  people.  If  wTe  can  succeed  in  setting  forth 
prominently  and  purely  religious  feature  of  confirmation,  all 
these  questions  of  extravagance  in  the  dress  of  the  girls,  of  the 
vulgar  display  of  presents  in  every  home  on  confirmation  day,  of 
grand  and  magnificent  receptions,  rivaling  the  splendor  of  wedding 
receptions,  will  adjust  themselves.  None  too  assiduously  and  too 
firmly  can  we  set  ourselves  to  the  correction  of  these  abuses  of  con- 
firmation in  the  synagogue  and  in  the  homes.  In  these  abuses  which 
have  grown  up  lies  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  efficacy  and 
great  good  to  be  derived  from  the  ceremony.  Children's  minds  are 
occupied  not  so  much  with  the  meaning  of  the  step  they  are  to  take 
as  with  the  question  of  dress,  appearance  and  presents.     Parents' 
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thoughts  arc  occupied  not  so  much  with  the  deep  and  awful  signifi- 
cance of  the  confirmation  of  their  children  in  the  religion  aB  with 
the  consideration  of  having  every  external  feature  connected  with 
the  day  as  beautiful  and  brilliant  as  possible.  Great  reforms  are 
necessary  and  possible  here,  and  the  sooner  we,  the  ministers  (for 
from  us  the  movement  must  emanate),  apply  ourselves  to  them  the 
better.  Many,  many  good  people  in  the  congregations  withhold 
their  children  from  confirmation  because  of  these  very  abuses.  If 
rightly  done  there  is  no  reason  why  every  young  person  in  the  con- 
gregation should  not  be  confirmed,  in  place  of  the  comparatively 
small  number  who  now  pass  through  the  ceremony.  With  deter- 
mined effort  these  abuses  can  be  overcome,  if  not  in  one  then  in  five 
or  ten  or  twenty  years ;  let  us  keep  at  it,  let  us  work  at  it,  and  suc- 
cess will  surely  crown  our  endeavors.  Confirmation  in  the  synagogue 
will  become  what  it  should  be  and  what  it  was  meant  to  be  when 
introduced  by  those  great  religious  teachers  who  were  so  eminently 
in  touch  with  the  religious  needs  of  the  people  in  our  century,  a 
plain,  simple,  impressive,  soul-inspiring  ceremony,  uplifting  the 
spirits  of  those  confirmed,  of  the  parents  and  of  the  worshipers  on 
the  wings  of  devotion,  bringing  them  all  nearer  and  nigher  into  the 
spirit  of  truth  and  love,  the  God  of  Israel  and  of  mankind. 
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[Appendix  C] 

HOW  TO  TEACH  BIBLICAL  HISTORY  IN  OUR 

SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 

By  Rabbi  Dr.  E.  Bchrelber,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Since  times  immemorial  theology  claimed  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
truth,  and  looked  down  upon  philosophy,  which  claimed  to  seek  the 
truth.  Hence  belief  and  science  are  still  opposing  forces,  at  least  in 
the  Church.  Judaism  teaches  Tn*7J<  17  flX  JTT  "  know,  compre- 
hend the  Eternal  thy  God."  There  is  nothing  like  a  "  creed "  in 
Judaism,  which  might  stand  in  the  way  of  the  searcher  after  truth. 
And  yet  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  progress  of  the  so-called 
"  science  of  religion' '  has  exercised  so  far  very  little  influence  upon 
the  instruction  in  our  religious  schools. 

We  notice  with  pleasure  how  the  results  of  advanced  science 
benefit  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  the  public  schools.  Yet  in 
the  religious  schools  even  of  our  reform  congregations  the  most 
antiquated  errors  are  still  taught  as  truths. 

It  would  lead  me  too  far  to  pursue  this  question  in  all  its  ramifi- 
cations. I  omit,  therefore,  the  dogmatic  part  of  our  religious  in- 
struction, and  will  limit  my  remarks  to  biblical  history. 

Shall  the  teacher  of  the  higher  classes  instruct  the  pupils  in 
accord  with  the  antiquated  ideas  on  inspiration,  miracles,  divine 
authority  of  the  Bible,  revelation,  thus  ignoring  or  even  defying  the 
results  of  history,  geology,  biology  and  natural  philosophy?  Or 
shall  he  try  to  harmonize  science  and  religion?  And  how  shall  he 
doit? 

This  is  one  of  the  burning  questions.  Shall  the  children  learn  in 
the  school  things  which  their  parents  do  not  believe?  Is  this  in 
harmony  with  ethics? 

I  know  there  are  those  who  will  be  ready  with  the  trite  answer : 
Let  the  children  learn  to  believe  as  much  as  you  want;  later  on 
they  will  form  their  own  judgment,  and  throw  overboard  whatever 
does  not  suit  them.  But,  alas,  experience  shows  that  this  danger- 
ous principle,  so  generally  practiced,  is  the  cause  why  so  many 
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young  men  and  women  join  the  ranks  of  the  atheists  and  infidels. 
To  be  sure,  they  throw  overboard  not  only  superstition  and  error, 
but  on  account  of  a  false  method  of  instruction  they  throw  over- 
board everything;  the  shell  and  the  kernel,  the  form  and  the  es- 
sence. And  can  better  things  be  expected  if  the  germ  of  doubt  and 
skepticism  is  thus  systematically  planted  into  the  soul  of  the  child? 
Ask  our  agnostics  whether  such  teaching  was  not  at  the  root  of 
their  unbelief.  Here  is  a  reform  necessary,  and  soon,  or  the  "  too 
late  "  will  stare  us  in  the  face. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  story  of  creation.  The  orthodox  conception 
looks  at  it  in  the  light  of  a  noli  me  tangere  The  scientific  stand- 
point sees  in  it  the  childish  idea  of  the  Hebrew  people  on  the  origin 
of  all  things. 

Now  suppose  the  biblical  cosmogony  is  incompatible  with  the 
doctrines  of  astronomy,  botany,  zoology,  geology,  physique  and 
anthropology !  What  of  it?  Let  the  teacher  inform  his  pupils  that 
the  poet  of  the  Bible  had  produced  a  beautiful  legend,  far  superior 
to  the  cosmogonies  of  other  nations  of  antiquity.  The  Bible  loses 
nothing  in  its  grandeur  and  sublimity  by  such  methods.  It  gains 
rather. 

It  is  needless  to  know  the  spot  where  the  paradise  of  humanity 
has  been  situated  or  where  the  tree  of  knowledge  was  planted,  yet 
we  can  teach  the  pupil  how  to  admire  the  sublime  spirit  of  the 
beautiful  myth  concerning  the  primitive  man. 

What  has  it  to  do  with  religion,  whether  the  pupil  is  taught  that 
people  in  those  days  had  lived  900  or  more  years? 

The  charming  legend  of  the  great  "flood,"  justly  called  the 
"  migrating  legend  of  all  times  and  ages,"  need  not  be  taught  as 
history,  but  the  teacher  may  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  relig- 
ious spirit  of  the  Hebrews  has  changed  this  legend  most  cleverly  by 
representing  it  as  a  punishment  of  a  sinful  humanity,  and  not  of  a 
mere  nation. 

In  accord  with  modern  geology,  the  teaeher  will  not  tell  his 
advanced  pupils  that  Noah  found  room  in  his  ark  for  a  pair  of  every 
species  of  animals. 

Prof.  Noeldccke,  the  great  orientalist,  says  in  the  "  Zeitschrift  der 
Deutsch-Morgenlaendischen  Gesellschaft  "  (Vol.  XVII.,  p.  707)  that 
u  no  nation  and  no  great  tribe  had  ever  known  their  patriarch." 
This  may  be  considered  an  axiom  of  modern  historical  criticism. 
Shall  then  the  teacher  of  Biblical  history  be  bound  to  regard  the 
three  patriarchs  as  historical  persons?    Does  not  the  Bible  gain, 
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when  these  three  patriarchs  whose  lives  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word  are  open  to  strong  criticism,  are  shown  as  types  of  the  national 
individuality,  whether  historical  or  not? 

Shall  the  so-called  "Akeda  "  still  be  taught  in  the  old  way,  which 
represents  God  as  a  tempter,  who  induces  a  father  to  deaden  every 
paternal  feeling,  who  demands  human  sacrifice?  Let  the  teacher 
rather  convey  the  idea  that  this  chapter  forms  a  strong  protect 
against  human  pacrifice,  and  shows  how  it  was  substituted  on  the 
very  threshold  of  our  history  by  animal  sacrifice ;  as  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  abolish  in  those  days  sacrifice  in  every  form.  Here  the  pas- 
sages of  the  prophets  Jeremiah,  Micah,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Psalms,  etc., 
on  the  subject  of  sacrifice  might  be  profitably  quoted.  The  strug- 
gle of  Jacob  with  the  angel  during  the  night  might  well  be  ex- 
plained as  a  prototype  of  the  people  of  Israel  throughout  their 
checkered  history. 

In  the  same  way  it  is  not  necessary  to  teach  that  all  the  so-called 
Mosaic  laws  were  given  by  Moses,  for  on  the  one  hand  we  know  full 
well  that  this  was  not  the  case.  I  only  mention  as  unum  pro  multu 
the  prohibited  degrees  of  marriage,  which  were  necessarily  the  out- 
come of  a  development  of  centuries — and  on  the  other  a  good 
law  loses  nothing  of  its  intrinsic  value,  no  matter  who  is  its  author. 
Aside  from  this  everything  ought  to  be  omitted  which  in  the  least 
might  be  repugnant  to  the  moral  character  of  the  pupil,  and  we 
know  there  are  things  which,  though  compatible  with  oriental  con- 
ceptions of  Biblical  times,  must  be  repulsive  to  the  children  of  the 
period.  In  conclusion,  no  teacher  should  attempt  to  excuse  or 
palliate  sins  and  wrongs  committed  by  Biblical  characters,  as  such 
a  course  would  blunt  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  child. 

I  would,  therefore,  propose  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  publish  a  Biblical  history  on  the  basis  of  biblical  science. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  RABBI  TO  THE 

CONGREGATION. 

By  Dr.  Aaron  Halm. 

The  Jews  that  returned  from  the  Babylonian  eapitivity  had  in 
view  the  restoration  of  the  Hebrew  theocratic  commonwealth  in  its 
pristine  glory.  They  did  not  expect  to  find  very  favorable  condi- 
tions among  the  Jewish  population  of  Palestine,  but  even  in  the 
little  they  expected  they  were  disappointed.  The  Jewish  remnants 
of  Canaan  were  totally  destitute  of  all  national  ideas.  Everything 
that  was  to  make  of  them  a  theocratic  commonwealth  and  that 
might  have  been  indicative  of  a  prosperous  future  was  lacking. 
Things  were  in  a  very  deplorable  state  and  the  impressions  it  made 
upon  the  returning  patriots  must  have  been  gloomy  and  painful. 
But  those  new-comers  from  Babylon  brought  along  with  them  treas- 
ures of  faith,  of  energy,  of  devotedness,  of  patience  and  prudence ; 
and  they  felt  sure  that  if  they  apply  them  the  rejuvenation  of  the 
nation  the  restoration  of  Judaism  must  and  will  be  a  success. 

To  revive  the  faith  of  the  forefathers,  to  acquaint  old  and  young 
with  the  history  of  their  past,  to  cultivate  by  means  of  historical 
circumstances  the  national  virtues,  to  plant  anew  religious  institu- 
tions, to  interest  them  in  the  Jewish  mission  and  to  make  them  proud 
of  themselves  was  the  great  work  and  task  that  the  new-comers  had 
before  them.  Ezra,  the  most  prominent  scholar  among  them,  was 
quick  to  see  that  the  basis  of  their  operations  and  the  conditio  sine 
qua  non  was  the  study  ,of  the  Mosaic  Law.  His  successors  were  of 
the  same  opinion  and  held  that  not  only  Judaism  has  to  be  estab- 
lished upon  the  basis  of  the  Law  (Torah),  the  Devotion  (Abodah) 
and  Benevolence  (Geneituth  Chasodim)  but  they  also  pronounced 
it  the  duty  of  every  learned  Israelite  to  "  train  up  a  great  many 
disciples."  This  rule,  "  train  up  a  great  many  disciples  "  gave  rise 
to  rabbinism  in  its  peculiar  development.  The  study  of  the  Law,  or 
to  use  the  Talmudical  term,  "  the  four  cubits  of  the  Halacha,"  the 
rabbis  considered  the  most  proper  sphere  of  their  usefulness ;  and  in 
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their  eyes  there  was  nothing  so  meritorious  and  praiseworthy  as 
life's  devotion  to  it.  All  the  political,  commercial  and  social  move- 
ments and  achievements  did  not  in  their  opinion  compare  in  im- 
portance with  the  meritoriousness  of  their  devotion  to  the  study  of 
the  Law,  which  was  to  them  "  the  rule  of  life."  Upon  the  study  of 
the  Law  they  concentrated  their  ambition,  their  energy  and  all  their 
faculties ;  and  by  means  of  dialectical  rules,  precedents,  historical 
events,  claims  of  the  age  and  several  other  factors  they  enlarged  the 
Mosaic  Law  into  a  net  that  was  to  compass  all  "the  steps,  doings 
and  dealings,  minutix,  during  the  whole  life  of  an  Israelite.  These 
methods  of  the  rabbis  were  not  merely  admired  for  the  sagacity  and 
ingenuity  they  displayed,  but  they  also  made  the  impression  of  being 
a  natural  way  of  unfolding  and  developing  the  Mosaic  Law.  The 
results  of  these  interpretation  methods  were  called  the  "  Oral  Law  " 
(Tora  Schebeal  Pe)  in  contradistinction  to  the  "  Written  Law,"  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  (Tora  Schbeksabh).  Like  the  lamp  that  in  the 
Mosaic  tabernacle  was  to  be  hammered  out  of  one  piece  of  gold,  so 
was  the  "  Oral  Law  "  hammered  out  of  the  "  Written  Law,"  by  means 
of  the  hammer  of  Rabbinical  dialectics. 

THE   TITLE  OF   RABBI. 

For  several  centuries  after  Ezra  the  Scribe  the  spiritual  guides  in 
Israel  did  not  bear  any  title  at  all.  The  first  one  that  assumed  it 
was  Gamliel,  the  grandson  of  Hillel.  Moses  Maimonides  thinks 
the  great  teachers  in  Israel  before  Gamliel  did  not  care  for  a  title, 
because  their  qualification  was  above  any  dispute. 

The  title  of  Rabbi  means  teacher,  but.  its  original  meaning  was 
"  spiritual  father."  The  Chaldaic  translator  renders  the  passages 
"father,  father"  (Kings  ii.  2,  12)  with  "Rabbi,  Rabbi,  chariot  of 
Israel."  The  presidents  of  Rabbinical  colleges  or  prominent  rabbis 
ordained  their  disciples,  or  other  learned  Israelites,  by  conferring 
upon  them  the  title  of  Rabbi.  Bar  Kappara  was  refused  that  title 
by  the  patriarch  Rabbi  Jehuda,  on  account  of  his  cynicism ;  and 
Samuel  Jarchinai  on  account  of  his  being  practically  more  inter- 
ested in  astronomy  than  in  theology.  Instead  of  Rabbi  their  title 
was  "  chacham,"  "  sage."  From  modesty  the  Jewish  scholars  called 
themselves  "  the  disciples  of  the  wise."  It  was  the  same  motive 
that  caused  the  Greek  sages  to  assume  the  epithet,  "  friends  of  wis- 
dom," philosophers. 

Whatever  there  is  said  in  the  Talmud  to  the  credit  or  discredit, 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  "  disciples  of  the  wise,"  "  Talmide  chacha- 
mim"  applies  to  the  rabbis. 
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In  the  fourteenth  century  a  new  Rabbinical  title  came  in  vogue. 
In  order  to  exclude  unqualified  men  from  the  performance  of  Rab- 
binical functions,  the  Vienna  Rabbi,  Meir  ben  Baruch  Halevy,  com- 
menced to  agitate  and  to  urge  the  course,  that  no  Israelite  be  allowed 
to  perform  any  Rabbinical  function  without  being  pronounced 
qualified  for  it  by  a  prominent  rabbi.  This  qualification  was  called 
Morenu — Our  Teacher.  The  Jewish  chronicler,  Rabbi  David  Gans, 
thinks  the  title  of  Morenu  was  introduced  in  imitation  of  the 
mediaeval  university  title  of  Doctor.     It  is  the  Jewish  D.  D.  title. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  MEDLSVAL  RABBI. 

As  to  rights  and  duties  Judaism  made  no  distinction  between  the 
rabbi  and  the  layman.  Every  Jew  was  to  be  qualified  to  be  his  own 
rabbi,  and  every  rabbi  was  to  be  a  model  Jew.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  circumstances  and  lack  of  talent  made  it  impossible  for  every 
Jew  to  attain  such  a  high  qualification,  but  the  rabbi  was  to  be  at 
all  events  a  model  Jew.  The  only  distinction  that  Judaism  made 
between  the  rabbi  and  the  layman  is  expressed  in  the  words  of 
Moses  Maimonides,  reading :  "  Just  as  the  sage  is  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  people  by  his  wisdom  and  ideas  so  let  him  be 
also  distinguished  by  the  nature  of  his  deeds,  enjoyments  and  man- 
ners." 

The  rabbinical  biographies  from  Hillel  down  to  the  present  age 
show  that  excellent  manly  characters  were  never  lacking  in  the  rab- 
binical profession  and  that  their  example  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  faithfulness  and  piety  of  the  Jews  in  all  ages.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  rabbis  had  also  their  faults.  Their  besetting  sin  was 
jealousy.  The  patriarchs  of  Palestine  and  the  presidents  of  the 
Babylonian  colleges  were  not  any  more  free  from  jealousy  than  the 
Pilpulists  of  Poland  and  the  Cabbalists  of  Italy  and  Turkey.  Taken 
all  in  all  the  rabbis  as  a  class  were  in  every  generation  as  perfect  as 
humanity  could  be  expected  to  be. 

It  is  nothing  unusual  to  read  or  hear  of  rabbis  judged  in  the  same 
light  as  the  priests  and  ministers  of  other  denominations.  When- 
ever a  comparison  is  made  between  the  rabbis  and  the  priests  of 
other  creeds,  it  should  not  be  left  out  of  view  that  the  rabbis  never 
were  a  privileged  class,  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  they  were  no  salaried 
officers,  and  that  they  had  to  suffer  most  from  the  disabilities  under 
which  the  Jews  in  general  were  laboring. 

If  the  rabbis  ever  had  a  privilege  then  it  was  that  of  being  the 
first  to  show  by  their  conduct  and  example  that  none  of  the  teach- 
ings and  laws  of  Judaism  was  too  idealistic  or  too  hard  for  being 
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practiced  in  the  every-day  life.  And  only  too  often  closely  con- 
nected with  that  was  another  one — the  martyrdom.  Rabbi  Akiba, 
Rabbi  Meir,  of  Rothenburg,  the  Rabbi  of  York  and  a  thousand 
others  were  privileged  to  seal  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of  their 
religions  convictions  with  their  life-blood. 

THE  RABBI'S  SALARY. 

The  office  of  the  rabbi  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  an  honorary  one. 
No  salary,  no  emoluments,  no  prebendaries  and  no  privileges  were 
connected  with  it.  Some  of  the  rabbis  of  the  Talmud  would  confer 
certain  privileges  on  the  rabbinical  profession  and  would  exempt 
them  from  certain  taxes  and  concede  them  certain  prerogatives 
and  advantages  in  business.  It  seems  that  the  Spanish  Jews  were 
not  disinclined  to  approve  of  it,  but  the  German  and  the  Polish  Jews 
contested  it.  ( Rabbinical  Responses  of  Jacob  Weil,  number  163 ;  and 
Rabbi  Moses  Isserles,  Yoreh  Deah  243.) 

The  study  of  the  Talmud,  which  is  at  present  considered  necessary 
and  useful  only  for  Jewish  theologians,  was  considered  in  the  Middle 
Ages  indispensable  to  an  educated  Israelite ;  nay,  it  was  in  some 
centuries  the  exclusive  learning  the  Jews  could  acquire.  It  was  their 
principle  not  to  study  with  the  design  to  be  called  rabbi,  but  with 
the  only  object  in  view  to  master  the  Talmudical  lore  as  the  rule  of 
life.  Besides  the  study  of  the  Talmud  it  was  considered  proper  for 
every  Israelite  to  acquire  also  the  knowledge  of  a  trade  or  business 
by  which  he  could  earn  a  livelihood  independently.  Those  learned 
Israelites  who  excelled  in  Talmudical  knowledge  and  in  piety  were 
called  upon  to  fill  the  office  of  the  rabbi  whenever  it  was  vacant. 
The  rabbis  in  office  were  not  ashamed  to  work  at  a  trade  or  to  attend 
a  business  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  daily  to  make  a  living  by 
it.  Working  at  trades  and  engaged  in  business  were,  as  it  can  be 
read  in  the  Talmud,  some  of  the  greatest  rabbis.  Hillel  was  a  wood- 
chopper  ;  Rabbi  Josuah  was  a  smith ;  Rabbi  Jochanan  was  a  shoe- 
maker ;  Rabbi  Josi  was  a  tanner ;  Rabbi  Hunna  was  a  water-drawer ; 
Rabbi  Schesebeth  was  a  lumber-carrier. 

Rabbis  in  office  who  had  no  trade  and  who  were  unable  to  do  any 
business  were  allowed  to  accept  presents  from  their  friends  among 
members,  but  no  fixed  salary  from  the  congregation  for  their  services. 
It  was  considered  wrong  for  a  rabbi  to  accept  even  fees  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  marriage  ceremony,  or  for  the  act  of  divorcing 
married  people.     (Pessakim  128  by  Israel  Isserleim.) 

It  was  first  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  Rabbi  Simon  Duran 
Zemach  gave  his  rabbinical  decision  that  a  rabbi   may  receive  a 
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fixed  remuneration  for  the  time  he  spends  in  the  rabbinical  functions. 
It  is  the  time  for  which  he  may  be  paid,  but  not  for  the  ability  or 
trouble  of  teaching.  Ever  since  it  has  become  the  general  custom 
to  give  the  rabbi  a  fixed  salary.  (Rabbinical  Responses,  Jashbaz, 
numbers  142,  147.) 

THE    RABBlV   POWER. 

The  influence  of  the  mediaeval  rabbi  was  so  great  that  the  mediae- 
val Judaism  may  be  rightly  called  the  rabbinical.  Nevertheless  it 
was  only  a  moral  influence  the  rabbis  exercised.  They  had  not  any 
more  power  than  was  conceded  them  by  their  constituency  and  gained 
for  them  by  their  piety. 

The  rabbis  have  been  often  condemned  for  the  tyranny,  it  is 
claimed,  they  have  exercised  by  means  of  the  excommunication, 
Cherem. 

The  excommunication  was  by  no  means  a  compulsory  method 
applied  exclusively  for  religious  purposes ;  it  was  rather  a  necessary 
evil  for  the  preservation  of  the  Jewish  community  under  the  miser- 
able circumstances  into  which  it  was  forced  by  political  misgovern- 
ment.  The  Jews  in  the  mediaeval  society  formed  "  a  state  within  the 
state."  They  had  to  manage  their  communal  affairs,  and  were 
responsible  to  the  government  for  the  taxes  inflicted  upon  them,  but 
received  no  backing  from  the  government  to  enforce  their  laws  and 
regulations.  How  in  the  world  could  a  community  exist  without 
any  means  and  ways  of  forcing  the  wayward  and  disobedient  into 
submission?  They  had  to  resort  to  something  that  replaced  the 
power  which  governments  consider  indispensable  to  enforce  laws ; 
and  that  something  was  the  excommunication. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  power  of  excommunication  was  at 
times  abused;  but  what  in  the  world  was  not  abused? 

To  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  abuse  of  the  excommunication 
a  Rabbinical  Svnod,  held  1273,  in  German  v,  decreed  that  no  rabbi 
shall  dare  to  excommunicate  anvbodv  without  the  consent  of  the 
congregation ;  nor  shall  any  congregation  dare  to  anathematize  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  rabbi.  (Rabbinical  Responses  of  H.  Mair, 
Rotenburg.) 

Later  on  a  great  many  other  restrictions  were  agreed  upon  to  limit 
the  right  of  excommunication.  That  powerful  weapon  was  very 
dangerous,  and  had  to  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  use  of  a 
necessary  and  indispensable  evil.  The  rabbi  was  not  allowed  to  hurl 
the  thunderbolts  of  excommunication  at  the  heads  of  dissenters  or 
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antagonists  at  pleasure,  as  that  was  possible  for  the  bishops  and  the 
Pope. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  RABBI. 

The  great  changes  and  reforms  which  Judaism  experienced  in  our 
century  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  office  of  the  rabbi  that  a  great 
many  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  the  Talmudical  question,  "  of  what 
use  are  the  rabbis?  "  "  Has  the  rabbi  any  mission  at  present?"  "  Is 
the  rabbi  as  a  special  officer  necessary  at  all?  "  "  Is  the  rabbi  not 
more  a  kind  of  luxury  than  anything  else?" 

It  is  not  always  and  necessarily  hatred  or  antagonism  or  financial 
economy  in  the  congregations  that  puts  such  questions.  They  are 
raised  by  the  following  considerations : 

The  priests  in  Israel's  antiquity  was  indispensably  necessary  be- 
cause the  sacerdotal  functions  in  the  main  had  to  be  performed  by 
him,  the  descendant  of  the  priestly  family  of  Aaron,  the  first  high 
priest.  Nobody  but  the  priest  was  considered  fit  to  prepare  the 
offering  at  the  altar.  Nobody  but  the  priest  was  expected  to  atone 
effectually  for  the  Jewish  community.  Noboby  but  the  priest  was 
privileged  to  pronounce  the  holy  name  of  God  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment, and  to  pronounce  the  priestly  blessing,  and  nobody  but  a 
priest  was  called  upon  to  decide  what  of  the  unclean  man,  his  house 
or  garment.  But  Judaism  has  outgrown  and  discarded  all  these 
views  and  beliefs  and  considers  any  qualified  Israelite  fit  for  any 
religious  functions  within  its  pale. 

With  the  priest  in  the  Catholic  Church  it  is  not  different  from 
what  it  used  to  be  with  the  Jewish  priest.  The  Catholic  priest  is 
an  indispensable  officer  of  the  church.  It  is  only  the  priest  that  can 
forgive  sins ;  that  is  the  mediator  between  God  and  his  communi- 
cants ;  that  has  to  perform  all  religious  functions ;  and  that  holds 
the  keys  of  heaven  in  his  hands  so  as  to  admit  whom  he  thinks 
worthy.  But  the  Jews  do  not  believe  in  these  dogmas,  but  consider 
every  man  the  mediator  between  God  and  himself. 

The  mediaeval  rabbi  was  a  necessity  in  the  Jewish  community. 
The  religious  life  of  the  Jew  was  an  endless  chain  of  ceremonial, 
traditional  and  ritual  observances.  In  every  moment  and  on  every 
occasion  some  question  might  have  occurred  that  worried  or  vexed 
the  mind  and  scrupled  the  conscience  of  the  orthodox  Israelites. 
Who  was  to  answer  such  questions?  A  Jew  as  great  a  metaphy- 
sician as  Aristotle  or  Kant,  or  as  great  a  naturalist  as  Humboldt  and 
Darwin,  if  he  had  not  been  familiar  with  the  Talmudical  lore,  was 
considered  an  Am  Haarez,  unfit  for  being  consulted  in  the  religious 
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affairs  of  the  orthodox  Israelite.  It  was  only  the  rabbi,  the  ac- 
knowledged authority  in  the  Talmudical  lore,  that  could  give  satis- 
faction. But  at  present  how  very  seldom,  if  ever,  is  a  rabbi  called 
upon  to  decide  and  answer  a  religious  question  in  the  light  of  the 
Talmudical  and  rabbinical  law.  The  Talmud  and  the  rabbinical 
code  Schulchan  Aruch  based  upon  it,  are  considered  by  the  modern 
rabbi  and  Israelites  nothing  else  but  works  of  historical  and  anti- 
quarian importance ;  works  that  have  no  binding  authority  what- 
ever. 

Under  such  circumstances  a  great  many  think  the  modern  rabbi 
is  dispensable  to  the  cause  of  Judaism  and  has  no  office  whatsoever 
to  fulfill. 

It  is  true  the  activity,  the  qualification,  the  function  and  the  duties 
of  the  modern  rabbi  differ  a  great  deal  from  what  they  used  to  be, 
but  it  would  be  the  greatest  mistake  in  the  world  to  think  that  the 
modern  rabbi  is  dispensable,  or  even  that  his  office  is  easier  or  his 
vocation  of  less  importance. 

The  aim  of  all  aims  of  the  modern  rabbi  is  the  preservation,  the 
development  and  progress  of  Judaism,  and  the  revival  and  rejuven- 
ation of  the  religious  sense  of  all  who  consider  him  their  guide.  For 
that  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  rabbi  shall  study  day  and 
night  exclusively  the  Talmud,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
shall  studv  the  Talmud  of  Jewish  literature  in  its  connection  with  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  human  race.  It  is  not  for  the  modern 
rabbi  to  watch  that  all  minutiae  of  the  Schulchan  Aruch  code  be 
observed  but  he  has  to  watch  that  the  currents  of  materialism, 
utilitarianism  and  indifferentism  bo  checked  and  stopped  in  the 
Jewish  fold. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  modern  rabbi  to  be  equipped  with  the 
apparatus  of  the  Talmudical  lore  to  such  an  extent  as  it  was  formerly 
the  case  to  enable  to  decide  every  casuistic  question  (Schaala);  but 
there  are  other  questions  (Schaaloth)  urged  upon  him.  He  must  be 
always  prepared  to  have  an  answer  to  the  questions  (Schaaloth)  of 
skepticism  and  metaphysics,  astronomy  and  geology,  anthropology 
and  ethics,  sociology  and  history,  of  education  and  pedagogy,  of  the 
conflict  between  science  and  religion.  Such  are  the  Schaaloth 
Utschuboth  of  the  modern  rabbi. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  modern  rabbi  shall  study  the  old  Hebrew 
commentaries  of  the  Bible,  but  the  main  stress  he  must  lay  upon 
the  study  of  the  greatest,  finest  and  best  of  all  commentaries  on  the 
Bible — life,  history  and  the  drift  and  tendency  of  the  age.    It  is  not 
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for  the  modern  rabbi  to  teach  the  young  men  to  be  able  to  pursue 
independently  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  as  this  was  self-understood 
in  former  ages ;  but  it  is  expected  of  him  that  he  be  a  pedagogue  and 
an  educator  of  the  younger  generation.  He  has  to  acquaint  and  to 
perfect  himself  in  pedagogy  so  that  he  and  the  pupils  and  parents 
shall  think  with  pleasure  and  pride  of  the  religious  school. 

The  rabbi  is  expected  to  devote  his  time,  himself  and  his  life  to  the 
prophetical  mission  of  instructing,  cheering  up,  comforting  and 
consoling  all  depressed  and  afflicted.  Such  is  the  office,  the  qualifi- 
cation, the  task  and  the  work  of  the  modern  rabbi.  Let  every 
competent  man  judge  whether  the  activities  of  the  modern  rabbi  are 
not  fixed  upon  much  greater  things,  and  higher  aims  and  ends  than 
they  ever  were? 

THE   CHARACTER  OF   THE    RABBI. 

Character  is  a  great  power  in  the  vocation  and  life  of  every  man, 
but  especially  so  in  the  vocation  and  life  of  a  minister.  Let  a  min- 
ister be  a  genius ;  let  him  be  endowed  with  the  greatest  eloquence ; 
let  him  be  in  possession  of  the  most  remarkable  knowledge ;  let  him, 
be  distinguished  by  the  keenest  intellect;  let  him  above  all  be 
captivating  in  his  conversation ;  but  if  he  has  no  manly  character 
he  may  be  admired,  but  his  usefulness  in  the  fraternity  is  gone  and 
in  the  congregation  it  can  be  of  some  account  only  under  extra- 
ordinary circumstances. 

Again,  let  a  minister  have  less  talent  and  less  knowledge,  but  let 
his  character  have  the  virtues  of  truthfulness,  of  justice,  of  honesty, 
of  integrity  and  of  dutifulness  in  words  and  works,  in  public  and 
private  relations,  and  he  will  not  only  gain  the  respect  and  sway  the 
hearts  of  the  congregation,  but  he  will  also  reflect  credit  upon  the 
fraternity. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  a  minister  should  consider  preferable 
in  the  elements  of  his  qualification  and  vocation,  it  is  a  character 
that  can  stand  public  examination  and  scrutiny ;  a  character  upon 
which  everybody  can  look  as  upon  a  model ;  a  character  in  whom 
everybody  can  put  confidence. 

Men  without  principle  and  character  are  always  contemptible  no 
matter  to  what  profession,  trade,  business  or  vocation  they  belong, 
but  the  most  contemptible  of  all  is  a  minister  void  of  principle, 
character  and  manhood.  It  is  true,  a  minister  is  a  man  that  has 
passions,  propensities,  temptations,  desires  and  appetites  the  same 
way  as  other  people,  and  he  must  have  them  otherwise  he  could  not 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  people  he  is  to  teach  and  to  preach  to ;  but 
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a  minister  must  in  virtue  of  his  profession  learn  to  be  a  greater 
master  in  the  art  of  self-control  than  others  are.  The  minister 
must  consider  himself  the  conscience  of  the  congregation ;  and  the 
conscience  should  always  be  guiltless  and  clean.  A  minister  must 
disabuse  himself  of  the  idea  that  the  mere  office  makes  a  man 
reverential.  The  principle  of  the  Talmud,  "  Not  the  place  reflects 
credit  upon  man  but  man  ought  upon  the  place,'1  is  always  to  be 
acted  upon  by  the  rabbi.  What  can  the  congregation  do  for  the 
development  of  a  minister's  character? 

Well  would  it  be  for  the  minister  in  general  if  every  congregation 
would  ask  much  of  the  character  of  the  minister,  if  every  congre- 
gation would  ask  of  the  minister  to  be  a  model  and  as  perfect  as 
humanity  can  be.  The  misfortune  is  that  a  great  many  congrega- 
tions do  not  know  themselves  what  they  want.  The  most  contra- 
dictory and  unreasonable  demands  are  made  of  the  minister 

The  one  member  wants  him  to  act  as  a  minister  outside  as  well 
as  in  the  pulpit;  another  one  again  wants  him  to  be  a  minister  in 
the  pulpit,  but  outside  the  pulpit  let  him  be  a  man  of  the  world ; 
that  goes  with  some  for  being  a  worldly  man.  The  one  member 
wants  the  minister  to  be  a  man  of  strong  conviction,  an  outspoken 
man,  a  man  of  ideas  of  his  own ;  another  one  again  thinks  the 
minister  should  be  a  man  of  accommodation,  of  adaptation  and  of 
conventionality,  or  rather  as  Dr.  Geiger  put  it,  "  Der  Rabbiner  muss 
heucheln."  The  one  member  wants  the  rabbi  to  be  an  idealist; 
another  one  again  can  not  see  why  a  rabbi  should  not  be  a  practical 
business  man,  or  rather,  to  speak  plainly,  why  his  office  should  not 
be  considered  a  matter  of  bread  and  butter.  The  one  member  would 
like  to  see  the  minister  criticising,  censuring  and  denouncing  all 
year  round  other  people's  habits,  manners,  views  and  ways ;  another 
again  thinks  a  rabbi  should  be  like  an  idol,  that  has  eyes  and  does 
not  see ;  has  ears  and  does  not  hear ;  has  a  mouth  and  does  not 
speak. 

Now,  what  shall  the  poor  minister  do?  My  advice  is  to  let  him 
be  a  man  of  independence.  Let  him  not  listen  so  much  to  the 
preaching  of  every  member,  but  let  him  act  as  he  preaches  to  others. 
Let  him  come  up  to  the  standard  of  his  own  preaching.  Let  him 
consider  it  the  greatest  compliment  when  told,  "  Thou  preachest 
nicely  and  also  nicely  dost  thou  observe  it." 

But  suppose  a  minister  can  not  come  up  exactly  to  the  standard 
of  his  preaching.  Well,  then,  let  him  at  least  try  it,  and  try  it  with 
might  and  main. 
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the  rabbi  and  the  pulpit. 

The  general  complaints  in  American  Reformed  Judaism  are  that 
the  temple  services  are  not  so  well  attended  as  they  should  be ;  that 
there  are,  even  among  those  who  are  very  zealous  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Judaism,  a  great  many  who  except  on  the  great  holidays  are 
very  seldom  seen  in  the  temple,  and  that  even  in  such  congregations 
where  the  attendance  is  large,  it  is  not  always  the  merit  of  the 
pulpit,  or  of  the  rabbi,  that  it  is  so ;  but  that  it  is  because  such  con- 
gregations have  a  certain  element  that  would  be  just  as  regular  even 
if  no  preaching  at  all  would  take  place ;  or  because  the  community 
is  so  large  that  it  is  no  wonder  when  one  or  two  temples  are  well 
attended. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  evil?  Why  are  the  Reform  temples  not 
better  attended?  Is  it  because  people  can  not  get  away  well  on  Satur- 
day from  business ;  or  is  perhaps  the  religious  sentiment  on  the 
decrease ;  or  is  it  perhaps  that  the  ministers  do  not  do  their  duty ; 
or  is  it  attributable  perhaps  to  the  indifference  toward  religion  that 
characterizes  our  age  so  generally? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  every  one  of  these  causes  has  in  the  one  or 
the  other  congregation  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  unsatisfactory 
attendance  of  the  service ;  but  whatever  the  causes  of  it  are,  one 
cause  it  should  not  be — the  fault  of  .the  minister. 

It  is  not  alwayB  in  the  power  of  the  preacher  to  draw  large  houses. 
The  most  gifted  and  eloquent  minister  can  not  force  those  to  attend 
who  can  not  come,  nor  those  who  would  not  come,  nor  those  who 
do  not  care  for  coming ;  but  there  is  one  thing  which  every  minister 
can  do,  ought  to  do  and  should  do.  He  can  make  his  pulpit  re- 
spected ;  so  respected  that  it  should  generally  be  admitted  that  every 
sermon  is  an  effort  worth  while  to  be  heard,  and  heard  with  profit. 

Usually  the  ministers  blame  the  members  for  the  poor  attendance 
they  have,  but  the  attendance  might  be  much  better  in  a  great  many 
congregations  if  the  members  had  less  reason  to  complain  that  the 
topics  the  minister  selects  are  trivial,  trite,  commonplace ;  that  the 
sermons  are  full  of  phrases,  flowery  language,  poetical  quotations, 
gush  of  eloquence  but  without  the  power,  conviction,  sense,  analysis 
and  ideas ;  that  the  sermons  treat  of  dogmas  and  antiquated  things 
in  which  people  do  not  believe  any  more ;  and  that  topics  of  time 
are  entirely  neglected.  No  minister  should  ignore  such  criticism 
whether  made  in  good  or  in  bad  faith.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some 
ministers  sin  much  against  the  pulpit  and  discredit  it. 

It  is  very  wrong  for  a  minister  not  to  prepare  himself  carefully 
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for  a  sermon.  It  is  true  there  are  certain  topics  and  texts  which  do 
not  require  much  preparation,  but  these  are  only  exceptional  cases. 
A  good  sermon  requires  study,  thought  and  preparation.  Occasion- 
ally a  man  may  "  speak  well "  ex-tempore,  but  a  man  that  makes 
ex- tempore  preaching  his  rule  will  never  be  a  good,  interesting  orig- 
inal preacher.  The  biographies  of  the  greatest  preachers  show  that 
their  best  sermons  took  them  weeks  and  months  of  preparation. 

It  is  very  wrong  for  a  minister  to  become  personal  and  abusive  in 
the  pulpit.  The  pulpit  is  dedicated  to  religious  instruction,  to 
religious  education  but  not  to  personal  spite,  grudges,  revenge,  ran- 
'cor  or  spleen. 

It  is  wrong  for  a  minister  to  drag  private  or  domestic  affairs  of 
other  people  into  the  pulpit  for  mere  exhortation's  sake.  The  art  of 
exhortation  and  criticism  in  the  pulpit  requires  a  special  study. 
The  object  of  criticism  and  exhortation  in  the  pulpit  is  not  to 
exasperate  and  to  obdurate  those  who  have  sinned  and  done  wrong ; 
it  is  rather  to  assist  them  to  abandon  the  paths  of  trespass,  to  make 
them  feel  their  iniquity,  to  correct  their  views,  to  induce  them  to 
improve  their  conduct,  to  warn  them  and  others  against  repetition 
of  evil  doing.  The  conscientious  preacher  will  do  all  this  in  the  tone, 
mood  and  air  of  a  good  father  who  reproves  a  beloved  Bon. 

It  is  very  wrong  for  a  rabbi  to  preach  for  the  delectation  of  one 
class  at  the  expense  of  the  other  one. 

It  is  wrong  for  a  rabbi  to  think  on  account  of  a  few  people  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  take  the  trouble  of  preparing  or  delivering  a 
good  sermon.  A  rabbi  must  know  that  great  is  the  value  of  even 
one  human  soul  and  that  one  soul  may  exercise  the  great  influence 
upon  others  for  generations  to  come. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  wrongs  in  a  rabbi  is  to  preach  by  means 
of  a  bad  example.  The  Midrash  teaches  the  wisdom  of  a  sage  that 
sets  a  bad  example  is  unsavory,  and  the  Talmud  recommends  to 
every  preacher  first  to  examine  his  own  conduct  and  free  himself 
of  the  faults  he  criticises  in  others.  "  First  set  yourself  right  and 
then  do  so  to  others." 

THE   RABBI   AND   SCIENCE. 

The  question  whether  a  rabbi  may  make  use  of  scientific  researches 
in  his  teaching  and  preaching  seems  to  be  superfluous  when  one 
takes  into  consideration  that  there  is  no  Reform  congregation  in 
America  that  would  have  any  use  for  a  rabbi  who  has  not  acquired 
a  higher  education ;   that  it  was  actually  decided  by  great  numbers 
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of  faithful  Israelites  and  great  rabbis  in  the  Middle  Ages  who 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Arabic  phi- 
losophy ;  and  that  it  was  answered  in  the  affirmative  when  in  1843, 
the  Breslau  congregation  propounded  this  question  to  some  of  the 
most  prominent  rabbis  of  Germany. 

Despite  all  these  considerations  that  question  is  pertinent  because 
the  difference  between  the  results  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 
that  was  studied  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  those  of  modern  scientific 
researches  are  too  great.  We  live  in  an  age  of  inductive  methods 
and  of  the  belief  in  evolution ;  in  an  age  of  criticism ;  in  an  era 
that  was  inaugurated  by  Copernicus,  Galileo  Galilei,  Bacon,  Spinoza, 
Kant,  Lyel,  Darwin  and  other  great  scientists  and  metaphysicians 
which  have  advanced  views  that  were  unknown  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  that  absolutely  can  not  become  reconciled  with  traditional 
teachings  of  the  past. 

Under  such  circumstances  how  easy  it  is  to  shock  the  ears  even 
of  such  people,  who,  to  a  certain  extent  are  in  favor  of  scientific 
researches.  For  the  sake  of  truth,  which  is  divine  and  the  highest 
authority  and  "God's  seal,"  it  is  pertinent  for  a  rabbi  to  pursue 
scientific  researches.  Judaism  needs  not  fear  science.  It  will  lose 
nothing  by  scientific  researches ;  and  what  it  might  lose  is  not  worth 
while  preserving.  The  Jewish  conception  of  God ;  the  Jewish  ideas 
about  man  and  his  destination ;  the  Jewish  views  and  hopes  as  to 
the  future  of  the  human  race ;  and  the  Jewish  principles  of  ethics 
and  humanity  are  such  that  they  not  only  can  not  be  controverted 
and  disproved  by  science,  but  they  must  gain  by  being  illustrated 
by  the  facts  of  scientific  researches,  observations  and  experiments. 

People  that  are  in  favor  of  the  pursuance  of  scientific  researches 
but  oppose  or  persecute  the  rabbi  because  he  goes  "too  far  in 
science,"  act  just  as  foolishly  as  Ahab  did  when  he  asked  the  prophet 
to  tell  him  "  nothing  but  the  truth  in  the  name  of  God,"  but  no 
sooner  did  the  prophet  tell  the  truth  than  the  king  abused  and  im- 
prisoned him. 

However,  should  a  rabbi  see  that  the  congregation  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  being  led  also  in  the  light  of  scientific  researches  and  results  he 
must  not  think  of  deceiving  and  deluding  the  people  in  his  church 
by  erroneous  theories,  foolish  stories,  falsehoods  and  absurd  tradi- 
tions. Should  topics  of  comparative  studies  and  scientific  researches 
offend  the  feeling  or  unsettle  hopelessly  their  mind  then  let  the 
rabbi  rather  select  from  the  endless  range  of  human  knowledge  and 
life  such  topics  as  enlighten,  refine,  comfort  and  console  without 
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giving  offense.  The  rabbi  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  chief 
end  of  the  pulpit  is  to  impart  religious  instruction,  to  m«ke  people 
repent  their  wrong  doings  and  to  induce  them  to  perform  good  and 
noble  deeds. 

There  is  a  maxim  that  "  one  must  not  say  all  he  knows  but  one 
must  know  all  he  says."  It  is  a  great  mistake  for  a  rabbi  to  teach 
and  to  advance  for  true  right  away  every  new  idea  or  theory  he 
hears  or  reads  about.  A  great  many  new  ideas  and  theories,  though 
it  is  claimed  that  they  are  based  upon  facts  and  scientifically  proved, 
are  often  nothing  else  but  fascinating  and  deceptive  hypotheses 
bound  to  explode  when  the  charm  of  novelty  gives  way  to  sober 
and  close  investigation.  A  rabbi  must  never  adopt  a  theory  in  a 
hurry.  He  must  wait  with  making  up  his  mind  till  he  has  investi- 
gated it  carefully  from  different  opposite  standpoints 

THE  RABBI  AND  CONSISTENCY. 

There  is  nothing  that  commands  so  great  respect  and  that  gains 
such  great  confidence  as  faithfulness  to  principle.  The  moment 
that  it  is  plain  that  a  man  acts  from  principle,  that  there  is  nothing 
dearer,  higher  and  more  sacred  to  him  than  consistency  in  his  prin- 
ciple h  he  commands  irresistibly  the  respect  even  of  those  who  vary 
in  their  views  from  him  With  admiration  are  looked  upon  men 
who  like  Akabya  ben  Mahalalel,  say, "  I  had  rather  be  considered  all 
my  life  a  fool  than  to  be  guilty  of  wickedness  in  the  eyes  of  God 
only  for  one  moment." 

Being  that  principle  is  of  such  great  importance  in  general  and 
especially  so  in  the  field  of  ministry,  where  so  much  depends  upon 
the  reliability  and  consistency  of  the  minister,  why  do  rabbis  so 
often  change  their  principle?  Why  have  nearly  all  rabbis  that  come 
over  from  Europe  so  very  orthodox,  more  or  less  changed?  Why 
have  those  who  were  in  Europe  known  for  reformers  changed  into 
radicals?  Why  is  such  a  great  difference  between  the  views  with 
which  even  rabbis  bred  in  America  under  reform  influence,  started 
their  career  and  those  they  later  advanced?  Why  do  the  rabbis  not 
come  out  right  at  the  start  with  the  color  and  say  this  and  that  are 
our  principles?  Why  is  it  more  often  the  case  among  American 
rabbis  to  change  principle  than  among  their  European  confreres? 
Why  did  rabbis  like  the  late  Dr.  Xathan  Adler,  of  London,  or  the 
late  Dr.  Sampson  Raphall  Hirsch,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  who 
were  men  not  only  of  great  Talmudicai  knowledge  but  also  of 
academical  erudition,  not  find  it  necessary  to  become  reformers? 
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Not  every  change  of  principle  is  approvable  nor  are  the  motives 
of  every  change  of  principle  excusable.  Changes  of  principle  which 
arise  from  egotism,  selfishness,  monetary  consideration,  social  rank 
and  advancement,  imitation  of  others,  are  not  justifiable  but  are 
condemnable.  But  it  is  different  with  changes  of  principle  that 
emanate  from  progressive  ideas  and  tendencies,  from  truthfulness 
and  from  development  into  higher  manhood. 

An  orthodox  rabbi  who  turns  into  a  sincere  radical  reformer  does 
not  commit  by  it  any  wrong  whatsoever.  He  only  shows  that  his 
thoughts  and  sentiments  have  grown  mature  and  that  he  has  ripened 
also  into  independence.  He  shows  that  he  prefers  the  natural  and 
historical  standpoint  also  in  religious  matters.  He  shows  a  preference 
for  the  purer,  more  rational  and  ethical  phases  of  Judaism.  He  shows 
that  the  general  principles  and  the  broader  ideas  of  Judaism  decide 
with  him.  He  shows  that  he  believes  in  a  reconciliation  of  Judaism 
with  the  higher  tendencies  and  claims  of  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Now,  is  it  fair  for  honest  and  intelligent  people  to  condemn  a  man 
that  changes  his  principle  from  search  of  truth,  from  consideration 
of  human  nature  and  of  the  signs  and  higher  tendencies  of  the 
time?  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  every  rabbi,  whether  trained 
under  orthodox  or  reform  influences,  should  right  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career  be  able  to  decide  upon  the  nature  and  course  of  his  ideas 
for  all  his  long  life?  Is  not  special  respect  due  to  a  man  who  by 
changing  his  principle  shows  not  merely  moral  courage,  outspoken- 
ness and  candidness  but  also  that  he  is  consistent  in  the  search  for 
truth  and  that  there  is  no  consideration  and  no  principle  higher  to 
him  than  truthfulness?  That  unmanly,  lamentable  fear  which  pre- 
vents so  many  to  come  out  boldly  with  the  truth  and  their  sincere 
conviction  has  created  also  in  modern  Judaism  a  strong  contingent 
of  consistent  hypocrites  for  life.  Their  pretensions  in  the  pulpit  and 
in  the  presense  of  their  constituency  are  one  thing  and  their  private 
sincere  opinions  and  practices  are  another  thing.  Their  profes- 
sional life  is  conducted  upon  the  principal  Mundus  vult  decipi,  ergo 
decipiatur 

The  fact  that  such  men  like  Dr.  N.  Adler  of  London,  or  Dr.  S.  R. 
Hirsch  and  others  did  not  change  their  principle  and  remained 
orthodox  all  their  life  despite  their  classical  education  and  the  high 
social  rank  they  occupied  does  not  prove  anything  against  the  reform 
movememt  of  Judaism.  Dr.  Nathan  Adler  may  have  been  great  in 
gentleness,  great  in  prudence,  great  in  charity  and  great  in  executive 
abilities,  but  as  a  ribbi  he  has  never  been  known  of  having  had 
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an  idea  of  bis  own.  And  a  man  like  Dr.  S.  R.  Hirsch,  who  in 
writing  his  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  ignored  from  religions 
principle  all  modern  geological,  astronomical,  archaeological,  mytho- 
logical, ethnological  studies  and  all  modern  comparative  theological 
researches,  can  not  come  into  consideration  when  a  dispute  is  raised 
as  to  the  claims  and  rights  of  progressive  movements  and  tendencies. 
Rabbi  Akiba  was  once  explaining  the  Law.  A  new  rule  he  applied 
would  not  hold  universally  good.  He  dropped  it  remarking, "  Reward 
is  due  to  me  both  for  the  application  and  discontinuance  of  my 
new  interpretation  rule.'*  Akiba's  remark  applies  to  all  rabbis  who 
are  in  changing  their  principles  actuated  by  truthfulness  and  honesty. 
Respect  is  due  to  every  honest  worker  whether  in  the  field  of  ortho- 
doxy or  reform.  Let  a  man  always  be  true  to  his  conviction,  be  he 
a  Sadducee  or  a  Pharisee.  Shame  only  upon  the  money-servers, 
the  time-servers  and  man-servers. 

THE  RABBI  AND  HIS  OPPONENTS. 

The  Talmud  says  if  a  rabbi  is  much  beloved  in  a  congregation 
it  is  not  always  an  evidence  of  dutifulness.  Just  the  reverse  may 
be  the  case.  He  may  be  much  beloved  just  because  he  overlooks 
much  and  lets  the  members  of  his  fold  do  as  they  please. 

Quite  in  accord  with  this  Talmudical  idea  it  is  to  say,  if  a  rabbi 
is  disliked  it  may  be  because  he  is  too  dutiful,  too  conscientious, 
too  anxious  to  see  his  fold  doing  and  living  right. 

It  is  not  always  a  shame  to  have  enemies.  Very  often  a  rabbi 
may  be  proud  of  having  them.  It  always  depends  upon  the  cause 
of  the  enmity  and  the  character  of  the  enemy.  A  rabbi  may  be 
congratulated  upon  his  having  enemies  if  the  cause  is  that  he  would 
not  allow  anybody  to  use  him  as  a  tool ;  or  that  he  would  not  deny 
his  conviction  to  act  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience ;  or 
that  he  would  not  associate  and  become  too  familiar  with  every- 
body and  so  on. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  the  rabbi's  being  disliked  may  be  he  must 
never  allow  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  passion ;  he  must  never 
retaliate ;  he  must  always  be  ready  to  forgive  and  if  possible  also 
to  forget;  he  must  always  be  just,  even  toward  Irs  greatest  enemy ; 
he  must  always  be  ready  to  extend  the  hand  of  friedship  and  must 
show,  by  his  bearing  and  action  that  he  harbors  no  ill-will  even 
against  his  enemies.  Like  the  high  priest  of  old  who  bore  engraved 
upon  the  breast-plate  the  names  even  of  those  tribes  which  sepa- 
rated and  worshiped  from  principle  idolatry  so  must  the  rabbi  have 
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mi  heart  the  welfare  even  of  those  who  abandon  the  cause  of  Juda- 
ism. It  is  no  easy  thing  to  show  all  these  virtue?,  and  it  is  often  a 
very  hard  trial  for  a  man  of  education  to  show  such  perfection,  as 
people  of  education  usually  feel  much  keener  every  offence,  insult  and 
wrong.  •  For  all  that  a  rabbi  must  have  so  much  good  sense  and  self- 
control  to  get  over  such  things ;  and  were  it  for  no  other  reason  but 
because  he  preaches  to  others  to  do  so.  One  of  the  greatest  arts  of 
life  is  to  get  along  well  with  everybody ;  and  one  of  the  greatest 
arts  a  rabbi  should  understand  well  is  to  turn  enemies  into  friends. 
However,  should  a  rabbi  not  be  able  to  come  up  to  such  a  high 
moral  standard  then  let  the  congregation  bear  in  mind  that  the 
rabbi  is  after  all  only  a  fallible  man,  that  even  the  best  of  the  high 
priests  were  not  infallible  and  that  there  is  no  man  living  that  is 
always  right  and  never  wrong.  Man  can  not  always  command  his 
feelings  when  offended  or  wronged.         < 

THE  RABBI  AND  HIS  CONTRACT. 

Is  a  rabbi  bound  to  keep  the  contract  he  made  with  the  congre- 
gation, or  has  he  a  right  when  a  better  position  is  offered  him  to 
break  it?  The  question  whether  a  rabbi  is  bound  to  keep  his  con- 
tract implies  an  insult  to  the  rabbinical  profession  and  only  cir- 
cumstances make  it  excusable.  It  is  to  a  certain  extent  identical 
with  the  questions,  "  Shall  a  rabbi  be  honest?  "  "  Shall  a  rabbi  have 
manliness  enough  to  keep  his  words  and  his  promises?" 

The  breaking  of  the  contract  is  not  merely  an  immoral  act,  and  a 
great  wrong  in  itself,  but  it  has  a  great  many  bad  effects  besides. 
It  shakes  the  confidence  in  the  rabbinical  profession ;  it  demoralizes 
the  congregation  for  a  long  while ;  and  it  engenders  a  suspicion 
under  which  the  best  and  most  innocent  successor  has  much  to 
suffer. 

According  to  the  Jewish  laws,  a  rabbi  may  break  his  contract 
only  when  his  poor  health  necessitates  such  a  step ;  or  if  he  intends 
to  retire  entirely  from  office ;  or  when  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  con- 
gregation grows  too  strong.  Otherwise  he  is  bound  to  keep  his 
contract  with  the  congregation.  (Rabbinial  Correspondence  of 
Meharia  Mitrani  II.  50.) 

THE   RABBl'8  PROPER  SPHERE. 

Complaints  are  often  heard  about  the  ministers  meddling  with 
things  that  are  none  of  their  business. 
To  say  the  least,  it  is  very  imprudent  in  a  minister  to  meddle  with 
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things  that  do  not  concern  him ;  bat  when  a  charge  is  made  to  that 
effect  against  a  minister  it  must  be  first  considered  whether  it  is 
really  so. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  with  which  people  think  a  minister 
should  not  meddle,  while  in  fact  they  would  like  to  keep  the  minister 
out  of  that  field  merely  because  he  is  in  their  way  of  selfishness; 
ambition  and  wickedness.  A  min:ster  must  not  meddle  with  party 
politics,  but  he  would  be  no  man  if  he  would  allow  anybody  to  inter- 
fere with  his  duties  as  a  good  citizen.  A  minister  must  not  interfere 
with  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  his  congrega- 
tion; but  he  will  command  little  respect  if  he  would  allow  every 
office-seeker  in  the  congregation  to  define  for  him  what  his  rights 
and  duties  are  A  minister  must  not  care  for  *hat  is  none  of  his 
business ;  but  it  is  his  duty  as  a  man  to  intercede  when  he  sees  or 
hears  that  wrong  is  done,  and  advantage  taken,  rights  disregarded 
and  just  claims  ignored,  and  nobody  to  take  the  side  of  the  wronged 
and  offended. 

THE   RABBT   AND   HIS  VISITS. 

A  new  feature  in  the  office  of  the  modern  rabbi  is  the  visitations 
he  is  expected  to  make.  The  rabbis  in  former  ages  called  upon  the 
people  only  when  somebody  was  sick  or  in  mourning,  or  poor;  but 
it  was  something  unknown  that  a  rabbi  should  call  merely  for 
pastime  The  rabbi  was  expected  to  be  at  home  studying  con- 
stantly, day  and  night,  the  Talmud ical  writings.  In  our  generation 
it  is  expected  that  the  rabbi  shall  call  upon  the  members  as  often 
as  he  can ;  and  many  a  rabbi's  trouble  in  the  congregation  comes 
from  his  carelessness  to  make  calls. 

A  minister  should  consider  it  a  part  of  his  dnty  to  call  on  people. 
Visitations  are  of  great  importance,  not  merely  because  he  has  a 
good  chance  to  make  a  great  many  friends,  but  also  because  he  can 
in  that  way  study  the  moral  and  religious  needs  and  wants  of  his 
congregation. 

But  the  visiting  minister  must  keep  in  view  especially  two  things. 
He  must  not  call  merely  on  fome;  he  must  call  on  all,  rich  and 
poor,  educated  and  illiterate,  friends  and  opponents.  And  then 
when  he  calls  it  must  create  the  impression  that  he  doos  not  call 
from  mere  pastime,  or  idleness  or  inquisitiveness,  but  from  attach- 
ment, devotion,  dutifulness  and  friendship. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  refer  to  the  prophet  Amos  ix.  13,  where  it 
reals :  "  Behold,  days  come  when  the  plowman  will  be  assisted  by 
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the  reaper,  and  the  treader  of  grapes  by  the  man  that  casts  the 
seeds."  May  that  be  the  relation  of  the  rabbi  and  the  congregation. 
May  they  assist  one  another  in  their  works  and  plans ;  then  work 
will  be  pleasant  for  them,  the  harvest  beautiful,  and  they  will  have 
only  one  aim  and  one  end— the  glory  of  God,  of  Israel  and  of  man- 
kind. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  PAST  CONFERENCES. 

In  accordance  with  the  motion  passed  at  the  Cleveland  meeting 
the  resolutions  of  past  "  Reform "  Conferences,  upon  which  as  a 
basis  this  conference  builds,  are  herewith  published  as  compiled, 
translated  and  abstracted  by  the  committee  to  whom  the  work  was 
referred. 

THE  RESPONSES  OF  THE  FRENCH  SYNHEDRIN  1807. 

Compiled  by  Dr.  L.  Grossman,  Detroit,  Mich. 

1.  Are  Jews  allowed  to  marry  several  wives? 

No.    Citing  the  synodical  dictum  of  Rabbi  Gershom. 

2.  Does  the  Jewish  faith  permit  divorce?  And  is  an  ecclesiastical 
divorce  valid  without  the  sanction  of  civil  court  or  valid  in  the  face 
of  the  French  code? 

Divorce  is  permissible,  but  only  with  the  consent  of  the  civil  law. 

3.  May  a  Jewess  marry  a  Christian,  or  a  Christian  woman  a  Jew? 
or  does  the  Jewish  law  demand  alliances  between  Jews  onlv? 

Marriage  with  Christians  is  not  prohibited. 

4.  Are  the  French  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  their  brethren  or  their 
enemies? 

The  French  Jews  are  brethren  of  the  Frenchmen. 

5.  In  either  case,  what  duties  does  the  law  prescribe  the  Jews 
toward  the  French,  who  are  not  of  their  faith? 

There  is  no  difference  for  either  kind  of  Frenchmen. 

6.  Do  those  Jews  who  are  born  in  France  and  who  are  treated  as 
French  citizens,  regard  France  as  their  native  country,  and  do  they 
feel  themselves  obligated  to  defend  it,  to  obey  its  laws  and  to  submit 
to  all  regulations  of  the  civil  code? 

Yes,  in  all  respects,  France  is  their  native  country. 

7.  Who  appoints  the  rabbi? 

The  mode  of  election  is  indefinite. 

8.  What  police  jurisdiction  have  the  rabbis  over  the  Jews?  and 
what  judicial  authority  do  they  possess? 

They  have  no  administrative  power  whatever. 
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9.  Does  the  prestige  rest  simply  upon  usage? 
Yes. 

10.  Are  there  trades  which  the  law  forbids  the  Jews  to  practice? 
No. 

11.  Does  the  Jewish  law  interdict  usury,  the  practice  of  usury 
with  their  co-religionists  ;  and 

12.  Does  it  prohibit  or  allow  usurious  practices  with  Gentiles? 
Every  kind  of  usurious  practice  is  strictly  prohibited  and  regarded 

as  infamous. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED   BY  THE  BRAUNSCHWEIG  CON- 
FERENCE, 1844. 

Compiled  by  Dr.  L.  Grossman. 

The  order  of  services  as  introduced  in  the  Synagogues  of  Mech- 
lenburg  is  in  its  entirety,  and  in  its  parts,  in  accord  with  Jewish 
doctrine  and  ritual  and  every  Israelite  who  participates  in  a  service 
conducted  in  this  manner  has  completely  and  satisfactorily  fulfilled 
his  religious  duty. 

A  committee  appointed  to  revise  and  to  reform  the  Jewish  laws 
regarding  marriage  and  divorce  and  to  report  at  the  next  Rabbini- 
cal Conference. 

The  experience  of  modern  rabbis  has  been  that  the  most  felicit- 
ous results  have  attended  the  dissemination  of  modern  culture 
among  Jews  with  regard  to  their  conscientiousness. 

The  oath  of  a  Jew  is  binding  upon  him  without  further  ceremony 
than  the  invocation  of  the  name  of  God. 

u  Kol  Nidre "  unessential,  and  to  be  abolished  forthwith  at  the 
next "  Yom  Kippur." 

Rabbis  are  to  keep  registers  regarding  the  rites  of  circumcision 
administered. 

A  committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  following  : 

1.  Is  the  Hebrew  language  in  the  services  necessary,  and  if  not 
necessary,  is  its  retention  still  advisable? 

2.  How  far  is  the  dogma  of  the  Messiah,  and  whatever  this  dogma 
entails,  to  be  considered  in  our  prayers? 

3.  Is  the  repetition  of  the  "  Shmore  Esre  "  necessary  and  must  the 
44  Mussafim  "  be  retained? 

4.  How  can  the  "  Kriath  Hathoro  "  and  the  seven  "  K'ruim ''  be 
improved  upon  so  as  to  make  the  reading  less  an  element  of  dis- 
order and  more  one  of  edification? 
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5.  How  can  the  "T'Kiath  Shofar"  and  the"N'tilath  Lulav"be 
made  more  devotional  and  less  indecorous? 

6.  Is  the  introduction  of  the  organ  into  our  synagogues  per- 
missible? 

The  principle  of  the  Paris   Synhedrin  was  that  Jews  willingly 
defer  the  modern  custom. 
The  members  of  the  Synhedrin  were : 

1.  Conscientious  and  scrupulous. 

2.  They  did  not  posit  anything  as  if  to  arrogate  for  their  state 
ments  any  absolute  imperativeness. 

They  acted  in  the  sense  of  the  Talmud,  making  the  civil  law 
supreme  in  all  circumstances. 

The  responses  of  the  notables  and  of  the  Synhedrin  are  indorsed 
as  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  spirit  and  the  precepts  of  the  Israel- 
itish  faith.  Only  one  reservation  is  made,  viz,  as  to  Art.  3 ;  mixed 
marriages  are  valid  only  in  case  the  Civil  Law  permits  that  the 
children  issuing  from  such  a  union  may  be  educated  in  the  Jewish 
faith. 

The  declarations  of  the  Synhedrin  apply  to  all  Jews  of  all  coun- 
tries, not  merely  to  the  French.  * 

But,  while  Judaism  wishes  to  give  guarantee  that  it  has  immunity 
from  all  anti-social  tendencies,  Judaism  will  never  yield  up  the 
right  of  independence,  within  its  specific  compass,  and  emphatically 
declines  to  tolerate  all  further  interference  on  the  part  of  the  state 
in  its  inner  development  and  its  own  religious  affairs.  (  Vide  Pro- 
tocolle  p.  98.    Indorsement  of  Paris  Synhedrin.) 

1.  Jews  are  not  allowed  to  marry  several  wives,  as  Rabbi  Ger- 
shom  already  fixed  synodically. 

2.  Divorce  is  allowed,  but  Jews  must  observe  those  civil  laws  re- 
garding marriage  in  the  respective  states  to  which  they  are  subject. 

3.  The  marriage  between  a  Jew  and  a  Christian  woman  or  the 
marriage  of  such  as  belong  to  monotheistic  religions  is  not  prohib- 
ited, if  the  State  law  permits  that  the  children  from  such  a  marriage 
may  be  raised  in  the  Jewish  faith. 

4.  The  Jew  calls  the  members  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lives, 
his  brothers. 

5.  The  law  prescribes  no  laws  for  the  Jew  toward  his  fellow- Jew 
different  from  those  toward  his  fellow-oitizen. 

6.  The  Jew  is  obligated  to  regard  as  his  native  country  the  one  to 
which  he  belongs  by  birth  and  through  civic  conditions.  He  must 
defend  it  and  obey  all  its  laws. 
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7.  Where  there  is  no  governmental  regulation  regarding  it,  the 
mode  of  the  election  of  a  rabbi  is  not  otherwise  determined. 

8.  The  Rabbi'  has  no  ecclesiastical  powers,  he  has  only  such 
rights  as  the  State  and  the  congregation  invest  him  with. 

9.  Whenever  the  laws  regulate  the  functions  of  the  rabbi,  his 
powers  too  are  thus  determined ;  when  such  administaation  does 
not  obtain,  it  rests  with  usage. 

10.  No  trades  are  interdicted  by  the  Jewish  law. 

11.  12.  Usury  is  prohibited  by  the  Jewish  law  and  is  regarded  as 
infamous. 

A  committee  is  appointed  to  consider  how  doctrine  and  practice 
can  be  reconciled  by  means  of  an  abrogation  or  modification  of  the 
Sabbath  laws  and  of  the  dtetarv  laws. 


Rules  op  Order  of  Braunschweig  Conference,  1844. 

1.  Sessions  shall  be  public. 

2.  The  resolutions  of  the  Conference  shall  be  morally  binding 
upon  those  who  voted  for  them  as  far  as  their  circumstances  and 
oowers  enable  them  to  put  these  resolutions  into  practice  in  their 
respective  spheres  of  work. 

§  1.  The  Rabbinical  Conferences  have  for  their  purpose  to  deliber- 
ate jointly  regarding  the  means  by  which  the  maintenance  and  the 
advancement  of  Judaism  and  the  re-enlivenment  of  the  religious 
sense  can  be  secured. 

§  2.  Every  rabbi  or  rabbinical  functionary  and  every  one  regu- 
larly charged  with  ministerial  duties  is  entitled  to  take  part  in  the 
deliberations. 

§  3.  These  conferences  shall,  for  the  time  being,  take  place  annu- 
ally, on  the  date  and  in  the  place  designated  by  a  previous  meeting. 

It  is,  however,  regarded  as  advisable  to  hold  special  meetings,  in 
the  interval  of  the  General  Conferences,  of  such  rabbis  as  are  sta- 
tioned in  closer  proximity  to  one  another  in  order  to  make  suitable 
preparation  for  the  General  Conference. 

§  4.  Every  conference  appoints  a  committee  of  three,  out  of  the 
members  of  the  Conference,  who  in  conjunction  with  the  local  rabbi 
shall  attend  to  all  such- affairs  and  matters  as  are  necessary  for  the 
next  conference. 

§  5.  To  a  committee  of  members  of  the  congregation  in  the  place 
of  meeting  are  to  be  referred  all  other  arrangements. 
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§  6.  The  Committee  opens  the  first  session  and  effects  the  selec- 
tion of  a  Chairman  and  of  a  Secretary  and  of  other  alternates. 

§  7.  Subjects  for  the  deliberation  of  the  Conference  are  proposi- 
tions, according  to  the  objects  of  the  Conference  (vide  §  1),  which 
pertain  to  the  maintenance  and  the  advancement  of  Judaism  and  of 
the  re-enlivenment  of  the  religious  sense. 

§  8.  The  Committee  receives  all  motions,  which  are  submitted 
(vide  §  4),  examines  them  and  reports  verbally  to  the  President, 
who  refers  them  to  the  Conference  for  their  consideration. 

§  9.  All  motions  presented  to  the  Committee  within  two  months 
preceding  the  conference  are  published  by  the  Committee  in  the 
Jewish  press,  and  are  submitted  by  the  President  in  the  order  of 
their  reception  to  the  Conference  for  consideration  and  decision. 

§  10  (a)  The  Chairman  calls  upon  the  mover  of  the  motion  to 
state  the  same.  The  latter  then  explains  and  gives  definite  form  to 
the  question  at  issue.  In  case  a  motion  has  been  offered  by  one  who 
is  not  a  participant  in  the  deliberations,  any  one  present  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  may  serve  instead. 

(b)  During  such  explanation  the  speaker  must  not  be  interrupted, 
except  for  the  repetition  of  some  expression  not  well  understood. 

(c)  After  this  explanation,  the  discussion  may  be  opened;  each 
one  of  those  who  wish  to  debate  begging  for  the  word  from  the 
President,  who  affords  opportunity  to  each  one  in  order. 

(d)  The  explanation  by  the  mover  of  motion  must  be  from  the 
platform,  while  the  interlocutors  and  debaters  may  speak  from 
their  places. 

(e )  Tne  prime  mover  can  answer  any  member,  submitting,  how- 
ever, to  the  rules  and  procedure  of  order. 

(/)  Any  member  may  offer  an  amendment  of  the  motion  in  ques- 
tion, and  such  amendment  is  to  be  noted  by  the  Secretary. 

(g)  After  all  have  spoken  on  the  matter,  and  no  one  asks  for  the 
floor  to  speak  on  it  further,  the  Chairman  submits  the  amendments 
in  their  order  for  vote,  and  finally  the  motion  in  its  original  forjn. 
If,  however,  any  one  amendment  has  been  adopted,  the  original 
motion  and  the  vote  on  it  become  unnecessary. 

(k)  Voting  is  usually  by  roll-call,  but  may  be  by  ballot,  upon  the 
request  ot  three  members.  In  the  latter  case,  the  Secretary  collects 
the  ballots  and  counts  them  in  conjunction  with  the  President.  The 
President  then  announces  the  result. 

(i)  The  Secretary  keeps  minutes  of  all  proceedings,  and  reads  them 
at  the  beginning  of  each  successive  session.    Corrections  may  be 
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made  by  any  member,  and  after  these  are  attended  to,  the  minutes 
are  countersigned  by  both  President  and  Secretary.  Upon,  the 
request  of  any  member  of  the  minority  vote  of  a  resolution  his  name 
may  be  expressly  entered  into  the  minutes. 

(k)  The  minutes  shall  be  published. 

(I)  The  President  and  the'Secretary  may  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sions, subject  to  above  rules.  If  one  of  them  offers  a  resolution,  he 
vacates  his  seat  for  his  alternate. 

(m)  The  Chairman  shall  call  to  order  any  member  who  may  in- 
dulge in  passionate  or  personal  remarks,  or  who  may  digress  from 
the  subject  under  discussion. 

§11.  The  resolutions  of  this  Conference  impose  upon  those  who 
voted  for  them  the  moral  obligation  to  realize  them  in  their 
respective  spheres  of  work  in  as  far  aB  their  circumstances  and 
conditions  enable  them  to  do  so. 

§  12.  The  dates  of  and  the  duration  of  the  sessions  are  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Chairman. 

§  13.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  Chairman  to  exclude  women  from 
the  deliberations  when  the  Conference  enters  upon,  cert  'in  deliber- 
ations. 

§  14.  The  Conference  may  last  in  general  about  eight  days ;  but 
this  may  be  lengthened  or  shortened,  according  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Conference. 

§  15.  These  By-Laws  are  valid  for  the  present,  as  well  as  for  sub- 
sequent conferences.  The  second  conference,  however,  may  deter- 
mine upon  modifications  of  the  above  rules  for  later  conferences. 

THE  FRANKFORT  RABBINICAL  CONVENTION. 

Compiled  by  Dr.  I.  Schwab,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

The  Convention  met  on  July  15,  1845.  There  were  present  the 
Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  Rabbi  Stein  as  Chairman, 
and  the  Rabbis  Formstecher,  S.  and  A.  Adler,  and  the  following : 
I.  Auerbach,  preacher  of  Frankfort ;  Ben  Israel,  preacher  of  Kob- 
lenz;  Einhorn,  Rabbi  of  Birkenfeld;  Frankel,  Rabbi  of  Dresden; 
fieiger,  Rabbi  of  Breslau;  Gosen,  Rabbi  of  Marburg;  Guldenstein, 
Rabbi  of  Buchau ;  Herxheimer,  Rabbi  of  Bernburg  ;  Herzfeld,  Rabbi 
of  Braunschweig;  Hess,  Rabbi  of  St.  Lengsfeld;  Holdhcim,  Rabbi 
of  Mecklenburg ;  Hirsch,  Rabbi  of  Luxemburg;  Hoffmann,  Rabin 
of  Walldorf ;  Jolowicz,  Rabbi  of  Kulm ;  Jost,  preacher  of  Frankfort ; 
Kahn,  Rabbi  of  Trier;  Maier,  Rabbi  of  Stuttgart;  Philippson,  Rabbi 
of  Magdeburg ;  Reiss,  Rabbi  of  Altbreisach ;  Salomon,  preacher  of 
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Hamburg ;  Sobernheim,  Rabbi  of  Bingen ;  Sueskind,  Rabbi  of  Wies- 
baden ;  Treuenfels,  Rabbi  of  Weilburg ;  Wagner,  Rabbi  of  Mann- 
heim ;  Wechsler,  Rabbi  of  Oldenburg.  Those  announced  to  arrive 
were :  Frankfurter,  preacher  of  Hamburg ;  Hochstadter,  preacher  of 
Langenschwalbach ;  Levy,  Rabbi  of  Giessen ;  Lindemann,  preacher 
of  Mannheim ;  Lowengard,  Rabbi  of  Lehren ;  S.  Mayer,  Rabbi  of 
Hechingen ;  L.  Rchott,  Rabbi  of  Randegg ;  Willstadter,  Rabbi  of 
Buehl. 

Eight  others  who  were  members  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  before- 
named  Chairman,  Dr.  Stein,  opened  the  assembly  with  an  address, 
reflecting  on  the  work  of  the  committee  which  had  the  year  before 
been  charged  with  the  responsible  task  by  the  first  Convention.  He 
was  afterward  elected  President  of  the  new  Convention. 

In  the  first  session  the  order  of  business  was  decided.  Meanwhile 
a  deputation  of  the  Berlin  Reform  Association  had  arrived.  The}- 
were  intrusted  with  presenting  a  memorial  to  the  Convention. 

The  committee  appointed  the  year  before  at  the  Braunschweig 
Convention  to  elaborate  opinions  on  six  different  questions,  de- 
clared themselves  ready  to  report.  It  was  decided  to  proceed  to 
their  deliberation  at  once. 

The  first  question  was :  *4  Whether  and  how  far  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage was  necessary  for  divine  service,  or,  if  not  necessary,  at  least 
advisable  in  the  premises. v  The  committee's  report  suggested  that 
there  was  no  objective  necessity  for  retaining  Hebrew  in  service. 
But  considering  that  subjectively  there  is  yet  a  necessity  for  it  with  a 
large  portion  of  the  German  Israelites,  they  proposed  its  retention 
for  the  typical  parts  of  the  liturgy,  such  as  Barechu  with  its  re- 
sponse, Shema  (first  chapter),  the  first  and  last  three  benedictions 
of  the  prayer  proper,  and  the  reading  from  the  Torah  ;  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  liturgy  should  be  newly  arranged  and  rendered  in  the 
vernacular.  The  subject  was  brought  to  debate.  It  resulted  in  a 
negative  vote  of  the  majority  as  to  the  legal  obligation  of  retaining 
Hebrew  in  divine  service.  Long  debates  then  ensued  on  the  point 
of  the  expediency  of  retaining  it.  The  vote  taken  on  this  problem 
unanimously  favored  the  advisability  of  employing  the  Hebrew 
language  in  divine  service.  The  committee's  view  recommending 
the  use  of  Hebrew  compositions  in  the  devotional  practice  to  be 
limited  to  the  four  portions  of  the  ritual  named  above,  was  adopted 
by  eighteen  members  against  twelve  who  were  opposed  to  it.  The 
predominant  sense  of  the  assembly  was  that  the  vernacular  should 
receive  an  integrant  consideration  in  the  future  Jewish  ritual. 
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In  the  eighth  session,  July  20th,  the  order  of  the  day  was  the  second 
point  in  the  committee's  report :   "  How  far  are  the  dogma  of  Mes- 
siah and  the  notions  connected  with  it  to  be  embodied  in  the  pray- 
ers?"    The  committee  recommended,  that   "the  idea  of  Messiah 
deserves  a  high  recognition  in  the  prayers ;  yet  all  politico-national 
conceptions  must  be  excluded  from  it."     In  the  following  debate 
Einhorn  proposed  that  the  Messianic  prayers  be  formulated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  express  the  hope  of  the  spiritual  regeneration  and  union 
of  all  mankind  in   faith  and  love,  accomplished   through  Israel. 
Holdheim  asserted  that,  according  to  the  enlightened  thought  of 
the  Jews  of  our  day,  the  destiny  of  Judaism  is  not  bound  up  with  a 
Jewish  state,  but,  on  the  contrary,  religion  itself  requires  a  close 
and  sincere  attachment  to  the  commonwealths  in  which  the  Jews 
abide.     Hirsch  maintained  that  the  prophets  foretelling  a  future 
independent  prosperous  state,  did  so  correspondingly  to  the  needs 
of  their  times.     In  our  own,  however,  the  Messianic  doctrine  can 
only  be  accepted  as  purporting  the  universal  emancipation  of  man- 
kind ;  that  is,  its  gradual  perfection  in  purity  and  holiness.     Solo- 
mon suggested  that  Judaism,  differently  from  paganism,  points  to 
the  future  for  the  inauguration  of  the  golden  age,  which  is  to  be 
that  of  the  universal  domination  of  light,  truth  and  peace;  this  is, 
indeed,  the  biblical  idea  of  final  deliverance.     The  intelligent  Jews 
of  our  day  do  not  countenance  the  prospect  of  a  personal,  political 
Messiah.    Maier  urged,  in  the  same  strain,  that  all  the  expectations 
clustering  round  the  would-be  deliverer  descended  from  the  family 
of  David,  are  rejected  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Jewish  community. 
It  would  then  be  wrong  to  continue  the  prayer  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Jewish  state,  for  it  could  at  best  be  said  only  with  the  insincer- 
ity of  mental  reservation.     The  Messianic  idea  must  therefore  as- 
sume, in  its  expression,  a  spiritual  significance.     A.  Adler  advanced 
that  the  time  of  expecting  a  real  Messiah  is  past.     The  only  accept- 
able idea  of  Messiah  is,  the  return  of  the  spirit  to  its  own  domain, 
the  kingdom  of  love  and  truth,  but  not  the  return  of  Israel  to  the 
land  "  flowing  with  milk  and  honey."    That  idea  is  to  be  vigorously 
expressed  in  the  ritual.     Herxheimer  said  that  the  Messianic  idea 
as  heretofore  held,  implies  discontent  with  the  present  conditions. 
A  longing  for  a  separate  Jewish  state  was  born  of  oppression  in  the 
past.     Such  sentiment  agrees  no  more  with  our  modern  state.     If 
Messianic  hopes  are  to  be  uttered,  it  must  be  in  general  terms,  sug- 
gestive of  the  redemption  from  physical  and  spiritual  evil,  as  well  as 
of  steadilv  increasing  intellectual  and  moral  culture.     Stein  con- 
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tended  again  that  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  Messiah  might  be 
upheld  in  our  prayers,  provided  that  no  exclusive  political  bearing 
be  assigned  to  it.  It  is  unobjectionable  in  the  sense  that  such  a 
personage  will  finally  usher  in  the  universal  dominion  of  justice 
and  truth,  and  a  consolidation  of  all  mankind  in  the  .bonds  of 
mutual  peace  and  unity.  Even  the  prayer  for  the  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple  could  be  kept  up;  piety  requires  it  even. 
He  believed  that  at  some  future  time,  when  the  kingdom  of  God 
would  be  established  on  earth,  and  all  men  be  fraternallv  united  in 
the  faith  of  Him,  Jerusalem  would  again  rise  from  its  ruins  and  a 
grand  temple  be  constructed  there  as  a  visible  sign  of  that  spiritual 
union  and  for  the  worship  of  God  by  all  nations,  according  to  Isa. 
lvi.  7 ;  Zeph.  iii.  S).  However,  the  prayers  for  a  return  to  Palestine 
have  to  be  rejected.  They  do  not  come  from  the  heart,  and  are 
untrue.  We  know  but  one  fatherland ;  the  one  in  which  we  live 
and  aim  to  strike  root  deeper  and  deeper.  Formstecher  proposed 
that  since  the  idea  of  Messiah  was  never  aught  but  the  outcome  of 
the  needs  of  certain  past  times,  it  ought  to  be  utterly  banished  from 
the  ritual.  It  is  enough  to  keep  it  alive  by  readings  from  the  pro- 
phets. This  answers  all  needful  prayers.  The  modern  sermon  will, 
further,  spiritualize  it  agreeably  with  the  prevalent  views  of  the 
progressing  ages. 

While  the  debate  on  this  subject  was  carried  on,  a  motion  was 
made,  and  accepted,  to  solve  first  the  preliminary  question  :  "  Shall 
the  prayer  for  the  return  to  the  land  of  our  forefathers  and  the 
restoration  of  a  Jewish  State  be  eliminated  from  our  ritual?" 
This  question  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  a  vote  of  the 
majority.  Then  the  main  question,  "  Whether  the  Messianic  idea 
is  to  be  distinctly  and  prominently  recognized  in  the  ritual?  "  was 
submitted  to  the  assembly  for  consideration.  It  was  likewise  deter- 
mined affirmatively  by  a  majority  of  the  members.  These  combined 
votes  settled  the  whole  question  of  the  Messianic  mention  in  the 
ritual,  as  proposed  and  treated  by  the  committee's  report. 

In  the  session  of  July  21st  the  order  of  the  day  was  the  query  :  "  Is 
it  necessary  for  the  reader  to  repeat  aloud  all  the  benedictions  of  the 
so-called  Shemoneh  Ezreh  ;  and,  further,  are  the  Mu^aph  prayers,  with 
their  direct  reference  to  the  ancient  sacrificial  worship  and  invocations 
of  God  for  its  re-establishment,  to  be  at  all  kept  up  in  the  liturgy?" 
The  committee  had  in  their  report  unanimously  concurred  in  assert- 
ing that  the  former  was  unnecessary.  They  recommended  that  only 
the  first  and  last  three  benedictions  should  be  repeated  aloud.    On 
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the  latter  point  they  were  not  agreed.  The  majority  were  for 
abandoning  the  Musaph  prayers.  It  was  so  advocated  in  the  report. 
The  committee's  recommendation  of  the  non-repetition  of  all  the 
benedictions  of  Shemoneh  Ezreh  was  adopted  by  a  majority  vote. 
As  to  the  Musaph  prayers,  Dr.  Maier  reporting  in  behalf  of  the 
committee,  stated  the  standpoint  of  its  majority  to  be  that  they 
are  at  the  present  day  inappropriate  because  the  sacrificial  cult  is 
removed  from  the  consciousness  of  the  people.  Only  the  first  and 
last  three  benedictions  should  be  left  of  the  frame  of  Musaph-Tefil- 
lah.  These  should  be  read  in  Hebrew.  For  the  Musaph  formula 
proper,  containing  sacrificial  reminiscences  and  implorations,  there 
should,  however,  be  substituted  a  German  prayer  treating  of  the 
import  of  the  respective  solemn  day.  In  the  debate  held  on  this 
proposition,  Treuenfels  stood  up  for  retaining  Musaph,  because  its 
historical  reference  to  sacrifice  has  an  indisputable  devotional  merit. 
At  the  same  time  must  it  be  kept  free  from  any  imploration  of  the 
restriction  of  the  sacrificial  cult,  for  the  prophets  themselves  have 
not  held  out  the  promise  of  such  an  event.  Hirsch  said  that  the 
Talmudical  view  that  sacrifice  is  an  abiding  command,  and  its  sus- 
pension is  to  be  considered  a  punishment  for  sin,  is  bodied  forth  in 
our  traditional  ritual.  Over  against  this  view  stands  the  prophet- 
ical, that  God  requires  no  gifts  at  our  hands.  This  we,  too,  may 
safely  maintain.  Consequently  must  our  prayer  contain  no  yearn- 
ing for  sacrifice.  Solomon  affirmed  as  motto,  Hosea  vi.  6,  stating 
that  in  the  Hamburg  temple  ritual  the  prayers  for  the  restoration  of 
sacrifice  were  abolished.  The  retention  of  Musaph  would  prove  an 
unpardonable  inconsistency,  in  those  avowing  reform  principles. 
Holdheim  observed  that  the  external  ceremonialism  of  sacrifice  is 
not  valued  anv  more  in  our  time:  even  the  most  orthodox  Jew 
would  shrink  with  horror  from  the  oblation  of  blood v  victims. 
The  tenor  of  Musaph  must  positively  be  changed  accordingly. 
Herzfeld  opposed  decidedly  any  sacrificial  references  in  prayer. 
He  could  rather  tolerate  Messianic  reflections  in  the  ritual  than 
sacrificial.  He  objected  even  to  the  committee's  proposition  of  pre- 
serving the  first  and  last  three  benedictions  of  the  Musaph-Tefillah. 
There  can  be  no  object  of  true  piety  in  rehearsing  them  from  the 
previous  Shacharith-Tefillah.  At  most  may  the  Musaph  be  replaced 
by  a  suitable,  newly-composed  prayer  after  the  sermon. 

A.  Adler  contended  that  the  idea  of  sacrifice  can  not  vanish  from 
out  consciousness.  Sacrifice  is  devotion  or  prayer,  in  the  ancient 
mystical  form.    The  largest  part  of  sacred  Scripture  would  be  false- 
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hood  and  deceit  were  there  not  a  high  importance  accorded  to 
sacrifice.    As  Scripture  ordained  an  increased  devotion  for  Sabbaths 
and  holy  days,  it  is  our  duty,  too,  to  have  an  additional  means  of 
devotion  on  these  solemn  days.    This  is  offered  by  the  Musaph.    It  ' 
has  yet  to  be  cleared  of  the  prayer  for  the  restoration  of  sacrifice. 
S.  Adler  divided  the  question  before   the  assembly  in  two',  viz., 
whether  we  should  continue  to  hope  and  pray  for  such  restoration, 
and  whether  the  Musaph-Tefillah  is  to  be  retained.    He  refuted 
Hirsch's  construction  of  the  purpose  of  sacrifice.    The  prophets,  he 
rejoined,  never  declared  it  dispensable.    They  only  pronounced  it 
insufficient,  if  not  attended  by  real  amendment  of  life.    The  same 
view  was  maintained  by  the  Talmudists.    Though  there  is  a  rela- 
tive sentence  which  goes  even  beyond  the  prophetical  estimation  of 
sacrifice,  namely,  "Prayer  is  greater  than  sacrifices"  (Berachoth 
f.  32),  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  Talmud  did  not  thereby  intend  to 
disparage  this  mode  of  worship  or  surrender  the  hope  of  its  future 
re-establishment.    It  intended  this  as  little  as  did  the  prophets  with 
their  similar  utterances.     He  further  replied  to  the  argument  of 
Solomon  and  Herzfeld,  declaring  it  inconsistent  with  reform  princi- 
ples to  retain  Musaph.     The  inconsistency,  he  said,  was  rather  with 
the  committee,  who  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  typical  character  of 
the  traditional  prayers  must  not  be  effaced ;  nay,  who  approve  of 
the  institution  and  preservation  of  the   formulas  of  prayers  for 
morning,  evening  and  night,  ail  of  which  originated  from  the  old  sac- 
rificial ritual,  while  on  the  other  side  they  want  to  except  Musaph 
from  the  claim  of  being  retained.    He  urged  that  it  be  retained. 
Geiger  offered  as  an  amendment  that  the  Musaph  shall  be  kept 
free  from  the  mention  of  sacrifice  and  the  prayer  of  its  restoration, 
and,  further,  that  it  be  entirely  abolished  for  the  New  Moon  festi- 
vals ;  these  having  lost  all  significance  for  us. 

The  debate  on  the  subject  was  most  animated.  When  it  was 
brought  to  a  close  the  President,  summing  up  the  various  views 
brought  forward,  stated  that  he  finds  all  the  members  agreed  on 
this  point,  that  all  prayers  for  the  re-establishment  of  sacrifice 
ought  to  be  abolished  They  differed  only  in  their  motives  He 
then  submitted  to  the  assembly  the  question  :  "  Are  the  prayers  for 
such  re-establishment  to  be  eliminated  from  our  ritual?"  All  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  The  other  question  was  then  put: 
"Shall  the  ritual  contain  at  least  a  mention  of  the  sacrificial 
rites?"  Geiger  promptly  objected  that  the  mere  mention  could 
have  no  practical  object,  and  that  if  it  were  required  on  Sabbaths 
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and  holy  days  (in  the  Musaph-Tefillah),  there  was  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  have  to  be  embodied  in  the  daily  prayers  as  well,  for  ac- 
cording to  the  Talmud,  these  were  instituted  as  corresponding  to 
the  Tamid  sacrifices.  The  vote  on  the  question :  "  Shall  the  Mu- 
saph  prayer  be  retained?"  resulted  affirmatively,  by  a  majority,  it 
being  definitely  understood,  however,  that  therj  should  be  in  it  no 
more  than  a  mere  mention  of  sacrifice,  in  the  reverent  form  of 
historical  reminiscence. 

The  fourth  subject  presented  for  discussion  was :  How  is  the 
public  reading  from  the  Torah  to  be  improved?  The  committee  had 
in  their  report  recommended  to  introduce  a  triennial  cycle,  and  to 
abolish  the  calling  of  individuals  before  the  Torah.  The  President 
in  making  the  question  separated  it  in  two  parts.  The  consideration 
of  the  cycle  of  Torah  reading  was  first  taken  up.  Geiger  opposed 
a  triennial  rotation,  alone  for  the  reason  that  it  would  create  a  con- 
fusion in  the  customary  designation  of  the  rotatory  sections  of  the 
Torah.  He  proposed  instead  a  division  of  such  traditional  section 
into  four  parts.  The  first  part  should  be  assigned  to  the  Sabbath 
afternoon  service ;  the  second  and  third  be  read  respectively  at  the 
Monday  and  Thursday  services  of  each  subsequent  week ;  the  re- 
mainder be  reserved  for  the  morning  service  of  the  following  Sabbath. 
He  dwelled,  besides,  on  the  soulless  way  and  form  to  which  the 
public  reading  of  the  Pentateuch  was  reduced.  It  has  been  alienated 
from  its  original  design  of  imparting  information  to  the  hearers. 
To  this  end  the  ancients  had  a  translator  bv  the  side  of  the  reader, 
who  rendered  each  verse  after  it  was  read  into  the  popular  Aramaic 
vernacular,  for  the  sake  of  those  not  understanding  the  Hebrew 
sufficiently.  Later  the  Aramaic  version  lost  its  importance,  and  the 
synagogue  fell  back  upon  the  original  custom  of  reading  the  Hebrew 
text  alone.  But  even  this  improvement  was  turned  to  naught  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  done.  The  proper  way  in  our  time 
would  be  to  read,  translate  and  expound  paragraph  for  paragraph 
of  each  section.  Yet  prejudice  would  doubtless  set  itself  against 
such  an  order  of  Torah  reading.  There  is  against  it,  too,  the  ob- 
jection that  it  would  lengthen  the  divine  service  too  much.  Geiger's 
project  met  with  a  fair  support.  Yet  a  large  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers preferred  the  committee's  proposition  of  a  triennial  cycle  and 
decided  in  its  favor.  The  President  then  laid  before  the  assembly  the 
question :  Whether  the  ancient  institution  of  a  translator  of  the 
Hebrew  text-  at  the  public  reading  of  the  Torah  should  be  re-intro- 
duced?   Through  some  incident  this  question  was  not  brought  to  a 
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debate.  It  was  even  left  unnoticed  when  the  business  of  th#  ftft* 
sembly  was  resumed  at  the  next  session.  Another  subject  relative 
to  those  readings  was  broached  instead  ;  whether,  since  a  triennial 
cycle  was  determined  upon,  the  annual  reading  on  the  Simchath 
Torah  festival  of  the  last,  and  a  portion  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Pentateuch  ought  not  to  be  altered?  A  majority  voted  for  a  trien- 
nial performance  of  the  ritualistic  custom.  Another  question  wa* 
offered  for  consideration :  whether  a  selection  from  both  the  Prophets 
and  the  Hagiographa  should  be  made  and  compiled  for  being  read 
in  the  vernacular  as  Haftarah?  It  was  decided  in  the  affirmative. 
Also  the  mode  of  the  public  reading  of  the  Book  of  Esther  on 
Purim  was  made  a  subject  of  deliberation.  It  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  reading  should  not  be  repeated  on  the  morning  of 
the  feast.  As  to  the  language  in  which  the  reading  should  be  per- 
formed, whether  in  the  original  or  the  vernacular,  almost  all  the 
members  were  inclined  to  the  former.  Yet  no  vote  was  taken  on 
this  matter.     ' 

Another  important  subject  was  then  placed  before  the  Convention 
for  consideration.  It  was,  whether  the  custom  of  calling  before  the 
Torah  on  Sabbaths  seven  adults  and,  besides,  another  for  the 
Haftarah,  should  be  continued.  The  committee,  with  the  exception 
of  one  member,  had  reported  adversely  upon  it.  A  debate  ensued. 
The  vote  subsequently  taken  resulted  in  asserting  the  propriety  of 
adhering  to  the  custom  of  calling  seven  adult  Israelites  before  the 
Torah,  but  at  the  same  time  in  recommending  the  abolition  of  the 
whole  act  of  Maftir,  in  so  far  as  to  discontinue  the  calling  up  of  an 
additional  person  for  the  Haftarah  and  the  reading  for  him  of  a 
repeated  portion  of  the  Torah,  together  with  his  own  benedic- 
tions. 

The  question  of  the  admissibility  of  the  organ  into  the  synagogue 
was  later  taken  up.  The  comniitteee  had  urged  its  introduction. 
The  President  stated  that  a  special  committee  had  elaborated  an 
opinion  on  the  two  questions  :  Whether  the  music  of  the  organ  in 
itself  was  adapted  to  the  synagogue  service,  and  whether  an  Israelite 
was  permitted  to  perform  on  that  instrument  on  the  Sabbath.  He 
then  read  verbatim  the  paper  in  which  the  committee  had  set  forth 
their  relative  views.  These  were  favorable  on  both  points  of  the 
inquiry.  The  assembly  concurred  unanimously,  and  by  acclama- 
tion, in  the  committee's  recommendation  of  the  organ.  On  the 
problem  of  allowing  an  Israelite  to  play  it  on  the  Sabbath  all  but 
one  voted  in  the  affirmative  (two  abstained  from  voting),  declaring 
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positively  that  there  is  not  the  least  objection  to  such  performance 
from  the  point  of  Sabbath  observance. 

In  the  fifteenth  session,  July  24th,  the  order  of  the  day  was  the 
reading  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  diverse  communications 
addressed  to  the  Rabbinical  Convention,  and  action  upon  it.  A 
memorial  of  the  Berlin  Reform  Association  had  been  presented  (a 
deputation  appeared  in  person  to  attend  at  the  meetings,  as  noted 
above).  A  sketch  of  a  reply  to  it  was  read  before  the  assembly  by 
Philippson,  the  chairman  of  that  committee.  The  memorial  stated 
that  the  object  of  the  Association  was  to  "  break  through  the  stagna- 
tion that  had  kept  back  the  development  of  Judaism  in  the  many 
centuries  past,  to  redeem  it  from  its  antiquated  forms,  and  preserve 
its  perpetual  substance  in  new  and  timely  forms.  The  members 
of  the*  Association  offered  the  l  hands  of  fellowship  '  to  the  conven- 
tion, conscious  of  the  right  of  their  own  endeavors,  but  at  the 
same  time  of  their  incompetence  to  proceed  single-handed  in 
the  work  of  giving  modern  Judaism  its  future  conformation.  This 
has  to  be  accomplished  by  the  co-operation  of  representative  cul- 
tured and  learned  Israelites,  in  conjunction  with  the  rabbis.  They 
trust  that  from  the  joined  efforts  of  both  the  convention  and  the 
association  there  will  come  forth  a  Synod,  to  be  called  by  a  large 
body  of  German  co-religionists,  in  which  alike  the  lay  people  and 
the  theologians  will  be  authoritatively  represented."  The  commit- 
tee^ reply  to  the  memorial  was  in  the  main  approving  and  en- 
couraging. It  was  adopted  by  the  convention  with  some  modifica- 
tions. 

A  motion  introduced  by  S  Adler  to  declare  the  female  portion  of 
Israel's  communion  equal  with  the  male  sex  in  all  respects  of  relig- 
ious obligation  and  privilege,  was  referred  to  a  newly-appointed 
committee.  A  proposition  by  Geiger  to  select  a  committee  for  get- 
ting up  good  books  for  home  devotion,  was  promptly  adopted. 

At  the  next  session  the  committee  reported  on  the  question  moved 
by  Hirsch  in  the  Convention  of  the  year  previous  :  "  Whether  there 
are  means  of  reconciling  religious  precept  and  the  demands  of 
practical  life  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath  observance,  and  which  they 
may  be?  "  The  report  of  the  committee  on  this  question  was  ready 
t>be  laid  before  the  Convention.  But  the  time  for  deliberating 
this  momentous  subject  was  deemed  too  short.  It  was,  therefore, 
decided  to  postpone  the  discussion  and  action  upon  it  to  the  next, 
third,  Convention.  Meanwhile,  the  report  was  ordered  printed,  to 
enable  all  the  members  to  acquaint  themselves  with  its  contents. 
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At  the  seventeenth  session  the  subject  brought  up  for  considera- 
tion was,  the  use  of  modern  bathing  establishments  for  ritualistic 
lustrations.  It  was  decided  in  the  affirmative.  On  July  18th,  the 
Convention  held  its  eighteenth  and  last  session.  The  revised  reply 
to  the  memorial  from  Breslau  was  read  and  adopted.  A  sketch  of 
one  common  reply  to  communications  from  thirteen  other  Jewish 
communities  was,  with  few  changes,  also  accepted.  To  the  President 
himself  was  committed  the  reply  to  those  addresses  sent  by  the 
Jewish  communities  of  Worms,  Giessen  and  Frankfort. 

The  propositions  of  Geiger  and  Philippson  to  found  one  or  more 
Jewish  theological  faculties  for  the  training  of  rabbis  in  Germany, 
were  read.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  to  select  a  committee  who 
should  awaken  the  interest  of  the  Jewish  public  in  such  institutes, 
and,  joined  by  other  intelligent  and  reputable  men,  work  toward 
their  realization.    Five  members  were  chosen  as  such  committee. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  to  request  the  present  Executive 
Committee  to  publish  in  print  the  various  reports  on  subjects  that 
could  not  be  gone  through  with  at  this  Convention  An  Executive 
Committee  for  the  ensuing  year  was  then  appointed,  also  a  committee 
on  revisions  of  the  minutes  of  the  present  assembly.  After  some  other 
business  details  had  benn  dispatched,  the  President  reviewed  the 
transactions  of  the  Convention  whose  sessions  were  about  to  close. 

He  stated  that  the  various  resolutions  and  enactments  passed 
therein,  covered  a  large  ground  of  reform  measures.  He  was  confi- 
dent that i%  through  the  activity  of  the  rabbis  assembled  the  interest 
in  divine  service,  flagging  with  so  many  Israelites,  would  be  roused 
anew ;  and  that,  ere  the  new  ritual  to  be  published  by  the  Convention 
would  appear  in  the  house  of  God,  it  would  already  have  taken 
root  in  the  hearts  of  our  eo-religionists.  He  was  certain  that "  those 
who  now  allege  against  us  the  aim  of  destroying  traditional  Judaism, 
will  eventuallv  call  us  the  *  builders.1  *  *  *  God  is  our  witness 
that  all  we  aim  at  it  is,  to  strengthen  the  Jewish  religious  life.  The 
assembly  of  this  year  was  variously  suggestive  and  preparatory. 
God  preserve  our  courage  for  the  next !  "  His  farewell  remarks  and 
a  speech  by  the  second  Secretary,  Dr.  Hirsch,  followed.  Then  the 
President,  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  assembly,  declared  the 
second  Rabbinical  Convention  closed. 
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Resolutions  passed  at  the'third  conference  of 
german  rabbis,  held  at  breslau  from  july 

13  TO  JULY  24,  1846. 

Compiled  by  Dr.  £.  Schreiber,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Dr  Abraham  Geiger,  of  Breslau,  was  President  of  the  Confer- 
ence. The  following  rabbis  were  present:  A.  Adler,  of  Worms; 
S.  Adler,  of  Alzey,  now  of  New  York ;  J.  Auerbach,  of  Frankfurt 
A.M. ;  Ben  Israel,  of  Coblentz ;  David  Einhorn,  of  Birkenfeld ; 
Formstecher,  of  Offenbach  A.M.;  Goldstein,  of  Waren;  Gosen, 
of  Warburg;  Gueldenstein,  of  Buchan;  Herxheimer,  of  Bern- 
burg  ;  Herzfeld,  of  Braunschweig ;  Hess,  of  Eisenach ;  Holdheim, 
of  Meckleoburg-Schwerin ;  J.  J.  Kahn,  of  Trier;  M.  Levy,  first 
teacher  of  the  "  Religious-Schule,"  Breslau ;  L.  Loevy,  of  Muen- 
sterburg ;  Pick,  of  Toeplitz ;  L.  Philipsohn,  of  Magdeburg ;  Sobern- 
heim,  of  Bingen ;  L.  Stein,  of  Frankfurt  A.M. ;  Wagner,  of  Man- 
heim ;  Wechsler,  of  Oldenburg ;  Jalowitz,  of  Koeslin ;  Loewengard,  of 
Lehren-Steinfels.  Samuel  Hirsch,  of  Luxenburg ;  Joel,  of  Frank- 
furt, and  Maier,  of  Stuttgart,  excused  their  enforced  absence. 

The  Conference  made  the  following  declaration  concerning  the 

I.   SABBATH. 

1.  The  restoration  of  a  solemn  celebration  of  the  Sabbath  as  a 
day  of  rest  and  sanctification,  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties  not 
only  of  the  teacher  in  Israel,  but  of  every  Israelite.  Therefore, 
special  atteniion  must  be  paid  in  our  days  to  make  the  divine 
service  more  solemn ;  to  further  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  in  the 
homes,  in  order  better  to  impress  the  people  with  the  holiness  of 
the  day.  ( Protokolle  der  dritten  Rabbinerversammling,  page  166- 
172,  Breslau,  1847,  Leuckhart.) 

2.  The  solemnity  of  the  divine  service  on  the  Sabbath  is  of  such 
vast  importance,  that  for  the  sake  of  bringing  about  this  result  even 
such  work  can  be  done  as  under  other  circumstances  would  be 
prohibited  on  the  Sabbath.  Every  labor  is  therefore  permissible  on 
the  Sabbath  which  belongs  to  a  solemn  divine  service.  (Pages 
172-73.) 

3.  Brain-work  does  not  belong  to  the  category  of  labor,  which  is 
prohibited  on  Sabbath.     (Page  195.) 

4.  In  cases,  where  the  stoppage  of  a  business  might  endanger 
one's  existence,  such  business  may  be  done  on  Sabbath  days  by 
non-Israelites.    (Pages  173-74.) 
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6.  In  cases  where  the  whole #  temporary  welfare  is  at  stake,  where 
the  material  existence  of  a  man  is  threatened,  it  is  permitted  to  do 
any  kind  of  work  on  the  Sabbath.  (For  instance  in  case  of  fire. 
Page  174  ) 

5.  Where  human  life  is  in  danger,  or  such  danger  is  to  be  feared* 
no  matter  whether  it  be  ihe  life  of  a  Jew  or  non-Jew,  everything  is 
permitted  to  be  done  on  the  Sabbath,  to  prevent  such  peril.  (Pages 
174-75.) 

7.  The  too  great  rigor  of  the  Sabbath  laws  are  disadvantageous  to 
the  proper  celebration  of  the  Sabbath.  Hence  the  Rabbinical  Con- 
ference declared  all  those  exaggerated  prohibitions  called  hedges, 
or  fences,  which  tend  to  produce  an  idle  rest  no  longer  binding. 
(Pages  175-75.) 

8.  The  institution  of  Erube  Chozeroth  and  Erube  Techumin,  which 
under  the  cover  of  relieving  the  strictness  of  the  Sabbath-laws  are 
actually  mere  evasions  of  the  same,  are  both  superfluous  and  inad- 
missible.    (Pages  177-79.) 

9.  The  Jewish  soldier  is  bound  to  attend  to  his  military  duties 
on  the  Sabbath.     (Pages  195-97.) 

10.  While  the  Jewish  official  is  permitted  to  attend  to  the  duties 
connected  with  his  office,  he  should  endeavor  to  restore  the 
solemnity  of  the  Sabbath  in  his  home.     (Pages  197  207.) 

11.  The  Conference  declares  that  societies  for  the  establishment 
of  a  worthy  celebration  of  the  Sabbath  can,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, serve  a  good  purpose.     (Pages  179-80.) 

II.     holidays. 
The  Conference  declares : 

1.  The  second  holidays,  i.  e  ,  the  second  and  eighth  days  of  Pass- 
over, the  second  day  of  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  of  the  New  Year,  of  the 
Feast  of  Booths,  and  of  the  Festival  of  Conclusion,  have  lost  their 
meaning  for  our  time  The  second  day  of  Ti&hri  deserves,  however, 
special  consideration.     (Pages  232-33,  237-44.) 

2.  Congregations  are  therefore  fully  justified  in  abolishing  the 
second  holidays,  if  they  are  inclined  to  do  so.     (Pages  233-44). 

3.  In  congregations,  however,  where  the  abolition  of  the  second 
holiday  meets  with  the  opposition  of  ever  so  small  a  part  of  its 
membership,  the  festive  character  of  the  day  has  to  be  preserved  in 
the  divine  service,  but  the  prohibition  to  work  on  that  day  is  set 
aside.     (Pages  234-37.) 

4.  Hence  it  is  not  prohibited  to  eat  leavened  bread  on  the  22d 
day  of  Nissan,  or  on  the  so-called  last  day  of  Passover.     ( Page  237.) 
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5.  The  blowing  of  the  Shofar  on  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year, 
and  the  use  of  the  festival-bunch  on  Succoth,  is  permitted,  even 
though  these  holidays  happen  to  occur  on  the  Sabbath  day 
(Pages  344-47.) 

6.  The  custom  of  not  eating  rice,  hirse  and  pulse  on  Passover 
has  no  foundation  at  all,  and  can  be  dispensed  with.     (Page  247.) 

III.      CIRCUMCISION. 

The  Rabbinical  Conference  declares : 

1.  It  is  necessary  that  every  Mohel  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
structed by  a  surgeon  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  circumcision, 
should  pass  an  examination  and  prove  by  his  credentials  his 
authority  to  perform  such  operations.     (Pages  184-85.) 

2.  A  Mohel,  who  on  account  of  bodily  defects — trembling  of  the 
hands,  near-sightedness,  etc. — is  incapable  of  performing  an  opera- 
tion should  not  be  permitted  to  perform  the  act  of  circumcision. 
(Pages  185-186.) 

3.  The  so-called  Periah  can  be  performed  with  a  surgical  instru- 
ment if  the  assisting  surgeon  prefers  this  to  the  finger-nail,  which  is 
as  a  rule  used  for  this  purpose.     (Pages  186-188.) 

4.  The  Mezizah  is  to  be  set  aside.     (Page  188.) 

5.  It  is  desirable  to  have  a  physician  treat  the  child  after  the  cir- 
cumcision.    (Page  189.) 

6.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  physician  examine  the  child  and 
decide  whether  the  circumcision  should  not  be  postponed  on  ac- 
count of  sickness  or  bodily  ailings.    (Page  275.) 

7.  In  case  a  child  dies  or  becomes  a  chronic  invalid  in  conse- 
quence of  the  circumcision,  and  the  parents  are  afraid  to  have  their 
other  children  circumcised  they  may  postpone  the  performance  of 
this  act  until  the  physician  has  declared  there  is  absolutely  no 
danger  to  fear  from  the  circumcision.    (Pages  275-278.) 

IV.    MOURNING   CUSTOMS. 

m 

The  Conference  declares  : 

1.  That  the  customs  of  tearing  the  garments,  of  causing  the  beard 
to  grow  during  the  thirty  days  after  a  death,  of  sitting  on  the  floor, 
of  removing  the  leather  shoes,  and  the  prohibition  of  washing, 
bathing  and  greeting  have  lost  every  religious  significance  for  our 
days,  are,  in  fact,  repulsive  to  our  religious  sentiment  and  deserve 
to  be  set  aside.    (Pages  279-283.) 

2.  The  Conference  deems  it  advisable  for  the  mourner  to  stay  at 
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home  three  day  a — not  seven — counted  from  the  day  of  burial,  pro- 
vided higher  duties  and  considerations  of  health  permit  it.  (Pages 
28S-289.) 

3.  The  Conference  deems  it  further  advisable  that  the  mourner 
keep  aloof  from  every  pursuit  of  his  business  as  far  as  possible  on 
the  day  of  the  funeral,  also  on  the  two  days  following  the  burial. 
Others,  however,  are  permitted  to  attend  to  their  business  a  flairs 

Resolutions  referred  to  special  committees,  the  following  are  of 
special  importance : 

I.   MARRIAGE  LAWS. 

Geiger  reports  on  chaliza  and  proves  the  necessity  of  its  abolition. 
(Pages  293-298) 

Holdheim  recommends  that  a  rabbi  should  officiate  at  an  inter- 
marriage of  Jews  and  non-Jews.  (Page  10,  par.  5.)  That  "Jibbum  n 
should  be  declared  an  incest,  and  "  chaliza  "  superfluous.  ( Page  11, 
par.  8.)  Herzfeld,  Bodenheimer  and  Maier  were  also  members  of 
this  committee. 

II.   COMMITTEE  ON   SABBATH. 

Abolition  of  the  services  on  the  eve  of  Sabbath  and  holidays. 
(Pages  114, 207,  resolutions  of  Dre.  Gotthold,  Salomon  and  Wechsler.) 

Auerbach  recommends  that  every  work  in  the  cause  of  philan- 
thropy be  permitted  on  the  Sabbath.    (Pages  114,  207.) 

Samuel  Adler  recommends  Sunday  services  of  the  character  of 
week-day  services.    (Page  249.) 

Jolowitz  recommends  a  resolution  permitting  the  writing  on  the 
8abbath  to  Jewish  children  attending  Christian  schools.  (Pages 
262,  301.) 

III.   COMMITTEE   ON   HOLIDAYS. 

Abolition  of  the  official  public  service  on  the  eve  of  holidays. 
(Protokolle  2,  Rabb.  Wers.    Page  380.) 

Abolition  of  2JPVO  fij^pn  and  recommendation  to  have  flJPpn 
IDiyO  accompanied  with  musical  instruments. 

Abolition  of  noipn  JTVfiD 

Abolition  of  the  prohibition  of  eating  chamez  on  the  eve  of  Pass* 
fcter. 

IV.   COMMITTEE  ON  FAST  DAY8 

Abolition  of  all  fast  days  except  that  of  Yom  Kippur  and  the 
Jftnth  of  Ab.    (Prot.  2.  Rabb.  vers,  page  380.) 


Geiger,  Wechsler,  Kahn,  S.  Adler  and  A.  Adler  were  members  of 
all  these  committees. 

V.  COMMITTEE  ON  LITURGY. 

This  committee  was  composed  of  Stein,  Salomon,  Geiger,  Maier 
and  Herzfeld.    (Prot.  2.  Rabb.  vers,  page  172.) 

VI.  COMMITTEE  ON  RELIGIOUS  OBLIGATION  OF  WOMBW. 

*  » 

This  committee  was  composed  of  S.  Adler,  Einhorn,  A.  AdUr. 

8.  Adler  recommended  that  women  be  counted  whenever  a  quorum 
is  needed  at  the  divine  service.  (Prot.  2  Rabb.  vers  page  169 ;  prot. 
3  Rabb.  vers.  Einhorn's  report  pages  253-266. ) 

VII.   COMMITTFE  ON  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS. 

This  committee  was  composed  of  Stein,  Formsteckex,  A.  Adler 
and  S.  Adler. 

PLAN   FOR  RELIGIOUS  SCHOOLS. 

Concerning  D)"  ODD  and  iSbtW  3*711  H3i  Abolition  of  Abuses 
— Amulets— In  the  Room  of  Women  in  Confinement ;  Change  of 
Name  in  Cases  of  Sickness. — Abolition  of  Hlp^O  and  of  flVl£D 
— Concerning  dissection  of  Jewish  corpses. 

XI.   COMMITTEE  ON  REVISION  OF  DIETARY  LAW8  ON  PASSOVER. 

This  committee  was  composed  of  S.  Adler,  Einhorn  and  Holdheim. 
(Prot.  3.  re.  v.  page  248.) 

XII.   COMMITTEE  ON  REVISION  OF  DIETARY  LAWS. 

This  committee  was  composed  of  Einhorn,  Holdheim,  Hirach, 
Herzfeld,  S.  Adler.    (Ibid.  Page  402. ) 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  on  a  Jewish  Theological  Faculty, 
Geiger  held  an  important  correspondence  with  the  executors  of  the 
will  of  Fraenkel  Bros.,  the  result  of  which  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Rabbinical  Seminary  several  years  later. 

Dr.  L.  Adler  offered,  in  the  name  of  the  Conference,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Geiger  for  the  "just,  kind  and  clever"  manner  in  which 
he  presided  over  the  assembly  in  the  midst  of  some  very  exciting 
debates,  when  the  most  burning  questions  and  vital  subjects  were 
discussed.  Through  this  Conference  the  Breslau  congregation 
became  renowned  throughout  Germany  as  the  banner-bearer  of 
Reform  Judaism  and  scientific  Jewish  theology. 
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RESOLUTIONS    OF    THE    FIRST    SYNOD,    AT     LEIPZIG, 
FROM    JUNE    29    TO    JULY    4,    1869. 

Complied  by  Dr.  E.  Schreiber,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  members  present : 

Isaac  Levy,  of  Aachem ;  Dr.  Rothschild,  Rabbi  of  Alzey ;  Rev. 
Dr.  I.  H.  Hirschfeld,  of  Augsburg ;  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Aub,  of  Berlin ; 
Prof.  Dr.  M.  Lazarus,  and  Werthheim,  Secretary  Israel  congrega- 
tion of  Berlin ;  Rev.  Dr.  Gust.  Philippsohn,  of  Dessau ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Herxheimer,  Land  Rabbi  of  Bernburg ;  Salomon  Blumenau,  of  Beele- 
fel<l ;  Rev.  Dr.  Goldman,  Land  Rabbi,  Birkenfeld;  Fruehbberg,  Blei- 
cherode;  Rev.  Dr.  Ludwig  Philippson,  Bonn;  W.  Wurzburger,  Bo- 
«hum;  Dr.  Aronheim,  lawyer ;  F.  Spanyer  Herford,  Braunschweig; 
Row  Dr.  M.  Joel,  Dr.  Honigmann,  lawyer,  Breslau ;  E.  A.  Astruc, 
L-ind  Rabbi,  E.  Lassen,  Brussels;  Samuel  Marcus,  Bucharest;  Dr. 
D.  Adler,  Land  Rabbi,  Cassel;  Rev.  S.  A.  Wolf,  Coethen;  Dr.  B. 
Meyer,  M.  D.,  Coswig;  Abraham  Gumplowicz,  Cracau;  Rev.  Dr. 
Feilchenfeld.  Culm ;  W  Wolfsohn,  Dessau ;  Dr.  W.  Landau,  Chief 
Rabbi ;  Emil  Lehman,  lawye-,  Joseph  Bondi,Moritz  Elimeyer,  Dres- 
den: M.  Simson,  Eisleben ;  Rev.  Dr.  Hochstaeder,  Ems;  Rev.  Dr. 
M.  Kayserling,  Endingen-Lengnau,  I.  D.  Schw. ;  Dr.  Phil.  M.  Wahl, 
Isaac  Lamm,  B  Moos,  Erfurt ;  Moses  Blumenfeld,  Essen  A.  Ruhr ; 
I.  Wittelshoeffer,  Rabbi,  Floss ;  Dr.  Abraham  Geiger,  Rabbi,  Frank- 
furt A.M.;  Rev.  Dr.  Kohler,  Theologian,  Fuerth;*  Dr.  Med. 
Wollner  tod  Samuel  Schlesinger,  Gleiwitz ;  Dr.  E.  Munk,  professor, 
Glogau  ;  M.  Wieruszewski,  Goerlitz  ;  Rev.  C.  Jonas,  preacher,  Ham- 
burg ;  Dr.  Wiener,  teacher,  Hanover ;  S.  Steinhard,  teacher  of  the 
seminary,  Hildburgbaueen  ;  M.  Meyerhof,  President  of  the  congrega- 
tion, Landsberg  A.  Warthe,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  M.  Goldschmidt,  Rabbi, 
Dr.  Julius  Fuerst,  professor,  Moritz  Kohner,  president  of  the  con- 
gregation, Osias  M.  Finkelstein,  Herman  Meyer,  Leipsig;  B. 
Hollaender,  Leobschuetz ;  H.  Leeser,  teacher,  Luebbecke ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Gustave  Gottheil,  Rabbi,  Manchester,  England,  now  Rabbi  of 
Temple  Emanuel,  New  York ;  Adolph  Reinach,  Neuwied ;  Simon 
Herman,  New  York;  Jonas  Valentin, Niemburg  a  Weser;  S.  Falk- 
enstein,  Nordhausen ;  Gustav  Josephstahl,  attorney  at  law,  Nuern- 
berg ;  I.  Klingstein,  teacher,  Odernheim ;  Rev  Dr  A.  Wiener,  Rabbi, 
and  I.  Muenzer,  President  of  the  congregation,  Oppelin ;  Rev.  Dr.  S. 
Muehsam,  Rabbi,  Potsdam ;    George  Feigl,  Brag ;   H.  Hess,  Roten- 


*Now  Rabbi  of  New  York. 
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burg;  E.  Rothschild,  Stadtoldendorf;  S.  Eisenberg,  Stendal ;  Rev. 
Dr.  Leopold  Loew,  Rabbi,  Szegedim ;  Ignatz  Bauer  and  S.  L.  Landes- 
mann,  Toeplitz ;  Rev.  W.  N.  Nathan,  preacher,  St.  Thomas,  West 
India;  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Dreifus,  Rabbi,  Walldorf;  Joseph  Ritter  v. 
Wertheimer,  President  of  the  congregation,  Dr.  Med.  Max  Engel, 
Second  President ;  Emanuel  Biach,  Third  President ;  Prof.  Salomo  n 
Sulzer,  Cantor ;  Simon  Szanto,  Director  of  the  Religious  School  and 
editor  of  the  Neuzeit,  Vienna. 

Prof.  M.  Lazarus  was  President ;  Dr.  Geiger  and  Ritter  Joseph  v. 
Wertheimer  were  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Synod. 

The  following  are  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Synod  at  Leipzig, 
1869;  compiled  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Philipson  : 

1.  The  Jewish  Synod  declares  Judaism- to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  of  modern  society  and  government;  principles  which 
were  proclaimed  in  Mosaism  and  developed  in  the  teachings  of  the 
prophets 

Judaism  is  in  harmony  with  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  race;  of  the  equality  of  all  before  the  law;  of  the  equality 
of  all  in  duties  and  rights  to  the  country  and  to  the  State ;  and 
with  the  principle  of  full  liberty  of  the  individual  in  his  religious 
convictions  and  in  the  confession  of  the  same. 

The  Synod  recognizes  in  the  development  and  realization  of  these 
principles  the  safest  guarantees  for  Judaism  and  its  professors  in 
the  present  and  future,  and  sees  in  them  the  most  vital  conditions 
for  the  unlimited  existence  and  the  highest  development  of  Judaism. 

The  Synod  recognizes,  therefore,  in  the  peace  of  all  religions  and 
denominations  among  themselves,  in  their  mutual  esteem  and 
equality  of  rights,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  war  for  truth  is  waged 
with  spiritual  weapons  and  in  a  strictly  moral  manner  only — one  of 
the  great  aims  of  humanity. 

The  Synod,  therefore,  considers  it  one  of  the  essential  tasks  of 
Judaism  to  acknowledge,  to  further,  to  represent  these  principles 
and  to  work  for  them 

A  resolution,  by  Dr.  Wollner,  of  Glewitz,  that  "in  the  attempt  to 
solve  the  evils  of  the  time  proper  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
connection  with  the  Bible  and  tradition"  was  not  carried. 

2.  By  the  committee  on  religious  instruction.  Drs.  Herxheimer, 
Hochstaedter,  Phillipson,  of  Dessau. 

i. 

The  Synod  recommends  the  establishment  of  religious  schools 
for  both  sexes. 
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ii. 

ft  is  the  duty  of  the  congregations  to  see  to  it  that  wherever 
high  schools  exist  which  are  attended  by  Christian  and  Jewish 
pupils,  religious  instruction  be  given  to  the  Jewish  pupils. 

in. 

The  Synod  favors  the  introduction  of  non-sectarian  — "  Confe**- 
ionshs  "—schools,  and  sees  no  danger  to  Judaism  in  them.  But  the 
Synod  deems  it  necessary  that  aside  from  these  non-sectarian 
schools,  such  institutions  be  created  as  would  perpetuate  the  knowl- 
edge of  Judaism  among  the  rising  generation. 

IV. 

The  Synod  considers  as  essentials  for  religious  instruction  not 
only  the  customary  teaching  of  Biblical  History,  but  an  acquaintance 
with  the  entire  range  of  biblical  and  post-biblical  literature  together 
with  the  religious  doctrines  of  Judaism.  It  also  favors  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  in  which  the  biblical  literature  is  written. 

v. 

The  Synod  declare*  that  while  scientific  criticism  has  no  place  in 
the  school,  the  teachers  and  pedagogues  are  expected  to  make  the 
pupils  acquainted  in  a  wise,  cautious  manner  with  the  results  of 
modern  science,  in  order  to  guard  them  from  skepticism  in  later 
years. 

VI. 

The  Synod  recommends  the  establishment  of  as  many  seminaries 
for  Jewish  teachers  as  possible,  and  of  chairs  for  Jewish  religious 
instruction  in  Christian  seminaries,  where  a  number  of  Jewish  can- 
didates are  matriculated.  The  Jewish  seminarists  ought  to  devote  a 
part  of  their  time  to  the  study  of  music,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
officiate  as  cantors. 

VII. 

The  Synod  considers  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  higher 
institutions  of  learning  for  the  science  of  Judaism — theological 
faculties — as  the  highest  task  in  the  interest  of  the  scientific  knowl- 
of  Judaism.  It  will  be  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Synod  to 
awaken  general  int?rest  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
such  institutions. 

Offered  by  Director  Szanto. 

2a.  The  Synod  may  declare  : 

It  does  not  conflict  with  the  principles  of  the  Jewish  dogmatics 
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in  presenting  to  the  youth  the  historical  and  physical  events,  which 
are  reported  in  the  Bible,  in  harmony  with  the  progress  of  science^ 
as  long  as  the  facts  themselves  are  not  denied. 

A  teacher  who  explains  a  miracle  of  the  Bible  in  a  natural  way 
should  not  be,  on  this  account,  removed  from  his  position. 

By  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Service. 

3.  Adler,  Philippson,  Bonn,  Joel. 

These  resolutions  are  the  outcome  of  the  "  Rabbinical  Conference 
at  Cassel "  (from  August  11  to  August  13, 1868),  which  was  attended 
by  twenty-four  rabbis,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  Synod  of  Leip- 
zig. 

I.   SABBATH-MORNING. 

1.  The  reading  from  the  Thora  should  be  done  in  the  Hebrew 
language.  The  three  years'  cycle  is  recommended  as  the  most 
opportune  way  of  shortening  the  reading. 

2.  The  Haphtaroth  should  be  recited  in  the  vernacular,  and 
should  be  selected  in  accordance  with  the  three  years'  cycle. 

3.  The  public  service  begins  with  Borchu.  An  introductory 
prayer  in  the  vernacular  is  worthy  of  recommendation. 

4.  Prom  Borchu  to  the  end  of  the  Tefilla  the  Hebrew  language  is 
to  be  used.  One  member  of  the  committee  wanted  the  prayers 
between  Borchu  and  Shema  and  between  Shema  and  the  Tefilla  in  the 
Vernacular. 

5.  The  Tefilla  should  not  be  repeated. 

6.  The  text  should  be  changed  in  the  passages  containing  prayers 
for  the  restoration  of  the  sacrifices  of  animals  and  the  return  to 
Jerusalem. 

7.  In  the  prayers  to  be  revised  and  in  the  new  prayers  special 
stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  mission  of  Israel,  on  the  providential 
guidance  in  its  checkered  history,  on  the  great  principles  of  Judaism, 
on  its  progressive  development,  the  future  universal  dominion  of 
the  knowledge  of  God,  of  the  love  of  justice,  peace  and  humanity. 
(Messianic  Age.) 

II.   MORNING  SERVICE  ON  THE  THREE  HOLIDAYS. 

8.  Commencing  like  the  Sabbath  service,  Hallel  (Hebrew  or 
vernacular),  reading  from  Thora,  special  Haphtara,  and  hymns  suita- 
ble for  the  holiday. 

9.  All  Pijutim  shall  be  abolished.  Between  the  Tefilla  and  Hallel 
a  contemplation  on  the  ideas  conveyed  by  each  festival  is  suitable. 
Geshem  and  Tal  should  be  supplanted  by  a  prayer  in  the  vernacular. 
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i 

The  Hoshanos  on  Succoth  should  be  recited  in  Hebrew,  and  short- 
ened on  Hoshana  Rabba. 

in.   ROSH  HASHANA  MORNING. 

10.  In  the  Mussaf  Tefilla  on  Rosh  Hashana  and  Yom  Eippur 
special  contemplations  in  Hebrew  and  in  the  vernacular  are  to  be 
inserted  expressive  of  the  relation  of  these  holidays  to  the  indi- 
vidual. 

IV.    YOM  KIPPUR. 

11.  Between  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  service  contempla- 
tions in  the  vernacular  and  penitential  prayers  in  Hebrew  or  in  the 
vernacular  should  be  interpolated. 

12.  The  memorial  service  for  the  dead  (Haskaroth  Neshamoth) 
is  to  be  held  between  Mussaf  and  Minchah. 

13.  The  Abodah  should  be  recited,  but  in  a  revised  and  abbre- 
viated form. 

V.    EVENING  SERVICE  ON  SABBATH  AND  HOLIDAYS. 

14.  One  member  of  the  committee  proposed  the  following  order 
of  the  evening  service  :  Song,  psalms  92  and  93  in  the  vernacular, 
Borchu,  etc.  As  in  the  old  prayer-book,  Kiddush  and  Kaddish  in 
Hebrew  and  a  special  contemplation  for  the  holiday. 

Another  member,  while  agreeing  with  this,  wants  one  chapter 
of  the  Lechu  Nerannenu  and  an  abbreviated  Lecho  Dodi  and  the 
Sabbath  psalm  repeated. 

A  third  member  favored  the  retention  of  the  old  service,  and,  in 
addition  thereto,  an  opening  prayer  in  the  vernacular  before  Borchu 
and  a  closing  prayer  after  Kiddush. 

15.  On  Yom  Kippur,  special  introduction  suitable  for  the  occasion, 
sermon,  penitential  prayers  in  Hebrew  and  in  the  vernacular  alter- 
nately. 

VI.    IN  GENERAL. 

16.  Congregational  singing  with  one  voice  is  to  be  encouraged. 

17.  The  organ  accompaniment  is,  therefore,  worthy  ot  recom- 
mendation. 

A  choir  with  several  voices  and  musical  exhibitions  are  then  only 
to  be  recommended  when  sufficient  talent  is  at  hand.  Profane 
music  should  be  excluded. 

4.  Concerning  marriage  and  divorce.  Referred  to  a  committee 
for  the  next  Synod. 
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i.  a  resolution  by  dr.  aub. 

The  wish;  often  heard,  that  at  weddings  the  bride  should  also  give 
a  ring  to  the  bridegroom,  is  not  to  be  legally  rejected,  yea,  is  to  be 
recommended.  I,  therefore,  move  that  after  the  bridegroom  has 
given  to  the  bride  the  ring  with  the  words  ^flBHpQ  F\H  HH  the 
bride,  in  her  turn  should  put  a  ring  on  his  finger  and  say  HI*?1?  fJK 
^7  *TlTl  ( I  belong  to  my  friend  and  he  belongs  to  me.) 

II. 

Non-observance  of  Jewish  ceremonies  should  no  longer  be  a  cause 
for  invalidity  as  a  witness  at  weddings  or  divorcements. 

in. 

A  bill  of  divorce  may  be  forwarded  through  the  mail  in  order  to 
be  handed  to  the  woman  by  a  trustee. 

IV. 

As  soon  as  a  court  of  law  has  declared  a  person  dead,  such  declara- 
tion holds  good  and  is  considered  legal  in  ritual  cases. 

v. 

The  form  of  Chalitza  justly  creates  offence  in  our  day  and  ought 
to  be  essentially  changed. 

VI.   MOTION  BY  DR.  L.  ADLER. 

Resolved,  That  instead  of  Chalitza  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom 
should  sign  a  document  by  which  they  renounce  the  right  of  013" 
and  the  brothers  of  the  bridegroom  should  declare  in  writing  that 
they  would  not  object  to  the  re-entering  of  their  sister-in-law  into 
the  bond  of  matrimony  in  case  their  brother  should  die  without 
leaving  an  offspring. 

5.  Report  of  the  committee  on  motions  concerning  ritual  mat- 
ters.   Kahn,  Wiener  and  Adler. 

Dr.  Wiener  offered  a  most  exhaustive  report  on  the  Dietary  laws, 
but  the  committee  was  too  timid  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  same  and 
simply  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Synod  declare  changes  in  the  Ritual  laws  per- 
missible,  and  choose  a  committee  to  offer  motions  of  this  character 
to  this  or  to  the  next'Conference." 

6.  Motion  of  Dr.  Wollner.  Amendment  to  Philippson's  resolu- 
tion rejected. 
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7.  Motion  of  Dr.  Hirschfeld,  of  Augsburg,  "  To  leave  the  old 
service  alone,  and  to  make  for  all  those  who  do  not  like  it  a  new 
ritual  for  the  Sabbath  and  holidays,  the  service  not  to  last  longer 
than  half  an  hour,"  was  not  acted  upon. 

8.  Motions  of  Dr.  Engel  and  J.  Fuerst:  The  Synod  should 
answer  the  following  questions,  respectively,  and  appoint  a  special 
committee  for  inquiry  into  their  merits  : 

(a.)  Is  a  child  born  of  a  Jewish  mother  to  be  considered  a  Jew, 
although  he  has  not  been  circumcised? 

(6.)  If  he  is  considered  a  Jew,  in  accord  with  the  forms  of  Juda- 
ism, how  is  he  to  be  treated  on  occasions  connected  with  Jewish 
ceremonies? 

Prof.  Dr.  Fuerst  moved  :  "  The  Synod  may  declare,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Talmud,  a  child  born  of  a  Jewish  mother  belongs  to  the 
Jewish  community,  no  matter  whether  the  child  is  circumcised  or 
not.  A  boy  born  of  Jewish  parents  has,  therefore,  to  be  registered 
in  the  Jewish  matricles,  no  matter  whether  he  is  circumcised  or  not. 

"The  omission  of  circumcision  on  the  part  of  the  father  is  simply 
looked  upon  as  the  omission  of  any  other  law,  which  is  punished  by 
Kareth,  but  must  not  be  followed  by  evil  consequences  brought 
about  by  human  laws. 

"  A  Jew,  who  from  any  reason  has  not  been  circumcised,  is  entitled 
to  be  called  to  the  Sefer  Thora  and  his  oath  is  just  as  good  as  that 
of  any  other  righteous  Jew." 

Dr.  Emil  Lehman,  Wolfsohn,  Reinach,  Dr.  Wiener,  Szanto,  favored 
immediate  action  on  the  subject,  but  did  not  carry  their  motions. 

9.  To  the  Committee  on  Marriasje  and  Divorce  were  conveved 
the  following  motions  of  Land  Rabbi  Wechsler : 

I.    divorce. 

1.  The  bill  of  divorce,  according  to  its  chaldic  form  and  its  con- 
tents is  not  adapted  to  our  age.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  written 
in  the  vernacular. 

2.  If  a  woman  has  accused  her  husband  of  infidelity,  or  desertion, 
and  has  received  on  this  account  a  divorce  from  a  court  of  law,  but 
her  husband  refuses  to  give  the  bill  of  divorce,  she  can  marry  after 
a  year  without  a  Oet. 

II.    CHALITZA. 

1.  Chalizah  should  be  dispensed  with,  being  antiquated  and 
superfluous,  provided  this  motion  is  carried. 
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2*  The  neglect  of  Chalizah  is  no  impediment  to  the  marriage  of 
the  widow. 

10.  Resolutions  moved  by  Prof.  Sulzer,  of  Vienna :  The  Synod 
may  declare  it  desirable : 

1.  That  Jewish  school  children  be  instructed  in  liturgical  songs. 

2.  That  the  principal  pieces  of  the  Hebrew  service  which  form 
the  typical  part,  should  be  sung  according  to  the  same  melody  in  all 
synagogues. 

3.  That  instrumental  accompaniment  of  all  songs  during  the 
service  should  be  introduced. 

4.  The  Kaddish  is  to  be  recited  once  only  during  a  service  and  a 
passage  should  be  inserted  in  the  Kaddish  which  bears  on  the 
demise  of  the  departed. 

4.  Part  of  the  Thora  lesson  should  be  read  on  Sabbath  Minchah, 
another  part  on  Monday  and  Thursday  morning  and  still  another 
on  Sabbath  morning. 

6.  That  the  calling  of  people  to  the  Thora,  having  lost  all  mean- 
ing, as  nobody  reads  the  Thora  himself,  and  only  disturbs  the 
devotion,  should  be  abolished. 

7.  That  a  school  for  cantors  should  be  established. 

11.  Motion  of  Dr.  Hirschfeld,  concerning  a  new  codification  : 

12.  Handed  over  to  the  Committee  on  Ritual. 

Motion  of  Joseph  Ritter  v.  Wertheimer,  of  Vienna :  To  appoint  a 
committee  on  the  following  questions : 

1.  Is  it  permitted  to  ride  on  Sabbath  and  holidays  for  the  sake 
of  attending  the  service?    or, 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  philanthropic  work? 

3.  Is  it  also  permitted  for  the  sake  of  instruction  or  pleasure? 

4.  Does  it,  in  such  a  case,  make  any  difference,  whether  a  person 
rides  on  a  railroad,  in  a  hired  carriage  or  in  one's  own  conveyance? 

13.  Resolution  of  Dr.  Philippson,  of  Bohn :  For  the  present 
withdrawn. 

The  Synod  may  declare  : 

1.  Since  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  priesthood  is  only  an 
historical  remembrance. 

2.  Judaism  has  its  foundation  in  the  Bible  —  Thora.  Neibim, 
Kethubim.  The  tradition  forms  simply  a  link  in  the  chain  of  a 
living  development,  which  is  not  yet  concluded. 

3.  Therefore,  Judaism  recognized  no  schism,  sects,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difference  of  opinion  on  many  religious  points.  As  in  the 
time  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  there  was  the  Onias  Temple  in 
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Egypt;  as  there  were  Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  Shammaites  and 
Hillelites,  Kabbalists  and  Talmudists,  so  there  are  now  divergent 
parties,  but  there  is  no  split. 

4.  Therefore,  the  autonomy,  independence  and  self-government 
of  Judaism  in  all  religious  matters  must  be  most  sacredly  preserved. 

14.  Resolution  by  Dr.  Wahl,  of  Erfurt,  concerning  the  business 
of  the  Synod.    This  resolution  was  accepted. 

15.  Resolution  by  Dr.  Emil  Lehman : 

1.  The  declaration  of  the  Braunschweig  Rabbinical  Conference, 
that  marriages  between  Jews  and  Chirstiana  are  not  to  be  prohibited 
from  the  Jewish  side,  provided  that  the  state  does  not  compel  the 
children  of  such  marriages  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, holds  good  in  our  days. 

2.  If  those  countries,  where  civil  marriage  is  obligatory,  or 
optional,  it  is  perfectly  valid  for  Jewish  marriages  also,  provided 
that  the  Mosaic  precepts  on  marriage,  marrying  an  aunt,  etc.,  are 
not  violated.  A  religious  ceremony  is  desirable,  but  not  indispen- 
sable. 

A  remnant  of  the  former  subjection  of  the  Jewish  congregations, 
rabbinical  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  divorce  is  to  be  set  aside. 
Divorces  of  Jewish  marriages  belong  to  the  civil  courts. 

4.  Where  according  to  Jewish  law  a  marriage  is  permitted,  while 
according  to  the  civil  law  the  same  marriage  is  prohibited — as,  for 
instance,  marriages  of  cousins,  and  of  uncle  and  niece — the  Jewish 
law  prevails. 

5.  A  committee  of  rabbis  should  lay  before  the  next  Synod  all 
Jewish  laws  on  divorce,  and  consider  the  question  of  equality  of 
rights  of  the  sexes  in  this  respect. 

16.  Motion  by  Prof.  Juliu3  Fuerst  concerning  Jewish  observances. 
Handed  over  to  a  Committee  on  Rites. 

The  Synod  may  resolve : 

1.  The  laws  contained  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers  and  Deuter- 
onomy have  to  be  understood  from  a  religious-ethical  point  of  view, 
critically  and  historically  in  the  spirit  of  archeeolgy.  These  laws 
should  be  judged  in  comparison  with  the  legislations  of  the  old 
world  and  the  causes  of  th^ir  origin.    Taame  Hamizvoth. 

2.  The  Synod  declares  that  the  labors  of  Saalschuetz,  Steinheira, 
Salvador,  Geiger  and  others  should  be  a  guide  to  the  committee  in 
this  their  work. 

3.  After  a  critical  investigation  the  committee  will  find  how  much 
of  the  ceremonies  should  be  observed.     Even  from  the  Orthodox 
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point  of  view  the  agricultural,  civil  aud  criminal  laws ;  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  and  jubilee  year ;  on  the  sacrifical  and  sacredotal 
cult ;  on  jurisdiction,  which  virtually  constitute  nine-tenths  of  the 
laws,  belong  to  the  study  of  archaeology  only  and  have  lost  all  mean- 
ing for  practical  life.  Hence  our  Sabbath,  marriage  and  dietary 
laws  must  also  be  investigated  from  the  standpoint  of  scientific 
research. 

The  mover  of  a  resolution  to  abolish  certain  ceremonies  has  to 
explain  in  a  pamphlet  the  scientific  reasons  of  the  same. 

17.  Resolutions  by  Geiger.  Partly  carried,  partly  in  the  hands  of 
committees,  and  partly  withdrawn  by  himself. 

(a)  Theses  on  the  divine  service : 

1.  The  prayer-book  remains  Hebrew  in  its  essential  parts. 

2.  On  especially  distinguished  days  German  prayers  and  contem- 
plations are  to  be  inserted. 

3.  The  duration  of  the  service  must  be  shortened  to  such  an  extent 
that  devotion  may  not  be  overcome  by  fatigue.  Hence,  repetitions 
and  non-essential  pieces  must  be  omitted,  and  even  the  important 
ones  be  recited  alternately  only  at  different  times. 

4.  Conceptions  not  in  keeping  with  the  progress  of  the  age  must 
not  find  expression  in  our  prayers.    Hence, 

(a)  Sensuous  significations  of  divinity,  as  found  in  the  Pijutim, 
must  be  omitted. 

(6)  The  enumeration  of  the  various  orders  of  angels  and  the 
description  of  their  activities  deserve  no  place  in  our  prayer-book. 

(c)  The  belief  in  immorality  must  not  be  expressed  in  the  one- 
sided idea  of  bodily  resurrection. 

5.  The  great  historical  mission  of  Israel  as  the  banner-bearer  of 
truth  and  light  must  be  strongly  accentuated. 

6.  Hence  the  national  side  of  Israel  has  to  be  pushed  into  the 
background. 

(a)  The  separation  of  Israel  from  other  nations  ought  no  longer 
to  find  expression  in  our  prayers. 

(b)  Every  vestige  of  self-conceit  on  our  side  on  account  of  our 
sublime  mission,  and  every  allusion  to  "  other  nations,"  must  be 
eliminated  from  the  prayer-book. 

(c)  The  hope  of  the  unification  of  the  whole  human  family  in  truth, 
justice  and  peace  should  be  emphasized.  The  hope,  however,  that 
a  Jewish  monarchy  in  Palestine,  with  a  rebuilded  temple  in  Jerusa- 
lem, will  be  re-established,  and  all  Israelites  be  gathered  from  every 
corner  of  the  globe  and  return  to  the  promised  land  has  vanished 
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entirely  from  oar  consciousness.  The  expression  of  such  a  hope  in 
prayer  would  be  a  naked  untruth. 

7.  It  is  also  incompatible  with  the  entire  progress  of  the  age  to 
conceive  that  a  time  will  come  when  our  divine  service  should  again 
become  a  sacrificial  service. 

8  Passages  which  even  remotely  remind  us  of  the  former  human 
sacrifices,  which  were  at  all  times  an  abomination  to  Judaism,  ought 
to  be  eliminated  from  the  prayer-book. 

9.  But  also  animal  sacrifices  can  no  longer  be  represented  as  an 
institution  to  be  longed  for,  neither  does  the  rememberances  of  the 
same  contain  the  least  moment  of  religious  elevation.  Hence,  the 
prayer-book  should  remain  free  from  it. 

(6)  Marriage  laws. 

1.  The  institution  ofchalitzahas  outlived  the  sphere  of  its  useful- 
ness, and  is  superfluous  in  all  cases.  But  if  the  Synod  is  not  yet 
prepared  to  adopt  this  perfectly  justifiable  resolution,  the  following 
motion  is  made  : 

(a)  The  act  of  chalitza  should  be  simplified.  The  taking  off  of 
the  shoes,  the  spitting  on  the  side  of  the  woman,  the  numerous 
senseless  questions  should  be  abolished.  A  simple  declaration  by 
the  brother-in-law  that  he  renounces  every  right,  with  respect  to  the 
widow,  is  perfectly  sufficient. 

(b)  This  act  can  be  performed,  in  the  absence  of  the  wife,  by  a 
collegium  of  rabbis. 

(c)  Should  the  brother-in-law  refuse  such  chalitza,  or  try  to  exact 
onerous  terms  from  the  widow,  then  the  act  of  chalitza  is  dispensed 
with,  and  the  widow  has  a  right  to  marry  again. 

(d)  A  widow  on  whom  the  act  of  chalitza  has  been  performed 
may  marry  a  kohen. 

2.  The  religious  divorce — Oet — is  to  be  simplified. 

(a)  As  soon  as  the  civil  courts  have  declared  for  divorce,  the  re- 
ligious divorce  has  to  follow. 

(6)  After  a  short  conference  on  the  side  of  the  collegium  of 
rabbis  by  which  it  is  proved  that  a  reconciliation  of  the  couple  is 
out  of  the  question,  a  letter  of  divorce,  which  expresses  in  all 
brevity  and  in  the  vernacular  that  the  marriage  is  dissolved,  has  to 
be  given  to  each  party. 

(c)  As  soon  as  the  court  has  declared  a  marriage  dissolved,  the 
religious  divorce  has  to  be  performed,  even  though  one  of  the 
parties  objects  to  it.  It  matters  not  whether  the  husband  refuses 
or  not.    The  divorced  woman  is  permitted  to  marry  again. 
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(W)  A  divorced  woman  is  permitted  to  marry  a  kohen. 

3.  In  fact,  all  prohibitions  concerning  the  marriage  of  a  so-called 
Aaronide  are  to  be  set  aside.  Hence,  he  can  marry  a  proselyte 
woman. 

(e)  Higher  institution  of  learning. 

The  Synod  declares  : 

The  establishment  of  a  higher  institution  of  learning  for  tha 
science  of  Judaism  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  interest  of 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  Judaism.  The  Synod  will  do  all  in  its 
power  to  further  such  an  institution. 

THE  SECOND  SYNOD   AT  AUGSBURG,  HELD  FROM  JULY 

11-17,  1871. 

Complied  and  Translated  by  Dr.  S.  8chrelber. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  members  who  were  present: 
Emanuel  Biach,  S.  Szanto,  Dr.  Kompert,  author,  Ritter  v.  Wert- 
heimer,  Vienna ;  Rev.  Dr.  Puerst,  rabbi,  Bayreuth ;  B.  Hollander, 
Leobschuetz ;  Wertheim,  Secretary  of  the  Congregation,  Dr.  Abra- 
ham Geiger,  rabbi,  Dr.  Joseph  Aub,  rabbi,  Prof.  Dr.  M.  Lazarus, 
Berlin;  Dr.  Wiener,  rabbi,  Oppeln;  Dr.  Goldschmidt,  rabbi,  Dr. 
Julius  Fuerst,  Professor,  Moritz  Kohner,  President  of  the  Congre- 
gation, Leipzig ;  Rev.  Weiman,  rabbi,  Buchau ;  Alexander  Elsaes- 
ser,  teacher,  Laupheim ;  Rev.  Dr.  Nehemias  Bruell,  rabbi,  Rev.  Dr. 
Adolf  Bruell,  Candidate  of  Theology,  Dr.  Jacob  Auerbach,  Frank- 
furt A.  M. ;  Rev.  Dr.  Hochstadter,  district  rabbi,  Ems;  Samuel 
Marcus,  Attache  of  the  American  Consul,  Bucharest;  A.  Gum- 
plowicz,  Krakau;  Rev.  Dr.  Loew,  rabbi,  Szegedin;  Tannenbauro, 
teacher,  Laupheim,  S.  A.  Weil  and  E.  Prager,  journalist,  Muenchen 
M.  Bettman,  Dr.  Gustav  Josephstal,  attorney  at  law,  and  M.  Fech- 
heimer,  Nuernberg ;  Rev.  Wittelshofer,  rabbi,  Floss ;  W.  Obermeier, 
teacher,  Oettingen ;  Rev.  Dr.  Ehgelbert,  rabbi,  St.  Gallen ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Wasserman,  rabbi,  Muehringen ;  Dr.  Dreifuss,  land  rabbi,  Meiningen ; 
S.  Kramer,  teacher,  Ansbach;  Rev.  Dr.  Silberstein,  rabbi,  and 
Straseburger,  teacher,  Buttenhausen ;  Rev.  Dr.  B.  Wechsler,  land 
rabbi,  Oldenburg;  Rev.  Dr.  Vogelstein,  rabbi,  Pilsen;  Rev.  Dr. 
Elias  Gruenebaum,  district  rabbi,  Landau ;  Dr.  Dessauer,  physician, 
Bamberg;  Rev.  Dr.  L.  Adler,  land  rabbi,  Cassel;  Rev.  Dr.  Hirsch* 
feld,  rabbi,  S.  Rosenbusch,  First  President,  Moritz  Bauer,  Second 
President  of  the  Congregation,  Moritz  Obermeyer,  Herman  Kohn, 
Heinrich  Landauer,  Augsburg;    Dr.  Orteoau,  notary,  Feurth;   I. 
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Klingenstein,  editor  of  the  "  Israelitische  Lehrer,"  Oberingelheim  ; 
Flesch,  Oettingen. 

It  was  of  course  noticed  and  commented  upon  that  Dr.  Ludwig 
Philippson  did  not  even  consider  it  worth  while  to  excuse  his  ab- 
sence. 

Some  people  claimed  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of 
the  Synod  at  Leipzig  so  far  as  the  election  of  the  officers  was  con- 
cerned, because  Lazarus,  Geiger  and  Ritter  v.  Wertheimer  carried 
away  the  palm.  But  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  such  trifles  would 
have  influenced  so  modest  a  man  as  the  journalist,  Philippson,  has 
proven  himself  to  be. 

Prof.  Lazarus  was  elected  President ;  Dr.  Abraham  Geiger,  First 
Vice-President ;  Dr.  Kompert,  Second  Vice-President. 

Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  Cincinnati,  regretted  very  much  in  a  letter  to 
Geiger  his  enforced  absence,  he  being  an  0*7)}}  "O^  from  the 
Synod. 

RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  BY  THE  SECOND  SYNOD. 

I.   MARRIAGE. 

1.  It  is  proper,  that  during  the  marriage  ceremony,  after  the 
bridegroom  has  delivered  the  ring  to  his  bride  with  the  words: 

**?  nenipo  ntt  nn 

the  bride  in  her  turn  should  also  give  to  her  future  husband  a  ring 
with  a  few  appropriate  words.    (Verb.  D.  II.  Isr.  Syn.  Pages  30-49.) 

2.  The  Synod  recommends  that  in  countries  where  the  civil  mar- 
riage is  intrusted  to  the  rabbi  he  should,  during  the  religious  cere- 
mony— as  is  the  case  in  Wurtemberg — ask  the  couple  whether  they 
are  willing  to  marry  one  another.     (Verb.  Pages  49-53.) 

3.  Nobody  can  be  declared  unfit  to  be  a  witness  at  a  marriage  or 
divorce*  on  account  of  his  non-observance  of  certain  ceremonies. 
(Verb.  Pages  62-71.) 

4.  The  Synod  declares  that  the  custom  of  not  performing  mar- 
riage ceremonies  on  certain  so-called  unlucky  days,  in  particular  in 
the  time  from  Pesach  to  Shabuoth,  and  during  the  so-called  three 
weeks,  has  no  religious  foundation  at  all,  serves  only  to  further 
superstition,  and  does  not  foster  pious  feelings.  Hence  this  limita- 
tion is  to  be  set  aside  with  the  exception  only  of  the  week  in  which 
the  Ninth  of  Ab  is  celebrated.     (Verb.  Pages  71-76.) 

5.  A  widow,  who  has  a  child  by  her  deceased  husband,  need  not 
wait  longer  than  a  year  before  entering  into  the  bonds  of  matri- 
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mony  again.  Where  urgent  circumstances  in  the  interest  of  the 
widow  and  the  child  render  it  necessary  for  her  to  marry  before  the 
year  of  mourning  is  over,  she  may  do  so.     (Verb.  Pages  76-79.) 

6.  The  civil  marriage  has,  according  to  the  conception  of  Juda- 
ism, perfect  validity,  provided  that  the  Mosaic  laws  of  prohibited  de- 
grees— marriage  between  aunt  and  nephew  and  others — are  not  vio- 
lated. The  religious  solemnization,  however,  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  religious  idealistic  moment,  urgently  recommended.  (Verb. 
Pages  105  and  257.) 

7.  A  final  decision  of  the  courts, ,  concerning  the  identity  of  a 
deceased  person,  and  a  judicial  decision  declaring  the  missing  per- 
son to  be  dead,  have  also  sanction  for  ritual  cases.  (Pages 
114-127.) 

8.  The  biblical  precept  concerning  the  Chalitza  has  lost  its 
importance  since  the  circumstances  which  made  the  necessary  levi- 
rate  marriage  and  the  Chalitza  no  longer  exist.  The  idea  underly- 
ing this  observance  has  become  estranged  from  our  religious  and 
social  views. 

9.  The  non-performance  of  the  Chalitza  is  no  impediment  to  the 
widow's  re-marriage.  In  the  interest  of  liberty  of  conscience,  how- 
ever, no  rabbi,  if  requested  by  the  parties,  will  refuse  to  conduct  the 
act  of  Chalitza  in  an  appropriate  form.  (Verb.  Pages  138  and 
155.) 

10.  Whereas  the  ordinances  of  the  Christian  church  and  the  laws 
of  modern  States  are,  in  regard  to  the  prohibited  degrees  of  affinity, 
almost  more  rigorous  than  the  Jewish  marital  laws,  and  whereas 
they  look  upon  marriage  as  upon  an  ethical  union  of  the  souls, 
and,  in  consequence  of  this,  prohibit  everything  which  violates 
morality,  therefore  the  Israelitish  Synod  in  Augsburg  declares  that 
the  talmudical  marriage  law  concerning  proselytes  of  heathen  origin 
has  no  bearing  at  all  upon  such  persons  as  have  been  converted 
from  Christianity  to  Judaism.     (Verb.  Page  156.) 

11  Resolution  of  Hollander  and  consorts  : 

The  Synod  appoints  a  committee  to  find  a  suitable  form  for  the 
PDWN  A13*13  i-  c.,  to  make  a  new  ritual  for  marriages  in  lieu 
of  the  present  antiquated  one.  (Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ritual.) 

12.  Motion  by  Dr.  Josephstal : 

The  Synod  resolves  to  appoint  a  committee  to  formulate  propo- 
sitions to  the  next  Synod  on  the  jurisdictional  proceedings  in 
matters  of  divorce,  especially  with  respect  to  consulting  rabbis  in 
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the  matter,  and  the  causes  of  divorce,  so  far  as  they  are  still  valid. 
It  is  expected  that  both  sexes  will  enjoy  equality  of  right.  (Re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  five,  at  least  one  jurist  to  be  among 
them.) 

13.  Motion  by  Dr.  Wassermann : 

Resolved,  The  Synod  declares : 

1.  A  general  revision  of  the  Shulchan  Aruch  is  decidedly  neces- 
sary. 

2.  It  has  to  be  done,  not  only  with  a  negative,  but  with  a  positive 
tendency. 

3.  Men  endowed  with  the  necessary  knowledge  and  elected  ad  hoc 
by  the  congregations  are  entitled  to  undertake  such  revision. 

The  motion  was  not  carried  because  it  was  the  sense  of  the  speak- 
ers— Szanto,  Adler,  Silberstein  and  others — that  a  revision  of  the 
Shulchan  Aruch  would  mean  its  recognition  as  authority  by  the 
Synod,  an  honor  not  deserved  by  such  a  work. 

13.  Dr.  N.  Bruell  moved : 

The  Synod  may  declare  that  the  Shulchan  Aruch  has  no  signifi- 
cance at  all  for  us  as  a  religious  code,  the  views  contained  in  it 
have  never  been  our  theoretical  conviction  and  never  shall  be  so. 

As  Dr.  Wassermann  had  withdrawn  his  motion  no  further  action 
was  taken  in  the  matter. 

14.  The  following  questions  of  Joseph  von  Wertheimer  and  Dr. 
Wiener  were  answered  in  the  affirmative : 

1  Is  it  permitted  to  make  use  on  Sabbath  and  holidays  of  a  rail- 
road or  carriage  in  order  to  take  part  in  an  elevating  divine  service, 
especially  when  great  distances  from  the  house  of  worship,  old  age, 
or  sickness,  would  prevent  attending  the  service? 

2.  Does  the  same  permission  apply  in  matters  of  charity,  when 
the  postponement  or  neglect  of  doing  such  work  would  be  disad- 
vantageous? 

3.  Is  the  permission  to  be  extended  to  purposes  of  instruction 
and  of  recreation? 

15.  The  Synod  passed  the  resolution  that  it  is  permissible  for  a 
Jew  to  play  the  organ  on  the  Sabbath. 

16.  The  Synod  declares  that  the  validity  of  the  bath  for  female 
proselytes  is  dependent  on  the  presence  of  two  trustworthy  Jewish 
women.  It  is  known  that  the  Shulchan  Aruch  necessitates  the 
presence  of  two  men  in  the  bath  room.    Carried  unanimously. 

17.  Resolution  by  Dr.  Kompert: 

It  is  recommendable  that  in  the  seminaries   for  teachers  courses 
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should  be  established  for  the  cultivation  of  Jewish  cantors ;  further, 
that  institutions  should  be  started  for  the  special  cultivation  of 
cantors.    (Carried.) 

18.  Resolution  by  Dr.  Szanto : 

A  more  solemn  celebration  of  the  Chankah  Festival  in  syna- 
gogues fend  schools  is  to  be  recommended.     (Carried.) 

19.  Resolution  by  Dr.  Wiener : 

For  the  sake  of  enabling  the  youth  to  attend  divine  service,  it  is 
recommended  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  dispensed  from  attendance 
on  the  schools  for  one  hour  on  the  Sabbath.     (Carried.) 

20.  Resolution  of  Dr.  Wolf,  of  Vienna  : 

The  Synod  may  declare  that  the  laws  in  the  Shulchan  Aruch  con- 
cerning the  validity  of  the  testimony  of  a  non-Jew  have  lost  their 
meaning  in  our  days.  (Referred  to  a  commiteee,  and  not  voted 
upon,  in  order  not  to  provoke  prejudice.  They  were  ashamed  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  law.) 

21.  Dr.  Wiener's  motion  concerning  the  abolition  of  the  second 
holiday  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Drs.  Wiener, 
Bruell  and  Silberstein. 

22.  The  establishment  of  a  statistical  bureau  on  the  cult  of 
German-Jewish  congregations  was  resolved  upon,  and  a  committee 
of  ten  appointed  to  carry  out  the  work. 

23.  Motion  by  Dr.  Gruenebaum  : 

That  the  Synod  may  appoint  a  committee  to  report  to  the  next 
Synod  on  the  abrogation  of  the  precepts  on  HOHD  TD3  fflHjJ  and 
jTTTD  (castration  of  animals)  in  the  interest  of  agriculture. 
Gruenebaum,  Hirschfeld  and  Geiger  were  appointed  on  this  com- 
mittee. 

24.  While  the  Synod  presupposes  that  the  high  significance  of  the 
circumcision  as  undoubted  in  Judaism,  it,  nevertheless,  declares  in 
answer  to  the  question  addressed  to  it  that  a  boy  who  was  born  of 
a  Jewish  mother  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  Jew,  even  though  he  had  not 
been  circumcised,  the  reason  for  the  neglect  of  circumcision  having 
no  bearing  at  all  on  the  fact  of  his  being  considered  a  Jew  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  in  all  ritual  relations.  (Jebamot  Wit  13 
fTOrirO  Mil  ^lN  SDK  ^itf  Joreh  Deah  Is  64,  par.  1.  Sifte 
kohen  4.)     (This  important  resolution  was  unanimously  carried.) 

25.  Resolutions  by  Dr.  Szanto  and  Dr.  Auerbach : 
The  Synod  declares : 

1.  Judaism  has  since  the  earliest  period  of  its  history  passed 
through  different  phases  of  development.    A  new,  highly  important 
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turning  point  in  its  history  is  now  at  hand.  The  spirit  of  true 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  pure  ethics  fills  more  and  more  the  con- 
sciousness of  humanity  in  government,  art  and  science.  Judaism 
cheerfully  recognizes  in  this  the  approach  of  its  ideals  which  have 
illuminated  its  historical  march. 

2.  The  essence  and  mission  of  Judaism  are  to-day  the  same  as 
they  have  been  The  powerful  change,  however,  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  views  of  mankind  at  large  and  of  the  adherents  of 
Judaism  in  particular,  and  the  changed  position  which  it  occupies 
in  the  midst  of  the  nations  has  called  forth  an  urgent  necessity  of 
the  regeneration  of  many  of  its  ceremonies. 

3.  Judaism  has  from  the  very  earliest  period  of  its  history  laid 
special  stress  upon  knowledge,  and  equally  demanded  at  all  times 
the  agreement  between  thought,  feeling  and  deed.  In  this  sense  it 
goes  to  work  courageously  and  fearlessly  in  order  to  set  in  motion 
that  regeneration.  While  fully  appreciating  and  venerating  the 
past,  it  strives  in  accord  with  earnest  scientific  research  to  set  aside 
what  is  obsolete  and  antiquated  to  unfold  itself  in  the  spirit  of  the 
new  age. 

4.  The  Synod  desires  to  be  an  organ  of  this  unfolding.  The  con- 
victions and  aspirations  of  modern  Judaism  shall  find  in  it  their 
decided  expression.  It  intends  to  labor  with  clear  consciousness 
that  the  reform  in  Judaism  for  which  we  have  striven  for  several 
decades  should  be  gained  by  a  possibly  harmoniously  spirit,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  wants  of  all  our  co-religionists  become 
a  successful  consummation.  The  Synod  wishes  to  preserve  the 
bond  which  unites  all  Israelites,  and  desires  to  further  to  the  best 
of  its  ability  the  higher  interests  in  life  and  science. 

5.  The  Synod  makes  no  other  pretentions  and  demands  for  its 
resolutions  than  those  which  the  power  of  truth,  of  sacred  earnest- 
ness and  of  firm  convictions  bestow  upon  it.  It  is,  however,  well 
aware  of  this  fact  that  this  power,  the  only  one  which  ought  to 
exercise  an  influence  in  the  realms  of  religion,  is  overwhelming, 
irresistible  and  is  bound  to  conquer  in  the  end,  in  spite  of  all 
impediments  and  difficulties. 

6.  The  Synod,  while  striving  to  yield  to  the  requirements  of  the 
age,  is  convinced  that  in  doing  so  it  works  for  the  preservation  of 
Judaism.  In  this  manner  it  at  as  one  with  the  spirit  of  Judaism 
in  its  entire  historical  evolution,  at  one  with  all  its  co  religionists, 
no  matter  to  which  party  they  may  belong.  Thus  it  hopes  to  labor 
in  the  cause  of  harmony,  not  for  the  next  moment  and  not  by  a 
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denial  of  its  convictions,  but  by  the  spirit  of  truth  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  our  ancient  teachers,  is  the  fundamental 
condition  of  peace. 

7.  The  task  of  the  Synod  is  not  concluded  by  these  preceding 
declarations  of  principles.  Considering  the  innermost  connection 
between  the  religious  life  and  the  social  and  civil  circumstances,  it 
appears  to  be  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  Synod  to  lend  adequate 
expression  to  the  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  our  co-religionists 
in  all  questions  pertaining  to  their  civil  and  social  condition. 

These  declarations  of  principles  were  unanimously  carried,  and 
accompanied  with  various  manifestations  of  applause.  The  closing 
address  of  the  President  was  repeatedly  interrupted  by  applause. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  offered  at  the  instignation  of  the  President  to 
the  Vice-Presidents  and  Secretaries.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Leow  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  offered  to  the  President.  The  following  were  the 
committees  appointed : 

Committee  on  Cultus :  Drs.  Adler,  chairman ;  Wiener,  Geiger, 
Bruell  and  Aub. 

Committee  on  Ritual :  Drs.  Wiener,  Aub,  Gruenebaum,  Dreyfus 
and  Hirschfeld. 

Committee  on  Religious  Instructions  :  Drs.  Szanto,  chairman  ; 
Hochstsedter,  Bluemenau,  Auerbach  and  Klingenstein. 

Committee  on  Calling  a  Third  Synod :  Drs.  Geiger,  president ; 
Aub,  Wertheim,  Kompert,  Von  Wertheimer,  Biach,  Bruell,  Astruc 
land  Rosenbush. 

Committee  on  Dr.  Fuerst's  Resolution  to  abolish  all  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  so  called  Kohanim  (Aaronites) :  Drs.  Wechsler, 
Fueret  and  Vogelstein. 

Committee  on  Second  Holiday  :  Drs.  Wiener,  Bruell  and  Silber- 
stein. 

Committee  on  Statistics:  Drs.  Engelbert,  president;  Wittels- 
hceffer,  Wassermann,  Dreyfus,  Prager,  Loew,  Szanto,  Wertheim, 
Samiel,  Markus  and  Vogelstein. 

PHILADELPHIA  CONFERENCE,  NOVEMBER  3-6,  1869. 

• 

Present :  S.  Adler,  New  York ;  J.  Chronik,  Chicago  ;  S.  Deutsch, 
Baltimore ;  D.  Einhorn,  New  York ;  J.  K.  Gutheim,  New  York ;  B. 
Felsenthal,  Chicago;  S.  Hirsch,  Philadelphia;  K.  Kohler,  Detroit; 
L.  Mayer,  Selma,  Ala. ;  M.  Mielziner,  New  York ;  S.  H.  Sonneschein, 
St.  Louis ;  M.  Schlesinger,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  I.  M.  Wise,  Cincinnati. 
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The  Conference  adopted  the  following  principles  : 

1.  The  Messianic  aim  of  Israel  is  not  the  restoration  of  the  old 
Jewish  state  under  a  descendant  of  David,  involving  a  second  sepa- 
ration from  the  nations  of  the  earth,  but  the  union  of  all  men  as 
children  of  God  in  the  confession  of  the  unity  of  God,  so  as  to 
realize  the  unity  of  all  rational  creatures  and  their  call  to.  moral 
sanctification. 

2.  We  look  upon  the  destruction  of  the  second  Jewish  common- 
wealth not  as  a  punishment  for  the  sinfulness  of  Israel,  but  as  a 
res  a  It  of  the  divine  purpose  revealed  to  Abraham,  which,  as  has  be- 
come ever  clearer  in  the  course  of  the  world  s  history,  consists  in 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  their  high  priestly  mission,  to  lead  the  nations  to  the  true 
knowledge  and  worship  of  God. 

3.  The  Aaronic  priesthood  and  the  Mosaic  sacrificial  culte  were 
preparatory  steps  to  the  real  priesthood  of  the  whole  people,  which 
began  with  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  and  to  the  sacrifices  of  sincere 
devotion  and  moral  sanctification,  which  alone  are  pleasing  and 
acceptable  to  the  Most  Holy.  These  institutions,  preparatory  to 
higher  religiosity,  were  consigned  to  the  past,  once  for  all,  with  the 
destruction  of  the  second  temple,  and  only  in  this  sense — as  educa- 
tional influences  in  the  past — are  they  to  be  mentioned  in  our 
prayers. 

4.  Every  distinction  between  Aaronides  and  non-Aaronides,  as 
far  as  religious  rites  and  duties  are  concerned,  is  consequently  inad- 
missible, both  in  the  religious  culte  and  in  life 

5.  The  selection  of  Israel  as  the  people  of  religion,  as  the  bearer 
of  the  highest  idea  of  humanity,  is  still,  as  ever,  to  be  strongly 
emphasized,  and  for  this  very  reason,  whenever  this  is  mentioned, 
it  shall  only  be  done  with  full  emphasis  laid  upon  the  world- 
embracing  mission  of  Israel  and  the  love  of  God  for  all  his  chi1- 
dren. 

6.  The  belief  in  bodily  resurrection  has  no  religious  foundation, 
and  the  doctrine  of  immortality  refers  to  the  after-existence  of  the 
soul  only. 

7.  Urgently  as  the  cultivation  of  the  Hebrew  language,  in  which 
the  treasures  of  divine  revelation  are  given  and  the  immortal  remains 
of  a  literature  that  influences  all  civilized  nations  are  preserved,  must 
be  always  desired  by  us  in  fulfillment  of  a  sacred  duty,  yet  has  it 
become  unintelligible  to  the  vast  majority  of  our  co-religionists; 
therefore,  must  it  make  way,  as  is  advisable  under  existing  circum- 
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stances,  for  intelligible  language  in  prayer,  which,  if  not  understood, 
is  a  soulless  form. 

MARRIAGE    LAWS, 
(a)      MARRIAGE. 

1.  The  bride  shall  no  longer  be  a  passive  party  to  the  marriage 
ceremony,  but  a  mutual  consecration  by  both  bridegroom  and  bride 
shall  take  place  by  their  speaking  the  same  formula  of  marriage  and 
by  the  exchange  of  rings. 

2.  The  following  is  the  formula  of  marriage :  "  Be  consecrated 
to  me  as  wife  (as  husband)  according  to  the  law  of  God." 

3.  For  the  traditional  benedictions  PDWM  fi3"lD  there  shall  be 
substituted  such  a  benediction  as  sets  forth  the  full  moral  grandeur 
of  marriage,  emphasizes  the  Biblical  idea  of  the  union  of  husband 
and  wife  into  one  personality  (Itltt  ^BO1?  Vffl)  and  designates 
purity  in  wedlock  as  a  divine  command. 

4.  Polygamy  contradicts  the  idea  of  marriage.  The  marriage  of 
a  married  man  to  another  woman  is  as  little  possible  as  the  marriage 
of  a  married  woman  to  another  man  and  must  be  considered  null 
and  void. 

5.  The  priestly  marriage  laws  which  presupposed  the  greater 
holiness  of  the  Aaronides  have  lost  all  significance  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple  and  the  disappearance  of  the  old  sacrificial  culte 
and  therefore  hold  no  longer. 

(6)    divorce. 

6.  Prom  the  Mosaic  and  rabbinical  standpoint  divorce  is  a  purely 
civil  act,  which  never  received  religious  consecration ;  it  is  therefore 
valid  only  when  it  proceeds  from  the  civil  court.  The  so-called 
ritual  Get  is  invalid  in  all  cases. 

7.  A  divorce  given  by  the  civil  court  is  valid  in  the  eyes  of  Juda- 
ism, if  it  appears  from  the  judicial  documents  that  both  parties  have 
consented  to  the  divorce,  but  when  the  court  ha*  decreed  a  divorce 
against  the  wish  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  couple,  Judaism  for  its 
part  can  consider  the  divorce  valid  only  when  the  judicial  reason 
for  granting  the  divorce  has  been  investigated  and  found  of  suffi- 
cient weight  in  the  spirit  of  Judaism.  It  is  recommended  that  be- 
fore deciding  the  rabbi  obtain  the  opinion  of  experts. 

8.  The  decision  of  the  question  as  to  whether,  in  doubtful  cases, 
the  husband  or  wife  is  to  be  declared  dead  after  lengthy  disappear- 
ance, is  to  be  left  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
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(c)    levttical  marriage. 

* 

The  command  to  marry  the  brother-in-law,  and  in  case  of  his 
refusal  to  take  off  the  shoe,  etc.,  has  lost  for  us  all  sense,  all  import* 
ance  and  all  binding  force. 

CIRCUMCISION. 

The  male  child  of  a  Jewish  mother  is  no  less  than  her  female 
child— in  accordance  with  a  never-disputed  principle  of  Judaism — 
to  be  considered  a  Jew  by  descent  even  though  he  be  uncircumcised. 

i 

PITTSBURG  CONFERENCE,  NOVEMBER  16-18,  1885. 

Present :  I  Aaron,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. ;  J.  Bloch,  Youngstown,  O. ; 
S.  Falk,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  A.  Guttmann,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  E.  G.  Hirsch, 
Chicago ;  A.  Halm,  Cleveland ;  K.  Kohler,  New  York ;  J.  Krauskopf, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  A.  Moses,  Louisville;  M.  Machol,  Cleveland;  L. 
Mayer,  Pittsburg;  L.  Naumberg,  Pittsburg;  D.  Philipson,  Balti- 
more ;  S.  Sale,  Chicago ;  S.  H.  Sonneschein,  St.  Louis ;  M.  Schles- 
inger,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  M.  Sessler,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ;  I.  Weil,  Brad- 
ford, Pa. ;  I.  M.  Wise,  Cincinnati. 

The  Conference  adopted  the  following  Declaration  of  Principles : 

In  view  of  the  wide  divergence  of  opinion,  of  conflicting  ideas  in 
Judaism  to-day,  we,  as  representatives  of  Reform  Judaism  in 
America,  in  continuation  of  the  work  begun  at  Philadelphia,  in 
1869,  unite  upon  the  following  principles : 

First.  We  recognize  in  every  religion  an  attempt  to  grasp  the 
Infinite,  and  in  every  mode,  source  or  book  of  revelation,  held 
sacred  in  any  religious  system,  the  consciousness  of  the  indwelling 
of  God  in  man.  We  hold  that  Judaism  presents  the  highest  concep- 
tion of  the  God  idea  as  taught  in  our  Holy  Scriptures  and  developed 
and  spiritualized  by  the  Jewish  teachers,  in  accordance  with  the 
moral  and  philosophical  progress  of  their  respective  ages.  We 
maintain  that  Judaism  preserved  and  defended,  midst  continual 
struggles  and  trials  and  under  enforced  isolation,  this  God  idea  as 
the  central  religious  truth  for  the  human  race. 

Second.  We  recognize  in  the  Bible  the  record  of  the  consecration 
of  the  Jewish  people  to  its  mission  as  priest  of  the  one  God,  and 
value  it  as  the  most  potent  instrument  of  religious  and  moral 
instruction.  We  hold  that  the  modern  discoveries  of  scientific 
researches  in  the  domains  of  nature  and  history  are  not  antago- 
nistic to  the  doctrines  of  Judaism,  the  Bible  reflecting  the  primitive 
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ideas  of  its  own  age,  and  at  times  clothing  its  conception  of  Divine 
Providence  and  justice,  dealing  with  man  in  miraculous  narratives. 

Third.  We  recognize  in  the  Mosaic  legislation  a  system  of  train- 
ing the  Jewish  people  for  its  mission  during  its  national  life  in  Pal- 
estine, and  to-day  we  accept  as  binding  only  the  moral  laws,  and 
maintain  only  such  ceremonies  as  elevate  and  sanctify  our  lives, 
but  reject  all  such  as  are  not  adapted  to  the  views  and  habits  of 
modern  civilization. 

Fourth.  We  hold  that  all  such  Mosaic  and  rabbinical  laws  as 
regulate  diet,  priestly  purity  and  dress,  orignated  in  ages  and  under 
the  influence  of  ideas  altogether  foreign  to  our  present  mental  and 
spiritual  state.  They  fail  to  impress  the  modern  Jew  with  a  spirit 
of  priestly  holiness ;  their  observance  in  our  days  is  apt  rather  to 
obstruct  than  to  further  modern  spiritual  elevation. 

Fifth.  We  recognize,  in  the  modern  era  of  universal  culture  of 
heart  and  intellect,  the  approaching  of  the  realization  of  Israel's 
great  Messianic  hope  for  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  truth, 
justice  and  peace  among  all  men.  We  consider  ourselves  no  longer 
a  nation,  but  a  religious  community,  and,  therefore,  expect  neither 
a  return  to  Palestine,  nor  a  sacrificial  worship  under  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  nor  the  restoration  of  any  of  the  laws  concerning  the  Jewish 
state. 

Sixth.  We  recognize  in  Judaism  a  progressive  religion,  ever 
striving  to  be  in  accord  with  the  postulates  of  reason.  We  arc 
convinced  of  the  utmost  necessity  of  preserving  the  historical 
identity  with  our  great  past.  Christianity  and  Islam  being  daughter 
religions  of  Judaism,  we  appreciate  their  providential  mission  to 
and  in  the  spreading  of  monotheistic  and  moral  truth.  We 
acknowledge  that  the  spirit  of  broad  humanity  of  our  age  is  our 
ally  in  the  fulfillment  of  onr  mission,  and,  therefore,  we  extend  the 
hand  of  fellowship  to  all  who  operate  with  us  in  the  establishment 
of  the  reign  of  truth  and  righteousness  among  men. 

Seventh.  We  reassert  the  doctrine  of  Judaism  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  immortal,  grounding  this  belief  on  the  divine  nature  of  the 
human  spirit,  which  forever  finds  bliss  in  righteousness  and  misery 
in  wickedness.  We  reject,  as  ideas  not  rooted  in  Judaism,  the 
beliefs  both  in  bodily  resurrection  and  in  Gehenna  and  Eden  (Hell 
and  Paradise)  as  abodes  for  everlasting  punishment  and  reward. 

Eighth.  In  full  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Mosaic  legislation, 
which  strives  to  regulate  the  relation  between  the  rich  and  poor,  we 
deem  it  our  duty  to  participate  in  the  great  task  of  modern  times, 
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to  solve,  on  the  basis  of  justice  and  righteousness,  the  problems 
presented  by  the  contrasts  and  evils  of  the  present  organization  of 
society. 

PROSELYTE  QUESTION. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  the  so-called  Abrahamitic  rite  is  by 
many  of  the  most  competent  rabbis  no  longer  considered  as  a  conditio 
sine  qua  non  of  receiving  male  Gentiles  into  the  fold  of  Judaism,  and 
inasmuch  as  a  new  legislation  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  is  one  of 
the  most  imperative  and  practical  demands  of  our  reform  move- 
ment, a  committee  of  five,  one  of  them  to  be  the  President  of  the 
Conference,  be  intrusted  with  forming  a  full  report,  to  be  submitted 
for  final  action  to  the  next  Conference. 

SUNDAY   SERVICE. 

Whereas,  We  recognize  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
historical  Sabbath  as  a  bond  with  our  great  past  and  the  symbol  of 
the  unity  of  Judaism  the  world  over;  and, 

Whereas,  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  there  is  a 
vast  number  of  workingmen  and  others  who,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  are  not  able  to  attend  services  on  the  sacred  day  of  rest ; 
be  it 

Reeolvedy  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  spirit  of  Judaism,  or  its 
laws,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  Sunday  services  in  localities 
where  the  necessity  for  such  services  appears,  or  is  felt. 

MISSION   WORK. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  religious,  moral,  social  and  economic 
elevation  of  the  masses,  who  now  by  reason  of  their  cramped  social 
condition  fail  to  be  reached  by  our  congregations  and  to  be  brought 
into  contact  with  our  better  situated  brethren,  we  recommend  that 
in  each  congregation,  or  community,  a  society  be  organized  to 
take  upon  itself  the  mission  by  personal  efforts  in  the  spirit  of  pure 
philanthropy  to  bring  these  under  the  influence  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious teaching. 

That  as  a  means  to  accomplish  this  philanthropic  work,  it  be 
resolved  to  recommend  the  formation  of  schools  for  the  religious, 
moral  and  industrial  instruction  of  the  children  of  our  poor. 

As  a  means  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Judaism,  to  strengthen 
its  influence  and  to  foster  Jewish  sentiment,  we  recommend  that 
steps  be  taken  to  publish  pamphlets  on  Jewish  history  and  religion* 
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fcttd  ^very-day  life  for  distribution  by  such  societies,  and  we  appeal 
to  our  wealthy  co-religionists  for  the  support  of  this  movement. 

READING  OP  PENTATEUCH. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  each  rabbi  to  read  only  such 
Sections  of  the  Pentateuch  as  he  thinks  proper,  however  according 
to  the  regulations  of  the  Hebrew  Calendar. 


AMERICAN    CONFERENCES. 

The  American  Conferences,  except  those  in  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburg,  reported  above  were  not  strictly  rabbinical,  as  in  the  very 
first  laymen  were  admitted,  and  the  others  were  meetings  of  rabbis, 
called  for  a  specific  purpose  only,  to  which  also  cantors  and  teachers 
were  admitted. 

The  first  attempt,  in  the  year  1848,  to  bring  together  a  conference 
of  ministers  and  other  representatives  of  the  congregations  proved 
a  failure,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  work  done  by  its  promoters — 
Isaac  Leeser,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Isaac  M.  Wise,  then  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  object  of  the  proposed  conference  was  to  establish  a  union  of 
congregations,  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  public  institutions, 
such  as  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  schools  and  text-books.  It 
proved  a  failure,  and  discouraged  the  leaders  and  the  ardent 
friends  of  the  project. 

Prom  and  after  August  17,  1855,  a  call  for  "  the  First  Conference  " 
apeared  in  The  Israelite,  signed  by  Rabbis  Cohn,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ; 
Guinzburg  and  Hochheimer,  of  Baltimore ;  Illowy,  of  St.  Louis ; 
Kalisch,  of  Cleveland ;  Lilienthal,  Wise  and  Rothenheim,  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  Merzbacher,  of  New  York.  The  call  invited  ministers  and 
delegates  to  meet  in  Cleveland,  October  17,  to  deliberate  on  the  follow- 
ing points :  The  articles  of  union  for  the  American  Israel  in  theory 
and  practice ;  a  plan  to  organize  a  regular  synod ;  a  plan  to  establish 
a  Minhag  America,  ritual  and  liturgy ;  a  plan  to  establish  scholastic 
education  in  the  lower  and  higher  branches ;  to  discuss  such  other 
propositions  as  should  be  brought  before  the  conference. 

iTie  Conference  convened  on  the  appointed  day  in  Cleveland; 
organized  with  Dr.  Merzbacher  as  President;  Dr.  Cohn,  Vice-Presi- 
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dent,  and  Dr.  Lilienthal,  Secretary.  Among  the  delegates  there  were 
prominent,  Mr.  Greenebaum,  Sr.,  of  Chicago ;  Jacob  L.  Miller,  of 
Cincinnati ;  Isaac  Leeser,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Messrs.  Levy  and 
Hopferman,  of  Cleveland. 

The  two  parties,  conservative  and  reform,  for  a  long  time  could 
not  agree  on  the  articles  of  union,  without  which  no  synod  for  the 
whole  of  the  American  Israel  could  be  established,  and  the  institu- 
tions in  *pe  could  not  be  built  up.  After  two  days  of  animate  dis- 
cussion, the  Conference  agreed  upon1  the  following  articles  of  union 
to  govern  the  forthcoming  synod  : 

The  Conference  of  the  rabbis  and  congregational  delegates, 
assembled  in  Cleveland,  actuated  by  the  earnest  desire  to  preserve 
the  union  of  Israel  and  its  religion  by  a  mutual  understanding  and 
union,  and  convinced  that  the  organization  of  a  synod  is  the  most 
effective  means  to  obtain  this  sacred  aim,  and  whose  legality  and 
utility  is  taught  in  the  Bible,  Talmud  and  history,  consider  it  their 
duty— 

To  convene  a  synod  and  call  upon  the  American  Jewish  congrega- 
tions in  an  extra  circular  to  send  their  ministers  and  delegates  to 
the  said  synod. 

The  Conference  also  feels  obliged  to  give  utterance  to  the  follow- 
ing points,  on  which  they  unanimously  agree  to  be  the  leading 
principles  of  the  future  synods : 

1.  The  Bible  as  delivered  to  us  by  our  fathers  and  as  now  in  our 
possession  is  of  immediate  divine  origin  and  the  standard  of  our 
religion. 

2.  The  Talmud  contains  the  traditional,  legal  and  logical  exposi- 
tion of  the  biblical  laws,  which  must  be  expounded  and  practiced 
according  to  the  comments  of  the  Talmud. 

3  The  resolutions  of  a  synod  in  accordance  with  the  above  prin- 
ciples are  legally  valid. 

4.  Statutes  and  ordinances  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land  are 
invalid. 

After  this  agreement  had  been  arrived  at  all  the  committees  as 
provided  for  in  the  call  were  appointed,  minor  matters  were  har- 
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moniously  discussed,  and  the  Conference  adjourned  sine  die.  The 
committees  were  instructed  to  report  to  the  synod  next  year.  How- 
ever, the  synod  never  met,  and  so  no  committees  reported. 

After  the  Rabbinical  Conference  of  Philadelphia,  a  meeting  of 
rabbis  was  called  to  revise  the  Minhag  America  and  to  other  purpose. 
Under  the  presidency  of  the  late  Rabbi  Dr.  Huebsch  three  meetings 
took  place  in  1871,  respectively  in  Cleveland,  New  York  and  Cin- 
cinnati. The  members  brought  up  for  discussion  so  much  matter 
foreign  to  the  main  object  of  the  meeting  that  this  remained 
unfinished,  and  nothing  besides  the  following  remained  of  all  the 
discussions. 

1 .  The  prayer-book  published  by  Dr.  Huebsch.  * 

2.  The  amendments  adopted  into  the  second  edition  of  the  Min- 
hag America. 

3.  That  instead  of  the  tri-annual  cycle  of  reading  the  Thorah,  a 
select  section  of  each  Sidrah  as  marked  in  the  calendar  should  be 
read,  as  selected  by  the  officiating  rabbi. 

4.  That  all  the  members  of  this  Conference  will  exercise  their 
influence  to  establish  a  union  of  all  American  congregations,  and 
through  them  a  rabbinical  seat  of  learning. 

A  number  of  annual  and  semi-annual  meetings  of  the  Jewish 
Ministers'  Association  of  America  took  place  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Gottheil  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which  are  not  collected  in  any  book. 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the  Central  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can  Rabbis  opened  its  session  at  Baltimore  in  the  hall  of  the  Y.  M. 
H.  A.  on  Sunday,  July  5, 1891,  at  8 :30  p.  m. 

Pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  President,  Dr  I.  M.  Wise,  the  Conven- 
tion came  to  order  and  in  the  absence  of  Rabbi  Berkowitz,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  proceeded  to  elect  a  temporary  Recording  Secretary.  Rabbi 
Charles  Levi,  of  Cincinnati,  was  elected  and  entered  at  once  upon 
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hood.  In  the  name  of  the  Jewish  citizens  of  Baltimore,  I  bid  you 
a  hearty  welcome  to  all  of  their  charitable  institutions,  monuments 
of  their  generous  and  philanthropic  hearts.  I  bid  you  a  thrice  wel- 
come in  these,  the  Halls  of  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association,  an 
organisation  that  seeks  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  betterment  of 
its  constituents,  the  young  and  rising  generation.  We  gladly,  gen- 
tlemen, give  you  access  to  our  hearts,  which  rejoice  in  the  fact  that 
an  opportunity  is  offered  us  to  work  in  consonance  and  conjointly 
with  such  a  representative  gathering  of  Jevrish  wisdom  and  learn- 
ing. And  well  indeed  is  it  that  our  greeting  and  welcome  be  warm, 
for  you  have  left  your  quiet  homes  in  the  most  heated  season  of  the 
year  to  enter  into  discussions  (I  trust  that  they  will  not  be  like  the 
season,  however  well-seasoned,  not  over-seasoned)  touching  upon  the 
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The  second  annual  convention  of  the  Central  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can  Rabbis  opened  its  session  at  Baltimore  in  the  hall  of  the  Y.  M. 
H.  A.  on  Sunday,  July  5, 1891,  at  8 :30  p.  m. 

Pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  President,  Dr  I.  M.  Wise,  the  Conven- 
tion came  to  order  and  in  the  absence  of  Rabbi  Berkowitz,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  proceeded  to  elect  a  temporary  Recording  Secretary.  Rabbi 
Charles  Levi,  of  Cincinnati,  was  elected  and  entered  at  once  upon 
his  duties  as  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Convention.  Rabbi  A. 
Guttmacher  was  called  upon  to  open  the  proceedings  with  prayer. 
Rabbi  T.  Shoenfarber  then  offered  greetings  to  the  Convention  in 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  and  delivered  the  following 
address  of  welcome : 

Mb.  President,  Colleagues,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — I  greet 
you  with  warmth.    I  welcome  you  with  fervor  to  this,  our  Monumen- 
tal City,  the  metropolis  of  the  South,  the  home  of  education  and 
learning,  the  abode  of  men  interested  in  the  well-being  of  Judaism 
and  earnest  in  their  endeavors  to  rear  a  humanity  that  regards  con- 
duct and  character  as  the  highest  tests  of  true  man  and  woman- 
hood.   In  the  name  of  the  Jewish  citizens  of  Baltimore,  I  bid  you 
a  hearty  welcome  to  all  of  their  charitable  institutions,  monuments 
of  their  generous  and  philanthropic  hearts.    I  bid  you  a  thrice  wel- 
come in  these,  the  Halls  of  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association,  an 
organization  that  seeks  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  betterment  of 
its  constituents,  the  young  and  rising  generation.     We  gladly,  gen- 
tlemen, give  you  access  to  our  hearts,  which  rejoice  in  the  fact  that 
an  opportunity  is  offered  us  to  work  in  consonance  and  conjointly 
with  such  a  representative  gathering  of  Jewish  wisdom  and  learn- 
ing.   And  well  indeed  is  it  that  our  greeting  and  welcome  be  warm, 
for  you  have  left  your  quiet  homes  in  the  most  heated  season  of  the 
year  to  enter  into  discussions  (I  trust  that  they  will  not  be  like  the 
season,  however  well-seasoned,  not  over-seasoned)  touching  upon  the 
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life  and  future  potency  of  our  dearly  beloved  Judaism.    You  have 
come  here  in  the  interest  of  that  religion  that  has  withstood  all  the 
acids  that  have  been  applied  to  it,  in  the  hopes  that  they  would  have 
the  effect  of  decomposing  and  disintegrating  that  prized  treasure 
zealously  guarded  and  earnestly  watched  over  by  its  ever-faithful 
votaries.    But  no— there  is  no  acid  strong  enough  to  dissolve  the 
truth.    Judaism's  mainstay  has  forever  been  that  rock.    Upon  this 
immovable  basis  has  it  reared  aloft  that  gorgeous  and  useful  struc- 
ture wherein  it  to-day  lives.    And  in  that  home  will  it  forever  have 
its  abode.    Storms  may  beat  against  it,  fire  threaten  it,  men  do  their 
worst  to  destroy  it,  but  all  the  conspirings  of  men  and  the  elements 
are  but  as  puny  efforts  when  directed  against  the  impregnable  and 
invulnerable  fortress,  bearing  God's  stamp  and  seal,  the  truth.    You, 
gentlemen,  are  living  witnesses  for  this  averment.    And  to  attest 
your  firmest  allegiance,  and  to  show  your  strongest  attachment  to 
that  old  mother,  who,  however  old,  is  ever  young  and  full  of  life, 
to  show  your  love  for  the  mother  of  all  religions,  have  you  in  all 
earnestness  assembled  together,  ready  as  in  days  of  yore,  if  need  be, 
to  struggle  and  to  battle  for  that  glorious  cause,  that  has  its  roots 
in  the  remote  past  and  of  which  we  are  the  budding  flower  not  yet 
full-blown.    For  let  it  be  known  that  Judaism  is  not  born  of  yester- 
day, nor  does  its  history  end  to-day.    Judaism   is  an  historical 
development  and  it  is  this  fact  that  the  Central  Conference  of  Rabbis 
desires  to  emphasize.    Its  purpose  is  not  to  cut  itself  loose  entirely 
from  the  moorings  of  the  past.    For  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
past  is  a  most  eloquent  teacher,  vocal  with  ideas,  the  highest  and 
the  purest.    It  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  present  builds. 
But  though  the  past  has  voiced  high  ideals,  the  methods  and  the 
means  employed  to  reach  them  have,  in  all  times,  been  different. 
This,  too,  this  Conference  emphasizes  and,  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
changed  condition  that  presents  itself  for  its  consideration,  it  be- 
lieves that  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  Rabbinate  of  this  country 
is  better  equipped  for  this  end  than  the  scattered  opinions  of  indi- 
viduals. However,  not  to  check  growth,  as  I  take  it, but  to  foster  it; 
not  to  put  the  mind  into  the  straight-jacket,  but  to  give  it  full  scope; 
not  to  set  up  authority,  but  to  arrive  at  truth  through  earnest  argu- 
mentation ;  these  I  take  to  be  leading  characteristics  of  our  organi- 
zation.   Plainly  seeing  that  this  is  a  transitive  period  in  which  we 
are  living,  it  is  our  soul's  desire  that  we  be  safely  landed  on  the 
opposite  side,  to  quaff  at  the  fount  of  the  past,  but  to  sip  at  the 
spring  of  the  present  and  to  send  down  these  influences  into  the  fa- 
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tare  so  that  the  orderly  development  may  unceasingly  go  on  until 
there  may  dawn  upon  us  that  future  hope  of  gladness  when  the 
religion  of  catholicity  will  weld  the  human  family  into  solidarity 
and  all  seek  the  one  God  in  whom  all  is  and  who  is  in  all,  from 
whence  all  flows  and  to  whom  all  returns. 

It  is  our  fond  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  upon  the  broad 
platform  of  historic  development  all  may  unite.  A  harmonious 
blending  of  thought  is  sought,  not  through  half-way  compromise, 
but  through  an  equable  balancing  of  mind  and  heart.  Our  mission 
has  undergone  no  change.  It  is  still  the  one  given  to  Father  Abra- 
ham, "That  through  us  all  the  families  of  the  earth  shall  be 
blessed."  To  be  true  to  this,  our  mission,  we  must  retain  our  hold 
upon  the  underlying  tenets  of  our  religion,  but  we  dare  not  be  un- 
mindful of  the  demands  of  the  hour.  These  have  as  urgent  claims 
upon  us,  if  we  desire  to  be  true  to  our  standard,  as  ever  had  the 
voices  of  our  patriarchs.  Those  who  think  otherwise  do  not  under- 
stand how  to  read  history  aught,  and  are  not  open  to  the  lessons 
that  nature  sings  so  sweetly  into  our  ears. 

Both  history  and  nature  loudly  proclaim  in  favor  of  development. 
They  cast  their  votes  on  the  side  of  an  unfolding  process.  And  those 
who  will  not  listen  to  their  clear  and  resonant  appeals  will  some 
day  learn  that  they  have  not  been  true  devotees  to  their  mission.  As 
long  as  ceremonies  that  have  lost  all  the  worth  that  they  erst  streamed 
forth  are  still  retained  upon  the  curriculum  and  upon  which  a  suc- 
cessful examination  is  required  before  one  can  be  fully  matriculated 
into  the  religion  of  Judaism,  as  long  as  we  put  up  such  barricades, 
we  are  standing  in  our  own  light,  hampering  instead  of  hastening 
the  sun-lit  prophecies  of  our  seers  of  old.  To  work  in  line  with 
their  thought  the  stress  must  be  laid  upon  God  and  a  Godlike  life, 
a  life  of  truth,  honesty,  justice  and  righteousness.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  toward  this  haven  you  direct  your  eyes.  You  see  the  ten- 
dency that  spreads  out  before  you,  and  which  is  the  only  safe  and 
sure  guide  that  will  conduct  Judaism  upon  the  heights  destined  for 
it,  and  you  will  dower  that  tendency  with  all  the  strength  and  the 
power  that  within  you  lies,  so  that  it  reach  its  promised  pinnacle ; 
and  reach  it  it  will  and  must  if  the  truth  is  ever  to  be  placed  upon 
the  throne  instead  of  upon  the  scaffold.  The  religion  of  rationality 
is  destined  to  become  the  religion  of  the  world  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
and  whatever  militates  against  reason  must  needs  find  its  place  upon 
the  alcove  of  antiquities,  viewed  in  the  light  of  curiosities.  Gentle- 
men, you  build  upon  the  postulates  of  reason,  hence  in  the  interest 
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of  Judaism,  that  high-towering  oak  that  defies  time  and  the  ele- 
ments. You  have  come  here  in  the  cause  of  the  truth,  to  proclaim 
again  to  the  world  that  the  Father  of  all  mankind  lives  and  is 
directing  the  destinies  of  this  infinite  and  intricate  machine,  the  uni- 
verse. You  have  come  here  to  build  up  an  historical  Judaism,  to 
unite,  if  possible,  upon  one  platform  all  the  differing  opinions 
among  the  adherents  of  our  fold  You  have  come  here  to  discuss 
subjects  of  rival  import  to  the  present  well-being  and  the  future  life 
of  our  cherished  cause.  You  have  come  here  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  people  to  our  world-embracing  mission,  to  announce  from 
this  rostrum  that  though  Judaism  be  diverged  in  form,  it  is  one  in 
spirit.  You  have  come  here  to  declare  that  Judaism  lives  and  to 
attest  its  vitalizing  power,  that  it  is  destined  yet  to  become  the  uni- 
versal religion,  because  of  the  elements  of  catholicity  that  are  its 
soul.  You  have  come  here,  as  citizens  of  this  free  land,  to  thank 
the  Eternal  Father  of  us  all  for  the  blessings  here*  enjoyed  and  to 
attest  your  fealty  to  our  country's  flag,  the  glorious  stars  and  stripes. 
Coming  here  in  this  spirit  and  with  these  noble  ends  in  view,  it  is 
but  meet  and  proper  that  we  welcome  you  with  a  full  heart  and  with 
all  our  soul.  And  feel  assured  that  we  do,  and  we  trust  at  the  same 
time  that  your  purpose  will  be  crowned  with  fulfillment  and  that 
Ood  may  prosper  your  work  to  this  and  to  the  credit  of  humanity. 

Thereupon  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  President  of  the  Conference,  responded 
to  these  greetings  and  delivered  his  second  annual  address  as  fol- 
lows: 

Colleagues,  Friends,  Brethren  : — It  was  one  of  the  sacred  bards 
who  said :  "  I  will  speak  of  thy  testimonies  before  kings  and  will 
not  be  ashamed  "  (Psalms  cix.  46), 

and  I  am  aware  that  this  guided  the  prophets  and  should  be  canon 
to  every  upright  and  faithful  Israelite.  Yet  I  feel  some  hesi- 
tancy to  rise  in  this  august  assembly— pyi  *sbo  ]Kb — and  exercise 
the  privilege  of  first  spokesman;  to  which  nothing  entitles  me 
besides  your  choice  in  placing  me  at  the  head  of  this  Central  Confer- 
ence of  American  Rabbis,  and  the  despot  custom  which  ordains 
that  the  presiding  officer  open  the  meeting  with  some  kind  of  an  ad- 
dress. All  of  you  almost  continually  move  in  ideal  spheres,  spin 
and  weave  the  golden  garbs  of  ethical  thought  with  the  artistical 
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apparatus  of  logic,  the  flowers  and  arabesques  of  religious  senti- 
ments ;  what  could  I  add?  You  have  been  prayed  for  so  devoutly, 
you  have  been  welcomed  so  eloquently  and  cordially  to  this  city 
and  this  hall  by  the  two  colleagues  preceding  me — what  is  left  for 
me?  I  might,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  laud  you,  speak  of  the 
excellency  of  this  august  assembly  and  its  world-redeeming  mission, 
if  Rabbi  Chanina  of  old  ('jn  W^n  "n  iTDp  HWI  Kinn)  had  not  sug- 
gested its  impropriety  and  another  rabbi  had  not  laid  down  the 
rule  D*nDW  '2\  TOM  DTK  f?tfr  irntP  rttpD,  which,  according  to  Rabbi 
Chanina,  might  be  an  insult  to  you. 

It  is  true  that  this  is  a  great  day,  a  holy  day,  when  the  sages  and 
the  shepherds  of  Israel  meet  in  solemn  convocation,  to  reflect  and 
consider  unitedly  the  sublime  problems  of  Israel's  sacred  heritage. 
It  is  a  day  which  the  last  of  the  prophets  foresaw,  when  he  said, 
'31  *  WV  raiJ  ?K  "  Then  they  that  fear  the  Lord  speak  freely  one  to 
another :  and  the  Lord  hearkeneth  and  heareth  it,  and  a  book  of 
remembrance  is  written  before  him  for  them  that  fear  the  Lord  and 
that  think  upon  his  name.  And  they  shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  on  the  day  when  I  make  up  my  jewels,"  etc  (Malachi  iii. 
1&)  This  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  Great  Synod  of  which  the  pro- 
phet was  a  member.  It  refers  to  all  synods  or  conferences  of  God- 
fearing men,  whose  object  it  is  to  continue  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  Judaism  in  consonance  with  the  just  demands  of  every 
respective  age.  It  is  the  prophetical  sanction  to  synodical  work  to  be 
inscribed  in  the  "  Book  of  Remembrance  "  for  generations  to  come, 
upon  which  no  less  than  upon  Deut.  xvii.  8,  the  ancient  expounders 
of  the  Law  based  the  authority  of  the  Synhedrion,  every  Beth  Din 
in  its  respective  generation,  which  goes  so  far,  as  recorded  in  the 

Talmud,  rwpn  bx\  atw  minn  p  ■m  *npj^  p  no  to  rna  an 

to  enact  new  laws  (nVTJ  /DTD  «iTQpfi)  and  to  amend  or  repeal  tem- 
porarily even  laws  of  Moses.*  this  is  the  legal  foundation  of  his- 
torical development  in  Judaism. 

As  you,  brethren  and  colleagues,  are  undoubtedly  "pD'Dt?  tt&IV 
the  authority  of  these  days,  you  are  assembled  to-day  under  the 
same  authority,  with  the  same  duties  to  perform  and  the  same  work 
to  accomplish  which  the  prophet  mapped  out  for  every  synod  or  con* 
ference  of  Israel's  teachers  and  savants  in  conference  united.  You 
have  come  from  far  and  nigh  to  co-operate  with  your  brethren  in 
this  ideal  cause  which  promises  no  material  remuneration ;  you  are 
here  from  far  and  nigh  to  advance  the  cause  of  Israel,  to  continue 

*A  further  exposition  of  this  doctrine  will  be  given  in  the  Year  Book. 
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lawfully  the  historical  development  of  Judaism,  to  concentrate  the 
intelligence  and  energy  of  American  Judaism  in  the  focus  of  prog- 
ress, for  preservation,  enlightenment,  humanism  and  freedom.  Is 
this  not  a  holy  day,  a  memorable  day,  a  red-letter  day  in  our 
calendar?  and  is  there  not  plenty  of  reason  for  praising  you  and 
lauding  you,  who  did  come  hither?  You  might  argue :  I  confess 
that  this  is  a  holy  day,  a  veritable  21D  UV  to  me  as  well  as  to  you, 
to  us  as  well  as  to  every  one  ("  KT)  who  fears  the  Lord  and  is  in 
full  sympathy  with  our  sacred  cause.  And  yet  I  dare  not  praise  you, 
friends,  as  you  can  read  in  every  one  of  our  old  prayer-books,  God 
preserve  them.  It  is  a  Yam  tob  shechal  liheyoth  bechol,  and  then  we 
must  not  say  ■ppQttn  ^3PP  *pTP  ten  We  are  yet  in  the  CAoI-condi- 
tion,  in  a  state  ef  infancy,  in  numbers  incomplete,  in  attendance 
unsatisfactory,  and  in  authority  too  recent  to  be  acknowledged  and 
generally  respected.  It  requires  time,  zeal,  labor  and  consistency  to 
establish  the  authority  of  a  Beth  Din. 

As  I  with  the  best  will  according  to  the  Talmud  must  not  laud 
you,  not  even  according  to  the  good  old  prayer-book,  and  the  rever- 
end colleagues  preceding  me  skimmed  my  subject,  leaving  to  me 
the  skimmed  milk — which  may  be  sour — and  according  to  custom, 
I  must  say  something — I  will  speak  business. 

THE  MEMBERSHIP. 

The  Association  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis, 
with  the  members  elected  this  year  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
reaches  close  to  one  hundred  (0^3*1  HKD),  all  gentlemen  well  sit- 
uated in  American  congregations,  with  the  exception  of  one  located 
in  Canada,  and  one  in  Curacao,  West  Indies.  The  prospect  of  unit- 
ing in  thie  body  the  majority  of  American  rabbis  is  very  good,  and 
may  be  realized  in  a  very  short  time.  The  object,  however,  is  to 
unite  all  that  agree  with  us  in  principle,  as  laid  down  clearly  and 
distinctly  in  the  first  Year  Book.  We  must  have  peace  in  our 
midst.  Nor  can  we,  as  men  of  principle,  enter  upon  any  compro- 
mise to  please  this  or  that  party.  To  us,  as  to  our  ancestors,  it  is  a 
fundamental  rule  (iTVtn  VfcClttP  ttttD),  "  whatever  custom  or  observ- 
ance has  grown  out  of  Israel  is  law,"  and  such  is  now  the  case  with 
the  synagogal  institutions,  reforms  and  improvements  all  over  the 
land ;  such  is  also  the  case  with  a  number  of  observances  in  every- 
day life,  which  have  fallen  by  disuse  as  ntOffS  tihw  HTtt  customs  no 
longer.  We  can  not  afford  to  open  discussion  on  that  which  is  no 
more.    Nor  can  we  unite  with  those  who  place  themselves  above  or 
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beyond  their  colleagues,  to  be  exclusive  authority  in  their  respective 
spheres,  as  we  are  no  better  than  the  fathers  who  held  (  p  Tin  bti 
TIT*  )  that  the  one  man's  authority  is  the  first  step  to  man  worship, 
so  foreign  and  intolerable  to  Judaism.  We  want  to  unite  all 
Oetinnungsgenossen  who  are  willing  to  work  in  harmony  with  all  on 
the  development,  progress  and  elevation  of  American  Judaism. 
Whenever  all  these  brethren  and  colleagues  will  be  united  in  this 
body  we  are  the  American  Beth  Din,  with  all  the  duties,  rights  and 
privileges  which  the  ancient  expounders  of  the  law  secure  to  the 
Beth  Din. 

HONORARY    MEMBER8. 

Permit  me,  gentlemen,  in  this  connection,  to  call  your  attention 
to  Article  II.,  Section  2  of  your  laws  (Year  Book,  p.  23),  and  the 
resolution  (Year  Book,  p.  4)  in  regard  to  honorary  members.  None 
have  been  and  no'ne  can  be  elected  except  by  the  Conference.  It 
seems  to  me  advisable  to  elect  some  from  the  midst  of  those  "  who 
have  rendered  important  practical  services  in  the  cause  of  Judaism," 
to  which  I  must  refer  further  on ;  and  from  the  class  of  those  to 
whom  the  resolution  refers  in  the  words,  "  all  authors  of  eminent 
books  on  any  subject  appertaining  to  Jewish  theology  or  literature," 
to  whom  I  take  the  liberty  to  refer  now,  and  mention  the  names  of 
Rabbi  Liebman  Adler,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Felsenthal,  of  Chicago,  ahd  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Mendelssohn,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  who  has  published  lately 
his  book,  "  The  Criminal  Jurisprudence  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews." 
It  seems  to  me  fair  and  advisable  that  the  Conference  recognize 
honorably  literati  in  our  field,  and  thus  demonstrate  that  the  ad- 
vancement of  scholarship  and  literary  productiveness  are  main 
objects  of  our  code  of  duties. 

THE    FINANCES. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Conference  is  satisfactory.  There 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  your  honorable  Treasurer,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hahn, 
of  Cleveland,  the  sum  of  $300,  and  all  obligations  of  the  body  have 
been  promptly  met. 

In  connection  therewith  permit  me  to  remind  you  of  Art.  V.  of 
your  constitution  (  Y.  B.  p.  34)  : 

u  In  order  to  prevent  an  unfortunate  colleague  or  his  family  from 
becoming  humiliated  as  objects  of  charity,  one-half  of  the  annual 
dues  of  each  member,  being  $2.50,  shall  be  set  aside  as  a  fund  to  be 
designated  '  Relief  Fund  of  the  Conference/  to  be  used  only  for  the 
object  named,  and  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Executive  Committee." 
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Provision  must  be  made  tp  govern  this  fund,  and  a  committee 
appointed  by  this  Conference  to  propose  such  provisions,  embracing 
especially  the  following  points : 

1.  What  should  be  done  to  bring  this  very  important  charity 
properly  before  the  public,  and  to  interest  in  it  the  benevolent  and 
beneficent  men  and  women  within  our  reach?  Without  the  aid  of  the 
public  this  "  Relief  Fund  "  will  be  a  small  affair  for  many  years  to 
come,  and  your  Executive  Committee  will  not  be  liable  to  offer 
much  relief  to  any  "  unfortunate  colleague  or  his  family,"  although 
cases  of  this  kind  may  turn  up  daily. 

2.  To  what  sum  must  this  fund  accumulate  before  any  part  of  it 
can  be  disbursed  for  its  legitimate  purpose? 

3.  How  and  by  whom  shall  this  accumulated  fund  be  secured  and 
held  ?  It  must  evidently  be  in  the  hands  of  trustees  and  kept  sep- 
arately from  the  general  fund  of  the  Conference,  as  your  Executive 
Committee  is  charged  only  with  the  duty  of  disbursing  it. 

4.  Where  should  this  "  Relief  Fund  "  be  legally  chartered,  and 
under  what  name? 

THE  YEAR  BOOK. 

Another  very  important  object  of  the  Conference  is  its  annual 
publication,  the  Year  Book,  the  first  of  which  is  in  your  hands,  and 
its  appears  to  me  a  decided  success,  a  highly  useful  contribution  to 
every  rabbi's  library.  It  furnishes  him  not  only  with  the  transac- 
tions of  this  reverend  body  and  the  papers  read  in  the  Conference, 
but  also  with  the  transactions  of  Conferences  and  Synods  of  our 
century  in  France,  Germany  and  America,  important  documents 
which  hitherto  did  not  exist  in  the  English  language,  and  were  not 
compiled  in  one  volume  in  any  other  language.  This  latter  part  of 
the  work  was  done  by  Dr.  Grossmann,  of  Detroit ;  Dr.  Schwab,  of 
St.  Joseph ;  Dr.  Schreiber,  of  Little  Rock,  and  others  who  deserve 
the  thanks  of  this  Conference.  The  whole  waq  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  your  Hon.  Secretary,  Dr.  Philipson,  who  certainly  deserves 
honorable  mention. 

This  work,  however,  is  not  complete.  It  must  be  supplemented  in 
the  next  Year  Book.    There  is  missing  in  it : 

1.  A  general  history  of  Conferences  and  Synods  among  our  peo- 
ple, which  Dr.  Hahn  promised  to  furnish. 

2.  An  abstract  of  the  transactions  of  the  Ministers'  Association 
of  New  York  and  vicinity. 

3.  An  abstract  of  the  transactions  of  the  Conferences  of  the 
Southern  rabbis. 
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Committees  should  be  appointed  to  furnish  those  abstracts  for 
the  next  Year  Book. 

THE  BEV.  DR.  8AMUEL  ADLER. 

And  now  the  melancholy  duty  devolves  upon  your  acting  Presi- 
dent to  announce  to  you  the  demise  of  your  honorary  President, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Adler,  of  New  York,  who  was  summoned  rDMG^f? 
rfrpD  b&  to  his  seat  among  the  great  and  good  teachers  in  Israel 
that  abide  in  life  eternal.  The  ninth  day  of  June,  at  his  residence, 
surrounded  by  his  family  and  nearest  kin,  in  the  eighty-second 
year  of  his  mundane  sojourn,  that  eminent  rabbi  in  Israel,  peace- 
fully and  quietly  as  he  always  lived,  passed  away  from  this  sub- 
lunary world  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  pure,  true  and  wise.  A  cedar 
of  Lebanon  was  transplanted  from  the  lowly  soil  to  the  Paradisian 
region  of  that  higher  life,  where  the  lustre  of  the  Shechinah  shines 
in  refulgent  glory  and  unalloyed  bliss  to  the  returning  banner- 
bearer  of  truth  and  righteousness,  returning  triumphantly  from  the 
battle  field  of  life,  and  Seraphs  greet  the  liberated  soul  in  the  words 
of  Holy  Writ,  TND  min  "pDff  "  Thy  reward  is  exceedingly  great." 
I  have  discharged  the  painful  duty  of  announcing  to  you 

I  call  on  the  special  friend  and  kinsman  of  the  deceased,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Mayer,  of  Pittsburg,  to  continue  the  eulogium,  and  close  with 
the  prayer: 

.■pnuwro  ton  imp  nn  te  w^  '•nnr  ran  Tntwn  -pro  vho 

(Psalms  xliii.  3l) 

The  following  members  were  noted  present:  Dr.  I.  M  Wise, 
Cincinnati ;  Dr.  M.  Mielziner,  Cincinnati ;  Dr.  David  Philipson,  Cin- 
cinnati ;  Rabbi  David  Davidson,  Cincinnati ;  Rabbi  Charles  Levi, 
Cincinnati ;  Rabbi  A.  Geismar,  Columbus ;  Rev.  M.  Faber,  Titusville, 
Pa. ;  Rev.  L.  Reich,  Atlanta,  6a. ;  Dr.  L.  Mayer,  Pittsburg ;  Dr.  Max 
Landsberg,  Rochester;  Dr.  S.  Sale,  St.  Louis;  Dr.  L.  Grossman, 
Detroit;  Dr.  Schlesinger,  Albany;  Dr.  I.  S.  Moses,  Chicago,  111. ;  Dr. 
I  L.  Leucht,  New  Orleans ;  Dr.  Joseph  Silverman,  New  York ;  Rev. 
Wintner,  Brooklyn ;  Rev.  Wm.  Sparger,  New  York ;  Rabbi  T.  Shan- 
farber,  Baltimore ;  Dr.  Aaron,  Buffalo ;  Dr.  Max  Heller,  New  Orleans ; 
Rabbi  Israel  Joseph,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. ;  Rabbi  Charles  Ruben  stein, 
little  Rock ;  Rabbi  S  Greenfield,  Peoria,  111. ;  Rabbi  S.  Hirschberg, 
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Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. ;  Rev.  A.  Jacobi ;  Rev.  Lowenberg,  Scran  ton,  Pa. ; 
Rev.  H.  M.  Bien,  Vicksburg ;  Rabbi  M.  Gries,  Chattanooga ;  Rabbi 
Wm,  Friedman,  Denver;  Rabbi  Wm.  Rosenau,  Omaha;  Rabbi  M. 
Sessler,  Providence ;  Dr.  Willner,  Houston,  Texas ;  Rabbi  D.  Feuer- 
licht,  Hamilton,  O. ;  Rev.  Meyerberg,  South  Carolina;  Rabbi  I. 
Rubenstein,  Springfield,  111. ;  Rabbi  Rudolph  Grossman,  New  York ; 
Rabbi  I.  L.  Rypins,  Evansville,  Ind. ;  Rabbi* S.  Hecht,  Milwaukee. 

Dr.  M.  Mayer  continued  the  eulogy  with  which  the  President's 
Message  closed  and  delivered  a  memorial  oration  on  the  life  and 
services  of  Dr.  Samuel  Adler,  Rabbi  Emeritus  of  Temple  Emanuel, 
New  York,  and  Honorary  President  of  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis.    (See  Appendix  A.) 

Dr.  M.  Mielziner  then  moved  and  the  motion  was  unanimously 
carried,  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  draft  resolutions 
on  the  demise  of  the  Honorary  President,  Dr.  Samuel  Adler,  which 
committee  shall  report  at  the  next  session  of  the  Conference.  Dr. 
Mielziner,  Dr.  Silverman  and  Dr.  Hecht  were  appointed  by  the  Chair. 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the  President's  "  Annual 
Message  "  be  received  and  a  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
various  suggestions  of  the  same  and  report  at  the  morning  session. 
Carried.  The  Chair  then  appointed  Dr  M.  Heller,  Dr.  I.  S.  Moses 
and  Rabbi  A.  Guttmacher  as  the  committee. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Silverman,  of  New  York,  was  then  accorded  the  privi- 
lege of  addressing  the  Conference.  As  a  representative  of  the  Jewish 
Ministers'  Association  of  America  he  extended  fraternal  greetings 
in  behalf  of  that  association  and  suggested  the  possibility  of  the 
union  of  the  two  bodies.  It  was  then  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  fraternal  greetings  of  the  Jewish  Ministers'  Association  of 
America  be  heartily  received.  Carried.  After  an  extended  dis- 
cussion of  the  true  intent  and  significance  of  the  message,  the  Rev. 
Drs.  Silverman,  Leucht  and  Mayer  were,  on  motion,  instructed  as  a 
committee  to  formulate  the  sentiments  and  attitude  of  the  Central 
Conference  toward  the  Jewish  Ministers'  Association. 

Tbe  following  order  of  business  established  by  the  Executive 
Board  was  then  unanimously  adopted : 
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MONDAY— MORNING  SESSION.  "     , 

Opening  Prayer,  Rabbi  Moses  Gries,  Chattanooga;  Reports  of 
Officers  of  the  Executive  Committee,  of  Ritual  and  Sabbath  School 
Committees,  of  Committees  on  Memorial  Resolutions  and  Presi- 
dent's Address.  Papers  on  0*12  fifpD  to  be  read  by  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Berkowitz,  Schwab,  Hahn  and  Machol. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Report  of  Rabbinical  Conferences  prior  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ;  "  Funeral  Agei^ia,"  by  Rabbi  J.  Stolz,  of  Chicago ;  "  Crema- 
tion from  the  Jewish  Standpoint,"  by  Dr.  Schlesinger,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y. ;  "  Motions  and  Resolutions." 

EVENING  SESSION. 

"Conference  Sermon,"  by  Dr.  M.  Heller;  u Judaism  and  the 
Republic,"  by  Dr.  D.  Philipson. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  to  reassemble  again  Monday 
morning  at  8 :30  o'clock. 

SECOND  SESSION. 

Y.  M.  H.  A.  Hall,     ) 
Baltimore,  July  6, 1891.) 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  8 :30  Monday  morning  and 
promptly  proceeded  to  take  up  the  regular  order  of  business. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Rabbi  M.  Gries.  The  minutes  of  the  first 
session  were  read  and  approved.  Rabbi  T.  Shanfarber  announced 
that  the  evening  session  would  be  held  in  Har  Sinai  Temple. 

Committee  on  President's  Address  reported  as  follows,  which 
report  was  received,  amended  and  then  adopted  after  seriatim 
reading: 

Geotlzmbn  : — Your  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Presi- 
dent's Report  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following?  recommendations : 

1.  That  theJtev.  Dr.  Liebman  Adler,  of  Chicago,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Felsenthal,  of  Chicago,  be  elected  honorary  members  of  our 
Conference.  We  do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  recommend  for  hon- 
orary membership  any  officiating  rabbi,  however  great  his  literary 
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and  scholarly  attainments,  in  order  not  to  deprive  ourselves  of  a 
large  number  of  active  members. 

Accepted  as  read. 

2.  We  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  three 
from  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Conference,  who  shall  be  vested 
with  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  fund,  set  aside  for  the  relief  of 
superannuated  ministers,  at  their  discretion. 

This  was  amended  as  follows  and  then  adopted : 

0 

2.  We  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  three  trus- 
tees from  the  Executive  Board  of  this  Conference,  who  shall  be  em- 
powered to  take  charge  of  the  fund  set  aside  for  the  relief  of  super- 
annuated ministers. 

3.  Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the  suggestion  of  the 
President  as  to  the  missing  historical  references  to  transactions  of 
previous  Conferences  be  accepted  and  that  the  forthcoming  Year 
Book  contain — 

A  general  history  of  conferences  and  synods  among  our  people. 
An  extract  of  the  transactions  of  the  Ministers'  Conferences 
of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  Rabbis. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  GtTTTMACHER, 

M.  Heller, 
I.  S.  Moses, 

Committee. 

Section  3  was  adopted  as  read. 

A  motion  was  then  made  that  the  President  appoint  three  trus- 
tees from  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference  to  take  charge 
of  the  fund  for  superannuated  ministers. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Leucht,  of  New  Orleans,  was  commissioned  by  the 
Chair  to  abstract  proceedings  of  the  Southern  Rabbinical  Confer- 
ences for  the  forthcoming  Year  Book.  ' 

Dr.  Joseph  Silverman  was  commissioned  by  the  President  to  make 
abstracts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Jewish  Ministers'  Association  of 
America  for  the  ensuing  Year  Book  of  the  Central  Conference.  The 
gentlemen  appointed  expressed  their  willingness  to  do  so. 

The  Committee  on  Sabbath  Schools,  through  itrf  Chairman,  re- 
ported that  the  identical  work  assigned  them  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  Sabbath  School  Union,  and  that  accordingly  nothing  had 
been  done,  as  the  committee  would  not  anticipate  the  report  of  the 
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Sabbath  School  Union.  The  report  was  received  and  the  committee 
released  from  duty. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Sonneschein,  chairman  of  the  Ritual  Committee 
which  was  to  submit  to  this  Conference  material  for  a  Union  Prayer 
Book,  sent  a  communication  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present. 

There  being  no  formulated  report  of  the  Ritual  Committee,  Dr. 
Philipson  moved  that  a  substitute  report,  which  the  committee  had 
prepared,  be  submitted  and  read.  The  motion  to  this  effect  prevailed 
and  the  following  outline  of  Prayer-book  was  placed  before  the 
Conference : 

PLAN  OF  PRAYER  BOOK. 

'  I.   SABBATH  EVE. 

1.  Introductory  Mismor  Shir  and  Hymn. 

2.  Borchu  and  Benedictions  (English  version). 

3.  Sh'ma,  ve-ohavto,  Emeth  ve-emunah  (English  version). 

4.  Mi  chomocho,  Choir  and  Congregation. 

5.  Prayer. 

6.  Ve-shoraru  (closing  with  le-olom),  Choir  and  Congregation. 

7.  Birchath  sheba  (English  version). 

8.  Hymn. 

9.  Kaddish  with  Introduction. 

10.  Olenu  (English  version)  and  Hymn. 

II.   8ABBATH  MORNING. 

(Three  Orders.) 

1.  Introductory  Psalm,  verses  and  Hymn. 

2.  Nishmath  (English  version). 

3.  Hymn. 

4.  Borchu  and  Benedictions  (English  version). 

5.  Sh'ma,  ve-ohavto,  Emeth  ve-yatziv  (English  version),  Choir 
and  Congregation. 

6.  Birchath  sheba  and  kedusha  (English  version  with  Original 
Meditation). 

7.  K'riyath  ha-thorah  Service.  (See  Appendix  A.) 

8.  Psalm  (Responses). 

9.  Hymn. 

10.  Sermon. 

11.  Kaddish  with  Introduction. 

12.  Olenu  (English  version). 

13.  Hymn. 

14.  Benediction. 
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APPENDIX  A. 
BEADING  THE  THORAH. 

1.  En  Komocho.    Choir. 

2.  Isaiah:  chapter  2,  verses  2,  3  (English),  closing  with 
mizion.    Choir. 

3.  Invocation  (adapted  from  B'rich  Sh'me  and  closing  with  Organ 
Interlude). 

4.  Scripture-reading  (Hebrew  and  English). 

5.  Psalms  xix.,  verses  8, 10.    Closing  with  Ez  Chayim.    Choir. 

m.  EBEV  R08H-HASH0NAH. 

1.  Introductory  Psalm,  Verses  and  Hymn. 

2.  Borchu  and  Benedictions  (English  version). 

3.  Sh'ma,  ve-ohavto.  Emeth  ve-emunah  (English  version). 

4.  Mi  chomocho.  Choir  and  Congregation. 

5.  Prayer. 

6.  Psalms,  chapter  lxxxi.,  verses  2,  4,  closing  with  Thik'u  ba- 
chodesh.    Choir 

7.  Birchath  Sheba  with  u-b'chen  ten  (English  version). 

8.  Hymn  and  Sermon. 

9.  Kaddish  with  Introduction. 

10.  Olenu  and  Hymn. 

IV.  ROSH-HASHONAH  MORNING. 

1.  Introductory  Psalm,  Verses  and  Hymn. 

2.  Nishmath  (English  version). 

3.  Hymn. 

4.  Borchu  and  Benedictions  (English  version). 

5.  Sh'ma,  ve-ohavto,  Emeth  ve-yatziv. 

6.  Birchath  Sheba  with  u-v'chen  then  and  Eedusha  (English 
version). 

7.  Attou  Socher  (Meditation,  English  version). 

8.  K'riyath  ha-thorah  Service. 

9.  Rejoicing  Service  (Theruath-Shofar).    (See  Appendix  B). 

10.  Sermon. 

11.  Kaddish  with  Introduction. 

12.  Olenu  (English  version). 

13.  Hymn. 

14.  Benediction. 

APPENDIX  B. 

Laid  over  for  next  meeting. 


Yom  Kippur  Eve,  ) 

<r     Day,  [ 

Haskaroth  N'shamoth,  ) 


Service. 


Laid  over  for  next  meeting. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OP  WORK. 

1.  The  Editing  of  the  Hebrew  Text  and  Week-day  Service.  A. 
Moses,  Sonneschein,  Mayer. 

2.  Sabbath  Service,  Eve  and  Morning  (Three  Orders) — Holidays : 
Regalim,  Eve  and  Morning — Rosh  ha-shonah,  Eve  and  Morning. 
Sonneschein,  Sale,  Berkowitz,  Grossman. 

3.  Yom  Kippur  Eve  and  Day  Haskaroth  Neshamoth.  Lands- 
berg,  Philipson,  Berkowitz,  Grossman,  Machol. 

4.  The  Rituals  for  Wedding,  Confirmation,  Burial,  Jahrzeit,  Hag- 
gadah,  Ghanuccah.    Sale,  Sonneschein,  Levy,  Machol. 

5.  Hymns  and  Select  Readings  for  Yom  Kippur.  Mayer,  Levy, 
Berkowitz,  Philipson. 

Dr.  I.  S.  Moses  called  the  attention  of  the  Conference  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  prepared  a  sketch  Prayer-book  which  he  was  ready  to  submit 
to  the  Conference  with  its  ample  material  for  a  Union  Prayer-book. 

Whereupon  a  motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  the  substitute 
report  of  the  Ritual  Committee  be  referred  back,  with  added  instruc- 
tions to  take  into,  consideration,  as  an  intelligent  working  basis 
the  material  for  Prayer-book  furnished  by  Dr.  I.  S.  Moses. 

Rabbi  Gries  offered  as  an  amendment,  that  the  old  committee  of 
ten  be  discharged  and  a  new  committee  of  five  be  appointed. 

A  second  amendment  was  offered  that  the  new  committee  submit 
their  plan  within  the  present  session. 

A  motion  to  table  the  whole  matter  was  lost.  Whereupon  debate 
was  opened  and  the  speakers  each  limited  to  five  minutes. 

An  extended  discussion  ensued,  participated  in  by  many  of  the 
rabbis  present.  Action  on  the  amendments  was  then  taken.  The 
second  amendment,  that  the  committee  report  its  plan  of  action  to 
present  conference,  was  lost.  The  amendment  of  Rabbi  Gries,  that 
the  old  committee  be  .discharged  and  a  new  one  of  five  members  be 
appointed,  was  unanimously  carried  and  the  President  announced 
the  dissolution  of  the  committee  of  ten.  The  original  motion  as 
amended  was  then  carried  and  reads  as  follows  : 
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Resolved,  That  the  substitute  reports  of  the  Ritual  Committee  be 
referred  to  a  new  committee  of  five  to  be  appointed  during  the 
present  conference,  with  instructions  to  take  into  consideration  as 
an  intelligent  working  basis  the  sketch-book  of  prayers  furnished 
by  Dr.  I.  S.  Moses. 

The  following  were  appointed  as  the  Ritual  Committee :  Rev. 
Dr.  M.  Mielziner,  of  Cincinnati ;  Dr.  Sale,  of  St.  Louis ;  Dr.  Leucht,  of 
New  Orleans ;  Dr.  Max  Heller,  of  New  Orleans ;  Rev.  S.  Mannheimer, 
of  Cincinnati. 

It  was  the  sense  bf  the  Conference  that  the  Ritual  Committee 
take  into  consideration  all  Jewish  prayer-books  issued  by  the  emi- 
nent rabbis  of  Europe  and  America. 

On  motion,  the  Committee  were  empowered  to  add  to  their  num- 
ber by  a  majority  vote. 

« 

Telegrams,  greetings,  letters  of  regret  and  other  communications 
were  received  from  the  following :  Rabbi  Joseph  Stolz,  Chicago ; 
Rev.  D.  Epstein,  Ligonier,  Ind. ;  Dr.  H.  Berkowitz,  Kansas  City; 
Rev.  Israel  Heinberg,  Monroe,  La ;  Dr.  A.  .  Hahn,  Cleveland ; 
Rev.  A.  Shapiro,  Portsmouth,  O. ;  Dr.  Samfield,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Dr.  Hahn,  Treasurer  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis,  submitted  the  following  report  and  communication : 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Centred  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  in  session  in  Baltimore  ; 

Gentlemen  : — I  am  very  sorry  that  I  can  not  be  with  you,  but  I 
assure  you  my  heart  and  mind  take  the  liveliest  interest  in  all 
your  deliberations  and  work. 

In  my  capacity  as  your  Treasurer,  allow  me  to  state  that 
when  last  year's  Conference  closed,  there  was  in  my 

possession        *  $363  54 

The  interest  January  1, 1891,  amounted  to 6  90 

Dr.  Philipson,  May,  1891 8500 

Rev.  Epstine,  Quincy,  111 5  00 

Rev.  Geismar,  Columbus,  O 10  00 

Rev.  Elkin,  Salt  Lake  City 5  00 

Rev.  Schreiber, Portsmouth, O 600 

Rev.  L.  Strauss,  Gainsville,  Texas 5  00 
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Rev.  Dr.  Machol,  Cleveland,  0 $    5  00 

My  own  dues 5  00 

$494  95 

Paid  to  Dr.  Schreiber,  Little  Rock 7  60 

Messrs.  Bloch  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  for  printing 174  02 

In  my  possession $313  33 

I  hereby  certify  that  by  July  3,  1891,  there  have  been  in  my  pos- 
session $ol3.33  of  your  money.  I  think  everything  is  correct,  but 
should  there  be  a  mistake  somewhere,  I  shall  always  be  only  too 
happy  to  have  it  corrected. 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Central  Conference,  allow  me 
to  thank  you  hereby  for  the  confidence  you  have  put  in  me  as  your 
treasurer,  and  also  for  the  honor  you  have  thereby  shown  me,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  kindly  appoint 
somebody  else  for  that  office.  I  have  been  two  years  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  this  sinecure,  let  now  somebody  else  have  the  pleasure 
and  honor. 

Allow  me  to  further  remark  that  I  was  appointed  about  two 
months  ago,  when  in  Cincinnati,  to  write  an  article  on  the  Milath 
Gerim  to  be  read  in  your  Conference  in  Baltimore.  I  am  extremely 
sorry  that  I  can  not  be  there  to  read  it  myself,  but  I  sent  it  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  our  worthy  President,  and  he  will  kindly  lay  it 
before  you. 

I  was  also  requested,  when  in  Cincinnati  two  months  ago,  to  write 
for  the  next  annual  of  the  Central  Conference,  an  essay  on  "  The 
Rabbinical  Conference  Prior  to  the  Nineteenth  Century."  I  have  done 
so,  but  do  not  send  the  manuscript  to  Baltimore,  for  the  following 
reasons :  1.  It  is  a  very  lengthy  article  and  would  be  unpleasant 
for  anybody  to  read  at  this  hot  season  of  the  year.  2.  I  have  writ- 
ten it  from  a  historical  standpoint  in  a  manner  which  precludes 
debate  on  the  topic.  There  is  no  room  for  debate  on  a  fact  of 
history.  3.  I  shall  send  it  to  the  committee,  and  with  their  approval, 
if  it  is  your  pleasure,  it  may  be  published. 

Dear  President  and  Colleagues  of  the  Central  Conference,  T 
repeat  that  I  feel  very  sorry  at  being  unable  to  be  with  you,  but  I 
assure  you  I  shall  always  be  found  most  faithful,  most  ready  and 
most  willing  to  serve  the  cause  and  best  interest  of  the  Central 
Conference.  Most  respectfully  yours, 

Cleveland,  O.,  July  3, 1891.  Aaron  Hahn. 

On  motion,  the  Treasurer's  report  was  accepted  and  approved. 

The  paper  of  Rabbi  Jos.  Stolz  on  Funeral  Agenda  was  not  pre- 
sented owing  to  the  absence  of  the  author.  The  following  com- 
munication, however,  was  received  and  after  reading  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ritual : 
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Chicago,  July  2, 1891. 
Dr.  D.  PhUipson}  Secretary  Central  Conference  : 

My  Dear  Friend  :— Presumably  it  was  expected  of  me  to  prepare 
the  "  Funeral  Agenda "  for  this  session  of  the  Conference.  This 
subject  has  taken  a  very  wide  scope  in  my  hands,  embracing  a 
domestic  service  as  well  as  a  large  number  oi  prayers  for  all  possible 
occasions,  Scriptural  and  Talmudical  selections,  etc.,  as  well  as  a 
historical  treatment  of  the  subject 

In  a  subject  of  this  kind  there  is  always  room  for  revision  and 
addition,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  the  material  is  as  yet  in  such  a 
shape  that  I  would  want  a  stranger  to  read  and  interpret  it  before 
a  Conference  of  scholars,  and  to  my  great  regret  circumstances  are 
such  this  year  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  meeting  at 
Baltimore.  However,  I  send  my  cordial  greetings  to  all  and  hope 
that  your  meetings  will  result  in  lasting  good  to  the  cause  of  Juda- 
ism 

With  my  best  wishes  to  Dr.  Wise,  yourself  and  all  our  friends,  I 
remain,  Yours  Fraternally,  Joseph  Stolz. 

A  communication  from  the  .Rev.  S.  Mannheimer  was  read,  and,  on 
motion,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ritual.  The  following  is  the 
communication : 

Cincinnati,  O.,  July  5, 1891. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  convened  in  Baltimore : 

Gentlemen  : — To  foster  and  strengthen  union  and  harmony,  both 
in  spirit  and  form,  among  the  confessors  of  Judaism  in  America,  is 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  our  organization,  as  it  was  manifested  by 
addresses,  discussions  and  resolutions  in  the  second  convention 
held  at  Cleveland  from  July  13th  to  July  16,  1890.  All  those 
present  deeply  felt  the  necessity  of  united  action  in  order  to  rally 
the  members  of  the  Jewish  community  around  the  old,  venerable 
banner  showing  to  the  world  the  lofty,  salutary  principles  of  our 
faith.  When,  therefore,  five  motions  independent  of  one  another, 
i.  e.,  without  preconcerted  action  of  their  authors,  were  submitted  to 
the  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  composing  a  Union  Ritual  for 

Jmblic  and  domestic  worship,  they  met  with  unanimous  and  cheer- 
ul  consent.  The  fact  that  three  of  the  movers  were  themselves 
compilers  of  rituals  and  for  the  common  cause  unselfishly  waived 
the  material  interests  of  their  authorship  was  applauded  with  en- 
thusiasm. The  five  motions  were  welded  into  one,  which  was  readily 
accepted  by  the  Conference.  (See  page  29  of  the  Year  Book.) 

I  nope  that  in  strict  conformity  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
resolutions  the  Committee  will  lay  before  you  the  united  work  of 
wisdom,  experience  and  devotion,  and  that  by  adopting  it  you  will 
succeed  in  satisfying  the  demands  and  desires  of  our  congregatioas. 
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As  circumstances  prevent  me  from  attending  this  meeting,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  making  some  suggestions,  which  I  submit  to  your 
kind  consideration. 

The  various  sets  of  rituals  for  Sabbaths  and  Holidays  should  be 
contained  in  the  same  book,  which,  whenever  feasible,  should  be  an 
amalgamation  of  the  different  prayer-books  extant.  Around  the 
most  essential,  traditional,  time-hallowed  Hebrew  elements  should 
be  grouped  English  prayers,  meditations,  psalms  and  similar  appro- 
priate passages  from  other  books  of  the  Bible  and  selections  from 
other  works  of  edification.  Each  set  should  be  complete  in  itself, 
so  that  the  worshipers  be  spared  the  annoyance  of  hunting  up  the 
component  parts  in  different  places,  which,  as  experience  shows  us, 
so  greatly  disturbs  the  devotion.  To  prevent  the  occupants  of  the 
pews  from  being  listless  hearers  or  spectators,  care  should  be  taken 
to  have  them  participate  in  the  services,  both  in  responses  and  in 
the  singing  01  hymns  and  psalms. 

I  propose  that  the  Marriage  Agenda  suggested  by  Dr.  M.  Mielziner 
and  the  Confirmation  Agenda  suggested  by  Dr.  D.  Philipson  be 
included  in  this  book.  As  time  proceeds,  the  number  of  sets  for  Sab- 
baths and  Holidays  may  be  increased  and  embodied  in  later  edi- 
tions of  the  Union  Ritual. 

The  musical  element  of  the  services  should  also  form  an  essential 
part  of  this  Ritual.  The  beautiful  traditional  melodies  which  our 
great  composers  have  piously  preserved,  never  fail  to  touch  a  chord 
in  our  hearts  and  to  arouse  our  religious  feelings.  A  collection  of 
these  melodies  and  other  compositions  should  be  arranged  in  con- 
formity with  the  Ritual,  so  that  the  whole  Temple  service  may  be- 
come a  unit. 

Such  a  Ritual  emanating  from  the  authority  of  the  Conference 
will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  our  Reform  Congregations  and 
awaken  them  from  the  lethargy  and  indifference  which  heretofore 
prevailed  in  our  public  worship. 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  a  hearty  Godspeed  and  hope  that  your 
earnest  efforts  will  redound  to  the  honor  and  welfare  of  Judaism 
and  to  the  perpetuation  of  its  sublime  ideals.  Sending  you  my  cor- 
dial greetings,  I  remain,  Yours  Fraternally, 

S.  Mannheimer. 

The  proceedings  were  interrupted  to  listen  to  an  announcement  of 
Rabbi  Shanfarber,  who  extended  the  hospitality  of  the  citizens  of 
Baltimore  to  the  Conference  and  invited  them  to  participate  in  the 
carriage  drive  and  boat  ride  arranged  for  the  following  days. 

The  invitation  was  received  with  applause. 

The  meeting  then  took  a  recess  until  2 :  30  p.  m. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Baltimore,  July  6, 1891. 

The  adjourned  session  assembled  promptly  and  proceeded  to  the 
order  of  business. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Schlesinger,  of  Albany,  N.  Y ,  read  a  paper  on  "  Cre- 
mation from  the  Jewish  Standpoint."     (See  Appendix  B.) 

Rabbi  I.  L.  Leucht  then  offered  a  resolution  that  the  Conference 

» 

declare  that  cremation  is  not  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
religion.  Dr.  Mielziner  amended  this,  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Schles- 
inger's  paper  on  "  Cremation."  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  five  to 
report  at  the  next  Conference  whether  or  not  cremation  is  in  accord 

with  the  spirit  of  Judaism.    Carried. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Greetings  of  the  Jewish  Ministers' 
Association  of  America  was  presented  by  Rabbi  I.  L.  Leucht.  On 
motion,  the  report  was  received  and  the  resolutions  taken  up  one  by 
one.  After  discussion  of  the  committee's  report,  the  following  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  heartily 
reciprocates  the  fraternal  greetings  of  the  Jewish  Ministers'  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  of  the  Central  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can Rabbis  be  transmitted  by  our  secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Jewish  Ministers'  Association  of  America. 

I.  L.  Leucht, 
Joseph  Silverman, 
L.  Mayer, 

Committee. 

The  committee  appointed  to  frame  suitable  resolutions  on  the 
death  of  our  honorary  President,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Adler,  sub- 
mitted the  following,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising 

vote: 

Central  Conference,       ) 
Baltimore,  July  6, 1891— 5651.J 

The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  in  annual  Conven- 
tion assembled  having  learned  with  profound  regret  of  the  demise 
of  their  honorary  President,  in  his  82d  year,  the  Rev.  Dr  Samuel 
Adler,  of  New  York,  herewith  desire  to  express  their  sentiments  at 
the-loss  sustained,  and  to  add  a  just  tribute  to  his  memory. 
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Full  of  years  and  honors,  our  late  lamented  honorary  President  has 
been  called  to  his  reward  in  the  realms  of  eternity,  and  we  sincerely 
mourn  in  him  the  loss  of  an  upright  man,  a  conscientious  Israelite, 
a  defender  of  Judaism,  a  profound  scholar,  air  efficient  teacher  of 
truth,  a  friend  of  humanity. 

We  recognize  in  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  *Samuel  Adler  an  intrepid 
leader,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  superior  intellectual  and  moral  qualifi- 
cations, beneficially  affected  the  cause  of  progressive  Judaism,  both 
in  Europe  and  in  this,  the  land  of  his  adoption 

In  him  we  found  personified,  modesty  of  life,  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, fearlessness  in  action,  and  gentleness  of  disposition,  traits 
which  constitute  true  greatness.  In  his  works,  both  by  word  and 
pen,  he  has  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  cause  of  humanity, 
and  by  them  has  erected  for  himself  a  monument  which  time  can 
never  efface. 

We  bow  in  resignation  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Arbiter  of  life 
and  death,  and  sincerely  condole  with  the  bereaved  family.  We 
thank  God  that  in  his  mercy  he  has  granted  us  the  blessings  of  such 
a  noble,  useful  and  stainless  life.  The  Lord  has  given :  the  Lord 
has  taken.    Blessed  be  his  name. 

Resolved,  That  this  expression  of  our  sympathy  be  spread  upon 
the  records  of  this  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  that  a 
copy  thereof  be  transmitted  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Adler,  and  published  in  the  Jewish  Press  of  America. 

Dr.  M.  Mielziner, 
Dr.  Jos.  -Silverman, 
Dr.  S.  Hecht, 

Committee. 

The  Secretary  was  notified  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the 
resolutions. 

Communication  was  received  from  Rabbi  Berkowitz  setting  forth 
his  position  on  the  question  of  the  circumcision  of  proselytes,  in 
which  he  offers  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Conference  all  his  ma- 
terial collected  on  this  important  subject.  The  following  is  the 
communication : 

June  15,  1891. 

Rev.  Dr.  David  PhUipson,  Corresponding    Secretary    Conference   of 
American  Rabbis,  Cincinnati,  0.: 

Dear  Sir  and  Colleague: — In  reply  to  your  official  invitation 
asking  me  to  read  a  paper  at  the  coming  Baltimore  Conference  on 

D^tf  H^D  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  to  my  regret  circumstances  will 

prevent  my  attendance  and  my  compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 
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Moreover,  I  have  already  taken  a  positive  stand  on  the  question 
to  be  debated,  having  acted  in  the  matter  as  my  convictions  prompted 
me  after  earnest  study  and  consultation  with  colleagues  older  in 
years  and  in  experience.  I  should  be  placing  myself  in  a  totally 
false  position  were  I  now,  at  this  late  hour,  to  present  this  subject  to 
the  Conference  as  if  seeking  approbation  for  that  which  I  have 
already  done.  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  a  clear  and  unequivocal  ex- 
pression of  their  convictions  from  the  members  of  the  Conference, 
which  if  it  be  desired,  is  welcome  to  all  that  material  on  this  theme 
which  I  possess,  and  which  I  have  gathered  with  great  care. 

Fraternally  yours,  H.  Berkowitz. 

The  Temporary  Secretary  then  read  the  papers  of  Dr.  Hahn,  of 
Cleveland,  and  of  Dr.  Schwab,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  on  the  "  Admis- 
sion of  Gentile  Converts  to  Judaism."    (See  Appendix  C.) 

On  motion,  both  papers  were  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  five 
to  report  to  the  Executive  Board  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  was  furthermore  moved  that  the  letters  and  papers  of  Rabbi 
H.  Berkowitz  be  accepted  and  given  over  to  the  same  committee  to 
make  extracts  pro  and  con  from  the  voluminous  correspondence- 
Carried.     (See  Appendix  D.) 

Dr.  Jos.  Silverman  then  invited  the  Conference  to  hold  its  next 
annual  meeting  in  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Landsberg  urged  his  claims  in  behalf  of  Rochester.  By  ma- 
jority vote  the  invitation  of  Dr.  J.  Silverman  was  accepted,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  next  annual  Conference  convene  in  New  York 
City. 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  a  committee  of  three  on 
nominations  for  officers  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Con- 
ference for  the  ensuing  year  be  appointed  to  retire  and  bring  in  an 
immediate  report. 

The  Chair  appoints  as  the  Committee  on  Nominations  Dr.  Jos. 
Silverman,  Dr.  L.  Mayer  and  Rabbi  Bien,  and  the  committee  retired. 

An  error  being  reported  by  Dr.  M.  Mielziner  in  the  abstract  of  the 
Proceedings  of  Sanhedrin  in  Paris,  the  same  was  ordered  corrected 
in  the  new  Year  Book  of  the  Conference. 

The  Committee  through  its  chairman,  Dr.  J.  Silverman,  reported 
the  following  list  of  nominations.    The  report  was  accepted,  and  the 
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Secretary  ordered  to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  nominees  in  behalf  of 
the  members  of  the  Conference. 

Rabbis  Gries  and  Feuerlicht  were  appointed  tellers,  and  the  Presi- 
dent announced  the  following  officers  duly  qualified  and  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year : 

President,  the  Rev.  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  Cincinnati ;  Vice-President, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Max  Landsberg,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Treasurer,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  I.  L.  Leucht,  New  Orleans ;  Recording  Secretary,  Rabbi  Charles 
Levi,  Cincinnati;  Corresponding  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  David 
Philipson,  Cincinnati;  Executive  Committee,  the  Rev.  Drs.  M. 
Mielziner,  Jos.  Silverman,  S.  Sale,  A.  Hahn,  Schlesinger  and  I.  S. 
Moses.  The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  reconvene  again  at  Har 
Sinai  Temple  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 


LAST  SESSION. 

Har  Sinai  Temple,      ) 
Baltimore,  July  6,  1891.  J 

The  night  session  of  the  Conference  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
Rabbi  Wm.  Rosenau,  of  Omaha,  after  which  the  Conference  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  Dr.  Max  Heller,  of  New  Orleans.  (See 
Appendix  E. ) 

Dr.  David  Philipson  then  delivered  an  address  on  "  Judaism  and 
the  Republican  Form  of  Government."     (See  Appendix  P.) 

The  following  committees  were  then  announced : 

Ritual  Committee — Drs.  Mielziner,  Sale,  Leucht,  Heller,  Mann- 
heimer. 

Committee  on  Cremation — Drs.  I.  S.  Moses,  Stolz,  Felsenthal, 
Liebman  Adler,  Hecht. 

Committee  on  "Milath  Gerim" — Drs.  A.  I.  Moses,  Landsberg, 
I.  M.  Wise. 

Trustees  for  Superannuated  Ministers'  Fund — Drs.  I.  M.  Wise, 
D .  Philipson  and  Rabbi  Charles  Levi. 

Telegrams  of  fraternal  greetings  from  Rabbis  Stolz  and  Samfield 
were  warmly  received. 
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'A  vote  of  thanks  was  heartily  tendered  Congregation  Har  Sinai 
and  the  citizens  of  Baltimore,  and  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Asso- 
ciations, and  the  secular  press  for  their  kind  treatment  and  generous 
hospitality.  Rabbi  I.  L.  Leucht  arose  and  carrying  out  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  colleagues  conveyed  to  the  venerable  President,  Dr.  I.  M. 
Wise,  the  sincere  thanks  and  admiration  of  the  rabbis  for  the  genial 
good  will  and  courteous  treatment  accorded  the  Conference  during 
the  frying  moments  of  debate. 

Dr.  Wise  responded  most  graciously  to  this  renewed  token  of 
esteem  on  the  part  of  his  associates,  and  in  most  befitting  terms 
declared  the  second  council  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  duly  closed.  The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  again,  pur- 
suant to  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee,  in  New  York  City. 

Charles  Levi, 
Secretary  pro  tern. 
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[Appendix  A.] 

EULOGY  ON  THE  LATE  DR.  SAMUEL  ADLER. 

Dr.  L.  Mayer,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

A  month  has  not  yet  elapsed  since  Samuel  Adler,  I  say  not  "  Dr. 
Adler,"  nor  "  Rabbi  Adler"  (for  IDtf  priD  ^HJ  ),  the  honorary  Pres- 
ident of  this  Conference,  has  passed  away.  Born  in  1809  (on  Cha- 
nukah,  the  feast  of  light),  he  was  during  his  whole  life  a  champion 
of  light  and  truth,  and  like  the  Maccabees,  so  also  our  fatherly 
friend  and  mentor  was  a  priest  in  word  and  deed.  His  name  will 
ever  be  honored  and  esteemed  in  future  ages.  My  friends,  the  honor 
shown  unto  me  by  the  kind  invitation  of  our  venerable  President 
imposes  upon  me  the  duty  of  depicting  faithfully  and  convincingly 
what  services  the  excellent  man  rendered  to  the  community  for 
which  he  lived  and  worked. 

He  belonged  to  those  distinguished  men  who  half  a  century  ago 
tried  to  direct  and  control  the  waves  of  the  religious  views  of  a 
party ;  to  those  who  considered  religion  the  sum  total  of  all  noble 
movements  of  the  people,  and  who  recognized  and  highly  valued 
Judaism  for  having  been  for  thoueands  of  years  the  immortal 
representative  of  a  monotheistic  idealism. 

For  in  the  service  of  the  Jewish  religion  Samuel  Adler  labored 
not  only  as  preacher  of  the  congregations  of  Worms,  Alzei  and  of 
Temple  Emanuel,  of  New  York,  as  his  vocation  demanded,  but  with 
the  whole  force  of  his  mind  and  of  his  heart,  with  the  whole  energy 
of  his  ability  and  of  his  will,  in  the  service  of  Judaism  he  worked, 
spoke  and  wrote,  taught  and  lived,  because  in  it,  as  he  taught  it  and 
as  he  lived  it,  he  saw  the  embodiment  of  true  humanity. 

Samuel  Adler  adhered  to  that  system  of  opinions  which  admits 
Judaism  to  be  not  only  a  religion,  not  only  non-Christianity,  but 
perceives  in  it  a  very  old,  but  still  youthfully  vigorous  power,  which, 
freed  from  its  mediaeval  'dross,  has  yet  the  mission  to  exercise  in 
the  future  a  blissful  influence  upon  the  development  of  history. 

Yes,  my  friends,  in  the  pioneers  of  the  reform  aspirations  of  the 
modern  time  the  spirit  of  the  prophets  has  become  alive.    Their 
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motto  was,  mvyVl  TO^l  TXObb,  to  learn  and  to  teach,  to  elevate  and 
purify  life,  was  the  highest  motive,  the  aim  of  all  their  aspirations. 

Our  departed  honorary  president  was  a  learned,  quiet,  pains- 
taking searcher,  but  he  also  was  a  man  of  clear-sighted  reason  and 
sound  judgment,  and  still  more  than  this,  he  was  a  man  with 
deeply  moral  endeavors  who  believed  in  the  power  of  the  idea,  and 
untiringly  worked  to  realize  it. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  rabbinical  conferences, 
which  in  the  years  1844-1846  were  held  in  Germany,  and  of  that 
held  in  Philadelphia,  his  calm  discretion  conscious  of  its  aim  is 
clearly  evinced.  In  his  utterances  the  ripe  thinker,  the  learned 
Talmudist,  always  ready  for  arguments  and  retorts,  justly  attracts 
the  attention  of  his  hearers ;  he  succeeds  in  calming  the  excited 
minds  and  to  dispose  them  to  the  toleration  of  opposite  views. 

Convincing  and  impressive  are  his  words  When  he  admonishes 
the  assembly  that  the  individual  work  being  but  fragmentary,  suc- 
cess and  victory  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  union  of  forces. 

His  literary  activity  always  manifested  a  hesitating  timidity. 
Only  a  decade  ago  the  deceased,  broken  in  body,  but  fresh  and  vig- 
orous in  mind,  published  some  researches.  I  refer  to  his  disserta- 
tion in  Stade's  Zeitschrift,  "  The  Day  of  Atonement  in  the  Bible,  its 
Origin  and  Significance;"  his  dissertation  about  TDPH  miTDD* 
in  Graetz's  Monatschrift ;  his  T1  by  P21D,  and  his  dissertation 
"  About  the  Talmud  "  in  Johnston's  Lexicon. 

In  the  numerous  works  of  his  library  the  teachers  and  students  of 
our  college  will  find  many  marginal  notes  which  can  be  used  to 
elucidate  obscure  points  in  the  history  of  Jewish  literature. 

In  the  first  years  of  his  ministerial  activity  in  this  country,  he 
took  into  special  consideration  the  practical  side  of  Judaism  regard- 
ing the  education  of  the  youth,  and  his  "  Guide  for  Religious  In- 
struction "  has  a  permanent  value. 

For  the  more  advanced  youth  he  tried  to  work  by  voluntary 
instruction  in  the  rabbinical  branches.  The  number  of  pupils  is 
great,  for  already  since  1859  his  activity  in  that  direction  had  begun. 
The  following  advertisement  published  in  the  Jewish  papers  of  that 
year  informs  us  that  our  honorary  president  was  the  originator  of 
the  idea  which  created  our  theological  institution  in  Cincinnati : 

"  American  Judaism  is  in  its  growth ;  internally  and  externally, 
in  extension  and  in  vital  development,  it  shows  fresh,  active  power. 
The  congregations  increase  in  quick  continuation,  and  however 
much  they  may  differ  in  religious  views  and  forms,  nearly  all  of 
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them  feel  the  necessity  of  instruction,  and  the  want  of  religious 
guides  who  in  the  school  and  in  the  house  of  worship  shall  pro* 
mulgate  the  living  word  of  the  Thora.  But  this  demand  is  only 
satisfied  in  a  few  congregations,  and  will  less  and  less  be  complied 
with  in  future,  because  there  is  a  lack  of  young  men  willing  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  Jewish  theology,  and  this  lack  arises  from  the  fact 
that  America  has  no  institute  for  the  teaching  of  Jewish  theology ; 
yea,  not  even  a  preparatory  school.  Therefore  the  undersigned  has 
resolved  to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  the  American  youths  who  are 
willing  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  branch  of  Jewish  theology. 
Young  men  having  acquired  a  little  knowledge  of  Hebrew  can  daily 
receive  gratuitous  instruction  in  Hebrew  grammar,  biblical  exegesis 
and  Talmud.  New  York  is  a  city  which  furnishes  ample  opportunity 
for  a  scientific  education  in  other  branches,  and  where  talented 
young  men,  even  if  without  means,  can  easily  earn  their  subsist- 
ence. May  the  applications  become  numerous  and  the  enterprise 
be  accompanied  by  God's  blessing.  Dr.  S.  Adler." 

In  the  preparatory  school  of  Temple  Emanuel  the  deceased  saw 
in  a  certain  measure  the  success  of  his  endeavors,  and  with  con- 
scientious faithfulness  of  duty  he  taught  assiduous  young  men, 
even  after  the  preparatory  school  had  ceased  to  exist.  His  pupils 
speak  highly  of  the  salutary  influence  of  his  teaching. 

A  society  for  study  created  by  him  two  decades  ago  has,  during 
these  years,  made  it  possible  or  easier  for  many  a  young  man  to 
continue  his  studies  in  higher  institutions.  At  no  time  was  the 
sacred  ardor  for  "  Talmud  Thora  "  extinguished  in  Samuel  Adler's 
heart.  Never  will  be  forgotten  what  h^tccomplished  through  his 
influence,  his  calm  dignity,  his  warm,  loving  heart,  his  deeds  of 
charity. 

The  donation  of  his  library  will  always  keep  his  memory  green  in 
the  Union  of  Hebrew  Congregations.  May  his  character  and  his 
energy  also  become  the  inheritance  of  the  younger  men,  and  inspire 
them  with  the  same  enthusiasm ! 

[appendix.] 

Document*. — The  "  Zeitung  des  Judenthums  "  of  February,  1857, 
has  the  following  correspondence  about  our  Samuel  Adler : 

u  Last  Saturday,  the  21st  inst.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adler,  before  his  depart- 
ure for  New  York,  whither  he  was  called  to  fill  the  honorable  posi- 
tion of  preacher  at  Temple  Emanuel,  delivered  his  farewell  sermon, 
which  deeply  touched  the  large  audience  composed  of  confessors  of 
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the  various  religions.  The  Jewish  congregation  of  this  city  loses  in 
him  a  man  who,  during  the  fourteen  years  of  his  activity,  had  in  the 
most  unselfish  way  been  endeavoring  by  word  and  by  deed  to  pro- 
mote the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  congregation,  to  elevate  the  pure 
faith  of  our  sublime  religion,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  that 
his  endeavors  were  generally  acknowledged  and  appreciated. 

"  For  some  time  past  all  Israelites  of  this  city  have  been  painfully 
affected  by  the  loss  threatening  them,  and  in  an  address  by  the  con- 
gregation to  their  worthy  leader,  and  by  the  donation  of  four  beau- 
tiful silver  chandeliers,  they  gave  an  eloquent  expression  to  their 
feelings.  Likewise  all  institutions  in  which  he  gave  religious  in- 
struction, and  various  private  parties  honored  him  with  tokens  of 
friendship  and  regret.  Not  only  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  co- 
religionists, but  also  those  of  the  confessors  of  other  religions  follow 
him  over  the  ocean." 

About  the  election  of  Samuel  Adler  as  rabbi  of  Temple  Emanuel 
u  The  Sinai "  wrote  as  follows : 

"  Dr.  Adler  in  Alzei  will  follow  the  call  of  congregation  Emanuel, 
and  intends  to  enter  upon  his  office  in  April.  The  noble  confidence 
with  which  this  excellent  congregation  elected  for  life  a  teacher 
worthy  of  them,  without  knowing  him  personally,  enables  the  rabbi 
to  take  charge  of  his  new  post  with  double  eagerness  and  love. 
Thus  a  capable  thelogian  has  again  been  acquired  for  the  fostering 
of  our  congregational  life,  which  otherwise  would  decay  under  the 
bungling  hands  of  reverends  grown  up  in  a  night,  and  who  are 
rather  fit  for  rope-walkers  than  for  theologians." 

From  His  Inaugural  Sermon  in  New    York. 

"  Behind  us  lies  Mizraim,  the  Middle  Ages ;  before  us  the  sea  of 
Talmudical  legality,  of  which  it  can  be  said  in  truth,  ( All  brooks 
and  brooklets  emptied  into  the  sea,  yet  it  was  not  filled  nor  cleansed 
by  overflowing.'  Let  us  then  lift  up  the  staff  to  divide  it !  Back- 
ward we  can  not  go. 

"  Stagnation  is  death.  Reason  holds  the  staff,  reason  is  the  guide. 
The  Thora  is  called  our  wisdom,  and  our  reason  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nations.  A  violent  east  wind  blows  from  the  old  country,  and  dries 
up  the  sea  in  the  land  of  liberty.  Wind  and  spirit  are  the  angels  of 
God.  The  spirit  dwelling  in  the  West,  in  the  land  of  liberty,  is  the 
born  Messiah." 

Now  a  few  sentences  from  his  words  about  reform  in  the  public 
worship. 
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An  important  opinion  from  the  year  1858,  given  to  the  "  Reform 
Association  "  in  Chicago.  The  exhaustive  document  closes  with  the 
following  forcible  admonitions  still  valuable  to-day : 

"  What  way  must  a  reform  congregation  pursue?  The  answering 
of  this  question  would  fill  a  whole  book,  and  £an  not  even  be  com- 
prehensively indicated  in  a  letter.  I  therefore  only  remark  that  the 
first  and  most  important  point  for  such  a  congregation  consists  in 
freeing  the  cult  from  terrible  falsehoods,  to  remove  therefrom  the 
assertion  of  facts  and  wishes  which  we,  if  we  understood  them, 
would  not  utter  with  our  lips.  To  this  class  belongs  the  wailing 
about  oppression  and  persecution,  the  prayer  for  the  re-establishing 
of  the  sacrificial  cult,  for  Israel's  return  to  Palestine,  the  hope  for  a 
personal  Messiah,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Furthermore, 
should  there  be  banished  from  the  prayers  the  bombast,  the  accu- 
mulation and  unnecessary  repetitions  of  words  and  sentences,  and 
all  expressions  wanting  good  taste,  and  there  should  be  substituted 
in  their  place  what  is  clear,  comprehensible,  instructive  and  ex- 
citing enthusiasm." 

ON  THE  REMOVAL  OF  HATS  IN  THE  SYNAGOGUE. 

An  opinion  given  to  his  congregation  in  1859,  and  printed  in 
Geiger's  Zeitschrift  of  the  year  1864.  A  complete  reproduction  of 
this  thorough  work  in  our  Year  Book  would  be  advisable.  We  quote 
but  the  following  passages : 

"  The  Jewish  religion  was  but  for  a  time  clothed  with  the  garb 
of  the  Jewish  nationality,  but  in  truth  it  is  destined  to  throw 
off  this  fetter,  and  to  become  by  and  by  the  universal  religion. 
If,  therefore,  from  its  point  of  view  the  Talmud  considered  it  its 
principal  task  to  erect  partition-walls  between  Israel  and  the  na- 
tions, Reform  from  its  point  of  view  finds  its  highly  important 
task  in  the  tearing  down  of  these  partition  walls.  This  process  is 
the  work  of  the  recent  past  and  of  the  present  time,  and  was  and  is 
felt  by  the  masses,  although  but  a  few  had  a  clear  consciousness 
thereof.  Hence  the  violent  struggle  and  the  passionate  defense, 
whenever  the  powor  of  time  and  the  demands  of  life  began  to  shake 
these  outward  barriers  of  isolation.  Yet  there  prevailed  the  demands 
of  life  which  comes  from  God,  and  is  in  a  league  with  reform.  Long 
ago  the  Israelite  has  ceased  to  be  distinguished  by  names  and  by 
language  from  the  nations  of  which  he  has  become  a  member.  In 
.common  life  the  pious  Jews  have  for  a  long  time  considered  it  an 
act  of  religious  faithfulness  to  preserve  their  mode  of  dressing  ac- 
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cording  to  the  manner  of  their  fathers,  and  when  the  demands  of  life 
were  urging  and  the  intercourse  with  the  world  no  longer  permitted 
a  distinction  in  garments,  the  attachment  to  the  old  fashion  sur- 
rounded by  a  religious  halo  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  worship ; 
men  entered  the  synagogue,  first  daily,  then  every  Sabbath ;  later 
only  on  holidays,  clothed  in  a  mantle  and  barret-cap ;  but  when  the 
reforming  time  had  abolished  this,  the  barret,  known  under  the 
name  u  broad  cap,"  was  still  obligatory  for  those  who  were  called  to 
the  Thora.  All  these  splendors  are  entombed  and  have  passed  into 
oblivion.  One  thing  has  remained,  viz.,  the  covering  of  the  head 
while  praying,  of  which  there  is  question  here.  Not  a  long  time  ago, 
even  that  Israelite  who  in  his  house,  in  his  store,  or  even  at  table, 
was  found  bareheaded,  passed  as  a  renegade.  Life  has  also  ban- 
ished this  erroneous  notion.  Now  only  the  covering  of  the  head 
during  the  prayer  is  still  left  as  the  last  palladium  of  this  Talmudi- 
cal  system  of  isolation,  and  therefore  this  hot  contest.  Talmudical 
orthodoxy  says  it  must  be  preserved,  not  because  a  Jewish  religious 
thought  is  expressed  therein,  but  because  bareheadedness  is  a  non- 
Israelitish  custom.  And  reform  says,  this  custom  must  be  abol- 
ished, because  it  does  not  represent  a  Jewish,  nor  a  general  religious 
idea,  because  it  is  the  rest  of  a  national  partition  wall,  which  is  an 
obstruction  in  the  path  of  Judaism  destined  to  widen  its  circles,  and 
to  extend  its  sphere  into  the  outside  world." 
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[Appendix  B.] 

CREMATION  FROM  THE  JEWISH  STANDPOINT. 

By  Dr.  U.  Schlesinger,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  President  and  Brethren  : — It  is  certainly  a  burning  ques- 
tion which  our  Executive  Committee  has  assigned  to  me  to  dis- 
cuss hefore  you.    Within  the  pale  of  our  American  Judaism,  how- 
ever, it  has  not  evoked  such  ardent  partisanship  of  pro  and  con, 
as  among  our  brethren  in  Europe.    In  out  country  of  vast  dimen- 
sions and  a  comparatively  sparse  population,  the  encroachments  of 
the  dead  upon  the  domain  of  the  living  are  not  so  painfully  felt  as  in 
the  old,  densely  populated  European  countries.    It  is  therefore  nat- 
ural that  the  question  has  aroused  by  far  greater  interest  among  our 
brethren  in  Europe  than  among  us.    During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  European  Judaism  has  produced  quite  a  respectable  literature 
treating  on  this  subject.    As  my  friend,  Dr.  Philipson,  has  kindly  in- 
formed me,  Dr.  Hamburger  in  his  Supplement  Band.  II.  to  his  Real 
Encyclopaedia,  Article  "  Feuerbestattung,"  has  carefully  collated  all 
the  more  important  publications.    I  am  very  sorry  that  I  could  not 
obtain  this  valuable  aid,  though  I  tried  hard  enough.    I  could  avail 
myself  only  of  Perles*  Arts,  in  FrankeFs  Monatsschrift,  4S  Die  Lei- 
chenverbrennung  in  den  alten  Bibelversionen,"  and  his  "  Leichenbe- 
stattung,"  ibid.,  1861,  and  Saalschutz  "Archceologie  II.,"  p.  146.     All 
the  other  vast  literature  on  the  subject  was  inaccessible  to  me.    You 
will  therefore  excuse  what  incompleteness  there  may  be  noticeable 
in  my  essay.    Probably  you  will  be  so  much  more  inclined  to  be 
lenient  as,  with  us,  the  question  is  not  yet  of  such  great  practical 
moment.    But,  if  you  remember,  that  with  us  every  movement 
moves  with  infinitely  greater  rapidity  than  with  our  brethren  in 
Europe ;  that  a  great  many  questions  of  reform,  which  had  been 
settled  theoretically  in  Europe,  were  here  carried  into  effect  without 
much  ado,  while  in  Europe  the  old  and  antiquated  forms  are  still 
kept  up,  you  will  not  withhold  your  earnest  attention  from  this  dis- 
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cussion  which,  perhaps  sooner  than  we  think,  may  require  a  practi- 
cal application.  We  shall,  no  doubt,  have  to  take  position  toward 
it.    It  is  not  quite  so  unimportant  as  it  may  seem. 

Our  Executive  Committee  have  properly  circumscribed  the  ques- 
tion to  u  Cremation  from  a  Jewish  Standpoint."  For  there  are  va- 
rious points  of  view  from  which  we  may  approach  the  subject  For 
instance,  we  may  consider  it  from  the  sanitary  standpoint,  or  that 
of  mere  humanity.  As  long  as  we  occupy  these  positions  only,  I 
venture  to  say,  a  decision  will  readily  be  reached.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  due  concern  for  the  sanitary  welfare  of  society,  as  well 
as  a  due  concern  for  the  harrowing  feelings  and  sensations  that  ac- 
company the  burial  of  the  dead,  will  most  emphatically  declare  that 
cremation  is  the  only  rational  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead. 
Our  present  method  of  burial,  though  every  possible  precaution  be 
taken  (which  in  most  cases  it  is  not)  is  injurious  to  the  living.  A 
certain  amount  of  irrespirable  gas  will  always  escape  into  the  air,  or 
into  the  sewage  drains,  and  thus  reach  houses,  or  will  percolate  so 
as  to  contaminate  the  water  which  is  afterward  used.  The  most 
distinguished  physicians  and  chemists  have  unhesitatingly  advocated 
cremation  as  the  method  "  which  can  not  offend  the  living  and  shall 
render  the  remains  of  the  dead  absolutely  innocuous."  (S.  Britan- 
nica,  Vol.  VI.,  Art.  Cremation.) 

Considered  as  a  matter  of  mere  humanity  cremation  will  com- 
mend  itself  still  more  strongly.  It  does  away  with  the  horror  which 
the  thought  of  a  possible  burial  while  still  alive  has  for  so  many ; 
and  it  does  away  with  the  no  less  horrible  thought  of  putrefaction, 
that  the  body  of  our  beloved,  when  deposited  in  that  dark  pit,  must 
become  the  prey  of  the  <:  small  cold  worm  that  fretteth  the  en- 
shrouded form."  Cremation  would  do  away  with  these  and  other 
exceedingly  unpleasant,  not  to  say  disgusting,  feelings. 

The  objections  to  this  innovation  arise  when  we  approach  it  from 
a  religious  standpoint.  And  these  objections  can  not  lightly  be 
brushed  aside.  You  know  that  religion — strange  to  say — even  in 
those  cases  where  it  could  not  exert  its  beneficent  influence  so  long 
as  life  lasted,  will  be  called  in  to  lend  its  magic  spell  at  the  grave. 
Of  course,  we  need  take  no  account  of  excrescenses  which  have 
degenerated  into  superstition ;  but  religion  has  indubitably  a  legiti- 
mate and  very  prominent  place  at  the  death-bed,  in  the  house  of 
mourning  and  at  the  final  disposition  of  the  body,  the  holy  shrine, 
from  which  the  immortal  spirit  has  gone  forth.  Her  voice  must  be 
heard  respectfully.    And  I  need  not  tell  you  that,  in  most  cases,  the 
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voice  of  all  aiid  every  form  of  religion  of  the  civilized  world  has 
been,  and  still  is  raised,  against  "  Cremation." 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the 
final  judgment,  wh^n  body  and  soul  will  have  to  be  judged  together 
(doctrines  which  Christianity  received  as  an  inheritance  of  that 
phase  of  Judaism  out  of  which  it  sprang  forth)  were  undoubtedly 
the  principal  cause  that  the  ancient  heathen  custom  of  burning  the 
body  was  rejected  as  an  abomination,  and  the  Jewish  mode  of  burial 
adopted.  To  bury  the  dead,  as  we  do  now,  there  can  be  no  gainsay- 
ing, is  a  Jewish  custom. 

Then,  we  should  judge,  cremation  from  a  Jewish  standpoint  is  in- 
admissible. Yet,  let  us  not  be  too  hasty.  The  real  spirit  of  Juda- 
ism can  not  be  learned  from  a  custom  which  developed  out  of  the 
peculiar  views  and  ideas  of  a  single  phase  of  its  gradual  develop- 
ment The  history  of  Judaism  and  its  development  is  a  very  long 
one ;  and,  if  we  trace  its  course  far  enough  upward,  we  shall  find 
that  other  customs  prevailed ;  that,  in  fact,  originally  the  Hebrew 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  was  cremation  and  not  burial. 

It  is  true,  we  have  to  go  up  very  far — to  prehistoric  times.  But 
the  sacred  literature  of  the  Bible  has  preserved  unmistakable,  though 
only  faint,  traces  of  this  primitive  custom.  We  shall  also  find 
that,  even  in  Biblical  times,  cremation  was  resorted  to  in  extra- 
ordinary cases.  Josh.  vii.  25,  26,  we  find  that  Achan  and  his  family 
were  stoned,  and  then  their  bodies  were  burned.  *?fcCitF*  b$  1HW  1DFM 
VK3  DHW  lEnEPI  ,ptf  "  and  all  Israel  storied  him  with  stones  and 
burned  them  with  fire."  In  I.  Sam.  xxxi.  12, 13,  we  hear  that  the 
grateful  inhabitants  of  Jabesh~Gilead  rescued  the  bodies  of  King 
Saul  and  his  sons  from  the  walls  of  Beth-Shan,  brought  them  to 
their  own  city  and  burned  them.    Y»tt  rMJ  HK1  bww  fTO  HK  inp^l 

These,  we  shall  admit,  were  extraordinary  cases  from  which  we 
may  not  derive  any  conclusive  argument.  But,  that  the  custom  of 
burning  the  dead  must  formerly  have  been  a  universal  one,  we  learn 
from  Amos  vi.  10,  where  the  nearest  blood-relation  is  called  EpDD, 
"  the  combustor."  He  is  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  TH,  the  uncle, 
linOD!  YTH  IKttttl,  "and  his  uncle  or  combustor  will  take  him." 
Even  the  phrase  1SK1  nBj?  'OJtfl  (Gen.  xviii.  27)  "  I  am  but  dust  and 
ashes,"  points  in  that  direction.  The  fact  is,  as  Jacob  Grimm  in 
his  treatise,  "  Ueber  das  Verbrennen  der  Leichen  "  (Kleine  Schriften 
IL,  p.  226)  has  conclusively  shown,  among  almost  all  ancient  nations 
the  burning  of  the  dead  was  the  primitive  custom.    Gradually  it 
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gave  way  to  that  of  burial.  Of  this  language  is  the  clearest  evi- 
dence, for  it  preserved  the  terms  and  expressions  which  were  formed 
when  combustion  was  the  prevailing  custom.  Thus  the  Greek 
eop6i  meant  originally  the  "  urn,"  but  afterward  the  coffin ;  r*p0br  in 
Latin  "tumba,"  originally  meant  the  funeral  pyre,  afterward  the 
"  grave ;"  and  even  the  Hebrew  pnH  "  coffin  "  is  related  to  u  urna,w 
the  urn,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  derived  from  "  uro,"  to  burn  (Grimm, 
ibid.,  p.  234). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  primitive  custom  among  the  He- 
brews, as  among  most  of  the  ancient  nations,  was  to  burn  the  dead. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that,  among  the  Hebrews,  this  custom 
had  to  give  way  to  that  of  burial  at  a  very  early  period.  And  the 
principal  reason  which  brought  about  this  change  can  still  be  traced 
in  the  Scriptures.  From  Jer.  xxxiv.  5  and  n.  Chron.  xvi.  14 ;  xxL  M, 
we  learn  that  the  custom  prevailed  to  place  the  dead  body  of  kings  on 
a  bed  filled  "  with  sweet  odors  and  divers  kind  of  spices,  prepared  by 
the  apothecaries'  art,"  which,  after  the  body  had  been  deposited  in 
the  tomb,  were  burnt  "  in  a  very  great  burning  which  they  made." 
This  "  very  great  burning  "  was  evidently  a  relic  from  the  time,  when 
combustion  was  the  general  custom,  and  reappeared  at  the  mora 
pompous  burial  of  kings  and  other  great  men,  even  as  late  as  the 
time  of  R.  Gamaliel.    We  read  in  the  Talmud  ( Ab.  Sara,  11a)  pfiTTW 

by  pD-nw  dbdi  .  .  .  .  now,  wr  dwd  "d  p*n  n^han  by 
]pm  *i  n  now  nkyoi   ....   crown  by  \*vm  "p  uoten 

•HIV  mo  DT»tt  njn  D'ftpJlK  rhy  t^m  to  honor  the  older 
R.  Gamaliel,  Onkelos,  the  proselyte,  made  a  funeral  pyre  at  the 
expense  of  70  tyrian  minas. 

The  "  sweet  odors  and  divers  kind  of  spices"  that  were  still  burned 
at  the  funeral  of  kings,  had  been  found  necessary  to  apply,  when 
the  body  itself  was  placed  on  the  funeral  pyre,  in  order  to  mask  the 
loathsome  odors  of  the  burning  flesh  (just  as  at  the  temple  service 
sweet  incense  was  used).  This,  however,  was  a  very  expensive  lux- 
ury in  which  'the  richest  only  could  indulge.  Most  of  the  time 
burning  of  the  dead  was  by  no  means  inoffensive  to  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  survivors,  especially  the  relatives.  The  simpler  and 
easier  way  of  disposing  of  the  dead  naturally  suggested  itself.  They 
could  be  hidden  out  of  sight  by  laying  them  away  in  natural  or  arti- 
ficial caves,  or  covering  them  up  with  earth  and  allowing  the  same 
process  of  combustion  and  dissolution  which  formerly  was  rapidly 
performed  before  their  eyes  to  go  on  slowly  in  the  darkness  of  the 
grave.    That  any  danger  or  inconvenience  to  the  living  should 
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tins  new  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  of  course,  never  en- 
tered their  mind.  On  the  contrary,  there  remained  a  certain  horror 
of  having  the  human  body  burned.  This  manifests  itself  very 
clearly  in  the  extraordinary  pain  which  the  Targumim  and  old  com- 
mentators take  in  explaining  away  every  allusion  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  burning  the  dead.  For  instance,  Amos  vi.  10,  the  Targum 
renders  KTpD  TP2np  wfcw  'which  changes  the  "  combustor  "  into 
the  relative,  who  saves  the  body  from  combustion.  Josh.  vii.  25,  the 
Targum  translates  fcrttKl  pffiV  WJTT  VB  Kni33  pnTY»  VPplKl 
they  burned  their  goods  and  chattels  only,  after  they  had  stoned  the 
persons;  and  so  in  every  place  (S.  Perles,  Die  Leichenverbrenung 
in  den  alten  Bibelversionen,  Frankel's  Monatsohr.,  1869,  p.  76). 
"  Bashi  "  and  the  other  commentators  follow  closely  the  Targumim. 
Only  Kimchi  cpo  D^ttTWn  fi  and  commentary  (ad.  loc.)  says  CpDD 
WW  nD  TOfa  ,HD*W  pJJ»  WVn&D  W\  1DK  TO*  ROT.  From  the 
teachers  of  the  Talmud  combustion  is  so  far  removed  that  they  do 
not  consider  it  at  all. 

It  is  beyond  caviling  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  burial  of  the 
dead  was  considered  the  only  fit  and  decent  mode  of  disposing  of 
the  dead  among  the  Jews.  It  became  the  prevailing  custom.  But 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  was  only  a  custom,  and 
that  one  which,  in  its  turn,  had  supplemented  the  older  custom  of 
combustion  for  some  very  good  reasons. 

It  commended  itself,  because  it  seemed  to  be  the  simplest,  least 
expensive  and  least  offensive  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead.  The 
ancient  way  of  combustion  must  have  been  not  only  very  expen- 
sive, but  extremely  repulsive  to  the  surviving  friends.  Just  think  of 
the  huge  funeral  pyre  that  had  to  be  built  up ;  of  the  fierce  or  some- 
times slowly  smouldering  flames  that  were  devouring  the  body  before 
the  eyes  of  the  surviving  friends ;  the  unbearable  smoke  and  the 
loathsome  odors  that  arose;  and  after  all  this  had  been  gone 
through  with,  there  still  remained  some  bones  which  had  not  been 
consumed  by  "the  flames.  These  had  to  be  carefully  picked  out 
from  the  debris  to  be  deposited  either  in  caves,  or  tombs,  or  graves. 
Was  it  not  natural  that  the  burial  of  the  whole  body  appeared  so 
much  more  rational  and  simple? 

It  was  something  altogether  different  from  cremation  as  recom- 
mended by  modern  science.  This  is  a  process  which  need  have 
nothing  repelling  or  disgusting.  The  body  is  deposited  in  a  heated 
chamber ;  it  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  flames ;  there  are  no 
loathsome  odors,  or  noxious  gases,  because  they  are  all  consumed ; 
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the  harrowing  sensations  that  accompany  the  lowering  of  the  coffin 
into  that  ugly  hole,  called  the  grave ;  the  dull,  hollow  thuds  which 
sicken  the  heart,  as  the  clods  are  falling  one  by  one  on  the  coffin, 
are  all  done  away  with.  The  coffin  with  the  body  is  taken  out  of 
sight,  and,  after  a  few  hours,  the  dust  and  ashes  of  the  beloved  form, 
which  once  enshrined  the  soul,  are  delivered  to  the  safe-keeping  of 
those  who  naturally  wish  to  honor  even  the  dust  and  ashes  of  their 
loved  ones.  The  very  same  reasons,  it  seems  to  me,  which  in  past 
ages,  induced  our  forefathers  to  prefer  burial  to  combustion,  ought 
to  be  potent  enough  to  make  us  prefer  cremation  to  burial. 

Besides  this,  sanitary  reasons  must  also  have  led  to  this  change 
of  custom  To  burh  the  body,  as  they  did  in  olden  times,  required 
great  preparations,'  which,  in  the  case  of  poorer  people,  were  not 
only  very  expensive,  but  took  a  long  time  to  complete  and  occa- 
sioned a  most  undesirable  delay.  The  Mishna  (Sanhed.  46, 9)  says : 
rtttjjn  tfte  m\y\y  1T1D  fiK  pten  bo  "  whoever  keeps  his  dead  over  night 
transgresses  against  a  prohibitive  command."  In  the  Orient  the 
dead  body  decomposes  so  much  more  rapidly,  and  becomes  both 
loathsome  and  dangerous  to  the  living.  Hence  the  wise  injunction 
which,  as  you  know,  was  scrupulously  complied  with  by  mediaeval 
Judaism  in  climates,  where  the  oriental  custom  was  nothing  less 
than  wise ;  simply  because  they  desired  to  live  up  to  'the  maxim, 
iTOfUDD  iinff^  tibl,  not  to  change  the  ancient  custom  of  the  fathers 
But  could  they  do  so?  You  know  very  well  that  the  customs  of 
burial  among  the  Jews,  as  well  as  ail  their  other  customs,  changed 
continually  with  the  mutation  of  time  and  history.  Even  orthodox 
Judaism  has  none  of  the  ancient  funeral  processions,  which  stopped 
in  the  streets  as  frequently  as  possible  to  change  the  bearers  (Berach. 
17b) ;  has  no  wailing  women,  no  funeral  music,  or  dirges ;  no 
funeral  torches  (Ber.,  53a),  which  were  all  considered  indispensa- 
ble, so  that  even  the  poorest  had  to  have,  at  least,  two  flutes  and  one 
wailing  woman  (Kethub.  46b)  Our  burial  customs  have  changed 
and  are  continually  changing.  I,  for  one,  can  not  see  any  reason 
why  it  may  not  again  change  radically  and  return  to  the  primitive 
custom  of  combustion. 

To  justify  such  a  change  we  must  again  emphasize  that  the  dis- 
posing of  the  dead  by  burial  is  no  Jewish  law  or  positive  command ; 
it  is  simply  a  custom.  The  Talmud  recognizes  this  fact.  In  San- 
hed. 46b  we  read  mnn  p  TTOpb  TD1  W  '3  pjWn  DlffO  piTP  "1 1DK 
po  Where  have  we  in  the  Torah  any  hint  that  the  dead  should 
be  buried?    On  the  same  page  we  read  "  When  King  Sapores,  the 
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Parsee,  who  abhorred  burial,  asked  R.  Chama  po  mfift  jD  iT"Dp 
p*WK  "Where  is  burial  commanded  in  your  law?"  he  kept  silence 
and  could  not  reply.  In  fact,  the  teachers  of  the  Talmud  were  not 
sure  why  burial  was  considered  absolutely  necessary.  fctJPD  *o WD  *fct 
mdD  D1VD  iK  whether  it  was  that  the  disgrace  of  the  dead  should 
be  prevented  (for  throughout  antiquity,  except  among  the  Parsees, 
it  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  terrible  fate  to  leave  one's  body 
unburied),  or  for  the  sake  of  atonement,  that  the  body  should  be 
returned  to  the  bosom  of  mother  earth  (Sanh.,  466)  There  is  no 
law  which  prescribes  burial.  It  is  a  mere  custom  which,  in  former 
ages,  was  intimately  connected  with  certain  eschatological  ideas,  and, 
on  this  account,  was  considered  absolutely  necessary  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  dearest  hopes  and  highest  aspirations,  viz.,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  and  the  enjoyment  of  everlasting  bliss. 

Modern  Judaism  has  discarded  the  ancient  eschatology,  and 
returned  to  the  simple  faith  and  belief  in  immortality,  as  implied  or 
presumed  in  the  finer  and  sublimer  passages  of  the  Scriptures ;  as 
Ps.  xlix.  16 ;  lxxiii.  24,  where  death  is  looked  upon  as  a  return  to  God. 
"  But  God  will  redeem  my  soul  from  the  power  of  Sheol,  for  He  will 
receive  me"  "  Thou  shalt guide  me  with  thy  counsel  and  afterward 
receive  me  to  glory"  "  My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth,  but  Ood  is  the 
strength  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  forever"  It  is  not  a  descent  to 
the  darkness  of  the  pit,  but  an  ascent  to  the  light  in  which  we  shall 
see  God  more  clearly.  (Ps.  xvii.  15.)  "  As  for  me,  I  shall  behold  thy 
face  in  righteousness :  I  will  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with  behold- 
ing thy  form."  (Job  xix.  26,  27.)  "  And  after  my  skin,  even  this 
body,  is  destroyed,  then  without  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God;  and 
whom  I,  even  I,  shall  see  for  myself;  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold 
and  not  a  stranger  "  (i.  e.,  my  consciousness  of  being  the  same  I 
was,  when  on  earth,  shall  remain).  Death  is  looked  upon  as  the 
mysterious  outlet  which  leads  to  bliss  and  joy.  (Ps.  xvi.  11).  "Thou 
wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life ;  in  thy  presence  is  fullness  of  joy ; 
in  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for  ever  more." 

We  may  doubt  whether  this  is  really  the  correct,  or,  at  least,  the 
only  possible  interpretation  of  these  passages ;  but  we  can  not  doubt 
that  this  aspiration  pervades  not  only  the  whole  development  of 
Judaism,  but  the  Scriptures  even  there,  where  they  observe  a  modest 
and  reticent  silence  in  regard  to  the  future  state.  What  else  could 
it  mean  that  "  our  days  here  on  earth  are  but  a  pilgrimage;"  that 
a  we  are  strangers  and  sojourners  as  all  our  fathers  were,"  if  not 
that  we  are  bound  to  a  permanent  and  better  home,  where  we  are  to 
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the  manor  born?  The  Talmud  elaborates  this  idea  by  the  assertion 
(Moed  K.  96.)  NV3  KDty  Km  8rW»K  KOty  Htftt  "this  world  is 
the  temporary  lodging  place,"  the  "  hoepitium,"  and  the  world  to 
come  "  the  real  home." 

These  simpler  and  sublimer  views  have  again  become  the  eschar 
tology  of  our  modern  Judaism ;  and  this,  surely,  does  not  demand 
as  an  indispensable  condition  the  slow  and  loathsome  dissolution  of 
the  body  in  a  pit,  a  process  which  poisons  the  air  and  the  water,  and 
endangers  the  health  and  life  of  those  we  leave  behind.  Cremation 
may  be  accompanied  with  the  same  pious  rites  and  ceremonies  as 
burial,  and  the  dust  and  ashes  of  our  dead  surrounded  with  even 
greater  respectful  veneration  than  they  are  now.  Our  religions 
sense  need  not  be  shocked  or  violated  in  the  least. 

So  much  is  sure :  the  spirit  of  Judaism  is  not  against,  but  most 
decidedly  for,  cremation. 
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CONFERENCE  SETtMON. 

By  Dr.  Max  HeUer. 

From  the  dwelling  of  Thy  holiness  I  call  on  Thee ;  Lord,  answer 
me  in  Thy  loving  kindness !  Be  with  me  that  I  may  announce  Thy 
praises  in  the  congregation  of  Thy  holy  ones !  Open -my  eyes  that 
I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  Thy  law!  And  create  unto 
all  of  us,  Thy  children,  a  pure  heart,  and  a  firm  spirit  restore  within 
us  that  the  work  of  our  hands  may  be  established,  now  and  forever ! 
Amen, 

Colleagues  and  Friends  : — With  thoughts  of  peace  and  wishes 
of  good  we  have  come  to  this  place  of  gathering,  to  meet  our  brother- 
workers  face  to  face,  to  strengthen  each  other's  hands  in  the  friendly 
clasp,  to  fire  each  other's  hearts  in  the  unrestrained  communion  of 
ardent  words.  Scattered  as  we  live  over  the  boundless  stretches  of 
our  land,  we  hasten  to  these  holy  convocations  with  so  much  greater 
joy,  with  so  much  richer  hopes.  The  rabbi,  with  but  few  excepted 
instances,  stands  in  all  the  vastness  and  difficulty  of  his  sphere 
alone.  His  people,  animated  with  the  energy  of  a  reawakened  life, 
stride  on  from  year  to  year  with  a  giant's  pace ;  a  complicated  and 
overbearing  present  defies  every  guidance  of  precedent  from  the 
past;  and  into  the  tumult  of  a  thousand  distracting  noises  the 
rabbi  is  placed,  free  leader  of  a  faith  white  with  the  snows  of  age, 
yet  aflame  with  the  fire  of  youth  and  vigor.  Amid  the  people  under 
his  care,  trusting  at  times,  again  heedless,  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibility lies  heavily  upon  him ;  and  he  turns  with  an  expectant  joy 
to  die  welcome  colleague,  to  seek  his  counsel,  to  confide  doubts  and 
uncertainties,  to  exchange  thoughts  and  methods  and  ideals.  He 
meets  the  thinker  and  he  meets  the  man;  the  former  refreshes  him 
with  the  new  lights  and  interesting  reflections  of  a  mind  differently 
made;  but  it  is  the  latter,  the  man,  who  .strengthens  him ;  it  is  the 
outflow  of  personalities,  here  genial  and  kindly,  there  fervid  and 
earnest,  that  cheers  to  new  labor?  by  the  imparted  electric  force  and 
play  of  a  teeming  spiritual  life. 
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From  the  thought  and  the  life  inextricably  blended,  as  their  high- 
est final  fruit,  we  ought  to  take  with  us  a  new  dedication  to  our 
sacred  work,  a  reawakened  and  re-exalted  love  for  our  tasks,  as  if  we 
had  indeed  reconsecrated  ourselves  to  our  work,  bringing  back  all 
our  purest  ambitions  in  garments  shining  and  new.  Upborne  by 
this  hope  we  enter  these  courts  of  our  God,  and  having  listened  to 
the  voices  of  learning,  of  experience,  of  research  and  of  reascAring, 
we  bend  our  heads  in  the- reverence  of  worship  as  we  open  our  hearts 
to  the  pleading  words  of  exhortation. 

The  word  of  the  pulpit — what  ought  it  to  be  and  what  to  do? 
Never,  perhaps,  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Jewish  pulpit  have  opin- 
ions differed  so  widely  on  this  subject.  We  have  at  the  one  extreme 
the  dogmatic  sermon,  at  the  other  extreme  the  scientific  lecture.  The 
one  rabbi  discusses  literary  novelties  in  the  pulpit,  another  brings 
back  the  style  of  the  Derasha.  In  one  pulpit  the  language  of  the 
street  is  installed  with  its  slovenly  indelicacies,  in  another  the  stilted 
rhetoric  of  the  commencement  speaker  holds  forth  in  all  the  splendor 
of  flourish  and  tinsel.  The  same  preacher  who  thinks  it  necessary 
to  deliver  serial  lectures  on  Jewish  history  preaches  in  the  same 
pulpit  with  brand-new  citations  from  never  a  Jewish  source,  as  if  his 
teachings  had  grown  on  any  but  Jewish  soil.  It  is  the  confusion  of 
individualism  gone  mad,  the  blind  groping  and  aimless  experiment- 
ing of  bewildered  men.  In  this  angry  sea  of  contending  noises  let 
us  cast  our  soundings  on  the  bottoms  of  eternal  truth ;  Judaism  has 
been  one  in  all  the  ages ;  each  link  in  the  chain  of  its  development 
is  clasped  firmly  in  the  one  before  and  in  that  after  it.  Our  age,  too, 
must  take  its  appointed  place  in  the  chain  of  continuity,  and  follow 
like  the  others  unchangeable  laws  of  natural  growth.  By  the  exam- 
ple of  the  past,  from  the  demands  of  the  present  and  the  hopes  of 
the  future,  which  are  the  guiding  purposes  and  laws  of  Jewish 
pulpit-teaching  in  these  modern  times? 

We  will  wreathe  our  words  like  a  clinging  ivy  around  the  pillar  of 
a  biblical  verse ;  thus  will  our  thoughts  be  certain  to  climb  upward 
on  strong  support.  "  Like  the  rain,"  says  a  verse  in  Isaiah,  ch.  lv., 
"  like  as  the  rain  cometh  down  and  the  snow  from  the  heavens ;  and 
thither  it  returneth  not,  until  it  hath  watered  the  earth  and  caused 
it  to  bring  forth  and  sprout,  until  it  hath  given  seed  to  the  sower 
and  bread  to  the  eater,  even  so  shall  be  my  word  which  shall  come 
forth  from  my  mouth.    16  ncn  D^DffPI  ]D  riffTTI  DBttH  TP  *lWO  >S 

•tei*6  orfri  jnrt  jnt  jnxi  nrrowm  rrptom  y^nn  n«  rmn  dk  *a  aw* 
^bd  tnr  nffK  •nrr  mrr»  p 
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The  comparison  of  teaching  with  the  various  forms  and  uses  of 
water  is  a  familiar  one  to  the  student  of  the  Bible ;  the  fountain  of 
waters,  the  living  spring,  the  well-cemented  cistern,  the  refreshing 
rain,  all  these  are  symbols  of  truth  and  its  blessings ;  drouth  and 
desert  are  images  for  ignorance ;  a  panting  thirst  pictures  eagerness 
for  knowledge,  longing  for  worship.  The  comparison  in  our  verse  is 
elaborate ;  it  does  not  content  itself  with  stating  the  objects  com- 
pared ;  it  enters  into  details ;  it  seeks  to  cover  the  principal  points  of 
resemblance. 

O^OOTl  p  item  Dttttn  TV1  "IfiftO  "As  the  rain  and  the  snow 
comedown  from  the  heavens  " :  the  word  of  the  pulpit,  before  it  is 
ever  spoken,  must  come  with  the  force  and  dignity  of  a  higner 
authority.  It  can  not  afford  to  range  itself  in  debate  on  equal  terms 
with  press  or  platform ;  it  can  not  rest  its  confidence  in  the  weapons 
of  logic  and  learning ;  it  can  not  enter  the  arena  of  contending  in- 
fluences with  the  every-day  armor  of  common-sense  and  plain  jus- 
tice ;  it  must  strive  to  occupy  higher  levels,  to  come  with  a  more 
solemn  voice  and  bearing.  If  the  preacher  can  not  speak,  like  the 
prophet,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  God,  if  he  can  not  claim  for  himself 
divine  inspiration,  if  he  abandons  the  claim  of  that  inspiration  even 
for  the  book  which  contains  his  text — there  is  one  inspiration  still 
which  clothes  him  with  the  lofty  halos  of  the  divine  messenger,  and 
that  is  the  inspiration  of  reverent  earnestness,  of  the  high-aiming 
man  whose  life  is  spent  in  the  service  of  the  ideal. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  for  the  preacher  in  our  day  to  play  the 
dilettant  of  all  serious  sciences,  to  use  the  pulpit  as  an  entrench- 
ment from  which  to  fire  at  plodding  investigators  hastily  snatched 
and  ill-assorted  missiles  out  of  their  own  armory.  With  little 
preparation,  less  time  and  still  less  care,  yet  with  all  the  partiality 
born  of  deliberate  prejudgment,  ministers  come  to  a  hurried  study 
of  delicate  problems,  to  enter  in  their  pulpits  the  ridiculously  unequal 
and  shamefully  arrogant  contest  with  master  minds  and  patient 
workers.  Denouncing  in  the  same  breath  all  half-knowledge  and  un- 
ripe judgment  as  irreverent  and  unjust,  they  drag  their  sacred  calling 
into  controversies  to  which  they  can  bring  only  impotence  and 
incompetence.  Here  subject,  method,  spirit  and  language  are  foreign 
to  the  pulpit ;  scientific  investigation,  philosophic  controversy  find 
their  proper  sphere  in  the  press,  where  contests  are  waged  on  equal 
ground.  But  "  as  the  rain  and  the  snow  come  down  from  the 
heavens,"  $o  the  word  of  the  preacher :  its  personal  force  can  reside 
only  in  the  elevation  of  its  origin,  in  its  outflow  from  the  purest 
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aspirations,  from  the  most  sincere  reverence,  from  the  most  profound 
earnestness  of  which  human  souls  are  capable.  After  the  latest  fact 
of  science  has  been  considered,  after  the  last  deduction  has  been 
made,  after  philosophy  has  constructed  its  most  recent  systems,  the 
battle  between  the  spiritual  and  the  material  view  remains  as  unde- 
cided as  ever ;  and  again,  each  time,  it  is  the  heart  out  of  which  are 
the  issues  of  life :  the  preacher,  learned  as  he  may  be,  has  in  the 
pulpit  only  one  legitimate  authority,  not  the  authority  of  the  scholar, 
the  speaker,  the  master  of  fact,  thought  or  word,  but  the  force  of 
the  morally  sublime  man,  of  the  interpreter  of  man's  most  godlike 
parts,  as  a  voice  lent  to  all  the  highest  longings  of  the  #  human 
heart.  His  word  must  come  from  the  heavens ;  in  his  themes,  in 
his  conceptions,  in  his  treatment,  there  must  be  something  elevated, 
something  which,  like  the  rain,  directs  men's  hearts  unto  the  heavens, 
from  which,  as  an  exalted  blessing,  it  comes  to  them. 

nrnoxro  nrVim  yixn  n«  rrnn  dm  ■o  ai«n  xb  nottn  own  tp  nt»e 
•nan  mrr»  p 

"  As  the  rain  returneth  not  until  it  hath  watered  the  earth,  so  that 
it  bring  forth  and  sprout,  so  shall  be  my  word." — A  valuable  lesson  is 
compared  most  frequently  to  the  golden  seed,  sunk  into  fertile  soil. 
Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  experiences  of  the  educator  that, 
in  a  literal  sense,  we  can  not  give  seeds  to  the  human  soul,  that  we 
are  limited  to  developing  such  seeds  as  we  can  find.    We  can  not 
create,  we  can  only  unfold ;  we  can  not  add,  we  can  only  expand. 
What  is  the  action  of  the  rain  and  the  snow?    Do  they  originate 
anything  ?    They  strengthen  and  they  protect ;  they  feed  and  warm ; 
they  enrich  the  ground  so  that  it  can  bring  forth.    The  seed  is  there ; 
the  warmth  and  the  moisture  must  give  strength  to  the  life  that  is 
in  it.'    What  can  the  Jewish  pulpit  do  for  Judaism?    How  shall 
it  ever  arouse  that  interest  in  our  past,  that  enthusiasm  for  our  lit- 
erature, that  devotion  to  Jewish  thought  and  Jewish  virtues  for 
which  we  seek  in  vain,  even  among  our  intelligent  classes  of  young 
and  old?    Will  lectures  on  Jewish  history  or  literature  bring  about 
such  longed-for  results?    Systematic  knowledge  and  thorough  in- 
formation can  never  be  gleaned  from  the  passing  word.    Array  your 
facts  in  the  most  logical  succession,  paint  your  pictures  in  the  rich- 
est colors,  clothe  your  words  in  the  most  attractive  garb,  such 
information  will  glide  apast  the  listening  minds  like  the  fleeing 
shadows  of  a  landscape  by  the  windows  of  a  speeding  railroad  car. 
Facts  must  be  fixed  in  the  mind  by  faithful  study.    The  pulpit  will 
never  be  itself  or  attain  anything  by  aping  the  professorial  cathedra. 
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We  can  not  teach,  we  must  impress ;  it  is  not  knowledge  we  can 
give,  but  impulse ;  not  the  bare  fact,  but  the  strong,  personal  en- 
thusiasm. 

And  this  is  not  a  less,  but  a  more.    The  best  that  one  man  can 
give  to  another  is  not  the  knowledge  he  has  mastered,  but  the  love 
by  which  he  has  risen  to  mastery ;  the  greatest  teachers  have  not 
been  those  who  have  known  how  to  inculcate  the  largest  amount  of 
information,  but  those  who  have  succeeded  in  imparting  the  strong- 
est and  most  abiding  impulses  to  study.    That  is  the  mistake  of 
American  education  that  it  stores  where  it  ought  to  stir,  that  it  sets 
up  quantity  as  its  measure  of  mental  digestion,  rather  than  appetite 
and  zest  for  increase.    In  sympathy  with  this  error  we  examine  for 
facts  in  our  religious  schools,  we  multiply  lectures  and  sermons, 
measure  the  preacher's  usefulness  by  the  number  of  his  hearers,  when 
no  visible  number  or  measure  can  indicate  how  strongly  a  person- 
ality has  made  itself  felt,  how  widely  an  example,  an  inspiration 
has  cast  its  beneficent  rays.    Silent  is  the  life  under  the  snowy 
shroud ;  silent  the  drinking  and  spreading  at  the  root ;  invisible  and 
immeasurable,  too,  is  the  growth  of  hearts  under  the  blessed  rays 
and  rains  of  a  noble  example. 

The  rain  returaeth  not,  furthermore,  "  until  it  hath  brought  forth 
seed  for  the  sower  and  bread  for  the  eater."  The  seed  and  the  bread, 
they  stand  for  the  beginning  and  the  end.    The  seed  is  all  promise 
and  hidden  possibility,  the  bread  is  secure  possession  and  last  ful- 
fillment.   In  the  seed  there  is  already  the  bread,  unlimited  possibil- 
ities of  future  bread;  the  bread  is  there,  ready  to  be  used.    The 
Jewish  preacher  stands  between  the  harvest  of  a  mighty  past  and 
the  seed-time  of  a  glowing  future.    Reaping  and  sowing,  with  him, 
go  hand  in  hand.    He  deals  with  a  people  whose  education  has  been 
the  work  of  centuries,  in  whom  strange  fortunes  and  vicissitudes 
have  reared  certain  virtues,  certain  capabilities,  like  a  bread  of  life, 
fit  to  nourish  and  to  sustain.    They  are  known  and  familiar  to  all 
the  world;  to  enumerate  them  here  would  be  mere  idle  boasting. 
He  has  the  seed,  however,  too,  a  seed  with  a  strong  life,  a  seed  with 
a  life  peculiar  to  itself,  with  preferences,  inclinations,  aptitudes,  to 
unfold  which  is  the  gardener's  delicate  art  and  proud  achievement. 
Let  him  remember  the  great  law  of  all  unfolding,  the  law  which  re- 
quires that  justice  be  done  to  individual  peculiarities  in  food  and 
treatment    It  is  the  great  mystery  of  the  seed,  illumining  at  once 
the  definiteness  and  the  impenetrableness  of  the  divine  plan,  that  in 
all  its  minuteness,  it  is  gifted  with  well-defined  powers  of  assimila- 
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tion  which  will  result  in  one  kind  of  fruit,  more  or  less  perfect,  but 
in  no  other  kind.  And  nature  is  just  to  the  claims  of  the  seed ;  for 
one  of  her  beneficent  laws  is  this,  that  she  differentiates  continually, 
that  new  species  are  created,  each  to  work  in  its  chosen  and  proper 
sphere. 

These  are  profound  lessona  to  the  gardeners  from  God's  own 
boundless  garden.  Let  us  prepare  the  soil  for  the  seed.  Let  our 
endeavor  be  to  cherish  that  seed  with  a  view  to  its  special  promise. 
The  Jew  is  a  type,  if  there  is  a  type  in  history.  He  is  no  abstrac- 
tion, no  pretense  for  certain  ideas,  he  is  a  reality,  clothed  with  the 
flesh  and  sinew  of  the  clear-cut  individual.  Why  should  we  make 
an  abstraction  of  him  ?  Why  should  we  dilute  him  in  tepid  waters 
of  humanity,  when  he  has  concrete  habits  of  good-doing,  long-cher- 
ished, part  and  parcel  of  his  Jewish  heart  ?  Wherefore  exchange 
the  vivid  coloring  of  the  old  Jewish  Mitzvah  for  the  pale  tints  of 
modern  ethics?  Wherefore  foreign  imitation,  however  elegant,  in 
the  place  of  spontaneous  expression  ? 

It  is  true,  we  are,  in  these  times,  pioneers  on  difficult  roads.  To 
the  energy  of  stimulating  discovery  which  has  driven  the  world  for- 
ward in  this  feverish  century,  the  Jew,  intense  in  all  his  ambitions, 
has  added  the  burning  ardor  of  a  man,  new-knighted  with  the  dig- 
nities of  citizenship,  hurrying  with  cries  of  triumph  to  the  foremost 
van  of  progress.  The  bread  of  life,  his  religion,  he  takes  along  in 
his  march  to  blessed  lands ;  but  the  leaven  of  ripeness  has  not  fer- 
mented it ;  it  is  travel-food,  hastily  made,  hurriedly  eaten,  baked  in 
the  newly-risen  sun,  not  in  the  old,  tried  furnace  at  home.  To  drop 
the  simile  and  to  state  the  fact,  the  Jew  is  not  of  yesterday,  and  can 
not  be  specially  born  again  for  to-morrow ;  standing  at  the  cradle 
of  humanity  he  has  grown  in  ages  what  he  is  and  only  ages  can  un- 
make him.  In  the  broad  spirit  of  this  noble  era  he  greets  melodious 
echoes  of  familiar  sounds :  the  godlikeness  of  man,  the  equality  of 
races  and  creeds,  the  hope  for  the  future,  the  vigor  for  work,  the 
earnestness  of  duty,  they  beat  in  his  heart  upon  sounding  chords  of 
sympathy  and  enthusiasm ;  he  feels  like  one  that  would  fling  away 
the  gathered  wealth  of  a  lifetime  to  rush  free-handed  into  the  arms 
of  the  new-found  friend. 

It  is  generously  prompted  and  nobly  intended ;  is  it  thoughtful? 
is  it  reverent?  is  it  just?  Friends,  it  is  Gentile's  hardest  task  to  un- 
derstand and  to  remember  that  prophet  and  Jew  are  of  one  family, 
that  the  exalted  thought  of  the  Bible  is  representative  of  the  modern, 
was  representative  of  the  medieval,  as  it  was  of  the  ancient  Jew,  that 
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the  same  wonderful  loyalty  that  has  preserved  the  Jewish  race,  that 
this  same  loyalty  has  kept  in  vigor  and  purity  the  ancient  Jewish 
spirit.  The  ages  before  us,  the  thoughts,  the  deeds,  the  words  re- 
corded in  them,  they  are  a  grand  illustrated  edition  of  the  bible  of 
our  life ;  here  the  Jewish  spirit  has  left  its  monuments  with  inscrip- 
tions, speaking  forth  the  very  soul  of  the  Jew.  With  the  reverence 
of  affectionate  children  let  us  study  these  inscriptions ;  let  us  dis- 
cover in  them  and  win  from  them  the  world-wide,  precious  meaning 
of  Jew  and  Judaism.  And  then  let  us  not  be  content  to  stand  among 
men  as  their  noble  brothers,  to  bring  unto  them  vague,  rote-learned 
messages  of  general  well-wishing  and  broad  ideality ;  as  Jews  let  us 
come  unto  them,  with  all  that  makes  and  all  that  raises  the  Jew 
and  let  us  strive  to  bring  to  honor  the  Jewish  name  as  the  name  for 
a  strong,  aimful,  lofty  soul-life  after  its  own  kind.  Then,  when  we 
shall  have  arrayed  ourselves  fearlessly  in  our  father's  coat  of  many 
colors,  seeking  for  our  brothers  at  the  father's  hest,  the  dreams  of 
Joseph  will  come  to  honor  at  ljcst :  golden  grain  and  lofty  star,  will 
bow  down  before  Israel;  for  the  richest  harvest  of  good  will  be 
Israel's,  and  brightest  will  shine  the  star  of  his  name  in  the  galaxy 
of  nations !    Amen  I 
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[Appendix  D.] 

JUDAISM  AND  THE  REPUBLICAN   FORM  OF 

GOVERNMENT. 

By  Dr.  David  Philipson. 

Twice  in  the  course  of  their  history  as  a  nation,  the  Jews  lost 
their  land  and  were  scattered  to  strange  countries :  the  first  time 
when  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon,  destroyed  Jerusalem  and 
led  its  inhabitants  captive  to  Babylonia;  the  second  time  when 
Titus,  the  Roman,  with  his  conquering  legions,  subdued  Palestine, 
sacked  the  holy  city,  burned  the  temple  and  put  an  end  to  Jewish 
national  existence,  for  dating  with  that  catastrophe  the  Jews  as  a 
nation  ceased  to  exist,  but  lived  on  as  a  religious  community  only. 
From  both  of  these  periods  we  have  authoritative  expressions  of  the 
relation  of  the  Jews,  and  hence  of  Judaism,  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment. The  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah  contains 
a  letter  written  by  the  prophet  to  the  exiles,  whom  the  Babylonian 
king  carried  away  from  Jerusalem ;  in  it  we  read  the  following  piece 
of  advice :  "  Build  ye  houses  and  dwell  therein ;  plant  gardens  and 
eat  their  fruit;  *  *  *  seek  the  welfare  of  the  city  whither  I 
have  banished  you  and  pray  in  its  behalf  unto  God,  for  in  its  welfare 
Bhall  ye  fare  well."  And  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Samuel,  a  Jewish  teacher  liv- 
ing in  Nehardea,  gave  expression  to  the  sentiment,  "  The  law  of  the 
government  is  law."  These  two  expressions,  "  Seek  the  welfare  of 
the  city  whither  I  have  banished  you  and  pray  in  its  behalf,"  and 
"  The  law  of  the  government  is  law,"  embody  the  relation  of  Juda- 
ism to  the  various  governments  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  Jews 
throughout  these  many  centuries  ha*e  lived.  Loyalty  to  crown  and 
state,  interest  in  the  land  of  their  sojourn,  fealty  to  the  laws  appear 
everywhere  to  have  guided  them.  Generally  they  stood  without  the 
law,  they  were  considered  aliens  dwelling  in  the  land  on  sufferance, 
but  where  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
there  were  none  who  were  more  ardent  in  furthering  the  welfare  of 
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the  state.  The  words  that  the  Jewish  statesman,  Isaao  Abarbanel, 
is  said  to  have  spoken  in  the  hearing  of  the  king,  queen  and  court 
of  Spain  at  the  time  that  he  plead,  though  in  vain,  for  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  dread  decree  banishing  all  the  Jews  from  the  realm,  well 
express  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  toward  any  land  wherein  they  dwelt 
and  wherein  they  were  permitted  to  live  their  lives  and  pursue  their 
avocations  peacefully  :  "  We  are  not  strangers  in  a  strange  land, 
we  are  sons  of  Spain.  Under  the  citron  and  the  pomegranate  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  the  Jews  could  forget  the  cedars  of  Lebanon ; 
here  found  they  the  apples  of  paradise  and  the  myrtle  to  crown  their 
tines.  *  *  *  Where  is  there  a  land  which  can  recall  such  fond  rec- 
ollections as  this,  our  fatherland?  Where  the  nation  to  which  the 
history  of  a  thousand  years  attaches  us  like  the  Spanish?  and  may 
the  king  forgive  the  word  of  his  servant,  we  were  not  unworthy 
citizens  of  this  realm,  not  for  naught  was  the  intimacy  of  the  Jews  with 
the  noble  and  brave  people  of  this  land.  If  elsewhere  Israel  beneath 
the  oppression  of  barbarian  people  sunk  into  the  slough  of  igno 
ranee  and  superstition,  stained  its  life  by  base  dealings,  here  it 
.  was  otherwise.  We  have  cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences  which  en- 
noble the  spirit  of  man,  men  whose  names  will  be  mentioned  with 
reverence  by  the  latest  generations  taught  here.  King  Alphonso  did 
not  hesitate  to  surround  himself  with  our  wise  men.  *  *  *  A  courtier 
showed  the  wife  of  King  Henry  a  synagogue  which  stood  next  to  a 
church,  and  said :  '  For  many  years  the  synagogue  stands  next  to 
our  church,  and  each  people  worship  undisturbed.'  The  queen 
answered :  '  'Tis  well ;  may  synagogue  and  church  touch  until  both 
shall  fall  into  ruins.'  *  *  *  As  I  stand  here,  0  my  king,  I  stand  for 
an  ancient  people  whose  roots  are  sunk  deep  into  Hispania's  soil. 

0  grant  us  this  land ;  in  the  name  of  my  people  I  offer  every  sac- 
rifice which  the  fatherland  may  require ;  I  offer  all  our  riches — take 
them,  'tis  but  a  small  gift  for  the  air  of  freedom  which  is  wafted 
from  Hispania's  mountains." 

Love  of  country,  attachment  to  the  government  breathe  in  etery 
sentence,  and  like  sentiments  moved  the  Jews  in  every  land  in  which 
they  enjoyed  the  least  rights. 

After  these  few  general  remarks  on  the  feeling  of  the  Jews  toward  the 
lands  and  governments  within  whose  confines  they  may  have  lived, 

1  turn  to  the  consideration  of  my  special  theme,  "  Judaism  and  the 
Republican  Form  of  Government."  Several  years  ago  our  ex-min- 
ister to  Turkey,  Mr.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  published  an  interesting  little 
book  entitled  "The  Origin  of  the  Republican  Form  of  Government." 
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The  last  two  chapters  of  the  book  are  headed  "  The  Hebrew  Com- 
monwealth and  the  First  Federal  Republic,"  and  "  The  Influence  of 
the  Hebrew  Commonwealth  Upon  the  Origin  of  the  Republican  Gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States."  In  the  former  of  these  chapters  he 
argues  that  the  government  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Hoses, 
Joshua  and  the  Judges  was  a  federal  republic,  and  that,  as  he  puts 
it,  1,500  years  or  more  before  the  Christian  era,  before  Rome  had 
obtained  a  foothold  in  history,  600  years  before  Homer  sang,  and 
1,000  years  before  Plato  had  dreamed  of  his  ideal  republic,  when  all 
Western  Europe  was  an  untrodden  wilderness,  the  children  of  Israel 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  who  had  just  emerged  from  centuries  of 
bondage,  not  only  recognized  the  guiding  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  that  "  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  God  and  the 
law  are  the  only  kings,  but  also  established  a  free  commonwealth,  a 
pure  democratic  republic  under  a  written  constitution, '  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.' "  In  the  last 
chapter  of  the  book,  the  author  quotes  freely  from  the  sermons  and 
utterances  of  eminent  scholars  and  divines  of  revolutionary  times  to 
show  the  great  influence  that  the  old  Jewish  state,  as  governed  in 
the  premonarchical  days  had  on  shaping  the  new  American  govern- 
ment. 

To  give  but  one  specimen  of  the  style  of  that  day,  I  reproduce  here 
an  extract  from  an  election  sermon  preached  in  1775  by  Samuel 
Langdon,  President  of  Harvard  College:  "The  Jewish  govern- 
ment, according  to  the  original  constitution,  if  considered  merely 
in  a  civil  view,  was  a  perfect  republic.  And  let  them  who  cry  of  the 
cLivine  right  of  kings  consider  that  the  form  of  government  which 
had  a  proper  claim  to  a  divine  establishment  was  so  far  from  in- 
cluding the  idea  of  a  king  that  it  was  a  high  crime  for  Israel  to  ask 
to  be  in  this  respect  like  other  nations,  and  when  they  were  thus 
gratified,  it  was  rather  as  a  just  punishment  for  their  folly.  Every 
nation  when  able  and  agreed  has  a  right  to  set  up  over  itself  any 
form  of  government  which  to  it  may  appear  most  conducive  to  its 
common  welfare.  The  civil  polity  of  Israel  is  doubtless  an  excellent 
general  model,  allowing  for  some  peculiarities ;  at  least  some  princi- 
pal laws  and  orders  of  it  may  be  copied  in  more  modern  establish- 
ments." There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Biblical  ideas  and 
models  exerted  great  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  early  American 
patriots ;  they  were  descended  from  the  Puritans  and  Pilgrims,  and 
we  know  how  exactly  they  modeled  their  lives  on  Biblical  lines, 
and  how  they  regarded  themselves  as  the  modern  Israel.    There  is 
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much  truth  in  the  contention  that  the  old  Mosaic  commonwealth 
influenced  in  more  respects  than  one  the  ideas  and  thoughts  of  the 
founders  of  this  republic. 

But  however  that  may  be  Judaism  itself  as  a  religion  requires  for 
its  full  growth  and  expansion  a  republican  form  of  government,  a 
government  in  which  there  is  absolute  separation  between  church 
and  state,  a  government  in  which  every  form  of  thought  and  belief 
is  permitted  to  work  out  its  own  development,  a  government  in 
which  no  one  religion  is  the  state  religion,  receiving  state  recogni- 
tion and  state  support  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  a  government 
in  which  universal  ideas  and  world-enlarging  thoughts  may  be 
worked  out  without  let  or  hindrance.  I  believe  that  I  may  cite  as 
good  Jewish  doctrine  upon  this  subject  of  the  relation  of  church 
and  state,  some  sentences  from  Mendelssohn's  book,  "  Jerusalem," 
which  was  written  several  years  after  the  theoretical  doctrine  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  found  practical  solution  in  this 
United  States. 

"  One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  politics  is  to  determine  the 
proper  relation  between  church  and  state,  between  civil  and  re- 
ligious rights,  so  that  they  may  not  encroach  upon  one  another  nor 
becomejmrdens  of  our  social  life,  incumbering  it  with  greater  diffi- 
culties than  attach  to  it  naturally."    "  Church  and  state  both  have 
the  mission  to  further  human  happiness,  each  in  its  own  way." 
"  Neither  church  nor  state  has  any  right  to  prevent  any  man  from 
enjoying  the  free  exercise  of  his  opinions."  "  The  state  has  no  right 
to  appoint  men  to  teach  and  enforce  certain  special  religious  opin- 
ions.   Its  duty  in  this  respect  consists  only  in  appointing  teachers 
who  shall  instruct  the  children  in  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  who  shall 
spread  such  useful  truths  as  the  happiness  of  human  society  depend 
upon."   "  The  state  has  nothing  to  do  with  opinions  which  any  rul- 
ing or  any  subjected  church  or  synagogue  accepts  or  rejects ;  it  has 
only  to  be  mindful  that  no  doctrines  be  spread  which  are  subversive 
of  the  public  weal;  it  must  be  watchful  only  of  the  observance 
of  these  principles  in  which  all  agree,  without  the  realization  of 
which  in  the  life  of  the  people  happiness  would  be  only  a  dream 
and  virtue  itself  no  longer  virtue.    Naturally  the  state  has  no  right 
to  exclude  any  person  from  the  enjoyment  of  political  right  on 
account  of  his  religion,  because,  properly  speaking,  if  each  will 
cultivate  its  own  premises  there  can  never  be  any  collision  between 
church  and  state.    Neither  church  nor  state  has  any  right  to  arro- 
gate to  itself  in  matters  of  belief  any  further  right  than  the  right 
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to  teach,  any  farther  power  than  the  power  to  convince,  any  farther 
weapon  than  the  weapon  of  reason.'9 

Only  in  a  republican  government  could  ideas  like  onto  these  find 
fall  acceptance,  and  it  is  only  when  and  where  each  doctrines  are 
fully  recognized  and  completely  carried  into  practice  that  a  religion 
such  as  Judaism  can  grow  and  reach  out  toward  its  proper  develop* 
ment.  For  see !  Judaism — and  by  this  term  I  mean  the  Judaism  of 
the  prophets,  monotheism  joined  with  the  highest  morality — is  a 
universal  religion ;  its  greatest  teachings  are  the  unity  of  God  and 
the  dignity  of  man  and  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  only  beneath 
the  aegis  of  a  government  in  which  the  dignity  of  man  as  man,  not 
as  king  or  noble  but  as  man  alone  is  the  watchword  of  the  law,  a 
religion  that  also  preaches  this  as  its  highest  word  respecting 
earthly  and  human  things  can  properly  flourish.  Would  any  one 
for  a  moment  hold  that  Judaism  had  any  opportunity  to  grow  and 
work  out  its  highest  possibilities  at  any  time  during  the  dark  and 
middle  ages  up  to  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  a  republican 
form  of  government  here?  Judaism  existed  but  did  not  grow. 
Babbinism,  the  product  of  those  ages,  was  a  retrograde,  not  a 
progressive  movement.  Judaism  became  a  legalism  more  and 
more  intricate,  the  universalism  of  the  religion  of  the  prophets, 
world-inspiring  and  world-embracing  was  cramped  into  the  par- 
ticularism of  the  halacha  excluding  and  exclusive.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise?  Christianity  was  the  state  religion  throughout 
Europe.  Judaism  was  considered  a  mpentitio  et  perfidia,  a  super- 
stition and  a  perfidy;  it  was  compelled  for  self-preservation  to 
Ynake  the  fence  it  built  about  the  law  ever  higher ;  the  Jew  was  not 
a  man  in  the  sense  that  the  Christian  was ;  he  was  looked  upon  as 
accursed,  as  the  deicide,  as  the  proper  victim  for  the  Christian  to  be 
plundered,  robbed,  exiled,  killed ;  every  government  was  Christian ; 
above  the  king  and  emperor  stood  the  Pope  and  after  the  rise  of 
Protestantism,  in  Protestant  lands  the  king  was  the  head  of  the 
i  church,  no  room  for  any  other  religion ;  church  and  state  were  so 
closely  connected  that  to  belong  to  any  religion  outside  of  the  es- 
tablished faith  meant  to  be  barred  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
of  citizenship ;  such  then  was  the  plight  of  the  Jews  and  of  Juda- 
ism until  in  the  fullness  of  time  a  republic  was  established  on  these 
shores.  Now  came  Judaism's  opportunity.  Events  conspired  to- 
ward a  glorious  consummation.  Prophetical  Judaism,  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  teachings  of  Moses,  Isaiah,  Micah,  Zechariah  cele- 
brp+osi  if  a  re-birth  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  how?  The  reawak- 
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enkig  began  in  Germany.  The  breath  of  freedom  was  wafted  upon 
Judaism  and  it  cast  off  the  cerements  in  which  it  had  so  long  been 
swathed,  and  appeared  again  as  the  religion  of  the  spirit.  That 
grand  movement  known  as  reform  began  its  workings  and  great 
were  its  first  devoted  votaries ;  Germany  was  the  land  of  its  birth, 
but  Germany  was  not  to  be  the  land  of  its  practical  workings,  the 
early  thought  development  of  reform  took  place  there,  the  practical 
outcome  here ;  free  movements  are  hampered  in  monarchical  lands, 
existing  institutions  always  receive  the  support  of  the  established 
powers ;  Geiger  at  Breslau  was  compelled  to  contend  not  only  with 
the  orthodox  Jewish  party,  but  the  Prussian  government  was  ap- 
pealed to  by  his  opponents  and  supported  them ;  Einhorn  at  Pesth 
was  compelled  to  leave  his  post  because  the  government  took  steps 
to  close  the  doors  of  the  Reform  temple  which  "under  his  leadership 
stood  for  the  great  spiritual  ideas  of  Judaism,  and  be  later  came  to 
America,  for  here  and  here  alone  was  the  field  for  development  and 
practical  fulfillnient  of  his  great  and  glorious  thought. 

Here  in  America  the  reform  movement  could  develop  and  grow ; 
here  with  our  republican  form  of  government,  with  each  and  every 
Bum  free  to  think  and  believe  as  he  will,  Judaism  has  celebrated  a 
re-birth,  prophetism  the  religion  of  Judaism  in  all  its  purity  is  again 
preached.  This,  then,  is  the  relation  of  Judaism  to  our  form  of 
government;  true  republicanism  means  the  appreciation  of  the  dig- 
nity of  man,  that  each  one  is  equal  to  every  other ;  true  Judaism 
preaching  the  all  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  all  brotherhood  of  man 
means  the  same  thing.  As  the  republican  form  of  government  must 
be  adopted  in  time  all  over  this  earth,  for  it  represents  the  highest 
development  of  government,  so  too  must  the  practical  spread  of  the 
doctrines  of  prophetical  Judaism  keep  pace  therewith;  we  need 
freedom  to  unfold  and  as  freedom  becomes  universal  and  state- 
churches  disappear  the  religion  that  the  prophets  preached,  that  the 
Jewish  scholars  expounded,  that  the  rabbis  conserved,  that  the 
reformers  of  this  nineteenth  century  again  unfolded,  will  and  must 
spread  ever  further.  Judaism  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  law  of 
the  land ;  the  two  agree  perfectly  because  they  can  never  come  into 
conflict*  All  men  are  equal  before  the  law,  all  religions,  all  opinions 
are  equal  before  the  law,  all  have  the  same  rights  and  privileges. 
Therefore  Judaism  is  never  in  harmony  with  any  movement  which 
looks  toward  having  the  government  recognize  any  religious  doc- 
trine, tenet  or  practice;  therefore  Judaism  is  opposed  to  any 
government   striving  to  amend  the  article  of  our  constitution : 
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"  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,"  for  this  insures  that  perfect 
religious  liberty,  which  is  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  crown  of  our 
institutions ;  therefore  Judaism  says  if  there  ig  anything,  or  if  any 
contingencies  (an  occurrence,  however,  we  can  not  conceive  of) 
should  arise  in  which  the  religion  should  be  in  conflict  with  the 
government,  the  religion  must  take  the  second  place ;  for  in  Juda- 
ism there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  imperium  in  imperio;  we  are 
Americans  and  Jews.  Americans  in  nationality,  Jews  in  religion ; 
our  aim  it  is  to  see  that  the  two  shall  never  come  into  conflict ;  each 
has  its  own  field,  each  must  attend  to  its  own. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Jewish  nation  or  a  Hebrew  people ; 
the  Jewish  nation  ceased  to  exist  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 
There  is  no  Jewish  nation  now,  we  are  Jews  in  religion  only.    J  we 
therefore  is  the  proper  name  to  be  applied  to  us ;  Israelite  is  a  mis- 
nomer, because  that  is    the  name    of  an    ancient   nation    that 
exists  no  more ;  so  also  is  Hebrew  a  wrong  appellation,  for  if  it  is 
the  name  of  the  people  speaking  the  Hebrew  language,  it  certainly 
can  not  be  applied  to  the  Jews*,  because  the  least  of  them  understand, 
much  less  speak  Hebrew ;  if  it  is  a  race  term,  it  is  also  a  misnomer, 
because  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  there  is  one  pure  stream  of 
the  blood  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  flowing  through  the  veins  of  the 
Jews  of  to-day.    Jew,  and  Jew  alone,  is  the  proper  appellation  of 
the  religion  which  is  named  Judaism,  not  Hebraism,  not  Israelitism. 
If  this  is  distinctly  understood,  namely,  that  we  are  Jews  in  religion 
only,  then  the  whole  present  agitation  as  to  having  a  separate 
Jewish  exhibition  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  will  be  seen  to  be 
ill-timed  and  out  of  place.    The  Jew  in  this  country  especially  is 
distinct  in  his  religion  only ;  he  is  one  with  his  neighbors  in  all  else; 
everything  separately  Jewish  outside  of  the  religious  field  only 
tends  to  erect  barriers  between  the  Jews  and  the  non- Jewish  popu- 
lation ;  the  tendency  of  Judaism  as  understood  in  its  relation  to 
the  republican  form  of  government  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  viz., 
toward  a  universalism,  a  breaking  down  of  barriers,  a  going  out 
from  exclusiveness,  a  bringing  all  men  nearer  to  one  another.    The 
idea  of  Jewish  separatism  is  too  widespread   now.     The   Jews 
themselves  may  do  nothing  which  shall  tend  to  impress  that  thought 
more  deeply  on  the  minds  of  men.    I  believe  it  would  be  in  place 
and  proper  for  this  conference  here  assembled  to  express  its  disap- 
proval of  that  movement  and  to  declare  to  the  world  at  large  that 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  separatist  scheme  it  has  not  the  sympathy  of 
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the  rabbis  of  the  country.    I  believe  this  is  due  to  the  stand  that 
Judaism  and  the  Jews  take  in  this  country,  being  Jews  in  religion 
only,  men  like  others  in  everything  else.    One  more  point.    The 
great  immigration  of  Jews  into  this  country  at  present  caused  by 
the  expulsion  from  Russia  carries  with  it  a  great  danger  to.  Judaism 
in  its  relation  to  the  republic  unless  proper  steps  are  at  once  taken. 
These  people,  as  in  the  case  in  New  York,  are  apt  to  settle  together 
in  the  same  districts,  and  a  foreign-element  is  likely  to  grow  up  not 
in  sympathy  with  republican  institutions  nor  understanding  repub- 
lican ideas.    Now  Judaism  wants  no  little  Russia,  no  little  Poland, 
no  little  Austria,  no  nationality  here  whatsoever  except  Americans, 
and  the  trustees  of  the  Hirsch  fund  showed  that  they  were  actuated 
by  the  true  American  spirit  when  in  founding  schools  for  the 
children  of  these  people  they  expressed  their  intention  of  keeping 
them  together  in^the  same  school  only  so  long  as  was  necessary  to 
fenable  them  to  learn  the  English  language,  and  then  to  send  them 
to  the  public  schools  to  mingle  with  all  other  children.    American 
teachers,  Americau  schools,  not  Russian  teachers  unless  they  have 
become  Americanized,  not  Russian  schools.    Judaism  is  so  thor- 
oughly in  accord  with  republicanism  that  it  desires  all  its  adherents 
to  become  imbued  as  soon  as  possible  with  free  republican  ideas. 
Therein  lies  their  salvation.    Therein  lies  the  salvation  of  the 
world. 

So  then  I  have  touched  a  few  points  of  the  relation  of  Judaism 
to  the  republican  form  of  government.  Both  teach  the  same 
doctrine  of  freedom.  Both  exalt  the  dignity  of  man  to  the  highest 
point.  Both  protest  against  the  interference  of  the  church  in  the 
affairs  of  the  state,  or  of  the  state  in  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
Both  say  in  regard  to  the  efforts  of  any  special  form  of  religion  to 
be  recognized  in  the  affairs  of  the  government,  or  of  any  special 
laws  that  might  curtail  the  rightful  freedom  of  any  individual  to 
think  or  believe  as  he  will,  "  Religion  must  always  be  distinct  from 
civil  government."  Let  each  pursue  its  own  path  perfectly  free  and 
unhampered.  The  original  intention  of  the  founders  of  this  govern- 
ment in  this  respect  can  not  be  improved  upon.  In  the  name  of  an 
Almighty  God,  creator  of  all  human  creatures  alike,  whose  souls,  the 
impress  of  the  divine,  stamp  them  as  equal,  as  far  as  the  right  to  live 
and  be  free  is  concerned ;  in  the  name  of  mankind,  whose  progress 
would  be  retarded  for  centuries  should  any  retroactive  measures  be 
incorporated  into  the  statute  books ;  in  the  name  of  personal  and 
individual  liberty,  which  in  being  deprived  of  any  one  of  its  rights 
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is  in  danger  of  losing  them  all ;  in  the  name  of  enlightened  religion, 
whose  watchword  is  tolerance  for  all,  Judaism  protests  against  any 
attempt  to  force  any  such  laws  upon  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people,  outside  of  the 
comparatively  few  who  would  bind  the  free  conscience  and  actions 
of  their  fellows,  likewise  protest  in  as  for  as  they  desire  the  further- 
ance of  the  spirit  of  tolerance,  justice  and  truth. 


* 
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CONFERENCE  OF  RABBIS  OF  SOUTHERN 

CONGREGATIONS. 

On  April  14, 1885,  the  first  Conference  of  Southern  Rabbis  took 
place. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Rev.  Jacob  Voorsanger,  of 
Houston,  Texas,  who  invited  Rabbi  Jos.  Stolz,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
to  open  the  proceedings  with  prayer. 

The  Rev.  James  K.  Gutheim  was  elected  President  by  enthusiastic 
vote,  and  upon  assuming  the  chair  delivered  a  toijching  and  eloquent 
address,  in  whi<&  the  objects  of  the  Conference  were  briefly  defined. 
Then  followed  a  permanent  organization  with  the  following  result : 
M.  Samfield,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Vice-President ;  Jacob  Voorsanger, 
Houston,  Texasf  Secretary ;  S.  Hecht,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Treasurer. 

The  following  gentlemen  answered  to  their  names :  James  K.  Gut- 
heim, New  Orleans ;  M.  Samfield,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  Jacob  Voor-. 
Sanger,  Houston,  Texas ;  S.  Hecht,  Montgomery,  Ala. ;  I.  L.  Leucht, 
New  Orleans ;  H.  Berkowitz,  Mobile,  Ala. ;  Jos.  Bogen,  Greenville, 
Miss. ;  A.  R.  Levy,  Athens,  Ga. ;  B.  E.  Jacobs,  Meridian,  Miss. ;  L. 
Weiss,  Columbus,  Ga. ;  E.  S.  Levy,  Natchez,  Miss. ;  Jos.  Silber- 
man,  Galveston,  Texas;  Jos.  Stolz,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Maurice 
Eisenberg,  New  Orleans. 

The  following  rabbis  were  enrolled  at  their  written  request: 
David  Levy,  Charleston,  S.  C;  J.  S.  Jacobson,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  I. 
Lewinthal,  San  Antonio,  Texas ;  E.  L.  Hess,  Shreveport,  La. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  at  9  a.  m.,  a  second  meeting  took  place  at 
the  hall  of  Tulane  University.  The  following  constitution  was 
adopted: 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  OF  RABBIS  OF  SOUTHERN 

CONGREGATIONS. 

PREAMBLE. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  Judaism  in  the  South  has  developed 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  periodical  conferences  of  Rabbis  desir- 
able, we,  the  undersigned,  convened  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  on 
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the  14  day  of  April,  1886,  the  29  day  of  Nissan,  5646,  do  form  our- 
selves into  a  permanent  organization  for  the  purposes  and  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  herein  adopted. 

NAME. 

This  organization  shall  he  known  as  the  Conference  op  Rabbis 
of  Southern  Congregations. 

objects. 

The  objects  of  this  Conference  shall  be — 

1.  The  interchange  of  opinions  and  views  on  all  subjects  apper- 
taining to  the  functions  of  the  Rabbinical  office. 

2.  The  encouragement  and  promotion  of  literary  work  relating  to 
Judaism  and  its  history. 

3   The  promotion  of  harmony  and  good  will  among  its  members. 
4.  The  organization  and  government  of  congregational  religious 
schools  in  accordance  with  the  best  methods.         v 

membership. 

All  rabbis  not  yet  enrolled  shall,  on  application,  be  elected  by  a 
two-thirds  vote.  * 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  this  Conference  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a 
Vice-President,  a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected 
for  a  term  of  one  year  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  perform  the 
duties  usually  incumbent  upon  such  officers. 

executive  committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  officers  of  the  Con- 
ference and  three  additional  members,  to  be  elected  at  the  annual 
meetings ;  and  their  duties  as  such  shall  be — 

1.  To  govern  the  affairs  of  the  Conference  during  the  time  of  its 
adjournment. 

2.  To  issue  the  call  for  meetings. 

3.  To  answer  all  questions  that  may  be  propounded  to  them  by 
members  of  the  Conference  in  relation  to  objects  for  which  the  same 
has  been  founded. 

4.  To  exercise  their  good  offices  for  arbitration  in  any  emergency 
that  may  arise  involving  the  interests  of  congregations  and  minis- 
ters. 

5.  To  assign  the  subjects  for  papers  and  descussions,  and  appoint 
the  persons  who  are  to  prepare  the  same. 
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time  of  meeting. 

The  sessions  of  the  Conference  shall  be  held  annually  at  the 
place  decided  upon  at  each  previous  meeting. 

DUES. 

The  annual  dues  shall  be  two  dollars,  and  be  paid  in  advance. 

RULES  OF  ORDER. 

Roberts'  Rules  of  Order  shall  be  guide  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  government  of  the  Conference  not  herein  provided. 

The  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting  by  & 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present ;  provided  that  amend- 
ments have  been  previously  submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

After  the  morning  hour  had  expired,  Rabbi  Jacob  Voorsanger 
read  an  essay  on  "  The  Synod "  which  elicited  considerable  dis- 
cussion. 

During  the  evening  session,  Rabbi  S.  Hecht  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Pulpit,"  which  was  received  with  approbation  and  discussed  at 
length.    The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

1.  This  Conference  has  experienced  profound  satisfaction  in  visit- 
ing the  charitable  institutions  in  the  care  of  the  Jewish  Community 
df  New  Orleans. 

2.  We  find  these  institutions  in  an  excellent  condition  and  pledge 
our  moral  support  to  their  maintenance;  we  also  promise  to  in- 
terest our  congregations  ip  their  behalf. 

3.  This  Conference  cordially  joins  the  Eastern  Conference  of 
Jewish  Ministers  in  an  expression  of  sympathy  with  and  a  pledge 
of  support  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  UniveraeUe. 

It  was,  on  motion,  ordered  that  the  Secretary  enter  into  corre- 
spondence with  the  Secretary  of  the  Eastern  Conference,  requesting 
an  interchange  of  views  and  opinions. 

Ordered,  that  the  Secretary  communicate  with  the  members  of 
the  Conference,  requesting  titles  of  papers  and  essays  to  be  sent  be- 
fore June  1st. 

Ordered,  that  the  preliminary  Constitution  be  printed  and  a  copy 
of  the  same  sent  to  the  congregations  with  the  request  that  it  be 
filed  with  the  archives. 

The  hour  of  adjournment  having  arrived  the  President  led  the 
Conference  in  a  fervent  and  earnest  prayer,  whereupon  Conference 
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adjourned  to  meet  again  in  New  Orleans  in  the  month  of  October, 
1885,  the  exact  day  to  be  fixed  hereafter  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

(Signed)    Jacob  Voorsanger,  Secretary. 
Approved. 

(Signed)    James  K.  Gutheim. 


SECOND  SESSION. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  December  29, 1885. 

[Secretary's  Memorandum:  The  Executive  Committee  having 
decided  that  October  was  not  a  suitable  month  for  the  Second 
Session  of  the  Conference,  agreed  upon  the  above  date,  and  the  call 
was  made  accordingly.] 

The  Second  Session  of  the  Conference  of  Rabbis  of  Southern 
Congregations  met  on  the  above  date,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  Har- 
mony Hall.  President  James  K.  Gutheim  called  the  Conference 
to  order  and  requested  Rabbi  S.  Hecht  to  lead  in  prayer.  The 
roll  being  called,  the  following  members  answered  to  their  names : 
H.  Berkowitz,  Mobile,  Ala.;  M.  Eisenberg,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
James  K.  Gutheim,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  S.  Hecht,  Montgomery,  Ala. ; 
S.  L.  Hess,  Shreveport,  La.;  B.  E.  Jacobs,  Meridian,  Miss.;  J.  S. 
Jacobson,  Atlanta,  Ga. :  I.  L.  Leucht,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  A.  R.  Levy 
New  Orleans,  La. ;  E.  S.  Levy,  Natchez,  Miss. ;  I.  Lewinthal,  San, 
Antonio,  Texas;  J.  Stolz,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Jacob  Voorsanger, 
Houston,  Texas ;  L.  Weiss,  Jackson,  Miss. 

ABSENT. 

A.  Blum,  Augusta,  Ga. ;  J.  Bogen,  Greenville,  Miss. ;  M.  Samfield, 
Memphis,  Tenn. ;  J.  Silverman,  Galveston,  Texas ;  D.  Levy,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 

The  minutes  of  the  session  of  April  14th-15th  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected :  H.  M.  Bien,  Vicksburg, 
Miss. ;  D.  Kaufman,  Selma,  Ala. 

The  President,  Dr.  James  K.  Gutheim,  submitted  the  report,  prais- 
ing the  fraternal  sentiments  and  homogeneity  of  religious  conceptions 
prevailing  at  the  conference  to  a  degree  unsurpassed  and  scarcely 
equaled  by  any  similar  association  in  the  range  of  Judaism.  He 
further  counseled  "  the  desirability  of  an  unbroken  union  in  Ameri- 
can Judaism,  as  far  as  consistent  with  principle,  and  shall  cheerfully 
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co-operate  with  similar  organizations  in  every  endeavor  that  is 
calculated  to  elevate  the  character  of  Judaism  and  to  promote  the 
cause  of  true  progress  and  reform." 

Since  the  organization  of  our  Conference,  in  April  last,  an  event 
has  occurred  which  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Judaism. 
I  refer  to  the  Rabbinical  Conference  recently  held  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  At  this  Conference  a  Declaration  of  Principles  has  been  adopted, 
which  has  caused  an  unusual  stir  in  American  Judaism.  An 
authentic  version  of  this  declaration  is  published  in  the  American 
Israelite,  and  I  feel  prompted  to  embody  the  same  in  my  report. 

Upon  the  reassembling  of  the  Conference  later  in  the  afternoon 
the  Rev.  James  J.  Gutheim  read  an  essay  entitled  "  Cause,  Develop- 
ment and  Scope  of  Reform."  At  the  close  of  the  same  an  extended 
discussion  ensued,  after  which  the  following  resolutions  were 
passed  unanimously : 

Resolved,  That  the  essay  of  the  Rev.  James  K.  Gutheim,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Conference,  entitled  "  Cause,  Development  and  Scope  of 
Reform,"  fully  expresses  the  ideas  and  sentiments  we  cherisn  on 
this  subject. 

Resolved,  That  this  essay  be  published  at  the  expense  of  this 
Conference  and  spread  throughout  all  the  Southern  Jewish  Congre- 
gations. I.  L.  Leucht. 

E.  L.  Hess. 

The  Rev.  L.  Weiss  then  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Efficacy  of  Prayer," 
after  which  the  Conference  adjourned  until  Wednesday  morning  at 
10  o'clock  at  Harmony  Hall. 


Wednesday,  December  30, 1885. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  H.  Berkowitz,  of  Mobile. 

The  Committee  on  President's  Report  made  the  following  report : 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  present  to 
the  next  Conference  an  elaborate  opinion,  whether  and  how  uni- 
formity in  text-books  and  prayer-books  in  our  schools  and  syna- 
gogues can  be  secured. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  formulate 
drafts  for  the  following  rituals  to  be  conducted  hereafter :  1st,  for 
the  ceremonv  of  marriage ;  2d,  for  the  rite  of  confirmation ;  3d,  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead. 

Adopted  as  read. 
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It  is  further  recommended : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  present  to 
the  Executive  Committee  a  course  of  normal  instruction  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  teachers  in  our  religious  schools  and  a  plan  for  putting 
the  same  in  practical  execution. 

On  motion,  consideration  of  this  clause  was  deferred  until  after 
the  reading  of  Rabbi  Berkowitz's  paper  on  "A  Course  of  Instruction 
for  Normal  Classes." 

n.  ALLIANCE. 

We  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  we  sincerely  reiterate  our  pledge  in  support  of  the 
Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  made  at  the  last  session,  and  recom- 
mend that  each  rabbi  earnestly  endeavor  to  form  a  branch  of  this 
society  in  his  community. 

Amended  by  Rabbi  Samfield : 

Furthermore,  that  collections  shall  be  made  each  Purim  day 
toward  aiding  the  Alliance  in  its  noble  work. 

The  amendment  and  original  resolution  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

m»    HEBREW  UNION  COLLEGE. 

We  recommend  the  following  for  adoption : 

Resolved,  That  in  recognition  of  the  success  of  the  Hebrew  Union 
College  and  the  able,  unselfish  and  faithful  labors  of  its  President 
and  faculty,  this  Conference  does  firmly  and  enthusiastically  pledge 
the  full  measure  of  its  moral  support  to  the  U.  A.  H.  C.  and  the 
Hebrew  Union  College. 

Adopted  unanimously. 

IV.  MENDELSSOHN  CENTENARY. 

The  following  is  recommended  for  adoption : 

s  Resolved,  That  the  Conference  recommend,  that  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  illustrious 
philosopher,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  every  rabbi  in  his  sermon  on 
January  8th  recount  the  history  of  tne  life  and  works  of  the 
departed  sage :  furthermore 

Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  a  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  his  labors,  we  urge  upon  the  publishers  the  speedy 
publication  of  "  The  Life  and  Works  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  "  in  the 
English  language,  as  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  this  Conference, 
the  Rev.  Jacob  Voorsanger. 

Adopted  unanimously. 
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v.  pittsburg  conference. 

We  recommend  the  following  for  adoption : 

1.  This  Conference  has  subjected  the  principles  enunciated  by 
the  Pittsburg  Conference  to  an  anxious  and  rigorous  examination. 
This  duty  was  imposed  upon  it  by  the  many  false  impressions  pre- 
vailing among  the  people  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  these  principles ; 
and  we,  therefore,  deem  it  our  duty  to  declare  that  they  are  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  progressive  Judaism,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  the  inferences  made  by  Jewish  teachers  from  the  oldest 
conceptions  of  our  faith. 

After  lengthy  debate  this  clause  was  adopted  without  a  dissenting 
vote. 

Pending  the  discussions,  Col.  Edwin  I.  Kursheedt,  President  of 
the  Home  for  Jewish  Widows  and  Orphans,  was  introduced  to  the 
Conference  and  thanked  the  members  for  the  zeal  and  energy  they 
had  displayed  in  collecting  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  new  Home. 

Conference  then  adjourned  for  one  hour. 

Upon  reassembling,  the  Committee  submitted  the  following 
additional  considerations  to  the  matter  under  discussion : 

2.  We,  however,  individually  and  collectively,  reserve  the  right  to 
dissent  from  any  practical  deductions  that  have  been  or  may  be 
drawn  from  them. 

Assented  to  by  all  members,  excepting  Rabbi  Samfield. 

3.  Referring  to  the  report  of  the  President,  we,  the  members  of 
the  Southern  Conference,  do  hereby  declare  that  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  of  the  Decalogue  and  the  practice  of  the  Abrahamic 
rite  are  just  as  binding  to-day  upon  Israel  as  they  ever  were. 

This  clause  also  provoked  considerable  discussion,  but  was  finally 
adopted  by  a  yote  of  thirteen  ayes  against  two  nays. 

Samfield  voted  no,  for  the  reason  that,  according  to  his  opinion, 
there  existed  no  necessity  for  such  a  declaration  at  the  present 
time. 

Bien  voted  no,  because,  in  his  opinion,  the  declaration  was  un- 
necessary, impolitic  and  uncalled  for. 

Whereupon  the  report  was  adopted  as  a  whole,  excepting  the  last 
section  of  Clause  1  which  was  reserved  for  future  consideration. 
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The  Rev.  E.  L.  Hess,  through  the  President,  submitted  a  protest 
of  his  congregation  against  the  action  of  the  Pittsburg  Conference. 

The  protest  was  not  received,  as  it  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Pittsburg  Conference. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  from  this  Con- 
ference to  gather  all  available  matter  bearing  upon  the  history  of 
the  Jews  in  the  Southern  States,  from  the  formation  of  the  oldest 
congregations  in  Savannah,  Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  until 
the  present ;  the  said  matter  being  intended  to  assist  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  United  States. 

Adopted. 

The  reading  of  papers  being  in  order,  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Hess  read  an 
instructive  essay  on  "  The  Shulchan  Aruch,"  and"  the  Rev.  H. 
Berkowitz  "A  Course  of  Study  of  Normal  Classes." 

The  latter  was  ordered  printed  by  the  Conference. 


Thursday,  December  31st. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  I.  Lewin- 
thal,  of  San  Antonio. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  passed,  and  dispatches  and  greet- 
ings exchanged  with  the  Conferences. 

The  paper  of  Rabbi  Voorsanger  on  u  Uniformity  "  was  referred  to 
a  committee  for  report  at  the  next  Conference. 

The  different  committees  were  appointed  and  the  officers  re-elected, 
and  Messrs.  I.  L.  Leucht  H.  Berkowitz  and  E.  S.  Levy  as  Executive 
Committee. 

Rabbi  Joseph  Stolz  moved  the  following : 

In  recognition  of  the  conscientiousness,  earnestness  and  zeal  with 
which  our  venerable  President,  Dr.  Gutheim,  attended  to  his  onerous 
duties,  and  the  fairness  of  his  decisions  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Conference,  and  in  appreciation  of  his  scholarly  essay,  this  Confer- 
ence does  hereby  extend  to  him  its  sincere  and  profound  thanks, 
and  expresses  the  prayer  that  God  may  spare  him  to  us  many  more 
years,  that  he  may  continue  his  valuable  labors  in  behalf  of  Juda- 
ism, the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  Southern  congregations  and 
humanity  in  general. 
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Adopted  with  loud  applause. 

Conference  resolved  to  visit  Mesdames  J.  K.  Outheim  and  I.  L. 
Leucht  in  a  body. 

The  hour  of  adjournment  having  arrived,  Vice-President  Samfield 
led  in  an  earneBt  prayer. 

Whereupon  the  President  declared  the  Conference  adjourned  to 
meet -again  December  29, 1886,  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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[Appendix  B.] 

THE  MILATH  GERIM  QUESTION. 

RESPONSE  BY  DR.  AARON  HAHN. 

The  portata  of  Judaism  were  always  open  to  proselytes  that 
came  in  the  name  of  God ;  and  they  were  not  merely  welcome,  but 
were  treated  with  great  kindness  and  consideration. 

The  Talmud  divides  the  proselytes  into  two  classes.  Such  (Ger 
Toshab)  as  settled  among  the  Jews  without  a  design  of  embracing 
Judaism  formally.  They  had  to  observe  the  seven  laws  of  the 
Noachic  religion,  which  were :  Observance  of  the  civil  law  and  the 
prohibition  of  idolatry,  homicide,  incest,  blasphemy,  vivisection 
and  robbery.  Proselytes  who  observed  Judaism  in  its  entirety  (Ger 
Zedek)  formed  the  other  class.  They  had,  first  of  all,  to  undergo 
the  Abrahamitic  rite  of  circumcision. 

The  history  of  Judaism  shows  that  in  every  age* proselytes  came 
to  join  the  Jews,  bat  there  is  no  precedent  on  record  that  a  male 
proselyte  had  been  considered  a  Jew  without  having  first  under- 
gone circumcision. 

Josephus  (Antiquit.  xx.)  tells  that  the  royal  proselyte  Izates,  of 
Adiabne,  was  taught  by  his  teacher,  Ananias,  a  Hellenic  Jew,  that 
circumcision  was  dispensable,  but  when  Izates  had  later  heard  from 
a  Jew  from  Jerusalem  that  it  was  not  so,  and  that  circumcision  was 
an  essential  of  Judaism,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  have  it  performed 
on  himself. 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  Jews,  also  the  Apostles  of  Jesus,  of 
Nazareth,  considered  the  circumcision  binding  upon  their  followers ; 
and  great  was  the  stir  among  them  when  they  became  aware  that 
Paul,  the  heathen  apostle,  was  admitting  proselytes  into  the 
Christian  fold  without  insisting  upon  their  being  circumcised. 

It  was,  most  likely,  in  opposition  to  Paul's  Christianity  that 
Rabbi  Akiba  said,  it  is  not  enough  to  circumcise  merely  the  fore- 
skin of  the  heart,  of  the  ear  and  of  the  lips,  but  one  has  to  be  cir- 
cumcised also  in  the  flesh. 
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nsa  rtfnj?  towi  jtwa  rftnjj  idm  jn  mVnp  jjans  now  «^pj;  n 
d*  o^on  mm  *jiA  ^nnn  ib  no»xi  cjion  r6nj>  idmi  a^>a  n^ny  nowi 
pwn  o^on  vk  nsn  p  n^on  wk  An  p  D^on  w»  |n«n  p  too* 

(Midrash  Rabba  Genesis  40.)  EpPI  nf?nj?  inDW  ''in  D^DH  HWl  ^D* 
Judging  by  this,  one  would  be  inclined  to  tbink  that  the  circum- 
cision is  indispensable  to  become  a  Jewish  proselyte.    The  follow- 
ing argument  is  to  prove  that  it  is  not  so. 

The  Rabbi  Lipman  Mulhauser,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, declared  in  his  polemical  work,  Sefer  Nizzachon  (Sidra  Lech 
Lecha  and  Wayeyra)  that  the  Abrahamitic  rite  of  circumcision  is 
a  mere  ceremony,  and  by  no  means,  as  some  claim  it  to  be,  an 
essential  of  Judaism.  This  is  a  very  important  remark  coming  from 
such  a  great  authority,  but  as  he  treats  of  circumcision  merely  in 
general,  his  words  do  not  prove  so  much  in  the  Milath  Gerim  ques- 
tion as  the  following  quotation  from  the  book  Sefer  Mayim  Amu- 
Urn  (naWHI  rvbvw)  (No.  27)  by  Rabbi  Eliah  Misrachi  (he  lived 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries),  does:     $b  '■K  IDIKP  HD1 

\mpro  nVin  *afn  ram  nton*  A\n  nswrt  wn  'w  rvrrof?  rfato 
ox  i^bk  iA  Ya  run  itiw  rfopa  •od  Kn^nimoi  wmwro 

.n^atoaaVi  rfroa*ti 

Rabbi  Eliah  Misrachi's  idea  is  that  while  the  mother  should 
take  a  ritual  bath  in  order  to  become  a  Jewess,  her  boy,  who  was 
born  at  that  time,  is,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  KrWlfcttO , 
not  necessitated  to  be  circumcised  nor  to  take  the  ritual  bath.  He 
should  be  admitted  upon  the  strength  of  a  religious  vow. 

But  while  Rabbi  Eliah  Misrachi  had  occasion  to  express  his 
opinion  merely  as  to  a  boy  that  was  born  already  when  his  mother 
embraced  Judaism,  it  is  Rabbi  Juda  Arye  Modena  (1571-1648)  who 
gave  the  Milath  Gerim  question  his  full  attention;  and  in  his  book 
Bechinath  Haccabalah,  published  in  1852  by  Isaac  S.  Reggio,  he 
expresses  himself  as  follows:  A  proselyte  who  comes  to  embrace 
Judaism  should  be  told  what  the  sense  of  the  circumcision  is.  If  he 
does  not  care  to  be  circumcised  let  him  take  the  ritual  bath,  and  in 
virtue  of  that  ceremony,  he  shall  be  considered  a  Jew  in  every  respect . 
But  if  to  such  a  proselyte  is  born  a  male  child  after  he  embraced  Judaism, 
he  shall  have  it  circumcised. 

D*\n  by  nA  in»  *fr\  wan  *6i  otto  to  na  te  toaato  bvA  Train 
*mA  on*?  mnr  n?a  *ran  nnntotm  nrfmn  ana  ^bn  rmoKn  -non? 
srert>  vw»a  vh  nnarw  nrpm  la  nsnnnn  nrw  n*anr6  Kan  bsw 
tosj  bnA  men*  dk  man  n^on  nbyn  lmjrrp  ^ot  rrtarA  xb 
nrnjn  rvnyh  nva  rwnb  n?  *6  p wi  mm  mrrn  toa&*  *6  dki  aio  nn 
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wn  npsn  vaaj  rwyh  Wn  hxnw  ny  n»wa  nan  tai  rranim  wn* 

ruiow^  ifno*  rn*j  <nnK  ^  ttVi*  nw  d'UD  wok  ma  to  nwc  otxd 

•prtn  vb  3wm  na  *inw  mina  laioo^w  no  ty  orft  n\n  naa  *a  »»* 

moi  n^it  tf?  noen  nV»3K3  *6k  3tpy  ro  ^  rr»n  «Vi  iosy  w  Vro^ 
tfoyn  ty  Vpo  nt  rrm  io*y  n«  frcw  mira  nan  k^  n*ww  -a  oirrai 

rwp  dk  umin  Viy  orr^y  tap&  i«  nrawn  ^fiia  nnn  *a^  Aar>s£ 

.    .WP3  o*yn  ^p 

This  argument  of  the  Venetian  rabbi,  Juda  Arye  Modena,  needs 
no  backing  of  authority;  it  is  self-evident,  plain  and  irrefut- 
able. He  is  right  in  alleging  that  in  the  law  of  Moses  nothing  is 
said  as  to  the  circumcision  of  a  proselyte,  except  that  a  proselyte 
who  is  not  circumcised  is  excluded  only  from  the  participation  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Paschal  lamb  (Exod.  xii.  43-50). 

mm  imwj^  anp  wi  iar  to  ib  *non  *b  no*  nwyi  -u  inn  w  *ai 

.w  ta#  *6  Viy  tai  pan  mt*o 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that  the  whole  Paschal  cere- 
mony has  lost  its  binding  virtue  since  the  destruction  of  the  Second 
Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

But  even  according  to  Genesis  (xvii.  9-15),  the  circumcision  shall 
be  performed  only  on  the  child  that  is  born  into  the  Jewish  family 
and  on  the  Gentile  that  is  bought  for  money. 

te  oa^>  ^lo*  tro*  nnow  pi  .  .  oa^ai  vo  mown  iwk  wo  rw 
toon  Kin  tjtto  t6  nw«  na:  p  teo  spa  ropoi  rrci  Tto  oaw6  "D? 
.  otoy  m3^  oanw33  wo  rrm  tdds  rapoi  "jno  tV*  too* 

It  is  strange  to  think  of  it,  that  while  the  law  of  Moses  disquali- 
fied an  uncircumcised  proselyte  merely  from  the  observance  of  the 
Paschal  celebration,  it  was  the  rabbinical  law  that  went  so  far 
(Jebam<j>th  102)  as  to  disable  even  the  circumcised  proselyte  from 
the  performance  of  the  Leviritical  ceremony. 

pyto  tonw  itoan  p  bxrms  tok  nrwi  dki   •  na  n3n  nnpij 
.  tonwo  low  mpn  ("t  rrn)  noww  too  wo  idki  tok  rr»rr»w  *ry  ny»toi 

From  this  my  argument,  it  follows  that  though  there  is  no  pre- 
cedent on  record  that  there  was,  even  in  mediaeval  Judaism,  a 
proselyte  recognized  to  be  a  Jew  before  he  underwent  the  cir- 
cumcision, the  idea  that  circumcision  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  become  a  Jewish  proselyte  was  advanced  and  admitted,  not 
merely  as  stated  above  already  in  the  sixteenth  century  by 
great  rabbinical  authorities,  but  also  in  the  first  century  of  Che 
Christian  era.  A  great  teacher  of  the  Mishna  epoch,  the  Tanaite, 
Rabbi  Josua  ben  Chananyah  was  teaching  (Jebamoth  46)  "a 
Proselyte  who  takes  merely  a  ritual  bath,  but  does  hot  undei^go 
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the  rite  of  cirtumcreion,  is  a  Jewish  proselyte."    b&  tfrl  ^Dtfr  "13 

I  for  one  am  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  Milath  Gerim,  but 
feeing  that  the  Milath  Gerim  question  is  in  one  respect  another 
version,  and  the  final  solution  of  the  "  Mixed  Marriage  Question," 
f  take  the  libery  of  making  the  following  suggestion : 

The  Central  Conference,  should  it  decide  in  favor  of  the  abolition 
of  the  Milath  Gerim,  may  at  the  same  time  decide  that  every  Jewish 
minister  (members  of  the  Central  Conference)  shall  communicate 
that  decision  to  his  congregation,  and  shall,  in  his  official  functions, 
Consider  himself  duty  bound  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  his  con- 
gregation. In  questions  of  such  vital  importance  the  congregations 
kave  a  right  with  reference  to  the  deliberation  of  the  Central  Con- 
ference to  decide  for  themselves.  In  so  doing,  we  act  in  conformity 
antf  continuity  with  the  ways  of  great  mediaeval  Jewish  conferences, 
whose  decisions  become  binding  laws  only  after  the  congregations 
approved  of  them  and  adopted  them. 


RESPONSE    BY    DR.    ISAAC    SCHWAB. 

To  deal  with  this  question  is  not  an  easy  task.  There  are  too 
many  views  and  considerations  that  have  to  come  into  play,  if  we 
want  to  do  justice  to  the  undertaking.  It  is  especially  difficult  to 
elaborate  this  most  important  theme  so  that  ample  historical  and 
theoretical  light  be  thrown  upon  it,  if  we  are  limited  within  the 
confines  of  a  space  of  time,  such  as  has  been  proposed  for  the 
reading  of  its  elaboration  by  your  Executive  Committee.  I  shall, 
however,  endeavor  to  make  the  best  and  most  of  the  task  the  latter 
have  assigned  to  me,  and  the  opportunity  offered  for  elucidating  my 
own  views.  This  will  be  done  principally  with  the  aid  of  historical 
data.  The  following  disquisition  will  have  to  be  regarded  only  as 
a  modest  contribution  toward  the  solution  of  the  grave  problem  of 
the  admission  of  proselytes  to  our  faith. 

Let  us  say  at  the  outset  that  it  can  not  be  questioned  that  since 
immemorial  antiquity  the  initiatory  rite  was  insisted  on  in  Israel 
as  the  indispensable  requisite  for  the  complete  admission  to'  their 
community  of  Gentile  aspirants.  As  positively  authoritative  and 
fundamental,  from  the  standpoint  alike  of  ante- Mosaic  doctrine 
and  of  Mosaism.  must  appear  to  every  serious  reader  of  Scripture 
and  history  the  sentiment  expressed  in  Genesis  xxxiv.  4-6,  in  the 
account  of  the  Schechemite  affair.    The  old  Israelitish  standard  is 
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here  clearly  defined.  It  was  that  for  equal  legal  intercommunion 
between  original  non-monotheists  and  Israelites  the  submission  of 
the  former  to  the  initiatory  rite  is  the  "  conditio  sine  qua  non."  An 
entire  parity  between  both  was  considered  to  be  accomplished  in 
no  other  way  than  by  undergoing  that  rite.  And  it  may  be  safely 
asserted,  too,  that  from  the  early  period  of  Jacob's  sons  to  the  latter 
days  of  Israel's  Second  Commonwealth,  no  Israelitish  authority  has 
ever  relaxed  that  stern  demand.  The  insistance  on  the  Abrahamic 
rite  for  the  formal  entrance  into  the  congregation  of  Israel — Kahal — 
was  the  rule  laid  down  immovably  and  observed  conscientiously 
throughout  all  ages  by  our  ancestors  in  the  East  who  adhered  faith- 
fully to  the  belief  and  worship  of  God.  As  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  extant  history  there  was  never  before  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
Paul,  a  Jewish  authority  that  doubted  the  indispensable  obligation 
of  the  initiatory  rite  upon  any  convert  from  paganism  who  wished 
to  become  totally  assimilated  to  the  Israelites  as  to  all  communal 
and  spiritual  claims.  Paul  was  evidently  the  first  decided  inno- 
vator on  this  point.  And  he  was,  too,  the  first  adherent  of  the  new 
Christian  faith  who  taught  Gentile  converts  that  they  can  Ite  ac- 
counted its  thorough  votaries  and  be  saved  without  the  initiatory 
rite  and  the  acceptance  of  Mosaism  generally.  Nay,  he  went  in  his 
opposition  to  Mosaism  which  he  positively  abrogated  by  Jews,  so 
far  as  to  "  deny  to  all  who  adhere  to  law  and  circumcision  any  share 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah."  See  Gal.  iii.  10,  and  v.  2,  and 
Zeller,  "Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  II.,  p.  275.  That  Paul  practically 
dissuaded  Gentile  converts  to  the  new  Christian  community  from 
undergoing  the  initiatory  rite,  appears  clearly  from  Gal.  v.  2.  Yet 
besides  him  and  his  few  followers  from  the  Jews,  there  never  en- 
tered, we  pretend  to  assert,  the  mind  of  any  one  of  the  Jewish 
Christians  of  the  early  times  of  the  new  church  the  idea  of  eman- 
cipating converts  from  the  Abrahamic  rite,  if  they  wished  to  acquire 
a  true  and  thorough  fellowship  with  the  originally  Jewish  professors 
of  Christianity.  And  that  within  the  pale  of  the  true  Jews  no 
authoritative  dispensation  of  full  proselytes  from  the  initiatory  rite 
was  ever  decreed  by  the  ancient  doctors  is  to  me  beyond  any  doubt. 
The  rule  of  such  admission  was  unalterably  fixed,  and  no  ortho- 
dox Jewish  theologian  ever  dared  to  question  its  perpetual  obliga- 
tion. Not  only  was  the  before  noted  instance  of  the  Schechemite 
affair  a  paramount  evidence  of  such  obligation,  but  there  is  another 
strong  and  valid  support  to  the  insistence  on  the  initiatory  rite  for 
entire  converts  offered  in  the  Mosaic  law  of  the  Passover  sacrifice. 
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The  "Ger"  was  debarred  from  it  unless  he  would  undergo  the 
Abrahamic  rite.  See  Ex.  xii.  48,  sq.  That  the  sign  of  the  covenant 
should  have  been  demanded  of  a  proselyte  but  for  the  participation 
in  the  Passover  rites,  and  not  for  other  occasions  and  cases  of 
national-religious  life,  is  an  hypothesis  not  warranted  in  the  least 
by  a  common  sense  interpretation  of  Scripture.  To  such  an  hypo- 
thesis there  are  to  be  objected  the  following  points : 

First,  the  statement  repeated  several  times  in  the  Mosaic  code  that 
one  law  should  govern  the  native  and  the  stranger  (Ger),  can  liter- 
ally mean  nothing  else  than  that  a  foreigner,  settled  in  a  Jewish 
land,  should  be  bound  to  live  up,  in  all  respects,  to  the  same  law  the 
Israelites  have  to  observe ;  see  especially  Numbers  xv.  14, 15,  29 ; 
also  ib.  ix.  14.  The  phrase  "one  law"  or  "one  statute  '  and  the 
like,  is  altogether  too  general  to  be  applied  to  the  singular  enact- 
ments in  which  it  is  mentioned;  compare,  as  to  the  same  view, 
Mechilta,  ch.  xv.,  end.  Secondly,  there  is,  if  we  uphold  the  initiatory 
rite  as  meant  for  the  passover  sacrifice  only,  no  just  and  reasonable 
cause  whatever  imaginable,  why  a  proselyte  should,  in  an  uninitiated 
state,  have  the  privilege  of  offering  other  sacrifices,  such  as  free-will 
and  festive  ones  (Numbers  xv.  14,  sq.),  or  should  have  equally  with 
an  Israelite  to  bring  sin-offerings  for  trespasses  of  ignorance  (ib. 
29).  That  the  Passover  sacrifice  should  have  intrinsically  a  more 
sacred  worth  and  import,  is  not  to  be  assumed  at  all.  At  least  not 
according  to  the  Rabbinical  notion,  ranging  sin-offerings  among  the 
M  most  sacred  "  things,  whilst  both  the  Passover  and  festive  sacrifices 
are  denominated  "  inferior  in  holiness."  Thennevitable  conclusion, 
therefore,  is  that,  though  the  Mosaic  code  has  not  expressly  men- 
tioned initiatory  rite  in  connection  with  those  other  sacrifices,  it 
was  silently  understood  as  a  prerequisite.  Thirdly  and  mainly,  we 
have  to  say  that,  if  the  initiatory  rite  had  been  demanded  by  law 
for  participation  in  the  Passover  sacrifice  only,  it  can  in  no  manner 
be  accounted  for  why  an  uninitiated  "  Ger  "  should  have  been  con- 
strained by  the  same  law  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath  day,  to  observe  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  to  rejoice  on  the  festivals  of  Shabuoth  and 
Suckoth  (Deut.  xv.),  to  attend  the  septennial  public  reading  of  the 
Torah  (ib.  xxxi.  12);  and,  further,  should  be  prohibited  to  eat 
leavened  bread  on  the  Passover  festival,  or  to  sacrifice  outside  the 
precincts  of  the  national  sanctuary  (Lev.  xvii  8,  9),  to  eat  blood 
(ib.  10),  to  commit  any  of  the  grave  sins  of  incest  and  sexual  im- 
purity (ib.  xxiii.) ;  or  that  he  should,  like  the  Israelite,  be  ceremoni- 
ally defiled  if  he  chanced  to  eat  "  Nebelah  "  or  "  Terefah  "  (ib.  xvii. 
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15),  or  have  to  undergo  the  solemn  rites  of  purification  after  contact 
with  a  corpse  (Numbers  xix.  10).  If  we  consider,  further,  the 
restraint  of  the  Moloch  worship  (and  self-evidently  any  other 
idolatrous  service)  and  of  blasphemy,  and  the  many  civil  and  social 
Mosaic  commands  to  and  about  a  proselyte,  chief  among  which 
latter  is  the  precept  to  love  him  as  one's  self  (Lev.  xix.  34),  there  is 
in  very  fact  not  very  much  left,  either  of  the  ceremonial  or  political 
enactments,  in  the  heeding  of  which  he  was  not  expressly  included. 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  very  likely  that  the  Mosaic  law  had,  even  in 
those  injunctions  in  which  the  "  Ger  *  is  not  specially  mentioned 
with  the  native  Israelite,  presupposed  his  equality  of  obligation  of 
benefit,  as  the  case  might  severally  be.  And  if  this  be  so,  is  it,  let 
us  ask,  conceivable  that  such  fairly  total  equality*  would  have  been 
accorded  to  a  person  from  the  pagans  who  was  not  assimilated  to 
Israel  by  the  sign  of  the  covenant?  Is  it  reasonable,  let  us  further 
ask,  to  suppose  that  a  "  Ger"  who,  as  it  appears  from  Deut.  xxix. 
10,  sq.,  was  joined  to  the  Israelites  for  "  entering  the  covenant "  of 
service  to  God  and  assuming  all  the  solemn  obligations  it  implied, 
was  Moeaically  exempt  from  the  signature  of  the  anterior  Abrahamic 
covenant? 

And  yet,  for  all  the  force  of  the  foregoing  arguments,  there  were 
and  are  but  few  who  would  construe  the  Mosaic  "  Ger  "  on  the  whole 
as  other  than  an  uninitiated  half-proselyte,  f    The  ancient  Rabbis, 

•in  entire  social  recognition  of  the  "Ger"  on  a  footing  with  the  bora 
Israelite  seems,  however  despite  the  many  ordinances  enjoining  his  legal 
and  communal  equality,  not  to  have  prevailed  even  in  Mosaiam.  His  inferi- 
ority in  the  scale  of  social  standing  is  readily  to  be  inferred  from  Duet, 
xxviii.  43  and  Lev.  xxv.  47,  and  possibly  also  from  Deut.  xxix.  10,  where  "  the 
hewer  of  thy  wood,  etc."  may  stand  in  opposition  to  the  preceding  "  thy 
stranger.1' 

tMicnaelis,  "  Mosaic  law,"  II.  $139,  seems  to  be  correct  in  saying  that  it  is 
to  be  justly  inferred  from  the  rest  of  the  Mosaic  laws  that,  whoever  wanted 
to  join  the  Israelitish  community,  had  to  be  circumcised." 

See  also  Philippson,  in  his  commentary  on  Ex.  xxii.  20,  who  holds  it  as- 
questionless  that  the  "Ger"  of  the  Mosaic  Legislation  was  uniformly  meant 
to  be  no  other  than  the  foreigner  settled  in  the  Jewish  land,  and  who  had 
embraced  the  Mosaic  religion  and  been  received  into  it  by  the  initiatory  rite. 
Differently,  again,  judges  Holdheim  in  his  monograph  on  the  latter,  pub- 
lished in  1844.  He  asserts  decidedly  that  the  Mosaic  "  Ger "  was  exempt 
from  all  those  ceremonial  obligations  not  specially  enjoined  in  the  Torso, 
consequently  also  from  the  initiatory  rite. 

Saalschuetz  holds  a  middle  position.  The  entrance  into  Israel's  civil  com* 
munity  was  to  him,  according  to  Mosaism,  not  dependent  upon  his  accept- 
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too,  have  in  most  instances  of  the  Torab  where  the  "  Ger  "  is  men- 
tioned, discovered  in  him  an  uninitiated  non-Israelite  who  would 
settle  in  the  Jewish  land,  abjure  polytheism,  and  adopt  besides  a 
small  number  of  religious  ethical  precepts.  It  was  they  from  whom 
we  received  the  theoretical  distinction  between  a  u  Ger  Toshab  "  or 
u  God-fearing  "  convert,  and  a  "  Ger  Tsedek,"  or  "  Ger  Emeth,"  a 
true  proselyte  who,  by  accepting  the  initiatory  rite  and  withal  the 
obligation  to  conform  to  the  Mosaic  religion  with  its  ceremonial 
observances,  became  a  real  convert  and  entire  Jew,  entitled  to  the 
privilege  of  intermarrying  with  the  Jewish  people.  How  far  back  in 
our  history  this  discrimination  reaches,  can  not  be  ascertained. 
Possibly  the  early  expounders  of  Mosaism,  the  Scribes  who  lived 
from  Ezra  onward,  have  already  divided  the  Mosaic  "  Ger  "  into  two 
classes.  They  may  have  primarily  been  induced  to  do  so  by  the 
peculiar  circumstance  that  the  "  Ger  "  was  once,  in  Duet,  xiv.,  de- 
clared free  to  eat  dead  flesh:  This  seeming  lapse  from  the  lofty 
religious  and  civil  position  otherwise  assigned  to  the  "  Ger  "  in  the 
Torab,  probably  determined  those  early  expounders  of  the  law  to 
impute  to  Mosaism  a  two-fold  sense  of  the  word,  viz.,  that  it  should 
once  mean  an  entire  and  again  a  half-proselyte. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  disquisition  to  follow 
out  this  suggestion  further.  This  much  we  will  yet  mention  here, 
that  our  older  Rabbis  have  surely  been  most  arbitrary  in  their  dis- 
tinction between  the  Mosaic  Ger.  Glaringly  does  this  appear  from 
their  exposition  of  the  Sabbath  observance  commanded  to  the  Ger. 

ance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  and  the  initiatory  rite.  Yet  he  considers  it  prob- 
able that,  though  civil  rites  were  awarded  even  to  the  uninitiated  foreigner 
who  settled  in  the  Jewish  land  (Ger),  the  custom  prevailed  since  the  earliest 
times  of  the  Mosaic  polity  to  refuse  giving  an  Israelitish  maiden  in  marriage 
to  any  one  descended  from  heathens,  unless  he  would  undergo T;he  initiatory 
rite  ("  Archaeology,"  II.  pp.  262-63). 

In  his  M  Mosaic  Law/'  p.  688,  he  has,  however,  expressed  himself  more  posi- 
tively on  the  point  of  intermarriage.  "  The  uninitiated  Ger/1  he  says  there, 
was,  further,  not  permitted  to  marry  an  Israelitish  woman.  This  is,  indeed, 
not  expressly  stated.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  an  Israelite  would, 
pursuant  to  the  ancient  cuatom  alone  (see  Gen.  xxxiv.),  not  have  given  his 
daughter  in  matrimony  to  an  uncircumcised  person  of  another  nation.19  He 
might  properly  have  added  that  intermarriage  with  pagans  not  formally 
converted  to  the  Israelitish  religion  would  have  been  rigidly  eschewed  by 
every  faithful  Israelite  from  the  Mosaically  stated  apprehension  of  seduction 
to  false  worship ;  see  as  to  the  seven  Palestinean  nations,  Deut.  vii.  3,  4,and 
as  to  idolatrous  and  polytheistic  nations  generally,  Ezra  ix.  and  Neh.  xili. 
21,  sq. 
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The  passage  in  the  Decalogue,  Ex.  xx.  10,  they  construed  to  refer  to 
a  true  and  entire  proselyte,  whilst  that  of  Ex.  xxiii.  12,  they  ex- 
plained as  bearing  on  a  half-proselyte ;  see  Mechilta,  Jethro,  ch.  7, 
and  B.  Yebamoth,  f.  48. 

Yet  for  all  the  uncertainty  in  the  definition  of  the  Mosaic  "Ger" 
as  to  the  two  aforesaid  relations  established  by  the  Rabbis  and 
possibly  already  by  the  anterior  Scribes,  we  have  to  assert  as  an  in- 
controvertible fact  that  all  our  ancient  theologians  held  fast  to  the 
initiatory  rite  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  admission 
among  Jews  of  proselytes,  who  wished  to  become  full  members  for 
all  national  religious  purposes.  And  we  may  put  it  down  as  equally 
indisputable  that,  whilst  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Israel's  history  the 
bare  initiatory  rite  may  have  been  deemed  sufficient  for  a  thorough 
incorporation  of  a  proselyte  among  Israel,  in  the  later  times,  par- 
ticularly since  the  legal  reorganization  of  the  Jewish  State  under 
Ezra  and  his  co-laborers,  and  from  their  days  forward,  the  Jewish 
authorities  held  it  unquestionably  incumbent  upon  the  neophyte 
who  underwent  the  initiatory  rite,  to  conform  to  the  whole  religious 
practice  established  for  the  Jews  themselves,  and  to  carry  himself  in 
all  national  religious  respects  as  one  of  them. 

That  this  was  the  inflexible  norm,  is  evident  even  from  the  apostle 
Paul  (Gal.  v.  3).  The  norm  of  formally  adopting  the  whole  Mosa- 
ism  may  perhaps  be  traceable  already  to  the  times  of  Isaiah  II.  In 
assuring  the  alien  who  had  "joined  himself  to  the  Lord,"  that  is, 
was  converted  to  Judaism,  that  the  Lord  would  not  sever  him  in  His 
mind  from  the  natural  Israelites,  the  prophet,  we  maintain,  never 
thought  for  one  moment  to  accord  to  such  a  proselyte  an  equality 
like  this,  unless  he  would  sincerely  and  faithfully  embrace  Monothe- 
ism with  the  entire  ritual  prescribed  in  the  Mosaic  code.  For  the 
prophet  mentions  expressly  that  the  proselyte  must  <(  choose  the 
things  that  please  the  Lord,"  and  "take  hold  of  His  covenant," 
which  covenant  can,  we  hold,  have  signified  nothing  else  than  the 
Mosaic  religion  in  its  entirety.  He  specifies  there  the  Sabbath  as 
one  of  the  observances  required  of  the  proselyte,  that  he  may  be 
rendered  really  equal  and  perfectly  united  to  Israel  by  the  sanction 
of  God.  It  is,  however,  safe  to  presume  that  he  mentally  alluded  to 
the  whole  Mosaic  ritual,  as  this  made  up  the  "covenant "  in  a  compre- 
hensive sense.  ("  Berith"  is  in  the  later  Hebrew  literature  frequently 
used  for  the  entire  Mosaic  religion.)  But  whether  or  not  Isaiah's 
words  are  open  to  such  a  construction,  it  will  doubtless  be  allowed 
by  all  as  quite  probable  that  at  least  in  the  times  of  the  early  Scribes 
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the  norm  was  already  fixed  invariably,  that  for  full  national  religious ' 
fellowship  the  proselyte  had  to  accept  the  initiatory  rite  with  the 
rest  of  the  Mosaic  appointments  as  their  rule  of  life. 

And  it  is  as  likely  that  to  the  early  Scribes  is  attributable  also  the 
institution  of  immersion  (Tebhilah)  and  sacrifice  (Korban).  What 
their  motives  were  in  introducing  these  two  additional  rites  can  not 
here  be  investigated.  Nor  can  we  here  enlarge  on  the  authentication 
of  the  additional,  extra  Mosaic  rites  by  the  theologians  of  the  Rab- 
binical age. 

Whether  they  were  in  all  cases  of  conversions  observed  and 
upheld  as  indispensable  in  the  Persian,  Greek,  and  Maccabean 
periods,  we  are  not  enabled  to  learn  from  any  extant  data.  Let  us 
say  that  we  do  not  hold  it  likely  that  in  the  mass  conversions 
imposed  by  the  Maccabean  princes,  John  Hyrcanus,  Aristobulus  I., 
and  Alexander  Janneus  (see  Jos.  Ant.,  xiii.  9, 1 ;  11, 13;  15,  4)  any 
other  initiatory  ceremonial  was  exacted  than  circumcision. 

Yet  this  initiatory  rite  was  invariably  insisted  on  for  the  reception 
of  full  proselytes  according  to  all  that  we  know  from  history. 

Josephus  has  clearly  enough  intimated  (see  Ant.,  xx.  2,  4,  and  our 
"The  Sabbath  in  History,"  p.  110)  that  up  to  his  time  the  accept- 
ance of  the  initiatory  rite  was  the  firmly  instituted  rule  for  the  en* 
trance  of  proselytes  into  the  union  of  Israel  as  entire  members.  In 
the  century  in  which  he  lived,  the  Jews  had  probably  put  forth  the 
greatest  energy  and  doubtless  scored  the  most  signal  and  wide* 
spread  victories  in  the  propagation  of  their  religion.  In  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius  the  conversion  of  the  Adiabene  royal  fam- 
ily took  place.  The  King  Izates  acted  upon  the  dominant  principle 
that  for  being  "  thoroughly  a  Jew,"  the  initiatory  rite  was  indispens- 
able. 

The  interference  of  the  merchant  Ananias,  who  dissuaded  him 
from  undergoing  it  for  political  reasons,  can  not  be  held  out  as  an  in- 
stance that  it  was  not  universally  held  indispensably  obligatory  for 
the  entrance  of  proselytes  into  close  religious  relations  with  the 
Israelites.  For  not  only  had  this  propagandist  recognized  and 
avowed  that  rite  as  divine  and  ordinarily  indispensable,  we  have  to 
urge  that  the  opinion  of  an  unlearned  personage,  such  as  the  mer- 
chant Ananias  undoubtedly  was,  can  not  be  quoted  as  of  any  account 
againt  the  affirmation  of  the  Galilean  Jew,  Eleazar,  who  "was 
esteemed  very  skillful  in  the  learning  of  his  country,"  as  Josephus 
characterized  him.  This  learned  man  opposed  the  omission  of  the 
rite  by  Izates  as  an  "  unjust  breach  of  the  principle  of  those  laws." 
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His  opinion  was  without  any  doubt  in  complete  accord  with  that 
of  all  the  other  Jewish  doctors  and  authorities  of  his  time. 

The  Jewish  theologians  of  those  days  were,  we  positively 
hold,  unanimous  on  the  point  of  the  admission  of  Gentile  converts. 
They  were  all  agreed  that  the  initiatory  rite  is  indispensable  for 
those  aspiring  to  be  entire  converts  and  full  members  of  the  "  Kahal," 
entitled  to  marry  from  its  midst.  There  is  no  divergent  opinion  of 
any  ancient  theologian,  whether  of  the  Hilleliteior  Shammaite 
school,  to  be  made  out  from  accessible  accounts  of  our  literature. 

From  Hillel,  who  flourished  in  the  Herodian  period,  to  Joshua 
ben  Chananiah,  whose  prominence  as  teacher  and  leader  in  national 
affairs  extended  from  the  latter  part  of  the  first  to  about  the  end  of 
the  third  decade  of  the  second  century  C.  E.,  the  principle  prevailed 
unqualifiedly  that  the  initiatory  rite  is  indispensable  to  converts  for 
their  full  national  religious  fellowship  with  Israel.  We  bring  for- 
ward especially  these  two  great  doctors,  because  some  modern  critics 
have  imputed  to  them  a  downright  deviation  from  that  principle. 
One  of  those  critics,  Dr.  Gruenebaum  (in  Geiger's  "  Zeitschrift,"  1870), 
presumes  quite  confidently  that  Hillel  had  already  set  the  example, 
followed  afterward  by  Rabbi  Joshua  of  recognizing  a  proselyte  as 
fully  converted  by  the  rite  of  immersion,  without  undergoing  the 
"  hard  initiatory  rite."  He  lays  great  stress  on  Hillel's  "  mildness," 
pretending  it  to  have  been  active  and  decisive  in  the  proceedings  of 
receiving  proselytes,  which  mildness  he  claims  was  practically  dom- 
inant even  afterward,  during  the  remainder  of  the  Temple  period. 
He  holds,  moreover,  that  Hillel's  "mild  spirit"  was  at  any  rate 
really  actuating  Johanan's  pupils,  Eliezer  and  Joshua,  in  that  the 
former  declared  the  initiatory  rite  as  sufficient,  and  the  latter  the 
rite  of  immersion.  However,  he  concedes  provisionally  that 
neither  of  these  doctors  may  have  directly  emancipated  proselytes 
from  those  combined  two  rites :  they  may  only  have  sanctioned  the 
conversion  as  religiously  legal,  if  it  had  chanced  to  be  consum- 
mated with  only  one  of  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  perceive  what  may  have  prompted  that  learned 
German  rabbi  to  put  forth  such  hazardous,  unwarranted  conjecture. 
We  have  to  say  that  to  make  out  those  two  pupils  of  Rabbi  Johanan, 
who  were  moreover  adherents  of  the  two  opposite  and  rival  schools, 
the  Shammaite  and  Hillelite,  as  animated  by  the  "mild  spirit" 
of  Hillel  regarding  the  reception  of  proselytes,  and  to  attempt  it  on 
no  other  grounds  than  the  notorious  scholastic  debate  recorded  in 
B.  Yebamoth,  f.  46,  is  as  bold  a  conjecture  as  to  propose  that  Hillel 
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broke  away  from  the  norm,  dogmatically  settled  in  Judaism  before 
and  at  his  time,  that  for  the  perfect  admission  of  proselytes  the  in- 
itiatory rite  (or  rites)  is  imperatively  requisite,  and  this  upon  no  other 
evidence  than  the  Talmudical  stories  produced  in  B.  Sabbath,  f.  31. 
Yet  Dr.  Gruenebaum  had  the  courage  to  make  such  assertions. 
In  our  country  some  similar  views  have  been  ventured  and  pub- 
lished about  Hillel's  and  Joshua's  positions  on  the  admission  of 
proselytes.  I  refer,  e.  g.,  to  FelsenthaPs  "  Proselytenfrage,"  a  well- 
known  pamphlet  given  out  in  1878,  page  23. 

Now  let  us  see  if  there  is  any  foundation  to  the  assumption  that 
alike  Hillel  and  the  late  adherent  to  his  school,  Rabbi  Joshua  ben 
Chananiah,  were  so  "  mild  "  as  to  hold  the  initiatory  rite  dispensa- 
ble for  full  proselytes. 

HILLEL. 

To  begin  with  this  renowned  scholar  and  sage.  There  are  three 
stories  reported  in  B.  Sabbath,  f.  31,  of  heathen  applicants  for 
admission  to  Judaism,  who  were  troubling  alternately  Shammai 
and  Hillel  with  impertinent  requests  relating  to  their  intended 
conversion.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  in  our  mind  that  these 
stories  are  nothing  but  popular  legends,  and  not  in  the  least  avail- 
able for  direct  historical  reference.  They  can,  therefore,  not  supply 
any  dogmatic  evidence  at  all.  That  there  is  a  small  kernel  of  real 
history  concealed  in  the  chaff  of  those  fabricated  narratives,  we  are 
ready  to  admit,  yet  it  would  be  beside  our  present  purpose  to 
enter  into  an  investigation  as  to  what  that  may  be.  We  would  rather 
go  at  once  to  the  refutation  of  Gruenebaum's  construction  put  upon 
those  accounts. 

Hillel,  he  maintains,  was  reformer  enough  to  put  into  practice 
"the  new  idea  of  the  admissibility  of  pagans"  by  exacting  from 
the  one  or  other  applicant  neither  the  initiatory  rite  nor  immers- 
ions or  sacrifice.  He  was  satisfied  in  one  case  that  the  would-be 
proselyte  should  accept  as  binding  only  the  written  but  not  the  oral 
law,  and  in  another  that  the  convert  should  merely  avow  "the 
obligation  of  universal  human  love."  And  he  did  not  hesitate — 
so  argues  our  critic— to  unite  such  pagans  to  Judaism  as  legitimate 
communicants,  without  obligating  them  to  any  initiatory  ceremony. 
How  any  student  of  Rabbinical  lore  can  seriously  put  forth  such 
anomalous,  hollow  conjecture  we  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. 

Moreover,  we  have  to  assert  that  those  Talmudical  stories  can 
not  possibly  bear  the  test  of  critical  scrutiny.    Must  it  not,  we  ask, 
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institutions  (ib.  xvi.  1, 1).  And  yet  he  would  not  dare  to  scandal- 
ize the  public  Jewish  sentiment  by  allowing  the  marriage  into  his 
family  of  a  non-Jew,  unless  the  latter  would  first  formally  accept 
the  Jewish  religion!  When  Sylleus  demanded  Herod's  sister, 
Salome,  in  marriage,  he  was  told — evidently  by  both  Herod  and 
Salome — "  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  it  on  any  other  terms  "  than 
the  total  conversion  to  Judaism.  Herod's  family  were  notoriously 
Indumeans  by  birth,  descendants  of  those  compelled  to  adopt  the 
Jewish  religion  by  John  Hyrcanus,  but  who  seemed  not  to  have 
remained  faithful  to  it  in  subsequent  ages  (Ant.  xvii.  7,  9).  It  was, 
we  surmise,  for  this  reason  that  Antigonus  could  presume  to  stig- 
matize Herod  a  half  Jew  (ib.  xiv.  15,  2).  He  possibly  meant  that 
Herod's  Judaism  was  suspicious  alone  from  the  fact  of  the  general 
anti-Jewish  relapse  of  his  countrymen.  That  his  Judaism  was 
practically,  in  every  respect,  of  a  very  doubtful  nature,  is  indeed 
easy  enough  to  prove  from  extant  history.  And  yet  had  the  prin- 
ciple of  forbidden  intermarriage  with  non-Jews,  unless  a  parity  was 
created  by  formal  conversion,  prevailed  on  him  and  his  sister 
to  the  degree  of  inviolability.  Are  we  not  to  justly  infer  from  this 
fact  that  that  principle  was  the  unexceptional  rule  in  Hillel's  time? 
And  does  this  fact  alone  not  remove  the  ground  for  Gruenebaum's 
assertion  that  Hillel,  in  his  "  mildness,"  was  satisfied  with  impos- 
ing on  Gentile  converts  a  mere  religion  of  humanity,  or  that  this 
"  mild  "  view  of  his  predominated  even  subsequently  to  his  lifetime. 
"  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Temple." 

Before  we  close  this  argument  we  will  adduce  one  more  historical 
incident  in  illustration  of  the  untenability  of  Gruenebaum's  hypo- 
thesis. Berenice,  the  much-suspected  sister  of  Agrippa  II.,  per- 
suaded Polemo,  the  King  of  Cilicia,  to  undergo  the  initiatory  rite 
and  then  marry  her  (ib.  xx.  7,  3).  This  was  in  the  latter  days  of 
the  Temple.  We  ask,  does  this  strict  adherence  to  the  traditional 
mode  of  conversion  of  the  independent  Judaic  princess  not  demon- 
strate conclusively  that  Hillel's  pretended  "  mild  spirit "  as  to  the 
reception  of  proselytes  prevailed  neither  in  his  life  nor  afterward 
in  the  Jewish  community  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  it  id  nothing  but 
an  unfounded  conjecture,  existing  only  in  the  hypercritical  mind  of 
Dr.  Gruenebaum  or  any  other  of  his  coinciders? 

We  will  now  part  with  the  great  Hillel,  whose  orthodoxy  has  been 
impugned  so  irreverently  and  unaccountably,  and  turn  to  the  emi- 
nent Hillelite  theologian,  Joshua  ben  Chananiah,  to  investigate  his 
standpoint  on  the  question  of  the  admission  of  proselytes. 
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RABBI   JOSHUA  BEN   CHANANIAH. 


We  have  already  above  stated  that  Gruenebaum  represents  this 
sage,  "  in  whom,"  as  he  says,  "  is  even  elsewhere  apparent  the  spirit 
of  Hillel  in  the  clearest  manner/'  as  advocating  immersion  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  formal  conversion  of  a  proselyte.  This  view  was 
to  this  critic  prevalent  since  Hillel,  and  only  disavowed  by  the 
generation  immediately  succeeding  Joshua,  whose  exponent  was 
Akiba.  In  the  latter's  time,  he  says,  both  the  initiatory  rite  and 
immersion  were  laid  down  as  conditions  of  admitting  proselytes. 
He  suggests,  further,  as  possible  that  Akiba  was  principally 
opposed  to  their  reception  into  Judaism. 

For  all  this  assertion  there  is,  however,  not  the  slightest  founda- 
tion in  fact.  Neither  was  Akiba  more  austere  than  Joshua  as  to 
the  title  of  the  admission  of  proselytes,  nor  was  the  latter  such  a 
latitudinarian  as  Gruenebaum  makes  him  out.  We  contend  that 
the  often  quoted  passage  in  B.  Yebamoth,  from  which  he,  as  several 
others  like  him,*  derives  Joshua's  liberal  standpoint  on  the  mode 
of  receiving  proselytes,  admits  by  no  means  of  the  interpretation  he 
puts  upon  it.    We  will  prove  this  by  and  by. 

Let  us  here  premise  that  it  is  grievously  wrong  to  take  Joshua  for 
a  liberal  reformer.  He  was  a  Hillelite,  it  is  true.  As  a  follower  of 
this  school  he  was  not  only  inclined  to  relieve  hard  ceremonial  re- 
strictions as  much  as  it  was  compatible  with  his  theological  insight 
and  religious  conviction,  but  was  also  indulgent  to  combatants  in 
scholastic  disputes.  These  were  the  characteristics  of  the  Hillelite 
school.  Of  Joshua  it  is  particularly  said  that  he  adopted  and  prac- 
tically applied  the  rule,  extant  already  before  his  time :  "  A  senate 
must  not  impose  any  restraint  on  the  generality  of  the  people  that 
will  work  an  intolerable  hardship  on  them  "  (B.  Baba  Bathra,  f.  60). 
His  Hillelite  bias  for  moderation  in  points  of  ceremonial  law  seems 
farther  deducible  from  passages  such  as  Jer.  Sabb.  I.  4 ;  comp. 
Tosifta  Sabb.  I.  17.  [Significant  is  also  his  saying :  "  We  do  not 
heed  the  l Bath  Kol '"  (B.  Baba  Metsia  f.  59).] 

But  what  of  all  this  when  contrasted  with  the  standing  rule  for 
admitting  proselytes  to  Judaism?    What  logical  connection  can 
there  be  found  between  a  tendency  to  relieve  Israelites  from  cumber- 
some laws  and  regulations  of  a  religious  and  social  nature,  and  the 
.  aim  of  making  the  transition  to  Judaism  easy  for  pagans?    Was  it 

*8o  Geiger,  Zeitschrift,  1870,  p.  26 ;  Felsenthal,  1.  c. ;  Sonneschein,  in  his 
reply  to  Berkowitz's  circular  letter  of  last  year,  and  others. 
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the  life's  purpose  of  our  older  rabbis  to  legislate  in  behalf  and  for 
the  benefit  of  Gentiles,  or  for  the  Jews,  their  compatriots? 

If  those  of  the  school  of  Hillel  were  "  mild  "  toward  the  Jewish 
people  in  making  the  vast  range  of  their  written  and  traditional 
observances  as  tolerable  as  possible,  does  it  in  the  least  follow  that 
any  one  of  them  will  have  been  prompted  by  a  similar  "  mild  " 
sentiment  to  go  to  the  length  of  dispensing  a  pagan  convert'from  a 
rite  which  alone  secured  to  him,  since  the  remotest  antiquity, 
national-religious  equality  with  natural  Israelites? 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  will  the  critics  concurringly  say.  Yet  they 
will  put  the  counter-question :  Does  not  the  Talmud  relate  of  Rabbi 
Joshua  that  he  proposed  immersion  as  sufficient  for  initiating  a 
proselyte? 

To  this  we  reply  the  following:  The  Talmudical  account  in 
question  must  be  studied  accurately  in  its  entire  context.  It  seems, 
from  the  form  in  which  the  entire  relative  discussion  in  B.  Yeba- 
moth  is  rendered,  that  once  upon  a  time  the  theme  of  incomplete 
conversion  was  broached  in  the  academy  of  Jamnia.  Eliezer, 
Joshua  and  a  number  of  other  doctors  participated  in  the  debate 
upon  it.  The  object  in  proposing  this  theme  appears,  from  the 
connection  in  which  it  is  placed  on  that  Talmudical  page,  to  have 
been  to  arrive  at  a  clear  and  "correct  judgment  on  the  problem, 
whether  an  incomplete  conversion,  though  undertaken  in  good  faith, 
should  avail  in  case  of  such  a  convert's  union  with  a  Jewish  female, 
which  would  result  in  a  living  issue.  Is  this  issue  to  be  regarded 
as  an  Israelite  or  a  Mamser  (bastard)?  For  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  rabbis  declared  children  out  of  mixed  marriages  of  pagans 
with  Jews,  Mamserim  fbastards),  no  less  than  those  coming  from 
incestuous  relations.  That  the  proposition  was  made  at  that  meeting 
in  this  view  only,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  of  its  juxtaposition,  in  that 
Talmudical  record,  with  the  account  of  a  discussion  of  the  same 
subject,  held  in  the  third  century  C.  E.,  in  the  time  of  Rabbi  Johanan. 
In  this  discussion  the  question  turns  merely  on  the  character  of  the 
living  issue  proceeding  from  the  union  of  incompletely  converted 
pagans  with  Jewesses,  whither,  namely,  it  is  to  be  judged  a  Mamser 
or  a  pure  Israelite. 

That  the  compilers  of  the  Talmud  placed  the  debate  between 
Eliezer,  Joshua  and  others  by  the  side  of  Rabbi  Johanan's  account, 
is  to  us  conclusive  evidence  that  they  conceived  both  as  having  the 
same  sense  and  bearing.  There  was,  we  hold,  logical  design  in  the 
reproduction  by  them  of  the  debate  held  in  Jamnia  between  the 
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before-noted  doctors  immediately  after  that  account.  They  con- 
sidered, namely,  both  of  one  piece  as  to  the  underlying  idea  and 
inherent  import,  and  therefore  attached  them  locally  to  each 
other. 

The  compilers  then  were  immensely  far  from  conveying,  by 
recording  the  debate  in  question,  any  other  view  of  it  than  that 
plainly  recognizable  in  the  kindred  subject-matter  mentioned  previ- 
ously in  connection  with  Rabbi  Johanan's  name.  This  view  is,  that 
Eliezer,  Joshua  and  their  fellow-academicians  disputed  on  the  legal 
consequence  of  an  incomplete  conversion  as  regards  the  rank  of  the 
progeny,  if  such  should  happen  to  spring  from  the  union  of  the 
deficiently  initiated  convert  with  a  native  Jewess. 

Bat  there  was  then  and  there  no  question  at  all  as  to  the  dis- 
pensableness  of  either  of  the  two  rites,  Milah  and  Tebhilah,  in 
all  cases  of  proposed,  real  and  thorough  transition  of  Gentile 
proselytes  to  Judaism.  Neither  Joshua  nor  Eliezer,  nor  any  of  the 
older  Rabbis,  we  presume  to  vouch,  called  in  question  the  obli- 
gation of  a  male  proselyte,  aspiring  to  total  affiliation  with  the 
Jewish  communion,  to  undergo  the  rites  made  binding  by  the 
custom  of  centuries.  To  sum  up  we  will  say  that  neither  Mosaism 
nor  surely  ancient  Rabbinism  can  be  held  out  as  supplying  the 
slightest  support  to  the  attempt  at  abolishing  the  customary  initia- 
tory rite  for  Gentile  converts  aiming  to  enter  the  Jewish  fold  as  full 
and  equal  members. 

If  any  changes  in  the  mode  of  admitting  them  have  to  be  made, 
it  must,  we  propose,  be  done  on  the  independent  account  of  that 
modern  American  reform  Judaism  desirous  of  it.  (That  the  con- 
currence of  some  European  reform  rabbis  would  not  be  wanting, 
we  suggest  as  quite  possible.)  But  it  must  not  be  attempted  under 
ewer  of  a  relative  authority  from  the  so-called  Rabbinical  age. 
There  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  none  such  to  be  found  by  the  way 
of  honest  and  accurate  research. 

We  can  presently  pursue  our  subject  no  further  for  fear  of  tres- 
passing on  the  limit  set  for  this  paper.  We  are,  therefore,  precluded 
from  entering  on  various  other  points  of  consideration  bearing 
upon  it.  These  would  be,  e.  g.,  the  problem  of  preserving  intact 
Israel's  social  purity ;  of  guarding  the  bulwark  by  which  heretofore 
the  intrusion  into  our  communion  of  anti -monotheistic  elements  has 
been  averted,  etc. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  calmly,  wisely  and  reverently  deliberate  the 
question  of  the  mode  of  admission  of  proselytes  in  our  day  with  its 
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"  changed  conditions  and  requirements  of  life,"  as  Rabbi  Berkowitz 
observed  in  his  circular  letter  of  last  year.  Let  us  beware  of  hasty 
opinions  on  such  a  weighty  matter,  and  surely  of  hasty  decisions. 
In  a  question  of  such  vital  importance  and  consequence  there  is 
required  not  only  the  mature  thought  of  individuals  but  the 
collective  wisdom  of  all  the  competent  rabbis  of  this  country,  as 
well  as  of  acknowledged  European  authorities. 

There  is  positively  no  pressing  need  of  its  authoritative  decision 
just  now.  Neither  is  "  Hannibal  before  the  gates,"  nor  have  cases 
of  intended  conversion  of  non-Jews  multiplied  among  us  to  the 
extent  of  irresistible  urging  as  on  to  a  speedy  solution  in  accordance 
with  modern  Judaism.  There  are,  for  all  we  know,  only  single 
instances  of  conversion  "leshum  isha"  (see  B.  Yebamoth,  f.  24) 
turning  up  at  long  intervals  from  each  other.  These  have  not  the 
virtue  of  calling,  upon  our  prompt  and  zealous  attendance. 

When  the  time  will  have  come  that  numbers  of  non-Jews  will, 
from  evident  religious  motives,  seek  refuge  "  under  the  wings  "  of 
our  purely  monotheistic  creed  and  ask  to  be  "  attached  to  Jehovah 
and  the  house  of  Jacob-Israel,91  then  diligent  and  brisk  action  will 
necessarily  have  to  be  taken,  and  on  as  liberal  a  basis  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  sublime  doctrines  of  our  faith. 

Until  then  let  us  put  forth  discreet  and  fair  proselytizing  efforts 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  true  religion  and  humanity;  and 
emulate  measurably  the  example  of  our  ancestors,  who  seem  to  have 
devotedly  pursued  the  spread  of  Judaism  from  the  time  of  the  later 
Maccabees  to  that  of  the  dominion  of  Hadrian. 


On  this  same  question  Dr.  H.  Berkowitz,  of  Kansas  City,  ad- 
dressed a  circular  letter  to  the  rabbis  of  the  country,  dated  July 
23,  1890,  to  which  a  number  of  answers  were  received.  By  the 
courtesy  of  Dr.  Berkowitz  and  the  gentlemen  who  sent  the  re- 
sponses, these  are  herewith  published : 

MILATH    GUERIM. 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  RABBIS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  undersigned  recognizes  the  danger  to  Judaism  which  is  likely 
to  arise  from  a  self-sufficient  and  unauthorized  treatment  of  im- 
portant ritual  questions.  He  believes  that  the  usages  consecrated 
by  age,  but  which  have  become  untenable  by  reason  of  the  changed 
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conditions  and  requirements  of  life,  ought  accordingly  to  be  revised 
and  transformed.  He,  therefore,  wishes  hereby  to  submit  to  you, 
the  rabbis  of  the  land,  in  whom  are  vested  the  authority  and  the 
duty  to  decide  all  such  matters,  a  question  which,  however  often  it 
may  have  engaged  your  attention,  has  never  been  fully  and  unquali- 
fiedly answered,  but  being  always  evaded  or  deferred,  has  made 
authoritative  action  of  the  part  of  any  individual  rabbi,  as  far  as 
the  sanction  of  his  colleagues  was  concerned,  an  impossibility.  I 
refer  to  the  question  of  "  Milath  Guerim." 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all  rabbis  who  have  ceased  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  "  Shulchan  Aruch  "  are  also 
unanimous  in  the  belief  that  "  Milath  "  is  not  an  absolute  requisite 
for  qualifying  a  non-Jew  to  accept  the  principles  and  participate  in 
the  work  of  Judaism.  As  yet,  however,  there  has  been  no  concerted 
and  public  avowal  of  that  belief  made. 

Being  confronted  by  a  case  of  this  kind,  I  would  respectfully  ask 
of  you,  my  colleagues 'throughout  the  land,  the  unequivocal  express- 
ion of  you  opinion  on  this  subject,  in  order  to  enable  me  and  others 
who  may  be  called  upon  in  similar  cases,  to  proceed  in  accordance 
with  acknowledged  authority,  and  thus  obviate  the  just  reproach 
incurred  by  arbitary  action. 

With  fraternal  greetings,  yours, 

Henry  Berkowitz. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July  23, 1890. 


RESPONSE    OP    DR.    I.    M.    WISE. 

Cincinnati,  March  17, 1890. 

Dear  Friend  and  Colleague  Sale  : — In  reply  to  your  letter  I 
beg  leave  to  say  that  you  well  know  I  have  put  myself  on  record  in 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  Conferences,  and  in  the  American 
liradite  opposed  to  "  Milath  Guerim,"  and  I  do  not  believe  yet  that 
any  honest,  sound-minded  person,  desirous  to  embrace  Judaism, 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  Abrahamic  rite;  nor  can  I  convince 
myself  that  the  Torah  demands,  or  even  sanctions,  such  a  sacri- 
fice. Still  I  can  not,  and  do  not,  accept  any  proselyte,  unless  cir- 
cumcised, because  I  am  in  the  minority  on  the  principle  of  "  Yochid 
v'rabim  halacha  k'rabim."  It  has  not  been  adopted  by  any  legitimate 
body,  conference  or  synod,  and  I  am  not  willing,  in  so  important 
and  incisive  a  question,  to  be  an  innovator  on  my  own  authority. 
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Furthermore,  because  it  can  do  no  good  to  the  proselyte,  as  no  Jewirih 

congregation  will  acknowledge  him  as  a  member  of  the  covenant 

after  all,  if  I  even  declare  him  one.    This,  however,  is  my  private 

consideration  which,  of  course,  could  guide  myself  only  in  "  Halacha 

l'maasah." 

With  my  best  wishes  and  assurances  of  respect  and  friendship, 

Yours, 

Isaac  M.  Wm. 

Note  : — The  same  case  which  came  before  Dr.  Berkowitz  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  Dr.  Sale,  to  whom,  among  others,  Dr.  Wise  addressed  the  above 
response.  * 


RESPONSE    OF    DR.    B.    FELSENTHAL. 

Chicago,  August  5, 1890. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  "Open  Letter  to  the  Rabbis  in  the  United 
States  "  is  before  me.  In  complying  with  the  request  made  therein, 
I  for  myself  can  be  brief.  I  need  but  refer  to  a  monograph  on  the 
subject  which  I  published  in  1878,  and  which  is  entitled  "  Zur  Prmc- 
lytenfrage  im  Judenthum"  also  to  an  article  which  I  wrote  for 
Graetz's  Monatssehrift  (Vol.  XXVII.,  1878,  pp.  236-240),  and  further 
to  an  opinion  which  I  rendered  upon  request  and  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  "  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Consti- 
tution Grand  Lodge,  I.  0.  B.  B ,  for  1880-81,"  on  pp.  115-119.  A 
glance  into  these  writings  will  show  you  that  I  have  to  be  counted 
with  those  who  will  not  raise  an  objecting  voice  if  proselytes  are 
accepted  without  requiring  of  them  the  ancient   initiatory    rite 

previous  to  their  acceptance. 

And  I  am  not  alone  in  the  opinion  I  thus  repeatedly  expressed. 

Two  eminent  Jewish  teachers,  Rabbi  Josua,  in  the  beginning  of  the 

second  century,  and  Rabbi  Yehudah,  in  the  middle  of  the  second 

century,  did  not  consider  Milah  as  an  indispensable  requisite  for 

the  acceptance  of  a  proselyte  (Yebhamoth  46,  a  6).    A  rabbi  in 

Venice,  Leon  Modena,  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century? 

decidedly  favored  the  acceptance  of  Gerim  without  Milah  (KoL  Sa- 

khcd,  p.  59).    Of  teachers  in  modern  times,  I  may  mention  Abr. 

Geiger  (Jued.  Zeitschr.    VIII.  pp.  24-27);   Isaac  M.    Wise  (Prtfo- 

colle  d.  Philad.    Rabb-Conferenz,  1869,  pp.  39,  40)  ;  Osias  H.  Schorr 

(He-'halutz.  XI.  67-74),  and  others. 

I  might  stop  here,  as  in  the  foregoing  the  question  asked  by  yon  is 

sufficiently  answered.    But  some  other  points  are  connected  with 
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the  main  question,  points  of  great  importance,  which  deserve  a 
ouefol  consideration.  And  so  permit  me  to  touch  here  a  few  of 
these  points. 

First,  have  you,  Dr.  Henry  Berkowitz,  the  rabbi  of  one  of  the 
congregations  in  Kansas  City, — have  yon,  or  have  I,  the  writer  of 
this  letter,  or  has  any  other  Reform  rabbi,  the  right  and  authority 
of  adopting  "  in  the  name  of  Judaism  "  a  proselyte  who  was  not 
circumcised  and  of  declaring  him  to  be  a  Jew  and  a  member  of  the 
Jewish  community  at  large?  When  and  where  did  "  Judaism  "  or 
the  "  Jewish  Church"  (^81BP»  HMD)  give  you  or  me  or  any  one  else 
authorization  so  to  do  and  thus  to  proceed  in  her  name?  When 
so-called  Orthodox  rabbis  admit  Gerim  as  members  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  they  can  justly  say  that  they  are  authorized  to  do  so,  that 
they  act  simply  in  conformity  with  laws  and  regulations  which 
have  been  of  an  authoritative  and  binding  character  until  our  days 
far  all  Israel  since  times  immemorial,  and  none  of  the  Reformers 
will,  or  can,  rise  and  gainsay  that  these  proselytes  are  really  not 
Jews,  True,  they  had  to  submit  to  certain  ceremonials  and  formali- 
ties which  the  Reformer  would  not  have  required.  Bat  these  cere- 
Aiouials  and  formalities  are  only  a  plus  to  the  requirements  de- 
manded by  a  Reformer,  and  this  plu*  can,  of  course,  not  invalidate 
the  initiation  of  the  proselyte  into  Judaism.  Otherwise  is  it  with 
the  adoption  of  a  Ger  who  was  not  circumcised.  Here  is  a  minus 
to  the  ancient  time-honored  requirements, — to  requirements  which, 
an  Orthodox  will  say,  have  been  divinely  ordained  in  the  Written 
Law  and  in  the  Oral  Law  and  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
words  of  an  inspired  prophet  (Ezek.  xliv.  6,  7,  9)  and  by  the  great 
legal  authorities  of  Talmudical  and  subsequent  times.  And,  there- 
fore, from  their  standpoint,  the  Orthodox  rabbis  and  Orthodox 
congregations  would  be  oorrect  in  refusing  to  recognize  as  a  Jew 
your  Ger  who  has  remained  uncircumcised. 

Now,  is  there  a  way  out  of  this  dilemma? 

Yes,  there  is.  You  simply  say  to  your  candidate  for  admission 
into  Judaism :  My  dear  sir,  you  are  vrong  in  your  supposing  that  I 
have  the  power  to  admit  you  as  a  member  into  the  Jewish  Church 
and  to  dispense  you  at  the  same  time,  in  the  name  of  Judaism, 
from  submitting  to  circumcision.  I  may  adopt  you  as  a  friend  of 
mine,  or  receive  you  as  a  visitor  in  my  house— this  is  an  indisputed 
power  which  I  have — and  if  it  pleases  you,  I  for  my  person,  may 
sho  call  you  a  Jew,  notwithstanding  your  having  remained  uncir- 
otuncised,  and  I  shall  do  so,  provided  you  sincerely  wish  it  and 
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your  doctrinal  views  and  the  conduct  of  your  life  will  give  me  some 
warrant  for  my  doing  so.  But  here  my  power  ceases,  and  I  can  not 
coerce  any  one  else  to  do  likewise.  I'll  advise  you,  however,  what 
to  do.  Apply  for  membership  into  one  of  our  Jewish  "  congrega- 
tions "  or  Jewish  "  societies,"  who  admit  but  Jews.  Perhaps  one  or 
the  other  will  gratify  your  wish  and  will  adopt  you  as  a  member, 
without  being  so  strict  in  the  prerequirements  usually  demanded. 
You  must  understand,  however,  that  a  congregation  also  has  no 
authority  to  declare  you  '*a  Jew"  and  force  your  recognition  as 
such  by  all  other  Israelites.  But  the  congregation  is  at  least 
supreme  and  sovereign  in  its  own  internal  affairs.  As  well  as  I 
may  admit  you  in  my  house,  and  as  I  may  call  you  a  Jew,  and 
consider  you  a  Jew,  so  each  Jewish  congregation  or  Jewish  society 
has  the  power  to  say,  "  For  us  and  in  our  eyes  the  applicant  is  a  Jew 
and  we  accept  him  as  a  member  of  our  congregation ;  what  others 
think  and  say  about  it,  we  do  not  care."  The  practical  consequence 
will  be  that  a  large  number  of  American  Israelites  and  American 
Jewish  comgregations  will  silently  acquiesce,  and  will  silently 
recognize  you  as  a  member  of  our  religious  community.  A  fail 
accompli  is  a  wondrous  thing.  Now,  my  dear  sir — so  you  might 
continue  in  speaking  to  your  applicant— if  you  apply  to  my  congre- 
gation, or  to  any  other  congregation,  for  membership,  and  the  same 
shall  lay  sufficient  value  upon  my  views  and  shall  ask  my  opinion 
in  the  matter,  I  shall  assuredly  advocate  your  admission,  and  I 
shall  recommend  to  the  congregation  to  dispense  in  your  case  with 
the  initiatory  rite  demanded  by  the  old  law ; — provided  always  that 
the  honesty  and  purity  of  your  aims  and  objects  in  thus  knocking 
at  our  gates  be  beyond  any  doubt  whatsoever.  But  if  you  should 
not  find  a  congregation  willing  to  admit  you,  what  could  I  do? 
Nothing !  What  would  my  willingness  to  consider  you  a  Jew  avail 
you,  if  others  will  not  consent  with  me?  Nothing !  I  repeat  it, 
therefore :  Apply  to  a  congregation  for  membership,  not  to  me. 
Such  a  one  can  act  favorably  on  your  petition,  or  can  lay  it  aside. 
Such  a  one  can  either  elect  you  or  reject  you 

Allow  me  to  make  some  comments  on  another  point  in  your  Open 
Letter.  You  addressed  your  letter  to  "  the  rabbis  of  this  land,  in  whom 
is  vested  the  authority  to  decide  all  such  matters"  Is  this  really  so? 
Have  indeed  the  rabbis  of  this  land  been  vested  with  the  authority 
to  decide  finally  and  bindingly  for  the  Jewish  masses  all  such 
matters?  Since  when?  By  whom?  My  dear  Doctor,  you  assert 
here  a  dangerous  doctrine.    I,   for  my  part,  disclaim  any  such 
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• 

"  authority  "  over  others  by  virtue  of  any  office  I  have,  and  I,  for 

my  part,  hereby  decidedly  protest  against  the  arrogant  assumption 

of  ecclesiastical  "  authority  "  by  any  "  rabbi "  or  by  any  number  of 

"  rabbis,"  individually  or  collectively,  based  upon  the  fact  that  he, 

or  they,  have  been  elected  in  this  or  that  Jewish  congregation  to  fill 

the  rabbinical  offices.     Wit  Juden  haben*  Qott  set  Dank,  keine  ge- 

toeihte  "  Geistlichcn"  und  wit  wollen  keine  gevceihte  a  Oeistlichen  "  mit 

geutlichen  Oewalten  zu  binden  und  zu  loesen.    And  we  are  glad  we 

have  none.     We  rejoice  over  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  historical 

development  the  institute  of  Semikhah  has  ceased  to  exist  and  has 

fallen  into  oblivion,  and  we  are  rejoiced  that  the  attempts  of  a 

certain  Palestinian  rabbi  in  the  sixteenth  century — Jacob  Berabh 

was  his  name — to  revive  again  the  Semikhah  after  it  had  been  dead 

for  over  a  thousand  years,  and  to  repair  the  broken  chain,  have  been 

frustrated  and  have  come  to  naught.*    Blessed  be  the  memory  of 

Levi  ibn  'Habhibh  who,  by  his  opposition,  caused  the  endeavors  of 

Jacob  Berabh  to  remain  without  the  desired  results !    And  so  we 

refuse,  now  as  formerly,  to  be  fettered  and  chained  down  and  be 

kept  in  a  religious  thraldom  by  "  rabbis,"  "  priests,"  "  synods,"  or 

what  other  name  the  authority-claiming  man  or  men  may  have. 

We  are  free  men  and  we  live  in  a  free  country  and  in  free  times. 

But  there  is  danger  for  Judaism,  you  say,  if  we  acknowledge  no 

ecclesiastical  authority  over  us  and  if  we  do  not  submit  to  an 

ecclesiastical  authority.    Danger?    No,  sir,  there  is  not.    Judaism 

will  continue  to  exist  in  autonomous  congregations.    And  I  frankly 

add  that  a   religion  which  caa  not  exist   in    freedom  deserves 

not  to  exist.    However,  fears  are  perfectly  groundless.    Judaism 

is  fortunately  so  constituted  that  its  rabbis  are  not  like  priests 

• Semikhah. — This  was  the  name  of  a  certain  ecclesiastical  act  by  which, 
under  prescribed  forms,  Israelites,  considered  fit  and  qualified,  were 
ordained  as  "  rabbis  "  by  others  who  had  to  be  ordained  rabbis  themselves. 
By  this  act  the  newly-ordained  rabbis  were  vested  with  privileges  and 
rights  which  unordained  Israelites  had  not.  It  was  claimed  that  the  chain 
of  properly  ordained  rabbis  reached  uninterruptedly  back  to  Moses.  Com- 
pare the  institute  of  ordination  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  in  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  for  which  also  the  claim  is  raised  that  it  goes 
back  without  interruption  to  the  Apostolic  Age.  What  nowadays  by 
some  is  called  "Semikhah19  is  essentially  different  from  the  Semikhah  or 
Minnui  in  Talmudical  and  pre-Talmudical  times.  Comp.  Jerush.  Sanhedr.  i.  3, 
(ed.  Krotoschin  fol.  19,  col.  a.)  WWn»  mjlW  ^p  pn.  Yonder,  in  Baby- 
lonia, they  call  the  Minnui  (authorization  to  be  a  rabbi)  by  the  word 
Semikhah. 
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with  hierarchical  powers  who,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  hare 
received  from.  God  himself  mandates  to  act  as  priests,  and 
whose  official  actions,  or  certain  parts  of  whose  official  actions, 
possess  an  inherent  sacramental  character,  and  can  only  be  per- 
formed by  them  alone,  if  they  shall  be  valid  and  efficacious.  The 
office  of  the  rabbi  is  nevertheless  a  sacred  one,  a  sublime  one.  it 
is  one  in  which  noble  and  enthusiastically  inclined  men  can  find 
and  will  find  self-satisfaction  and  true  bliss  during  all  their  life- 
time. For  a  rich  field  is  open  to  such  noble,  enthusiastic,  warm* 
hearted  rabbis.  They  can  cultivate  truth  and  morality  within  their 
spheres  of  action.  They  can  educate  not  merely  children,  but  also 
adult  men  and  women  in  religion  and  in  morals,  and  can  implant 
into  their  hearts  knowledge  and  appreciation  of,  and  love  and 
attachment  to  Judaism.  They  can  assist  in  raising  the  moral  and 
intellectual  status  of  the  whole  community  in  which  they  live  to  a 
higher  plane.  They  can  at  the  same  time  devote  a  large  part  of 
their  time  to  the  cultivation  of  the  science  of  Judaism,  and  can 
thereby  widen  their  own  mental  horizon  and,  possibly,  the  limits  of 
their  science,  and  thus  they  can  enjoy  a  pure,  unalloyed  intellectual 
bliss  in  their  soul-life  which  others  who  pursue  more  material 
tendencies  do  not  experience.  Truly,  the  rabbi's  office  is  a  sublime 
office.  Nevertheless,  let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  in  the  main  but  a 
teacher's  office.    The  Jewish  rabbi  is  a  teacher,  nothing  else. 

And  such  teachers  we  Jews  must  continue  to  have,  teachers  who 
are  well  qualified  and  fully  competent  to  instruct  individuals  and 
congregations  in  Jewish  questions,  and  whose  authority  is  based 
upon  nothing  else  except  their  superiority  in  learning  and  sound 
judgment  —  an  authority  which  we  have  to  acknowledge  by  ov 
own  free  will  and  in  consequence  of  our  inwardly  agreeing  with 
their  teachings  and  demands,  and  of  our  conviction  that  they  are 
correct  and  understand  matters  better  than  we  do.  If  it  should  be 
the  case  that  a  man  qualified  and  competent  to  be  a  teacher  in 
Israel  should  not  occupy  a  rabbinical  chair,  that  he  should  be  a 
"  layman,"  this  man  can  have,  and  ought  to  have,  nevertheless,  the 
same  authority  as  any  one  who  is  a  rabbi  in  office,  and  he  ought  to 
have  certainly  mote  authority  than  the  ignorant  man  or  the  worth- 
less man  who  happens  to  have  been  elected  by  a  congregation  as 
their  "  Doctor." 

You  know,  dear  colleague,  what  was  predicted  in  olden  times  by 
a  prophet  of  the  wretched  descendants  of  Eli,  the  priest  "  Thfiy 
shall  come,"  so  the  man  of  God  said,  "  and  bow  low  for  a  gem  of 
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silver  and  a  loaf  of  bread  and  shall  say,  HUPOn  nrw  bK  iO  WSD 
urh  nS  f?DK^  ("  Oh,  attach  me,  please,  to  one  of  the  rabbinical 
offices  in  this  land,  in  order  that  I  may  have  a  piece  of  bread  to 
eat")  It  is  maintained  by  some  that  there  are  a  number  of  such 
poor  and  pitiable,  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  ignorant  and  illit- 
erate, descendants  of  Eli  among  the  rabbis  in  this  land  and  in  other 
lands,  and  that  also  possibly  some  base  and  worthless  characters 
may  have  entered  their  ranks.  This  can  hardly  be  helped.  Among 
the  clergy  of  other  denominations  they  have  undoubtedly  good 
reasons  to  make  the  same  complaints.  But  shall  these  Am  Ha- 
-  Aretz  and  these  disreputable  characters  for  whom  their  sacred  office 
is  nothing  more  than  a  bread-winning  institution,  be  our  hierarchs, 
our  religious  guides  whom  we  must  blindly  follow?  Permit  me  to 
make  another  quotation  here,  to  cite  the  word  of  another  great 
prophet,  which  just  occurs  to  my  mind.  It  is  with  Jewish  theology 
—or  let  us  rather  say,  with  the  Science  of  Judaism  —  as  it  is  with 
Wissensehaft  in  general.  And  of  the  Wisaeruchaft  Schiller  said  in  a 
well  known  distich : 

Einem  ist  sie  die  hohe,  die  himmlische  Gcettin,  dem  Andern 
Eine  tuechtige  Kuh,  die  ihn  mit  Butter  versorgt. 

And  of  these  latter  ones,  too,  of,  these  rabbis  to  whom  their  Bischen 
Wwensehaft  is  nothing  more  than  a  milch  cow  —  of  them,  too,  you 
also  say  that  they  are  vested  with  the  authority  to  decide  finally  and 
in  a  manner  binding  for  us  in  religious  matters?  Really,  Dr.  Ber* 
kowitz,  I  am  astonished  at  you  1 

Now,  please,  do  not  come  with  the  plea  that  there  is  at  present  a  la- 
mentable chaotic  state  in  American  Judaism,  out  of  which  we  must  find 
a  way  —  that  we  mvst  have  unity,  or  conformity  —  that  the  rabbis  are 
naturally  those  to  whom  the  people  must  look  for  safe  guidance  — 
that  we  must  place  over  us  a  Sanhedrin,  or  Synod,  or  Conference, 
with  legislative,  administrative  and  judicial  powers — that  dissenting 
minorities  mu*t  submit  to  its  ordinances  and  decrees  —  or  that  we 
must  try  to  ascertain  in  some  other  way  what  the  majority  decides  — 
that  the  majority  rules  —  and  all  that.    We  know  all  this.    But 
most  decidedly  we  take  another  standpoint.    And  most  decidedly 
do  we  say  that  in  matters  of  religious  principles  and  practices,  of 
doctrines  to  believe  in,  of  rituals  to  be  guided  by,  etc.,  no  one  must 
be  compelled  to  go  by  the  opinions  and  dictates  of  others,  or  by  the 
decrees  and  decisions  of  an  accidental  majority  in  a  synod  or  con- 
ference.   In  such  matters  the  individual  conscience  is  the  highest 
authority  — a  higher  authority  than  the  one  of  a  multitude  of  thou- 
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8ands.  "God  and  I — we  are  the  majority,"  said  the  noble-souled 
Wendell  Phillips,  V %  in  one  of  his  abolition  speeches  made  in  ante- 
bellum times,  and  I  repeat  these  words  after  him. 

And  don't  you  know  that  "  the  Majority,"  in  whom  so  many 
would  trust,  is  often  wrong?  that  it  often  is  in  the  service  of 
untruth?  that,  if  you  acknowledge  its  authority,  it  tyrannizes  the 
minority?  There  are  large  fields  of  human  activity  where  of  ft«eea~ 
rity  the  majority  must  rule.  In  such  necessary  things,  as  an  old 
saying  is,  there  must  be  unity.  But —  so  the  very  same  saying  adds 
— in  things  not  necessary  let  us  have  liberty,  and  in  all  things  love. 
Where  we  can  help  it,  down  with  the  majority  rule !  Down  with 
the  majority  rule  especially  in  religious  and  denominational  matters ! 
And  up  with  the  inalienable  rights  of  minorities,  of  single  congre- 
gations and  of  individuals !  What?  A  majority  shall  rule  over  us  in 
matters  of  our  religious  thinking  and  doing?  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand that  American  Israelites,  otherwise  so  deeply  imbued  with 
Jeffersonian  democratic  principles,  and  especially  with  the  principle 
that  each  individual  has  the  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  should  advocate  the  proposition  to 
erect  over  us  a  hierarchical  institution  with  law-giving  and  law- 
enforcing  powers.  But  no !  You  and  I,  we  shall  not  submit  to  the 
ordinances  of  such  un-Jewish  church  councils,  and  we  shall  not 
heed  it  if  it  is  said  that  we  have  to  submit  because  those  ordi- 
nances have  been  issued  by  such  "  sacred  "  church-councils.  We 
shall  only  then  assent  outwardly  after  we  have  assented  inwardly. 
Otherwise  we  shall  be  dissenters  and  non-conformists,  and  we  shall 
remain  dissenters  and  non-conformists. 

"  But  we  4<>  not  want  any  non-conformists.  Unity  we  must  have 
— '  Glaubenseinheit,  wie  im  heiligen  Land  Tyrol '  (prior  to  the  year 
1848).  An  all-embracing  authority  must  rule  over  us.  Authority ! 
Authority !" — I  am  sick  of  this  eternal  shrieking  after  authority. 
Why,  you  authority-shriekers  —  this  appellation  is  not  meant  for 
you,  my  dear  Dr.  B. ;  it  is  meant  pour  U%  autres — why,  there  is,  or 
has  been,  an  authority.  Have  it !  There  is  the  Pentateuch  with  its 
613  laws ;  there  is  the  Mishnah  and  Gemara ;  there  is  the  Rambma 
and  the  Shul'han  'Arukh ;  there  are  the  other  books  containing  the 
numerous  traditional  laws.  Why  did  ye  break  loose  from  this 
authority,  ye  rebels?  Ye  rebels,  who  prefer  to  be  called  by  the  more 
euphemistic  name  of  Reformers?  Yes,  you  broke  loose  long  ago 
from  the  ancient  authorities.  But  who  gave  you  the  right  to  do  so? 
Was  there  ever  any  Sanhedrin,  or  Synod,  or  Council,  who  permitted 
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you  to  feast  on  oysters?  Or  to  omit  laying  Tephillin?  Or  to  per- 
form marriage  ceremonies  on  the  middle  days  of  Passover  and  of 
Sukkoth?  Or  to  willfully  ignore  the  Ninth  of  Abh?  Or  to  raise 
hogs  and  deal  in  pork?  And  yet  you  did  this  and  many  things 
more  without  waiting  for  the  decision  of  a  synod  or  for  temporary 
indulgences  and  dispensations  from  some  Rabbinical  Executive 
Committee.  Where  was  your  authority  then?  It  seems  you  are 
not  aware  that  you  are  like  slaves  who  have  rebelled  against  their 
former  master,  who  have  run  away,  who  have  escaped  from  their 
former  bondage,  and  who  now,  being  unable  to  breathe  the  air  of 
freedom,  cry  out  vehemently,  "Let  us  choose  a  master  over  us." 
Oh,  ye  foolish  rebels  1 

If  "  the  Majority  "  is  that  master  whom  you  will  acknowledge 
and  to  whom  you  will  swear  allegiance,  then  beware,  ye  rebel- 
reformers,  or  you  with  your  reform  notions  will  soon  be  swamped 
altogether.  Be  fair-minded  and  admit  that  already  in  our  present 
day  the  conservative  teachers  and  the  orthodox  rabbis  are  in  the 
majority  in  these  United  States.  And  in  times  rapidly  approaching, 
when  the  immigration  from  Russia  will  swell  still  more  in  con- 
stantly  increasing  numbers,  and  when  our  unfortunate  oppressed 
brethren-in-race  living  in  the  dominions  of  the  Czar  will  flock  by 
the  thousands  into  our  country — which,  let  us  hope,  in  the  future 
too  may  remain  the  land  of  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations 
,-  in  these  rapidly  approaching  times  the  party  entertaining  ortho- 
dox  or  conservative  views  and  tendencies  will  vastly  grow,  and  their 
majority  will  become  overwhelming.  It  will  then,  indeed,  be  one  of 
the  humorous  freaks  of  history,  yea,  a  true  irony  of  history,  if  not 
only  the  Doctors  Morais,  and  Jacobs,  and  Mendes,  and  Drachman, 
and  Schneeberger,  but  if  also  the  still  more  orthodox  Dr.  H.  Klein, 
formerly  of  Libau,  Russia,  and  now  of  New  York,  Rabbi  Jacob 
Joseph,  of  New  York,  Rabbi  Jacob  Gershon  Lesser,  of  Chicago, 
and  the  many  others,  will  once  agree  among  themselves  to 
come  unitedly  to  your  conferences  and  to  vote  there.  Be  care- 
ful !  You  will  be  swamped  out  of  existence.  You  will  have  to 
submit  in  obedience  to  your  own  grand  principle.  If  demanded) 
you  will  have  to  bring  "  the  sacrifice  of  your  intellect."  And  you 
will  not  be  saved.  You  would  only  make  yourselves  ridiculous 
were  you  to  attempt  to  keep  these  conservative  and  orthodox 
teachers  and  respectable  gentlemen  away  from  your  meetings  by 
motions  and  resolutions  that  you  are  the  genuine  ones,  the  only 
authorized  "  rabbis  "  and  regularly  ordained  priests,  and  that  they 
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(Dr.  Klein,  Rabbi  Lesser,  etc.)  are  but  counterfeits  and  have  no 
right  to  be  in  your  midst.  Be  careful !  You  play  with  a  two-edged 
sword. 

In  extracting  the  quintessence  and  in  drawing  the  conclusions 
from  the  foregoing,  I  formulate  now  the  following  theses : 

1.  A  rabbi  has  no  authority  to  act  in  the  name  of  Kol  Yisrael  and 
to  arrogate  to  himself  the  power  of  admitting,  in  the  name  of  Juda- 
ism, into  the  Jewish  community  a  would-be  proselyte  who  has  not 
been  circumcised 

2.  A  congregation  may  accept  such  a  proselyte  as  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, because  a  congregation  is  sovereign  in  its  own  internal  affairs. 
It  may,  under  certain  precautions  and  conditions,  be  wise  and  in 
full  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  prophetic  Judaism  to  pursue  such  a 
policy  and  to  admit  such  proselytes.  Our  religion  might  thereby 
gradually  be  endowed  with  the  potency  of  divesting  itself  of  its 
racial  character  and  of  finally  becoming  a  universal  and  world- 
embracing  religion. 

3.  A  Jewish  rabbi  is  but  a  teacher,  and  is  not  vested  with  the 
powers  of  a  priest  or  of  an  ordained  Oeistlicher.  All  the  legal  pre- 
rogatives he  has,  and  all  the  legal  authority  he  possesses,  he  has 
received  by  his  contract  with  his  congregation  or  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  he  lives. 

4.  A  synod  of  rabbis  or  conference  of  rabbis  has  also  no  legal 
authority  in  matters  of  belief  or  of  ritualistic  practice  over  congre- 
gations or  individuals  —  not  even  over  those  of  its  own  participants 
or  members  who  are  in  the  minority.  The  majority  may  express 
opinions,  but  can  not  issue  decrees  or  laws.  Still  less  can  it  employ 
coercive  means  to  enforce  its  decrees  among  unwilling  individuals 
and  parties. 

5.  Attempts  to  institute  synods,  or  church  councils,  or  conferences 
with  law-giving  and  law-enforcing  powers  in  matters  doctrinal  and 
ritual  are  more  than  un-Jewish  —  they  are  anti-Jewish;  are  more 
than  un-American — they  are  anti- American.  They  are  anachron- 
isms, born  in  the  spirit  of  medievalism,  and  totally  out  of  time  in 
the  present  age. 

6.  Free  conferences  of  rabbis,  untainted  by  any  hierarchical  de- 
sires whatsoever,  and  granting  dissenting  minorities  the  right  of 
retaining  their  own  religious  convictions  and  of  following  their  own 
views  in  purely  religious  matters,  are,  for  many  reasons,  highly 
commendable.  Despite  their  limitation  of  legislative  power  and 
executive  authority,  such  conferences  will  be  mighty  Agencies  for 
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promoting  healthy  progress  in  science  and  in  life.  For  there  is  a 
great  moral  force,  slowly  but  surely  working,  in  the  agreement  of 
many  expert  men  and  scholars  in  theoretical  and  practical  ques- 
tions. 

7.  Coercion  in  religious  matters  or  church  discipline  —  the  word 
and  the  thing  —  must  be  assigned  to  the  grave.  Inter  it,  or  cremate 
it,  or  put  it  out  of  the  world  in  some  other  effective  way,  together 
with  some  other  beautiful  inheritances  which  we  have  received  from 
the  Dark  Ages.  Instruction  only,  and  nothing  but  instruction,  can 
be  acknowledged  as  a  proper  means  to  create  in  others  convictions 
similar  to  ours  and  to  win  others  over  to  our  own  ways  of  thinking. 

8.  Reforms  in  religious  rites  and  changes  in  dogmatics  are  matters 
of  natural  growth.  This  process  of  growing  and  developing  from 
within  is  often  very  slow.  But  under  no  consideration  ought  it  to 
be  accelerated  forcibly  and  by  commands  from  without.  This  does 
not  exclude  the  application  of  proper  means  by  which  the  necessary 
preconditions  for  healthy  changes  and  reforms  can  be  produced. 

9.  Visible  reforms  which,  as  indicated,  must  rest  upon  inner  con- 
victions, are  gradually  effectuated  by  the  silent  doings  and  practices 
of  single  individuals,  or,  respectively,  single  congregations,  which 
doings  and  practices  are  in  the  course  of  time  imitated  by  other 
individuals  and  other  congregations.  In  this  way  the  reforms 
become,  by  degrees,  firmly  established  facts  and  develop  into  deep- 
rooted  habits  and  usages.  In  the  beginning  usually  unnoticed  little 
germs,  they  will  grow  and,  if  healthy,  will  become  like  mighty  oak 
trees,  able  to  withstand  storms  and  tempests ;  if  not  healthy,  the 
germs  will  wither  and  die. 

10.  "  In  necessary  things,  unity ;  in  non-necessary  ones,  liberty ; 
in  all,  love ! " 

11.  "  Let  there  be  no  vulgar  strife  between  us,  for  we  are  broth- 
ers." 

Hoping  that,  etc.,  I  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

B.  Felsenthal. 


RE8PONSE  OF  DR.  M.  MIELZINER, 

Talmud  Professor  at  Hebrew  Union  College. 

I  have  noticed  your  open  letter  to  the  rabbis,  published  in  the  Jew- 
ish papers  and  have  read  it  with  great  interest.  I  was  especially 
pleased  to  see  that  you  do  recognize  the  danger  to  Judaism  which 
is  likely  to  arise  from  a  self-sufficient,  unauthorized  treatment  of 
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important  ritual  questions  and  consequently  are  not  inclined  to 
decide  the  case  by  which  you  are  confronted,  on  your  own  authority, 
but  invite  the  opinions  of  your  colleagues  throughout  the  country. 

I  fear,  however,  that  this,  your  mode  of  proceeding,  will  not  lead 
to  the  desired  result.  The  answers  you  will  receive  from  your  col- 
leagues will  of  course  differ  from  each  other.  Some  will  argue  with 
you  that  nVtt  is  not  an  absolute  requisite  for  qualifying  a  non-Jew 
to  accept  the  principles  and  participate  in  the  work  of  Juiaism. 
Others  will  insist  that  0**12  H^O.is  an  absolute  requisite.  To  decide 
between  these  opposite  views,  would,  I  think,  be  as  arbitrary  as  to 
decide  it  from  the  beginning,  on  your  ofrn  authority.  The  most 
proper  way  would  have  been  to  bring  this  question  before  a  confer- 
ence of  competent  rabbis,  when,  after  a  full  and  thorough  discussion, 
it  might  be  finally  decided. 

My  personal  opinion  on  the  question  at  issue  is  laid  down  in  an 
article  which  I  published  about  twelve  years  ago  in  The  Jewish 
Messenger  in  reference  to  my  friend  Dr.  Felsenthal's  pamphlet, 
" Zur  Proselytenfrage  im  Judenthum"  I  do  still  adhere  to  the  view 
expressed  in  that  article  and  I  have  yet  to  add  that  I  apprehend 
that  a  dispensing  with  D'HJ  nV*D  will  lead  more  and  more  to  the 
entire  neglect  of  n^O  among  Israelites  also. 

Yours  fraternally, 

Dr.  M.  Mielzinbr, 

Appended  is  an  abstract  of  the  debate  in  the  Jewish  Messenger 
between  Drs.  Mielziner  and  Felsenthal. 


[appendix.] 

DR.   MIELZINER'S  VIEWS  ON   O'HJ  r6*0 

Dr.  Mielziner  takes  Dr.  Felsenthal  to  task  for  citing  Hillel  as 
favorable  to  accept  proselytes  without  Milah,  whereas  the  record 
is  absolutely  silent  on  that  piint  and  on  the  contrary  in  Pesachim 
viii.  last  Mishnah  -npn  JD  SHIM  nVlpTJ  JO  BHlfin  :  D^DK  PT3 
we  see  clearly  enough  how  scrupulous  the  Hillelites  were  in  regard 
to  Milah. 

To  this  Dr.  F.  makes  no  reply  but  argues  that  his  opinion  in  favor 
of  abolition  of  Milah  is  not  after  all,  dependent  on  "  Authorities  " 
bat  on  desirability  and  necessity,  though  against  Halacha,  as  many 
other  reforms  that  have  been  instituted. 
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F.  cites  Josephus  Antiq.  xx.  2,  when  Ananias,  a  Jewish  merchant, 
urges  King  Izates  of  Adiabene,  in  adopting  Judaism  to  omit  circum- 
cision. But  F.  fails  to  complete  the  quotation  that  Ananias  adds, 
"  God  would  forgive  him  though  he  did  not  perform  the  operation 
inasmuch  as  necessity,  the  fear  of  his  subjects  "  deterred  him.  Which 
fear  was  well  founded,  as  shown  in  the  next  chapter.  To  this  F. 
makes  no  reply  either. 

F.  cites  Jebamoth  46a,  when  the  Tanai  R.  Joshua  b.  Chananjah 
declares  that  the  ritual  bath  without  circumcision  was  sufficient  to 
initiate  a  proselyte,  while  his  contemporary,  R.  Eeliezer  b.  Hyrkanos, 
regarded  Milah  as  indispensable,  but  not  so  Tebilah.  Considering 
the  great  significance  Milah  had  in  Israel,  Mielz .  doubts  that  R. 
Joshua  could  have  meant  this,  and  suspects  it  through  the  lack  of 
precision  in  the  words  used,  *tf  fit  "HPI  b&  nVi.^3W  13  to  which  ought 
to  have  been  added :  nV*0  "pis  1JW  and  from  the  Gemara's  inter- 
pretation it  means  that  Tebilah  according  to  R.  Elizer  already  makes 
one  a  proselyte  with  all  his  rights  and  duties,  provided  of  course,  that 
he  is  willing  to  submit  to  Milah. 

Against  this  Dr.  F.  quotes  Jerus.  Kidd.  iii.  14  and  the  Apocryphal 
tract  Gerim  i.  6 :  *\yt  n^DH  -\HK  -|Vin  ten  bo  «Vl  tett  tett  K^l  taff  13 
KT)  Consequently  R.  Elizer  insists  on  Milah  while  he  did  not  insist  on 
Tebilah,  see  Jebamoth  71a  Kin  tptyo  13  telD  *6l  f?Dff  13  that  is,  a 
proselyte  who  has  submitted  to  Milah  but  who  has  not  taken  the 
prescribed  bath  is  a  perfect  proselyte  and  needs  no  bath.  This  is 
contrary  to  that  in  Jeb.  466:  •uriDI  vfa  tih  VTI  K'l  bo  vfn  te»3  R. 
Joshua's  words  as  contained  in  Babli  Jeb.  46a  are  exactly  contrary 
to  his  words  in  Jerus.  Kidd  iii.  14.  This,  then,  throws  the  whole 
argument  out  of  court.  Thereupon  Dr.  F.  quotes  Jehudah  bar 
Ilai  instead,  who  demanded  only  one  rite  from  the  proselyte, 
either  bath  or  circumcision  and  explicitly  said  fcpJD  KirD  "  One  is 
enough." 

Dr.  M.  believes  that  marriage  as  a  motive  for  conversion  should 
cause  us  to  suspect  that  the  request  did  not  come  from  a  conviction 
of  the  truth  and  preferableness  of  our  Jewish  religion  but  merely 
from  the  wish  to  please  the  conjugal  mate. 

To  which  Dr.  F.  makes  a  forcible  and  convincing  reply  on  the 
easy  acceptability  of  Judaism  as  something  simple  and  reasonable, 
and  quotes  Rab,  Jerush.  Kiddushin  iv.  1 :  *jbd  W  rDHK  tnb  "TOnon 

Tina  jrw  pnrr  pro  on  d*u  rahn  idk  an  to  wh  •»©  nwn  mwt 
kow  o*jfi  arp  pnm  jrviK  ptapo  tea  n^nn  ansn  n*  prow 
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Dr  M.  writes  Aug.  10, 1890 — "  I  do  still  adhere  to  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  that  article  (Jewish  Messenger)  and  have  yet  to  add  that 
I  apprehend  that  a  dispensation  of  D*n3  n^D  "ill  lead  to  the  result 
that  nV*D  will  be  more  and  more  neglected  also  among  Israelites." 


DR.  SONNESCHEIN'S  RESPONSE  TO  DR.  BERKOWTTZ'S 

QUERY. 

I  have  read  your  open  letter  to  the  Reform  rabbis  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  you  ask  for  their  outspoken  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Gentile  who  wants  to  affiliate  with  the  congregation 
of  Israel  must  be  subjected  to  the  so-called  Abrahamitic  rite,  or 
whether,  by  reason  of  authenticated  authority,  this  "Milath 
Guerim  "  can  be  abrogated. 

I  do  not  think  that  you  will  receive  such  a  concerted  and  public 
avowal  on  this  proposition  which  you  seem  to  expect  The  reasons 
for  such  an  utter  lack  of  unanimity  and  scientific  candor  are  so 
obvious  that  to  touch  upon  them  were  folly  indeed.  Questions  of 
such  a  radical  import  will  always  be  confronted  by  the  firmest  and 
closest  lines  of  congregational  bias  and  demarkation.  I,  for  my 
part,  consider  the  Declaration  of  Principles,  as  laid  down  by  the 
Pittsburg  Conference,  an  unquestionable  authoritative  guide  for  my 
rabbinical  actions  and  decisions,  as  the  organic  law  for  my  right 
steps  in  the  right  direction. 

In  this  declaration  of  Principles  I  read  the  fourth :  "  We  hold  that 
all  such  Mosaic  and  rabbinical  laws  as  regulate  diet,  priestly  purity 
and  dress,  originated  in  ages  and  under  the  influence  of  ideas  alto- 
gether foreign  to  our  present  mental  and  spiritual  state.  They  fail 
to  impress  the  modern  Jew  with  a  spirit  of  priestly  holiness ;  their 

observance  in  our  day  is  apt  rather  to  obstruct  than  to  further  mod- 
ern spiritual  elevation." 

Now,  in  this  plank,  clear  cut  and  of  the  soundest  timber,  I  find 
the  safest  basis  for  my  standpoint  in  dispensing  with  u  Milath 
Guerim  "  whenever  I  am  called  upon  to  receive  a  non-Jew  into  the 
fold  of  Judaism,  provided  his  character  is  of  good  repute,  his  love 
for  Judaism -the  result  of  pure  motives,  and  his  conversion  a  matter 
of  intelligence  and  ethical  training. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  "  Milah  "  is  in  the  main  a  Levitical 
peremony.  The  Passover  ritual,  as  elucidated  in  its  original  statute 
(Exodus  xii.  43-49),  is  absolute  proof  for  that.    The  very  fact  that 
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only  upon  their  crossing  the  Jordan  and  entrance  into  the  Holy 
Land  under  Joshua's  leadership,  and  not  before,  a  general  "  Brith 
Milah "  was  ordered  and  executed  for  the  entire  nation,  is  to  me 
further  unequivocal  test  that  the  Levitical  principle  is  the  predom- 
inating feature  of  the  "  Milah,"  an^  consequently  to  be  practiced 
only  ptC,  and  not  pfc6  nSirQ.  For  us,  of  course,  Levitical  rites 
and  the  differences  between  intra  and  extra  P'llatstinam  are  prac- 
tically no  longer  of  any  consequence,  and  it  would  be  the  most 
inconsistent  resolve,  the  very  height  of  self-delusion,  to  insist,  for 
mere  traditional  custom's  sake,  upon  a  semi-barbaric  relic  of  the 
past,  when  its  utter  worthlessness  is  demonstrated  in  thousands 
of  cases  every  day,  and  where  the  pristine  ethical  character  of  Juda- 
ism has  to  be  pronounced  in  its  matchless  beauty  and  irresistible 
spirituality  at  the  very  initial  step. 

But  all  this  may,  in  the  eye  of  the  critic,  appear  arbitrary  and 
unwarranted,  you  will  say,  while,  naturally  enough,  you  pause  and 
reflect.  To  satisfy  you  on  this  point  I  shall  simply  call  your  atten- 
tion to  two  very  ancient  and  unimpeachable  Masters  :  Rabbi  Joshua 
Ben  'Hananyah,  living  at  the  very  threshold  of  that  pregnant  era 
which  decided  the  spiritual  ascendancy  of  Jerusalem  in  ruins  over 
Rome  in  her  imperial  majesty ;  the  man  whose  nobility  as  a  patriot 
and  whose  sagacity  and  loyalty  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
highest  ecclesiastic  court  stand  unchallenged)  unhesitatingly  de- 
cided -£  HT  -nn  b&  *6l  bm  (Yebamoth  46).  And  the  sainted 
Mahril,  of  Prague,  the  most  dauntless  of  all  apologetic  writers  in 
the  gloomiest  epoch  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1399),  plainly  admits  in 
his  "Nizzachon,"  in  expounding  the  original  statute  of  Milah, 
(Genesis  xvii.  10) : 

v^o  p8  n-nao  po«D  irw  •»©  *6n  zbn  xbx  n^M  rmto  n:io«n  pa 
— Ano:  ir«  i^bn  mm  «in  m  rrntw  poKon  n:  mrrt  vrc*  nwo 

Now,  if  a  shining  light  like  this  immortal  author,  even  five  hun- 
dred years  ago,  long  before  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  history 
and  the  discovery  of  a  new  continent  on  earth,  did  not  for  one 
moment  pause  to  lay  it  down  as  an  unequivocal  truth  that  the 
Abrahamitic  rite  is  not  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  in  the  establishment 
of  Judaism,  and- that,  consequently,  "Milah"  is  not  an  absolute 
requisite  for  qualifying  a  non-Jew  to  become  "  one  of  ours  " —  an 
Israelite  in  the  best  and  truest  religious  meaning  of  the  word  —  why 
should  we  hesitate  to  do  the  same? 

I,  for  my  part,  then,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  the  most  precious 
inheritance  of  the  past,  and  in  following  the  progressive  and  em- 
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phatic  Pittsburg  Declaration,  have,  since  the  last  four  years,  never 
hesitated  to  act  upon  the  principle  that "  Milath  Guerim  "  is  not  an 
indispensable  rite  of  initiation,  and  have  always  since  maintained 
that  the  beautifully  symbolic  act  of  the  ntatt  is  all-sufficient  as  the 
outward  sign  of  conversion. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  will  be  certainly  conducive  to 
the  best  interests  of  American  Judaism,  that  this  question  of  "Bow 
to  accept  proselytes?1' and  similar  questions,  be  finally  and  abso- 
lutely settled  by  the  concerted  deliberation  of  the  next  "  Central 
Rabbinical  Conference  "  in  Baltimore.  American  Judaism  is  in  the 
van  of  the  Reform  movement.  Let  it  also  take  the  authoritative 
lead  and  display  that  combination  of  valor  and  discretion  which 
is  destined  to  command  and  to  triumph  all  along  the  line. 

With  grateful  greetings,  yours,  S.  Sonneschein. 

St.  Louis,  August  6, 1889. 

RESPONSE  OP  DR.  G.  GOTTHEIL. 

The  Rev.  H.  M.  Bien,  Vicksburg,  Mite.: 

Dear  Brother: — Under  the  circumstances  as  detailed  in  your 
letter  of  July  30th  I  would  not  hesitate  to  admit  the  postulate. 
The  time  has  come  for  removing  needless  barriers  against  proselytes, 
and  circumcision  of  adults  especially,  is  not  only  needless  but 
greatly  objectionable,  if  on  no  other  ground  than  on  that  of  danger 
to  the  health,  even  the  life  of  the  proselyte. 

I  am  faithfully  yours, 

6.  CrOTTHEILb 

Note.  Simultaneously  with  Dr.  Berkowits's  open  letter,  Dr.  Bien,  of 
Vicksburg,  had  privately  submitted  the  same  question  to  a  number  of  rabbis, 
eliciting  among  others  the  above  response. 


RESPONSE  OF  DR.  A.  MOSES, 

Of  LouirriU*,  Ky. 

Louisville  Ky.,  August  10, 1890. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  If.  M.  Bien,  Vicksburg,  Mies.: 

Dear  Sir  and  Colleague  : — Your  letter  has  come  to  hand.  I 
will  answer  your  very  important  question  in  accordance  with  my 
long-cherished  and  unshakable  conviction.    Adult  Gentiles  who 
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wish  to  embrace  Judaism  should  be  admitted  without  circumcision. 
Should  they  even  desire  to  be  circumcised,  we  ought  to  dissuade 
them  from  doing  so.  Infant  circumcision  is  all  right.  It  is  a  very 
ancient  rite,  and  is  consecrated  by  time  and  its  strong  force  of  his- 
torical sentiment.  It  is  considered  by  medical  authorities  an 
hygienic  measure,  when  performed  by  a  skillful  Mohel,  the  operation 
gives  but  slight  pain,  and  the  wound  heals  up  in  two  or  three  days. 
It  is  quite  otherwise  with  adult  circumcision.  The  pain  is  excruci- 
ating, the  wound  takes  between  four  or  five  weeks  to  heal  up.  It  is 
recommended  by  no  hygienic  consideration  To  Gentiles,  as  well  ap 
to  modern  Israelites,  it  has  the  look  and  the  nature  of  primitive 
barbarism.  It  degrades  both  the  proselyte  and  the  religious  com- 
munity which  he  joins        Yours  sincerely, 

A.  Moses, 
Rabbi  Congregation  Adas  Israel. 


RESPONSE  OP  DR.  EMANUEL  SCHREIBER. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  January  11, 1891. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Berkowitz,  Rabbi,  Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

Dear  Colleague  : — Your  question,  while  certainly  belonging  to 
the  class  of  modern  rVQWTVI  JTl^NtP,  is  nevertheless  not  so  new  as 
the  majority  of  people  are  apt  to  think.  Since  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  question  of  rfpD  in  general,  and  of  CHJ  fi^D 
in  particular,  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy. 

The  drift  of  your  query,  it  seems  to  me,  is  this :  Is  circumcision 
considered  by  Judaism  in  the  same  light  as  is  baptism  by  Chris- 
tianity, namely,  a  sacrament t  An  affirmative  answer  to  this  ntat? 
means  that  a  man  or  child  who  has  not  been  circumcised  is  under 
no  circumstances  whatever  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  Jew.  If  circum- 
cision is  a  sacrament,  then  it  is  of  no  consequence  whatsoever 
whether  its  omission  was  caused  by  sickness  of  the  child,  by  the 
difficulty  to  find  a  mohel,  or  by  the  death  of  former  brothers  of  the 
child  in  consequence  of  the  performance  of  the  rite.  The  neglect 
of  this  act,  from  whatever  reasons,  would  make  it  impossible  for 
a  man  to  be  a  Jew. 

Now  is  circumcision  to  be  considered  a  sacrament??  This  is  the 
question.  ♦ 
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Before  proceeding  to  answer  it  let  me  tell  you  that  I  do  not  share 
the  widespread  opinion  as  to  the  vast  difference  between  the  omis- 
sion of  circumcision  on  a  Jewish  child  and  on  the  Gentile  or 
Christian  proselyte  who  intends  to  embrace  Judaism.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  yet  proven  whether  the  performance  of  the  rite  on  a 
grown  person  is  more  barbaric  than  if  performed  on  a  child  of 
eight  days.  As  soon  as  the  argument  of  barbarism  is  brought  into 
play,  the  serious  question  arises  whether  it  is  not  more  barbarous 
to  inflict  a  wound  on  an  irresponsible,  innocent  child  than  upon  a 
responsible  man,  who  knows  beforehand  what  he  is  about  to  do, 
who  can,  if  needs  be,  make  all  necessary  preparations  (taking  chlor- 
oform, ether,  etc.,  if  he  is  afraid),  and  who  is  at  liberty  to  back 
out  in  the  last  moment.  "  Und  ist  nicht  Alios,  was  man  Kindern 
thut,  Gewalt? "  exclaimed  the  Patriarch  in  Lessing's  "  Nathan.*' 
Why,  if  the  argument  of  "  barbarism  "  is  brought  into  play,  then  I 
should  think  that  the  parents  feel  the  wound  just  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  the  tender  infant,  while  in  the  case  of  a  proselyte,  he  is 
the  only  one  who  suffers  the  bodily  pain,  which  is,  however,  or 
ought  to  be,  greatly  alleviated  by  the  consciousness  of  offering  a 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  conviction. 

Again/if  the  sources  of  Jewish  theology  should  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  a  child  born  of  a  Jewish  mother  is  ipso  facto  a  member 
of  the  Jewish  religious  community,  then  the  neglect  of  the  perform- 
ance of  Milah  on  a  child  of  Jewish  parents  might  prove  to  be  the 
minor  offense,  when  compared  to  the  omission  of  the  ceremony  in 
the  case  of  a  proselyte,  who  is  born  of  non-Jewish  parents.  Thus, 
take  it  from  whatever  point  of  view,  it  all  depends  on  the  answer  to 
the  question  whether  the  circumcision  among  the  Jews  is  a  sacra- 
ment or  merely  a  ceremony  like  Talith,  Zizzith,  Thefillin,  Shechitah. 
Succah,  the  dietary  laws,  etc. 

The  question  is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  and,  with  all  due  regard 
for  the  omniscient  American  Associated  Press  reporter,  who  claimed 
that  your  case  was  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Jewish  history, 
I  must  say  that  he  was  egregiously  mistaken.  Holdheim,  Samuel 
Hirsch,  Wechsler  and  many  more  rabbis  in  Europe  and  this  country 
acted  in  the  case  of  male  proselytes  just  as  you  did. 

Let  us,  then,  look  the  circumcision  question  squarely  in  the  face 
as  it  represented  itself  to  us  in  different  phases  in  the  course  of  our 
modern  Jewish  history,  and  we  may  arrive  more  easily  at  a  satisfac- 
tory result,  history  being  always  the  most  reliable  teacher. 
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To  my  knowledge,  the  first  time  that  this  question  had  created  a 
great  stir  was  in  1842,  when  the  "  Reform  Society  "  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  had  come  out  with  a  declaration  of  principles,  protesting 
against  the  authority  of  the  Talmud,  against  the  belief  in  a  personal 
Messiah,  while  believing  in  the  possibility  of  an  unlimited  develop- 
ment of  the  Mosaic  religion.    Acting  upon  the  principles  of  the 
"  Reform  Verein,"  one  of  its  members  neglected  the  performance  of 
the  circumcision  on  his  son.    In  consequence  of  this,  Rabbi  Treier,% 
of  Frankfort,  invoked  the  Senate  of  the  city  to  enforce  the  circum- 
cision, and,  failing  in  this,  sent  circular  letters  to  the  rabbis  of 
Germany,  Austria  and  other  countries,  asking  their  "  opinions  "  on 
the  subject.    Forty-one  rabbis  replied  that  circumcision  could  not 
be  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  a  Jewish  boy,  but  differed  greatly 
as  to  the  measures  to  be  applied  against  renitents.     Some  regarded 
them  as  "  atheists,"  others  as  "  Jews."    It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  leader  of  the  conservatives,  Dr.  Zacharias  Frankel,  while 
condemning  the  renitent  in  strong  terms,  can  not  help  conceding 
that  a  child  born  of  a  Jewish  mother  is  a  Jew  by  birth.    But  he  claims 
that  the  child  can  not  belong  to  a  Jewish  congregation  until  he  is 
circumcised.    Land  Rabbi  Dr.  Hess,  of  Eisenach- Weimar,  cham- 
pioned in  his  paper*  the  cause  of  the  "  Reform  Society."    Dr.  Leo- 
pold Zunz  recognized  an  Israelite  who  is  not  circumcised  as  a  Jew, 
and  would  not  debar  him  from  the  use  of  the   synagogue,.    He 
warned  also  against  "  church  discipline  "  and  so-called  "  penalties 
against    heretics."    Circumcision  and  Sabbath  are,  according  to 
Zunz,  of  the  same  import  as  witnesses  of  Judaism.    He  quotes 
Mechiltha  Jethro,  chapter  ii.,  as  his  authority  for  this  statement. 
Non-Jews  regarded   the  circumcision  and  Sabbath  as  sacraments.^ 
Maimonides  places  circumcision,  prayer,  Tefillin,  etc.,  in  the  cate- 
gory of  laws,  which  he  classified  as  rDntf  "  love  ").J    The  result  of 
Zunz's  "  opinion  "  is  that,  Sabbath  and  circumcision  being  of  the  same 
significance,  "  institutions  "  rather  than  ceremonies,  the  Jew  who  neg- 
lects circumcision  is  not  a  circumcised  Jew,  but  a  Jew  all  the  same.  § 

•See  his  "  Israelit  des  19ten  Jahrhunderts  1843."  The  "  opinions "  of 
twenty-eight  rabbis  on  the  circumcision  were  published  in  pamphlet  form 
as  M8.  in  1844  (Frankfort). 

tLactantius  divin.  inst.  4-17.  In  modern  times  also  Prof.  Franz  De- 
litzach. 

J  More  Nebuchim  iii.  9. 

4Znnz :  Gutachten  ueber  die  Beschneidung  (Framkfurt  a.  M.f  1844).  Also 
Ges.  8chriften  ii.  pp.  191-204. 
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Gabriel  Riesser  advocated  the  idea  that  no  father  should  be  com- 
pelled to  have  his  son  circumcised.  A  neglect  on  his  part  in  this 
respect  should  not  be  accompanied  by  evil  consequences.  Freedom 
of  conscience  must  be  respected  under  all  circumstances. 

Samuel  Holdheim*  tries  to  prove  from  Gen.  xvii.  14,  that  whoso- 
ever wants  to  find  in  this  passage  that  circumcision  is  a  sacrament 
in  Judaism  is  in  error.  For,  argues  he,  if  circumcision  makes  or 
unmakes  the  Jew,  how  can  a  Jew  who  had  neglected  this  ceremony 
be  called  a  "  destroyer  of  the  Covenant "  before  he  had  been  circum- 
cised? He  only  can  destroy  a  covenant  with  God  who  had  be- 
longed to  it  before.  This  passage  proves  the  contrary  of  what  the 
orthodox  rabbis  find  in  it,  namely,  that  the  Jewish  birth,  and  not 
the  circumcision,  make  a  person  a  Jew  to  all  legal  purposes. 

It  is  strange,  Holdheim  continues,  that  Moses  speaks  once  only 
of  the  Abrahamitic  rite,  not  even  mentioning  it  in  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  fixes  no  civil  penalty  in  the  penal  code  for  its 
neglect,  while  the  Sabbath  is  mentioned  numerous  times  as  "  sign 
of  the  covenant."  But  even  the  Talmud  f  considers  the  uncircum- 
cised  Jew  still  a  Jew.  Hence  circumcision  is  a  ceremony,  like  so 
many  others.  The  great  age  of  the  rite  proves  nothing,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  practiced  among  other  oriental  nations  long  before  its 
institution  in  Israel.  Holdheim  arraigns  Mannheimer,  of  Vienna, 
for  having  said  that  he  would  not  register  in  his  matriculation  book 
a  boy  who,  though  born  of  Jewish  parents,  had  not  been  circum- 
cised. Holdheim  claims  that  such  proceeding  would  be  fanaticism, 
as  even  the  Talmud  excludes  him  only  from  the  fold  of  Judaism 
who  worships  idols  and  denies  the  existence  of  God.J  Why  is  it, 
Holdheim  asks,  that  only  the  question  of  circumcision  animates 
the  rabbis  of  to-day  to  show  their  hierarchical  and  inquisitorial 
propensities?  Was  not  rabbinical  jurisdiction  in  former  times 
empowered  to  enforce  the  practice  of  every  Jewish  ceremony?  In 
the  Boraitho  Kethubot  85  it  is  ordered  that  he  who  would  neglect  the 
observance  of  Succah  or  Lulab  should  be  punished  by  thirty-nine 
lashes  afflicted  on  his  body  for  the  first  offense,  and  should  be 
whipped  until  he  dies  after  the  second  offense.    Who,  then,  even  of 

*  See  his  pamphlet :  "  On  Circumcision,  in  its  Religious-Dogmatical  Rela- 
tion (Schwerin  and  Berlin,  1844). 

t  Chulin  46  5a,  Abodah  Sara  27a.  See  Samuel  Holdheim  in  "  My  Bio- 
graphical History  of  Reform  Judaism.1' 

i  Megilla  td<it  Chulin  5<>,  Maimonides,  Idolatry  ii.  4,  VV2  TO3.1  S3 
*TVP  Kip- :  "  He  who  denies  the  belief  in  idolatry  is  called  a  Jew." 
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our  conservative  Jews,  would  escape  death?  The  "Sepher  Hammiz- 
voth"  wants  this  penalty  applied  to  transgressors  of  every  Jewish 
observance.  Holdheim  claims  that  the  intolerance  of  the  modern 
rabbis  in  the  question  of  circumcision  means  a  step  backward,  far 
behind  Moses  Mendelssohn,  who  had  proven  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  force  is  out  of  question  in  matters  of  religion.  He  con- 
cludes that  not  the  circumcision,  but  the  birth,  is  the  element  of  alle- 
giance to  Judaism.    Hence  an  uncircumctsed  Jew  is  a  Jew  all  the  same. 

In  a  letter  to  Zunz,  dated  March,  1849,  Geiger  said  as  follows : 

"  Circumcision  remains  a  bloody,  barbarous  act  which  fills  the 
mother  with  sickly  strain  and  the  father  with  anxiety,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  sacrifice  which  at  one  time  gave  sanction  to  the  act 
has  vanished  in  our  days,  and  does  not  deserve  to  be  perpetuated  on 
account  of  its  barbarous  character.  While  it  may  be  true  that  at 
one  time,  prompted  by  sincere  religious  feeling,  people  clung  to  it 
with  every  fibre  of  their  being,  in  our  day  it  has  for  its  support*  only 
custom  and  fear,  and  we  surely  do  not  want  to  erect  temples  to  fear  and 
custom"*  In  a  letter  to  Wechsler  of  1849,  Geiger  proposes  to  bless 
the  mother  in  presence  of  the  child,  which  ceremony  might  in  time 
supplant  the  circumcision  —  which  will  go  by  and  by  —  just  as  the 
introduction  of  confirmation  has  done  away  with  the  "  Alfanzerei  " 
of  the  Barmizvah.f 

The  same  question  created  a  stir  in  Germany  in  1847.  The  scene 
of  the  action  was  Teterow,  a  village  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and 
the  leading  actor  was  the  famous  Dr.  David  Einhorn,  then  successor 
to  Holdheim  in  the  influential  position  of  Land-rabbi  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin. A  Jew  of  Teterow  neglected  the  circumcision  of  his 
son,  but  declared  his  intention  to  have  him  reared  in  the  religion  of 
Judaism,  and  denfanded  the  matriculation  of  the  boy  in  the  register 
of  Jewish  births.  He  also  insisted  upon  naming  the  child  in  the  syna- 
gogue. The  teacher  of  the  congregation  inquired  of  the  "  ober- 
rathwJ  how  to  act  in  the  matter.  The  answer,  signed  by  Dr. 
Einhorn,  dated  November  25, 1847,  is  of  such  great  interest  that  I 
deem  it  advisable  to  translate  from  the  German  the  most  striking 
passages  and  salient  points  of  the  same.    The  whole    material  is 

•  Geiger:  Posthumous  Works,  vol.  v.,  pp.  181-182. 

+  Ibidem,  pp.  202-208.  See  my  book:  Biographical  History  of  Reform 
Judaism.    Abr.  Geiger. 

♦  This  is  a  title  and  means  "  counsellor." 
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contained  in  Einhorn's  valuable  magazine,  "  Sinai,"   vol.  ii.,  pp. 
699,  731,  763,  and  vol.  iii.,  pp.  796,  827,  859,  926,  955. 

"  Even  from  the  Talmudical  point  of  view,  it  is  a  generally  accepted, 
undisputed  principle  that,  while  circumcision  is  for  the  Jew  one  of 
the  most  sacred  and  important  religious  obligations,  it  does,  never- 
theless, not  condition  the  admission  into  the  Jewish  religious  com- 
munity. Every  one  born  of  Jewish  parents  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Jew  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  rights  as  well  as  to  obligations. 
*  *  *  A  Jew  who  worships  idols,  or  who  embraces  another 
religion,  or  who  denies  the  existence  of  God,  has  surely  stripped  off 
the  characteristic  marks  of  the  Jew  in  a  greater  measure  than  the 
uncircumcised  Jew.*  And  yet,  even  such  faithlessness  against  Ju- 
daism can  not  tear  him  from  the  chain  of  our  religious  community. 
According  to  the  rabbis,  a  public  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  involves 
the  denial  of  the  Jewish  creed,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  neglect 
,  of  circumcision,  f  In  other  words,  Sabbath  is  of  greater  import 
than  circumcision,  because  the  public  desecration  of  Sabbath  means 
the  intention  not  to  belong  any  more  to  the  Jewish  religious  com- 
munity. He  who  does  not  practice  circumcision  commits,  therefore, 
the  same  sin  as  the  one  who  neglects  a  precept,  the  transgression  of 
which  is  to  be  punished  by  knreth  (excision),  as,  for  instance,  he 
who  would  partake  of  unleavened  bread  on  Passover.  This  decision 
was  rendered  by  the  Bethden  (collegium  of  rabbis)  of  Fuerth  in  a 
note  to  Behr's  Catechism.J  And  yet  even  the  public  desecrator  of 
the  Sabbath  has  never  been  considered  as  no  longer  belonging  to 
the  Jewish  fold.  How  much  less,  then,  can  he  be  excluded  who 
does  not  practice  the  ceremony  of  circumcision,  especially  in  a  case 
where  the  father,  far  from  intending  to  break  with  our  religion, 
promises  to  rear  his  child  in  the  Jewish  religion  and  wishes  to  have 
him  named  in  the  synagogue?  Much  less  can  the  innocent  boy  be 
punished  for  a  sin  which  he  had  never  committed. 

*I  dare  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  are  very  few  Jewish 
congregations  in  America  which  can  claim  to  have  not  one  atheist  or  agnostic 
among  their  members. 

+  nn«  TXIBXh  IWtt  im  rr.b-tfS  TO13  "  He  who  does  not  observe  the 
ceremony  of  circumcision  neglects  one  observance  only."  In  this  connection 
I  call  attention  to  the  response  of  Rabbi  Salomo  ben  Adereth  ('KOTO), 
where  he  permits  a  Jew  to  eat  from  the  Shechitah  of  an  uncircumcised 
Jew.    The  passage  reads  thus :    K^DI   WrtTO   pbsiK    nfmpS   Htsmfl 

rmnn  "-»S"i»w»  irx  in*  -mS  TOwn  po  npna: 

t  This  decision  is  also  referred  to  in  Dr.  Aub's  "  opinion"  on  circumcision, 
in  Referate  Zur  Leipzeiger  Synode,  1870. 
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Einhorn  then  instructed  the  teacher  of  Teterow  to  name  the 
unciroumcised  child  in  the  synagogue,  and  concluded  with  a  hearty 
blessing  of  the  child.* 

No  wonder  that  such  a  decision,  rendered  by  a  Jewish  religious 
body  in  Germany  forty-four  years  ago,  did  not  fail  to  produce  a 
great  sensation  and  storm.  A  few  years  later  the  orthodox  preacher, 
Dr.  Saalschuetz,  of  Koenigsberg,  Ost-Prueusen,  confirmed  an  uncir- 
cumcised  Jewish  boyf  in  the  synagogue. 

The  well  known  Professor  Delitsch,  of  Leipzig,  at  that  time  in 
Rostock,  came  out  in  a  strong  letter  against  Einhorn  entitled  "  The 
Isr.  Oberrath  on  the  Circumcision,"  which  was  published  in  the 
Rustocker  Zeitung  of  December  6,  1847.  Delitsch  claims  among 
other  things  that,  from  a  Talmudical  point  of  view,  and  in  accord 
with  the  practice  of  the  synagogue,  the  desecrator  of  the  Sabbath 
deserves  death,  and  that  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  decline  of  congre- 
gational discipline  when  desecrators  of  the  Sabbath  and  trans- 
gressors of  other  ceremonies  are  counted  to  Minyan  and  called  to 
the  Thorah.  Delitsch  concedes  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
a  Jew  neglects  the  law  of  circumcision  or  any  other  Mosaic 
law.  X  He  is  looked  upon,  not  only  by  the  Talmud,  but  even 
by  the  enlightened  Joseph  Albo  as  one  who  denies  the  belief  in 
revelation,  and  as  such  he  is  no  more  considered  as  a  Jew. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Delitzsch,  as  a  Christian  missionary,  must 
have  been  shocked  by  an  official  declaration  of  a  Jewish  body  that 
circumcision  is  not  regarded  by  the  Jews  in  the  light  of  a  sacrament. 
He  was  apparently  afraid  that  such  a  declaration  might  induce 
Christians  not  to  regard  baptism  as  a  sacrament.  Hence  his  un- 
called-for meddling  in  Jewish  affairs.  Hinc  Mm  lacrimst.  It  is  a 
fact  that  orthodox  Christianity  had  always  proven  an  uncompro- 
mising enemy  of  the  Jewish  reform  movement,  because  it  felt,  and 
feels  instinctively,  that  this  movement  is  to  bring  about  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  civilized  world  under  the  banner  of  ethical  monotheism, 
which  is  identical  with  the  Judaism  of  the  prophets. 

Einhorn  replied  to  Professor  Delitsch  and  proved,  among  other 
things,  from  the  Schulchan-Aruch,  that  an  uncircumcised  Jew  is 

•  See  Einhorn's  Sinai,  ii.  736-9. 

t  Dr.  Leopold  Hein,  of  Frankfort,  and  Dr.  Wechsler,  Land  Rabbi  of  Olden- 
burg, have  done  the  same  thing. 

tThii  decision  of  Delitsch,  who  claims  to  speak  in  the  name  and  in  the 
interest  of  orthodox  Judaism  is  significant. 
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entitled  to  officiate  as  shochet.*    He  also  proved  —  and  this  is,  for 
our  subject,  of  special  importance  —  that  the  proselyte  who  intends 
to  embrace  Judaism  can  do  so,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  greatest 
rabbinical  authorities,  without  undergoing  the  operation  of  circum- 
cision.! 

An  uncircumcised  Jew  has,  according  to  the  Talmud,  the  privilege 
of  performing  Jewish  ceremonies  ( Jebamot  71a).  Einhorn  further 
said  that  Delitsch  was  mistaken  in  his  argument  that  "Kareth  " 
includes  also  exclusion  from  the  Jewish  community.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  sages  decide  that  a  person  who  commits  a  transgression 
which  is  punished  by  excision  —  death — is  exempt  from  every 
other  civil  penalty,  even  from  the  payment  of  a  fine.  That  an  un- 
circumcised person  can  not  partake  of  the  "  pessach  lamb  "  is  simply 
due  to  the  fact  that  to  be  "  uncircumcised  "  and  to  be  "  unclean  " 
are  identical  terms  from  the  biblical  point  of  view,  and  the  "  paschal 
lamb  "  is  considered  holy  food.  Hence  if  the  exclusion  from  par- 
taking of  the  paschal  lamb  would  mean,  as  Delitsch  puts  it,  an 
exclusion  from  the  Jewish  community,  the  Israelite  who  is  unfor- 
tunately unclean  through  contact  with  a  dead  body  would  have  to 
be  excluded  from  the  pale  of  Judaism. 

Aside  from  this,  the  carelessness  with  which  Moses  treated  the 
circumcision  of  his  son  (Exod.  iv.  25),  and  the  fact  that  all  the 
Israelites  who  were  born  in  the  wilderness  were  not  circumcised  at  all 
(Joshua  v.  5),  proves  conclusively  that  during  the  biblical  period  a 
neglect  of  circumcision  could  not  have  been  accompanied  with 
exclusion  from  the  fold  of  Israel. 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Einhorn  politely  declines  to  accept  Delitzsch's 
suggestion  that  the  only  way  for  the  Jews  to  free  themselves  from 
the  yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law  would  be  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

Professor  Delitsch  replied  again,  and  Dr.  Einhorn  followed  with 
an  answer,  in  which  he  emphatically  protested  against  the  sacra- 
mental significance  of  the  circumcision.  The  fact  that  a  circum- 
cised non-Jew  was  entitled  to  partake  of  the  paschal  lamb  is  proof 
of  its  non-sacramental  character.  The  Jewish  birth  confers  the  same 
privilege  upon  a  male  child  that  it  bestows  upon  a  female  child, 
which  is  another  proof  that  allegiance  to  Judaism  and  circumcision 
are  two  distinct  subjects,  and  independent  of  each  other.    (In  a 

*  Shulchan  Aruch,  Yore  Deah  ii.,  p.  768 ;  also  $1,  ibidim. 
t  Jebamot,  46a.    Sinai,  iv.  769.    Rabbi  Joshua  is  alluded  to. 
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resolution  passed  at  the  Rabbinical  Conference  of  Philadelphia  the 
very  same  words  are  used.) 

According  to  Yoreh  Deah,  266, 12,*  the  male  child  of  a  baptised 
Jewess  must  be  circumcised,  which  proves  that  being  born  of  Jewish 
parentage  constitutes  allegiance  to  Judaism,  even  when  these  parents 
have  embraced  another  religion.  If  rank  apostacy  does  not  exclude 
a  person  from  the  pale  of  Judaism,-  how  much  less  will  the  neglect 
of  one  ceremony — and  be  it  such  an  important  one  as  Sabbath  f 
or  circumcision — accomplish  this?  Delitsch's  great  mistake  was 
that  the  penalty  of  kareth  was  for  him  equivalent  to  exclusion  from 
the  Jewish  fold,  while,  in  fact,  it  means  "excision,"  "extermina- 
tion," a  punishment  inflicted  by  God.  According  to  this  theory, 
which  is  shared  by  the  orthodox  Jews,  a  person  who  transgresses 
one  of  the  thirty-five  J  other  laws,  aside  from  circumcision,  which 
are  punished  with  rPO,  would  have  to  be  excluded  from  the  pale  of 
Judaism. 

Delitsch,  driven  from  his  positions,  intrenched  himself  in  a  "  last 
forced  word  against  the  statements  of  the  land  rabbi "  behind  the 
"  opinions  "  of  orthodox  rabbis  on  the  circumcision,  as  published 
in  the  "  Rabbinische  Gutachten  Ueber  die  Beschneidung."  § 

The  controversy  came  to  a  close  by  a  declaration  of  Dr.  Einhorn, 
in  which  he  proved  that  Delitsch  was  a  dilettent  so  far  as  a  discussion 
on  Talmudical  questions  is  concerned.  Among  other  things  he 
said: 

"  Should  thousands  of  rabbis  in  our  day  declare  that  circumcis- 
ion is  a  condition  of  admittance  into  the  Jewish  congregation,  it 
would  nevertheless  remain  true  that  according  to  Talmudical  doc- 
trine the  Jewish  parentage  conditions  membership  in  a  Jewish  con. 
gregation."  *  *  *  Rabbinical  or  historical  Judaism  recognizes 
even  the  children  of  baptised  parents  as  Jews.  These  are  facts. 
Therefore,  he  who  claims  that  rabbinical  Judaism  considers  an  un- 
circumcised  Jew  as  ipso  excluded  from  the  pale  of  Judaism  has 
stated  an  untruth,  and  has  willingly  or  unwittingly  committed 
treachery  against  the  cause  of  Judaism. 

•See  3HT  TtfD  and  p3  TOtt 

t  Delitsch,  more  consistent  than  the  leaders  of  orthodoxy  of  the  present, 
excluded  also  Sabbath-breakers  from  the  Jewish  fold. 

♦  Such  as  eating  lard,  blood,  chomez  on  Passover,  etc. 

$  Collected  and  edited  by  Rabbi  Trier,  of  Frankfort  1844.  See  also  ch, 
Tii.  My  Biographical  History  of  Reformed  Judaism, 
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A  similar  case  to  the  one  in  Teterow-Mecklenburg  happened  in 
Horic,  Bohemia,  in  1857,  when  a  physician,  Dr.  Levit,  refused  to 
have  his  son  circumcised.  Einhorn  took  the  same  stand  as  in  1847. 
(See  "  Sinai,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  699  and  731  FP.) 

Dr.  Elias  Gruenebaum,  in  his  "  Ethics  of  Judaism,"  in  a  chapter 
on  "  Proselytism,"  says :  "  That  while  circumcision  of  heathens 
who  were  converted  to  Judaism  was  considered  desirable,  it  was  not 
made  obligatory"    (pp.  344  and  Josephus'  Antiq.  xx.  2-4.) 

In  the  Leipsic  Synod,  in  1869,  Dr.  Engel  and  Professor  Fuerst  sub- 
mitted the  question  whether  a  child  who  had  not  been  circumcised 
was  for  all  purposes  to  be  considered  a  Jew.  The  question  was 
referred  to  a  special  committee  consisting  of  Drs.  Aub,  Wechsler 
and  the  conservative  Landau,  who  all  three  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive* 

The  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1869  declared  that  a  male  born 

of  a  Jewish  mother  is  considered  a  Jew,  although  uncircumrisfd,  and  a 

member  of  the  Jewish  congregation  by  mere  birth  alone,  just  as  well 

as  the  female  is.    The  Synod  of  Augsburg  in  1871  reported  favorably 

upon  a  resolution  that  a  Jew  is  considered  a  Jew  even  without  circum- 
cision. 

In  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Sinai  Congregation  of  March  25 
and  April  9, 1885,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed: 

Resolved,  That  the  Abrahamitic  rite  is  not  an  essential  condition, 
the  compliance  with  which  must  precede  or  follow  admittance  to 
membership  in  Sinai  Congregation,  f 

*  Dr.  Wechsler,  the  life-long  friend  of  Geiger,  called  attention  in  his  report 
to  the  fact  that  in  Exodus,  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy  greater  stress  is  laid 
on  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  which  is  called  oS'2  fT^a  and  tffct 
(Exod.  xxxi.  13)  than  upon  circumcision,  and  that  the  Sabbath-breaker  was 
stoned  to  death,  while  Kareth  was  the  only  penalty  for  the  neglect  of  cir- 
cumcision. He  also  mentions  that  Moses  had  entered  into  a  covenant  with 
the  whole  uncircumcised  generation  of  the  wilderness  (Deut.  xxix.  9ff 
n**D2  tpa?*"?).  In  the  Decalogue  of  Exodus  as  well  as  of  Deuteronomy, 
Sabbath  is  mentioned,  circumcision,  however,  ignored.  See  also  Ezek. 
xliv.  79,  and  Talm.  Sebachlm  226,  Tossafot  S"tf  rK*l  (Referate  ueber  die  d. 
ersten  Isr.  Synode  zu  Leipzig  ueberreichten  Anfraege,  pp.  218-220  (Berlin 
1870.) 

t  See  Julius  Rosenthal's  pamphlet  yttlfl  ptn,  extracts  from  proceedings  of 
Chicago  Sinai  Congregation,  March  25  and  April  9, 1885.  A  similar  resolu- 
tion has  been  passed  a  few  months  ago  (lfe90)  by  the  conservative  congrega- 
tion in  Vicksburg,  Miss. 
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Rabbi  Dr.  K.  Kohler  spoke  in  the  Pittsburg  Rabbinical  Confer- 
ence, November,  1886,  of  the  circumcision  of  an  adult  proselyte  as 
of  a  "  barbaric  rite." 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  in  nuce  a  history  of  the  circumcision 
question  in  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  unbiased  reader  must  feel  convinced  after  a  careful  penisal  of 
this  material  that  circumcision  was  never  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  sacrament,  not  even  by  the  teachers  of  the  Talmud,  and  surely  not 
in  the  biblical  literature.  This  being  the  case,  the  neglect  of  thia 
rite  on  the  side  of  an  adult  proselyte  means  simply  the  setting  aside 
of  one  of  the  613  Mosaic  laws  (m¥D  r*Tn)i  and  can,  from  a  logical 
point  of  view,  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  greater  offense  than,  for 
instance,  the  transaction  of  a  business  on  the  Sabbath  day,  the 
wearing  of  Shatnez,*  the  neglect  of  Zizith,  a  partaking  of  oysters, 
ham,  etc.  And  inasmuch  as  the  closing  of  a  store  on  the  Sabbath, 
the  abstinence  from  forbidden  food  and  from  wearing  prohibited 
apparel  are  not  connected  with  painful  physical  sufferings,  those 
who  set  aside  the  practice  of  these  Mosaic  precepts  —  and  thousands 
of  so-called  conservative  Jews  belong  to  this  class  —  we  are,  to  say 
the  least,  not  better  than  a  Gentile,  who  embraces  Judaism  without 
subjecting  himself  to  a  very  painful  operation. 

The  words  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wise,  spoken  at  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ference of  1869,  have,  it  seems  to  me,  lost  nothing  of  their  force  in 
our  days.  In  support  of  his  resolution  to  admit  proselytes  into  the 
Jewish  fold  without  the  Abrahamitic  rite,  he  said  among  other 
things :  "  There  are  at  present  innumerable  men  who  agree  with 
us  in  principle,  who  are  enthused  for  our  religious  idea,  who  share 
with  us  the  deep  conviction  of  the  unity  of  God,  who  would  there- 
fore be  most  willing  to  proclaim  with  full  sincerity  and  conviction 
the  Shrna  Israel.  Only  this  ceremony  is  the  great  obstacle.  Not 
because  these  men  lack  the  courage  to  offer  a  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  their  conviction,  but  because  this  ceremony  is  in  contradic- 
tion with  the  spirit  of  our  religion.  It  is  our  task  to  win  these 
people  for  our  cause." 

I  can  not  conclude  in  a  more  appropriate  way  than  by  adding  the 
following  passage  of  Geiger  with  respect  to  Wise's  resolution : 

"  The  question  is  postponed,  but  it  will  return  there  in  accord 
with  its  entire  weight.  It  is  not  a  question  of  low  proselytism,  of 
mean  bartering  after  souls ;  we  are  not  after  "  the  poor  in  spirit." 
*    *    *    But  it  is  a  question  of  opening  wide  the  halls  of  Judaism 

•A  suit  of  clothes  made  of  woolen  and  linen. 
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to  enlightened  professors  of  the  pure  belief  in  God,  and  it  most  be 
demonstrated  whether  the  progress  of  Judaism  in  our  days,  which 
is  not  checked  by  outward  circumstances,  can  rise  to  the  height  of 
Deuteronomy,  which  (chap.  x.  16)  admonishes  only  to  circumcise 
the  foreskin  of  the  heart,  and  nowhere  makes  mention  of  the  real 
circumcision.  It  must  be  shown  whether  modern  Judaism  is  capable 
of  grasping  the  spiritual  height  of  a  Jeremiah  (ix.  25)  and  of  an 
Ezekiel  xliv.  7-9),  who  mention  reproachingly  only  the  foreskin  of 
the  flesh  if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  the  foreskin  of  the  heart.  It 
must  be  seen  whether  the  present  teachers  do  not  sink  down  below 
the  teacher  of  the  Mishna,  Rabbi  Joshua,  who  deemed  the  bath 
sufficient  for  the  admittance  of  a  proselyte  into  the  fold  of  Judaism,  and 
who  did  not  demand  the  circumcision.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  rabbis  of  the  present  generation  will  be  mindful  of  the  admoni- 
tions which  Leon  de  Modena  *  has  given  on  the  subject  of  prose- 
lytes two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  in  his  tao  Vp  (voice  of  the 
"  fool,"  or  better  of  the  lion).  Leon  de  Modena  complained  in  his 
clearsightedness  that  people  did  not  understand  the  true  import  of 
proselytiem,  and  that  here  as  everywhere  else  the  observances  cause 
obstruction  and  ruin.  The  following  modus  operandi  ought  to  have 
been  followed :  At  first  admonition  and  investigation  have  to  pro- 
ceed, so  that  it  might  be  known  whether  the  proselyte  is  prompted 
by  a  religious  impulse  or  an  outside  influence.  Then  he  ought  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  great  significance  of  the  circumcision. 
If  he  is  willing  to  undergo  the  operation,  then  well  and  good.  If 
not,  he  may  take  the  ritual  bath,  and  he  has  been  made  a  Jew  by  means 
of  this.  *  *  *  We  do  not  find  in  the  Bible  that  Jethro  or  any 
other  proselyte  had  undergone  the  rite  of  circumcision.  This 
institution  would  have  made  it  easy,  for  the  nations  to  accept  the 
Thorah,  but  only  according  to  the  precepts  of  Moses,  not,  however, 
in  acccrd  with  the  arbitrary  later  additions.  In  this  way  the  Mes- 
sianic goal  would  have  been  accomplished.  *  *  *  The  nations 
would  have  accepted,  instead  of  Christianity,  Judaism,  provided 
that  the  unnecessary  burdens  would  have  been  avoided.  We  all  would 
have  been  one  people  —  Jews.  Judaism  would  have  become  the 
universal  religion.  As  it  is,  however,  we  have  become  an  object  of 
ridicule  and  a  laughing  stock,  and  we  have  always  sunk  deeper. 

*  He  was  rabbi  in  Venice.  See  Geiger's  Monography  on  the  subject  (Bres 
lau,  1856).  Also  Einhorn's  treatment  of  the  subject  in  "  Sinai"  vols.  i.  and 
ii.,  39ff,  69ff,  107ff ,  560, 579,  609,  642.  672. 
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Oh,  that  we  may  not  go  on  blindly  in  this  way !  Yes,  the  need  of 
the  Talmud  wisdom  are  the  "  pillars  of  the  exile,"  for  they  preserve 
us  in  the  exile  and  in  servitude.* 

Geiger  concludes  his  article :  Thus  we  look  iorward  with  great 
expectations  to  the  further  development  in  America.  May  a  fresh 
breeze  come  to  us  from  there  and  vivify  us. 

This  was  written  December  19, 1870,  in  Berlin.  Geiger  no  longer 
walks  the  earth  among  the  living.  May  his  spirit,  however,  enliven 
the  next  Baltimore  conference  of  rabbis  in  America.  This  is  the 
hope  of  his  admiring  disciple, 

Dr.  Emanuel  Schreiber, 

Rabbi  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


RESPONSE  OP  DR.  MAX  LANDSBERG, 

Of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rochester.  N.  Y.,  August  25, 1890. 
Rabbi  H.  Berkowitz,  Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

Dear  Sir  : — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  August  20th  I  would  say  that 
the  question  raised  by  you  is  of  great  practical  importance.  It  is 
one  which  ought  to  be  settled  in  some  authoritative  manner. 

The  rite  of  circumcision  has  never  been  regarded  as  a  sacrament 

without  which  one  could  not  be  considered  a  Jew.   In  Biblical  times 

an  uncircumcised  inhabitant  of  Palestine  enjoyed  all  religious  and 

political  privileges  with  the  single  exception  of  being  debarred  from 

participation  in  the  Passover  sacrifice. 

There  is  even  no  doubt  that  full  proselytes  were  received  without 
this  rite.    Proof  of  this  is  the  example  of  the  two  princes,  Izates  and 

Monobazes  and  the  decision  of  Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Chanaja   tat&t?  *ti 

Through  the  force  of  circumstances  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness 
grew  among  the  Jews,  they  became  afraid  of  proselytes  and  placed 
insurmountable  obstacles  in  their  way.  This  was  right  and  proper 
at  its  time,  but  we  are  differently  situated.  We  should  at  least  prac- 
tice as  we  preach. 

We  constantly  assert  that  our  religion  is  destined  to  win  all  man- 
kind for  the  belief  in  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 

•  Geiger's  Zeitschrif t  f uer  Wissenschaf t  und  Leben,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  26-27,  and 
Beehinath  Haikabalah  Ed.  Reggio  Goerz,  1852,  pp.  33  and  59. 
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man.  But  instead  of  opening  our  doors  wide  for  those  who,  in  full 
harmony  with  our  views,  wish  to  join  us,  we  still  place  in  their  waj 
a  barrier  of  the  most  effective  character,  a  barrier  which  it  is  time 
to  break  down.  I  declare  without  hesitation  that  I  favor  the  accept- 
ance of  proselytes  who,  after  sufficient  instruction,  make  a  solemn 
declaration  that  they  will  participate  in  our  mission  and  adopt  the 
Jewish  religion.    With  kind  regards,  yours  sincerely, 

Max  Landsberg. 


RESPONSE  OP  DR.  S.  HECHT, 

Of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

To  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  Berkowitz,  Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

My  Dear  Colleague  : — The  question  you  submit  to  me,  among 
others,  whether  the  modern  Rabbi  is  justified  in  receiving  into  Juda- 
ism a  male  convert  without  Mil  ah,  is  one  of  great  delicacy  and 
not  easily  disposed  of  It  is  a  question  which  should  be  answered, 
if  at  all,  only  after  the  most  careful  reflection  and  with  due  regard 
to  the  possible  consequences.  Radical  changes  and  startling  inno- 
vations appear  to  me  risky,  if  not  dangerous,  and  convenience  and 
expediency  ought  not,  in  my  humble  opinion,  decide  where  a  prin- 
ciple is  involved.  But  neither  should  the  mere  argument,  u  This 
has  been  custom  and  usage  since  time  immemorial,"  be  regarded  of 
sufficient  weight  to  stand  in  the  way  of  rational  reform. 

The  inviolability  of  Biblical  injunctions  must  be  denied  on  the 
face  of  the  many  precepts  and  practices  laid  down  in  and  prescribed 
by  the  Torab,  which  in  modern  life  are  observed  neither  by  the  so- 
called  orthodoxy  nor  by  the  Reform.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  not 
only  the  privilege  but  the  duty  of  every  man  to  allow  reason  a  voice 
in  the  disposition  of  religious  matters.  Now  this  reason  leads  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  essence  of  Judaism  does  not  find  its  ex- 
pression in  external  signs  so  much  as  in  the  conviction,  the  pro- 
fession and  the  practice  or  life.  Were  the  Abrahamic  rite  all  sufficient 
in  making  the  true  Jew,  Judaism  would  bloom  and  flourish.  But 
it  is  only  too  well  known  that  men,  although  Jews  by  the  accident 
of  their  birth,  are  not  Jews  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  Besides 
the  most  orthodox  opinion  in  defending  Milah  and  champion- 
iiftg  -fts  uses  as  one  of  the  most  weighty  arguments  it  can  adduce 
the  opinion  of  physicians  recommending  the  Milah  as  a  sanitary 
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measure.  But  surely  the  adult  Gentile  can  not  be  affected  by  the 
omission  of  the  rite,  while  his  reception  without  the  sign  of  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  does  not  exclude  the  male  children  born  into 
Jewish  families  from  the  operation  of  that  law,  or  rite.  Reason 
therefore  strongly  recommends  the  adoption  of  a  more  humane  treat- 
ment of  those  who  sincerely  wish  to  join  our  ranks.  And  my 
humble  opinion,  based  exclusively  upon  common  sense  and  reason, 
therefore  is  that  where  probation,  profession  and  character  show  the 
man  to  be  qualified  and  willing  for  the  performance  of  the  duties 
devolving  upon  an  Israelite,  to  be  admitted  without  necessarily 
acting  the  Abrahamic  rite  as  one  of  the  conditions  sine  qua  non. 

Respectfully, 

S.  Hecht. 


PUBLISHED  OPINION  OF  DR.  K.  KOHLER, 

Of  New  York. 
THE  ABRAHAMIC   RITE   AND  THE  MISTAKES  OF  MODERN  ORTHODOXY. 

To  The  American  Hebrew  : — In  your  last  editorial,  the  third  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  an  interview  I  had  with  a  reporter  of  the 
New  York  Herald  regarding  the  admission  of  a  proselyte  into  Juda- 
ism without  circumcision,  you  challenge  me  with  the  "  candor  of 
which  I  am  capable,"  to  revise  my  opinion  of  the  Abrahamitic  cove- 
nant "  in  the  light  of  special  medical  knowledge,"  as  offered  by  Dr. 
Romondino,  a  San  Diego  physician. 

To  this  I  would  reply,  first  of  all,  suppose  that  Dr.  Romondino's 
authority  is  great  enough  to  outweigh  the  opinions  of  prominent 
physicians  who  deny  the  salutary  character  of  circumcision,  if 
not  as  a  prophylact  in  exceptional  cases,  you  fail  to  prove  that 
when  performed  on  adults,  the  surgical  operation,  unless  made  to 
avert  greater  dangers,  is,,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  R.,  conducive  to 
health,  and  not,  as  I  hold,  fraught  with  greater  risks  and  in  itself 
cruel  and  barbarous. 

2.  You  construe  my  words  as  to  imply  a  general  condemnation 
of  the  rite  of  circumcision  as  barbarous,  whereas  both  in  the  Herald 
interview  and  at  the  Pittsburg  conference  I  spoke  only  of  adults. 

3.  You  must  blame  the  late  Dr.  Geiger  for  first  having,  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Zunz  in  1845,  termed  the  Abrahamic  rite  u  a  barbarous  bloody 
act,  which  has  only  custom  and  fear  as  its  supports." 
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4.  You  ought  to  censure  the  prophet  Jeremiah  and  the  author  of 
the  fifth  book  of  Moses,  not  my  humble  self,  for  having  attempted 
to  abolish  the  pagan  and,  as  regards  origin,  certainly  "  barbaric  v 
rite  of  circumcisiob.  Nor,  indeed,  would  I  undertake  the  herculean 
task  for  which  even  Moses  had  striven  in  vain;  for  the  Mosaic 
books  plainly  tell  us  that  no- sooner  had  he  set  the  African  custom 
aside  than  his  wife,  Zipporah,  reintroduced  it,  prompted  by  fear  of 
an  avenging  God.* 

5.  You  claim  to  speak  from  an  arthodox  point  of  view  when  en- 
deavoring to  show  that  the  Abrahamic  rite  is  a  hygienic  measure, 
but  you  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  performance  of  the  rite  is,  in 
the  estimate  of  Rabbinical  tradition  and  Talmudical  law  so  far 
remote  from  being  a  hygienic  measure  that  in  case  (a)  of  a  child 
born  with  the  Abrahamic  seal  on  his  body  the  rite  consists  in  the 
ejection  of  a  drop  of  blood,  as  the  blood  alone  constitutes  the  cove- 
nant ;  and  that  (b)  a  Gentile  surgeon  is  not  considered  qualified  to 
perform  the  operation,  because  only  a  Jew  can  perform  the  sacra- 
mental  act  (bw  f?lDn). 

6.  Your  own  arguments  put  you  into  a  dilemma  which  renders 
your  standpoint  altogether  illogical,  if  not  untenable.  Either  the 
law  is  a  hygienic  measure,  and  then  it  concerns  man  as  man ;  or  it 
is  a  religious  ceremony,  in  which  case  it  concerns  the  Jew  as  one  in 
need  of  this  sacramental  sign. 

While  declaring  it  to  be  a  $acrament<d  sign  of  the  Abrahamic 
covenant,  the  Mosaic  law  is  certainly  consistent  in  putting  the 
penalty  of  death  (excision)  on  its  neglect  on  the  part  of  any  of 
Abraham's  descendants.  Yet  the  very  moment  the  law  is  under- 
stood to  be  one  concerning  the  health  of  man  in  general,  it  is  hard 
to  find  a  reason  why  it  should  be  confined  to  the  Jewish  race  and 
not  like  any  other  moral  law  be  considered  and  declared  as  binding 

•I  would  especially  refer  to  the  instructive  article  on  Circumcision  by  T. 
K.  Cheyne,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  A  careful  study  of  the  subject, 
from  an  ethnological  point  of  view,  must  con  vice  any  impartial  observer 
that  circumcision  was,  and  among  the  many  savage  tribes  of  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia and  America  still  is,  a  rite  of  initiation  into  manhood,  frequently 
under  very  painful  forms,  in  order  to  test  the  fortitude  of  the  youth  and  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  a  whole  group  of  the  boys  of  the  clan  are 
thus  consecrated  by  their  blood  in  a  semi-religious  manner  to  the  tribal 
service.  The  main  stress  being  laid  upon  the  act  and  not  upon  the  fact  of 
circumcision,  it  is  evident  that  all  hygienic  reasons  given  are  of  secondary 
origin  and  importance. 
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for  all  men  alike,  unless  the  Mosaic  law  is  made  liable  to  the  charge 
of  consigning  all  nations  but  the  Jewish  to  physical  ruin  and  per- 
dition. 

In  other  words,  either  the  rite  of  circumcision  is  solely  religious  in 
its  nature,  a  mark  of  distinction  for  the  Jewish  race,  or  it  is  a  sani- 
tary measure  pertaining  to  man  as  such,  In  the  former  case  you 
must  leave  medicine  alone.  In  the  other  case  it  ought  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  a  Congress  of  Physicians,*  and  recommended  to  the 
proper  civil  authorities  for  general  adoption  everywhere  and  among 
all  classes. 

It  is  a  similar  piece  of  folly  to  claim  the  Dietary  Laws  to  be  laws 
of  hygiene  and  yet  confine  their  observance  only  to  Jews,  as  though 
the  rest  of  mankind  was  not  worth  preserving. 

As  long  as  religious  ceremonies  are  to  serve  either  as  symbolic 
acts,  or  as  marks  of  distinction,  it  is  quite  proper  and  legitimate  to 
have  their  observance  limited  to  the  sect  or  race  for  whom  they 
have  the  desired  significance  of  sacredncss.  But  as  soon  as  they 
are  presented  as  laws  of  hygiene  they  lose  their  distinctively  sec- 
tarian or  racial  character,  and  become  moral  laws  whose  observation 
should  be  incumbent  upon  all  men.  To  limit  such  laws  to  the  Jew- 
ish race  is  in  itself  an  exclusion  which  can  only  be  termed  cruel 
and  "  barbarous." 

New  York,  Sept.  22, 1890.  Dr.  K.  Kohler. 


PUBLISHED  OPINION  OF  THE  REV.  DR.  M.  SAMFIELD, 

Or  Memphis,  Tens. 

The  above  open  letter  to  the  Rabbis  of  the  United  States  has  been 
published  in  the  Jewish  press,  but  not  one  of  the  editors  has  given 
a  direct  answer  in  response  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Berkowitz's  inquiry.  Most 
of  them  refer  the  inquirer  to  the  pamphlet  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
B.  Felsenthal.  Very  considerate  and  accommodating  indeed !  As  if 
Rabbi  Berkowitz  were  not  aware  of  that  monograph  or  had  not 
read  it  The  Rev.  Dr.  Felsenthal  does  not  furnish  an  emphatic  and  de- 
cisive answer  to  our  worthy  colleague's  interrogatory.    It  is  simply 

•Dr.  Roeensweig,  a  Jewish  member  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  Prussian 
army,  has  actually,  in  a  pamphlet  published  1873,  proposed  the  general 
introduction  of  circumcision  for  hygienic  purposes,  but  the  moment  this 
would  be  approved  of  the  rite  would  cease  to  form  "  a  sign  of  the  Covenant." 
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a  treatise  which  theoretically  discusses  the  question  and  furnishes 
the  various  opinions  of  the  rabbis  of  the  Talmud  and  later  ritual 
codexes.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Felsenthal  even  takes  pains  to  advise  his  col- 
leagues  to  follow  ancient  authority,  until  a  decision  may  be  had  by 
the  united  consensus  of  many  rabbis.  But  how  can  any  rabbi  act 
upon  ancient  authority  if  that  is  conflicting?  If  one  says :  Kotha 
gerim  le'yisrael  ke'aapachas,  we  infer  that  we  ought  not  to  accept  any 
proselytes  at  all.  And  how  can  we  apply  to  our  modern  times  the 
declaration  of  R.  Meir,  that  if  a  person  makes  merely  the  negative 
assertion  "  that  he  would  not  worship  idols,"  he  is  to  be  considered 
a  Ger  Tashav.  And  how  can  a  decision  be  had  now  by  the  united 
consensus  of  many  rabbis  if  the  rabbis  are  afraid  to  discuss  the 
question  in  conference,  and  even  if  a  venerable  rabbi,  the  Nestor  of 
the  Jewish  ministry,  publishes  an  evasive  reply  to  his  pupil  instead 
of  giving  a  positive  answer? 

It  is  remarkable  how  ready  and  eager  our  modern  rabbis  in  Amer- 
ica are  to  call  in  question,  to  discuss,  to  abrogate  and  to  lay  low 
the  "  covenant  of  ethical  import  and  sublime  moral  value  "  the  Sab- 
bath; how  courageous  and  bold  they  are  in  setting  aside  ancient 
authority  and  landmarks,  biblical  and  talmudical  rule,  when  the 
question  of  Sunday  services  arises,  when  mines  are  laid  in  the  con- 
gregation eventually  to  overthrow  the  sacred  pillars  of  worship  on 
the  Sabbath.  And  how  timid,  how  cautious  and  how  considerate 
the  same  rabbis  are  when  "  the  Blood  Covenant "  is  to  be  called  up 
for  discussion,  and  when  the  present  phase  of  historical  develop- 
ment of  Judaism  demands  a  definite  answer  to  the  inquiry :  Shall 
we  admit  proselytes  at  all?  and  if  we  admit  them,  shall  we  exact  the 
same  rite  as  was  demanded  in  ancient  times  when  bloody  sacrifices 
were  prevalent  everywhere  as  a  religious  discipline  and  requirement? 
Ah,  it  makes  all  the  difference  whether  or  not  the  applause  and  pop- 
ularity from  among  the  multitude  are  in  the  front  of  a  question  or 
not  1 — Jewish  Spectator,  Memphis,  August  8, 1890. 

The  utterances  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Felsenthal  regarding  the  admission 
of  proselytes,  as  recently  published,  have  been  a  surprise  to  us. 
Comparing  them  with  the  dignified,  scholarly  exposition  he  gave  of 
the  question  several  years  ago,  the  latest  u  thesis  "  of  the  Doctor  is 
mere  twaddle.  It  is  full  of  loop-holes  and  makeshifts,  the  writer 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  "  we  might "  and  "  we  may,"  evading  a 
direct  answer  to  a  plain  question  and  merely  saying  in  a  negative 
way :  "  I  would  not  object  to  the  admission  of  such  proselytes.1' 
It  was  a  superfluous  effort  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Felsenthal  to  prove 
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that  no  reform  measure  on  the  part  of  rabbi,  congregation  and 
conference  can  be  made  obligatory  and  compulsory  upon  those  who 
do  not  give  their  assent  of  opinion  and  decline  to  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  majority.  Ever  since  the  first  rabbinical  confer- 
ence met  this  principle  has  been  promulgated  and  emphasized  at 
every  occasion.  The  question  in  its  simple  form  and  without  being 
draped  in  sophistry  presents  itself  in  this  manner :  Is  it  compatible 
with  the  sublime  and  humane  ethics  of  Judaism  and  our  lofty  con- 
ception of  God  to  require  the  "blood  covenant"  of  an  adult  prose- 
lyte? Why  should  rabbis  and  congregations  insist  upon  the  most 
rigid  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  one  covenant  and  then  per- 
mit and  tolerate  the  open  violation  of  another  (Sabbath)  on  the  part 
of  the  proselyte?  There  must  be  no  evasion  or  mental  reservation 
in  dealing  with  such  questions — an  honest  and  logical  opinion  is 
needed  in  the  premises. — Jewish  Spectator,  October  17, 1890. 

The  editor  of  the  Hebrew  Journal  attempts  to  controvert  our  state- 
ment that  the  late  Dr.  Einhorn  did  make  declaration  against  the 
Abrahamic  rite  a*  a  sine  qua  non  for  a  1  mission  of  child  or  man  to 
Judaism.  Our  worthy  contemporary  must  not  have  read  anything 
of  the  great  controversey  between  Dr.  Einhorn  and  Prof.  Delitzsch, 
when  the  former  was  Landrabbiner  in  Mecklenberg  Schwerin  (1847), 
nor  seems  he  to  have  had  at  hand  the  proceedings  of  the  Braun- 
schweig Rabbinical  Conference  and  of  the  first  Philadelphia  con- 
vention. During  the  discussions  had  at  these  various  occasions 
upon  that  question,  and  in  articles  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Jewish  Times,  Dr.  Einhorn  emphatically  asserted  that  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  Talmud,  a  man  who  was  not  subjected  to  the  Abrahamic 
rite  could  perform  the  function  as  Shochet,  and  as  a  proselyte  could 
be  admitted  by  merely  taking  the  ritual  bath — circumcision  is  not 
absolutely  a  requirement  for  admission  into  the  fold  of  Judaism. 

Strange  inconsistency  !  The  quasi  orthodox  papers  published  in 
New  York  raise  a  hue  and  cry  about  the  admission  of  the  proselyte 
Gelat  at  Kansas  City,  and  in  their  silly  syllabus  thunder  forth  that 
such  a  man,  without  the  credentials  of  the  sacrificial  rite,  shall  not 
and  will  not  be  admitted  in  any  orthodox  congregation.  They  claim 
that  a  new  line  of  separation  has  been  drawn  by  reform  rabbis  be- 
tween reform  Jews  and  their  orthodox  brethren.  Now,  if  any  cove- 
nant decreed  in  the  Bible  is  greater  and  higher  than  any  other,  it  is 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath ;  it  is  commanded  in  the  Decalogue, 
it  has  an  ethical  raison  d'etre,  it  has  a  claim  and  an  authority  a  for- 
tiori.   Why  such  inconsistency,  and  admit  the  man  as  a  member 
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of  an  orthodox  congregation  who  violates  the  higher  and  sublimcr 
covenant,  and  exclude  the  other  who  omits  an  obligation  of  a  lesser 
ethical  value  and  of  subordinate  relative  position  in  Bible  and  Tal- 
mud? As  to  the  dividing  of  the  ways  between  Reform  and  Ortho- 
doxy the  Hebrew  Journal  is  correct,  only  that  our  contemporary  is 
very  tardy  in  finding  it  out  Concerning  ceremonialism  and  exter- 
nal rites,  Reform  and  Orthodoxy  will  always  be  at  variance  with 
each  other,  at  least  as  long  as  those  terms  retain  {heir  significance 
and  meaning.  Reform  believes  in  historical  development,  whilst 
orthodoxy  clings  to  the  imaginary  authority  of  tradition ;  the  former 
maintains  that  Oriental  customs  are  no  part  of  religion,  the  latter 
endeavor  to  keep  them  up  in  the  synagogue ;  Reform  emphasises 
and  extols  the  spirit  and  ethical  principles  of  Judaism  and  favors 
rational  inquiry.  Orthodoxy,  whilst  also  recognizing  the  intrinsic 
value  of  Jewish  ethics,  covers  Judaism  with  the  crystalized  forma- 
tions of  dead  issues.  Here  are  enumerated  some  of  the  differences 
which  divide  the  ways  of  Israelites  who  otherwise  in  the  essentials 
of  Judaism,  are  in  accord  with  each  other. — Jemek  Spectator,  Sep- 
tember 12, 1890. 

t  The  high  esteem  and  reverence  in  whioh  we  hold  the  venerable 
editor  of  the  leraelite  almost  tempted  us  to  remain  silent  after 
reading  the  extremely  feeble  and  evasive  criticism  directed  against 
Mr.  Loeb's  dissertation  on  "  Circumcision,"  which  recently  appeared 
in  pamphlet  form*  after  having  been  published  in  the  columns  of 
the  Spectator.  We  consider  it  a  point  of  honor,  however,  to  speak 
a  few  words  in  behalf  of  the  right  of  any  educated*  and  cultured  mind 
in  young  Israel  to  express  an  honest  opinion  concerning  any  cus- 
tom, law  or  doctrine  of  Judaism.  Mr.  Loeb  could  not  submit  the 
question  to  a  rabbinical  conference  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  men- 
tion. He  could  not  propose  the  question  to  the  convocation  of  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations ;  it  would  be  returned  to 
him  with  the  remark  that  it  is  a  subject  foreign  to  the  deliberations 
of  the  Union.  Even  the  editor  of  the  Israelite  refers  Mr.  Loeb  and 
the  readers  of  the  Israelite  to  Webster's  Dictionary  for  an  explana- 
tion ;  this  is  the  first  time  we  learn  that  we  must  look  upon  that 
etymological  authority  as  a  commentary  of  the  concepts  of  Juda- 
ism, and  as  a  text-book  of  the  primitive  history  of  certain  rites  and 
ceremonies.    But  Dr.  Wise  authoritatively  maintains  that  Mr.  Loeb 


•The  assertion,  made  in  the  ftraeUU,  that  the  pamphlet  was  printed  in  oar 
office  is  incorrect,  but  we  let  that  pass  as  an  irrelevant,  unimportant  fact 
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is  "a  dilettant,  a  sophomore,  who  must  not  set  up  his  opinion  again* 
the  decisions  of  authorities,"  but  if  this  be  so  what  becomes  of  the 
opinions  of  a  Dr  S.  Holdheim,  Dr.  A.  Geiger,  Dr.  E.  Lehman,  Dr. 
Fuerst  and  of  Dr.  K.  Kohler,  the  latter  having  declared  most  em- 
phatically that  "circumcision  is  a  remnant  of  barbarism?"    Are 
these  men  also  counted  among  the  dilettants  and  sophomores  in 
the  ranks  of  modern  Israel?    How  is  it  then  that  during  the  synod 
held  at  Leipzig  in  1869,  a  resolution  was  submitted  as  follows: 
t€  The  omission  of  circumcision  on  the  part  of  the  father  is  simply 
looked  upon  as  the  omission  of  any  other  law  which  is  punished  by 
Kareth,  but  must  not  be  followed  by  any  evil  consequences  brought 
about  by  human  laws     A  Jew,  who  from  any  reason  has  not  been 
circumcised,  is  entitled  to  be  called  to  the  Sefer  Torah,  and  his  oath 
is  just  as  good  as  that  of  any  other  righteous  Jew." 

Exceedingly  strange  it  is  also  that  the  editor  of  the  Israelite,  who, 
as  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  Israel,"  constructed  so  many  hy- 
pothetical observations  can  think  of  no  hypothesis  which  connects 
the  Abrahamic  covenant  with  the  sacrifices  of  children  offered  by 
the  tribes  and  races  of  antiquity,  though  he  confesses  that  the  rite 
is  much  older  than  Judaism.    Moreover,  to  call  the  rite  in  question 
humane  is  a  reckless  statement,  the  truth  of  which  does  certainly 
not  evolve  from  the  feelings  and  emotions  of  fathers  and  motheis. 
In  one  thing  we  agree  with  Dr.  L  M.  Wise.    We,  too,  are  opposed  to 
the  abolition  of  circumcision,  but  not  because  it  is  a  humane  act, 
not  because  we  find  it  in  accord  with  the  sublime  ethics  of  Judaism, 
or  an  essential  attribute  of  a  truly  religious  Jew,  but  simply  because 
abolition  of  the  rite  would  involve  a  fatal  schism  in  the  camp  of 
Israel,  a  division  that  would  sever  in  twain  the  unity  and  solidarity 
of  our  people.    Of  two  evils  let  us  always  choose  the  lesser  one. 
The  late  Dr.  Einhom  expressed  in  our  hearing  the  satne  view  with 
but  slight  modifications.    In  the  meanwhile  let  no  man  be  deprived 
of  the  right  to  speak  or  write  what  he  holds  as  an  opinion,  honestly 
and  truthfully ;  let  every  Jewish  journal  be  free  from  fear  in  serving 
as  ihe  repository  of  such  opinions,  and  permit  no  polemical  sophis- 
try and  disparaging  criticism  to  silence  the  voice  of  reason  and 
truth  among  men. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H.  Sonneschein  has  placed  himself  on  reoord  that  he 
would  admit  a  male  proselyte  without  requiring  the  Abrahamic 
rite.  He  has  given  a  decisive  answer  to  a  direct  question  pro- 
pounded by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Berkowits,  of  Kansas  City,  and  by  the 
Ret.  Dr.  H.  M.  Biro,  of  Vicksburg.    He  has  had  the  otan^e  aftd 
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manhood  to  publish  his  answer  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Israelite. 
The  same  decision  has  been  rendered  by  the  late  Dr.  David  Einhorn 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Hirsch.  The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Holdheim,  Dr.  A.  Geiger 
and  a  few  more  of  the  Reform  rabbis  in  Germany  have  also  reiter- 
ated the  statement  of  R.  Joshuah,  one  of  the  Mishnaitic  authorities, 
that  if  a  non-Israelite  desires  to  be  admitted  into  Judaism  only 
Tcvilah  should  be  required  of  him.  With  such  depositions  to  guide 
us,  and  with  other  materials  for  reasoning  before  us.  the  question 
may  be  settled  at  once  and  forever  if  only  the  Reform  rabbis  in  the 
United  States  are  agreed  in  practice  to  abide  by  a  rule  laid  down  by 
their  common  consent.  Never  mind  about  the  Reform  rabbis  in 
Europe  who  seem  to  have  lapsed  into  silence  and  inactivity.  A 
day  will  come,  as  Leon  de  Modena  predicted,  when  the  method  of 
admitting  proselytes  will  in  every  land  be  governed  by  the  loftier 
and  sublimer  concepts  of  Judaism.  It  also  matters  little  at  the 
present  time  that  only  such  non-Israelites  who  wish  to  marry  Jewish 
maidens  will  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege.  It  has  been  the 
glory  of  Judaism  to  promote  and  diffuse  peace  and  harmony  in  the 
domestic  relations,  and  if  here  and  there  a  marriage  is  the  sequel 
to  a  proselyte's  admission  into  the  congregation  of  Israel,  no  degra- 
dation or  dishonor  to  Judaism  emanates  from  it. — Jewish  Spectator, 
August  22,  1890. 


PUBLISHED  OPINION  OP  DR.  M.  SPITZ, 

Of  St.  Louis,  in  Jewish  Voice,  Aug.  s,  s8oo. 
PR08ELYTI8M. 

The  circular  letter  sent  out  to  the  rabbis  in  America  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  H.  Berkowitz,  of  Kansas  City,  and  published  in  all  the  Jewish 
papers  in  the  country,  has  revived  this  subject  in  all  its  perplexing 
importance.  We  say,  advisedly,  "  Perplexing,"  because  consider- 
ing the  question  in  the  light  of  actual,  existing  conditions  in  Ameri- 
can Israel,  we  doubt  whether  any  answer  at  all  can  be  given  that 
might  lead  to  as  satisfactory  a  solution  as  the  best  interests  of  Juda- 
ism might  demand.  For,  leaving  aside  the  entire  ponderous  appa- 
ratus of  Talmudic  and  casuistic  deductions  on  the  matter,  the  ques- 
tion might  reasonably  be  asked :  To  what  extent  do  conversions  to 
our  faith  from  those  of  other  denominations  occur  in  this  country? 
And,  are  those  conversions  such  as  to  justify  any  discussion  at  all 
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on  the  forms  to  be  employed,  or  on  the  necessity  to  change  the  old 
ritual  in  this  direction? 

Nearly,  if  not  all  the  cases  which  come  up  to  the  attention  of  the 
modern  rabbi,  more  especially  in  this  country,  we  claim,  have  not  in 
them  the  elements  to  render  them  desirable  for  the  honesty ,  truth  and 
satisfaction  of  our  religious  consciousness.  We  are  outspoken  when 
we  declare  that  in  every  case  of  modern  proselytism  that  innermost, 
deep-seated,  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  faith  of  Israel  is  of 
no  consideration,  and  the  motive  for  joining  our  ranks  is  invariably 
of  a  selfish,  personal  import. 

We  have,  for  years  past,  declined  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  each 
and  every  case  of  proselytism.  The  Jewish  girl  whose  heart  goes 
out  in  sweet  love  to  him  born  and  bread  in  another  faith,  and  the 
Israelite  in  whose  manly  breast  the  mighty  passion  is  weaving  the 
cord  invisibly  around  the  soul  of  the  Gentile  daughter — both  must 
content  themselves  with  paving  their  own  path  of  happiness,  which 
we  would  not  disturb  for  all  the  treasures  in  the  world.  In  every 
case  we  know  the  cause  that  brings  the  proselyte  to  our  doors 
knocking  for  admission,  and  because  we  cherish  and  regard  too 
highly  the  sacred  heritage  of  our  fathers,  we  always  loathe  before- 
hand a  form  which  may  please  those  directly  concerned,  but  does 
not  raise  the  standard  of  our  religion. 

PROSELYTISM — SOME  BBMABKS  ON  DB.  WISE'S  ARTICLE. 
Or.  M.  Spits  in  Jewish  Voice,  Oct.  17,  1890. 

In  the  year  1878,  while  yet  the  rabbi  of  Temple  Emanuel  at  Mil- 
waukee, a  case  similar  to  the  one  in  Kansas  City,  had  caused  us  to 
address  in  a  like  manner  as  did  our  Brother  Berkowitz,  the  most 
prominent  and  learned  rabbis  in  the  United  States ;  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  while  Dr.  Berkowitz  sought  an  authority  for  admit- 
ting the  proselyte  without  Milah,  we  in  our  desire  to  stand  justified 
before  the  old  parents  of  the  Jewish  girl  wished  by  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  our  colleagues  to  fortify  our  position  in  not  admitting 
the  Gentile  without  the  required  rite.  The  result  was  equally  as 
different,  for  we  refused  to  admit  the  gentleman  and  whether  or  not 
the  young  couple  have  married  each  other,  we  can  not  tell.  This  in 
answer  to  a  paragraph  in  Dr.  Wise's  article  which  we  published  last 
week: 

"  The  question  whether  the  Abrahamic  rite  might  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  case  of  accepting  adult  proselytes  in  the  covenant  of 
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Israel  was  raised  officially  some  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spitz,  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  then  rabbi  of  the  Emanuel  Congregation,  of  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.  The  gentleman  then  took  precisely  the  name  course  as 
Dr.  Berkowitz  did  now ;  consequently  Dr.  Spitz,  to  say  the  least, 
must  have  had  his  doubts  in  regard  to  this  weighty  subject.  What 
he  did,  we  can  not  tell." 

The  only  thing  we  can  add  to  the  above  is  that "  to  say  the  least " 
we  did  "  have  our  doubts  "  and  more,  too,  with  regard  to  the  admissi- 
bility of  proselytes  without  Milah ;  and  the  fact  that  we  Anally  re- 
fused  to  accommodate  the  young  lover  of  the  Jewish  girl  proves  condusivdy 
our  consistent  position  in  the  matter. 


PUBLISHED  OPINION  OF  THE  REV.  HENRY  ILIOWIZI, 

Of  Philadelphia,  Pa.    From  The  Jewish  Voice. 
DRIFTING   FROM  BAD  TO  WORSE. 

Editor  Jewish  Voice: — Some  weeks  ago  Rabbi  Berkowitz,  of 
Kansas  City,  published  an  open  letter  addressed  to  the  rabbis  of 
this  land,  in  which  he  asked  their  opinion :  Whether  a  non-Israel- 
ite could  be  turned  into  an  Israelite  without  submitting  to  what  is 
well  known  as  the  "  Abrahamic  Rite  "?  The  question  was  answered 
by  an  unanimous  silence,  save  Dr.  Sonneschein,  of  St.  Louis,  who 
expressed  the  conviction  that  Milah  was  not  an  indispensible  re- 
quisite to  Jewish  proselytism.  His  answer  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  his  often  expressed  views,  and  nobody  was  surprised.  Israel's 
firmer  lights  continued  silent,  because  they  deemed  it  a  desecration 
of  sacred  principle  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  a  matter  the  word 
of  God  and  the  light  of  ages  have  consecrated  as  a  perpetual  dis- 
tinction of  the  Jewish  people,  an  eternal  covenant  between  God  and 
Israel  One  might  as  well  ask :  Whether  it  be  necessary  for  a  con- 
vert to  Judaism  to  comply  with  the  Decalogue,  as  question  the  ne- 
cessity of  entering  Judaism  through  God's  covenant  with  Abraham. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  view  of  the  rabbi  of  Kansas  City,  for  the 
American  public  is  informed  by  this  time  that  on  August  26th  a 
Hebrew  maiden  was  united  in  wedlock  to  a  Christian  newspaper 
man,  who  was  transformed  into  a  Jew  by  the  sole  will-power  and 
fiat  of  that  enterprising  young  minister,  who  told  him :  "  Be  a  Jew !" 
and  "  he  was  a  Jew."   This  is  evidently  considered  a  triumph  of  the 
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so-called  "  new  school  of  rabbis/'  who  by  such  reckless  irreverence 
expect  to  go  down  "  thundering  through  the  ages." 

Silence  admits  of  several  interpretations ;  it  may  imply  contempt, 
indifference  or  tacit  agreement.  In  his  past  endeavors  Rabbi  Ber- 
kowitz  has  proved  so  prudent  and  moderate,  a  scholarly  gentleman, 
so  entirely  devoid  of  all  sensationalism  and  braggadocio  that  he 
formed  a  pleasant  contrast  to  such  of  his  schoolmates  as  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  morbid  taste  for  notoriety.  It  has  therefore  been  reason- 
ably expected  that  the  ominous  silence  of  so  large  a  number  of  his 
colleagues  would  discourage  an  attempt  such  as  this,  which  strikes 
at  the  heart  of  the  oldest  Jewish  principle.  Now  that  the  evil  has 
been  done,  silence  were  treason  when  it  appears  to  imply  an  agree- 
ment with  a  measure  unprecedented  in  Jewish  history,  and  carried 
out  in  defiance  of  sacred  Scripture  and  tradition.  The  substitution 
of  baptism  for  circumcision  virtually  turned  out  a  substitution  of 
the  new  covenant,  New  Testament,  new  faith,  for  the  old  one ;  the 
substitution  of  nothing  for  the  sign  of  the  first  covenant  is  a  tacit 
rejection  of  Israel's  old  faith,  sealed  with  the  blood  of  hoary  Patri- 
archs. Milath  Ouerim  should,  moreover,  he  upheld  as  a  precious 
test  of  sincerity  in  converts,  who  embrace  Judaism  from  motives 
too  familiar  to  be  seriously  discussed. 

The  Bible  teems  with  stringent  injunctions  relating  to  the  question 
of  Milah:  "  This  shall  be  a  token  between  me  and  thee,"  says  the 
Lord  to  Abraham.  "  W  e  can  not  do  this  to  give  our  daughter  to  one 
who  is  not  circumcised,"  says  Jacob's  cunning  sons  to  Schechem 
and  Chamar.  The  Passover  could  not  be  celebrated  by  one  who 
had  not  submitted  to  this  rite.  When  Joshua  had  all  the  desert- 
born  Israelites  circumcised  he  said :  "  This  day  have  I  rolled  the 
reproach  of  Egypt  from  off  you,"  etc.  In  nWD — page  9 — it  is 
plainly  stated :  "  No  proselytes  can  enter  Israel's  fold  or  covenant, 
without  circumcision."    n^M  ttbx  r\+\2b  IMS'1  *6  D'HJn 

The  Sabbath  and  Milah  are  destined  to  be  two  eternal  signs  be- 
tween Israel  and  his  God.  Discard  those  and  what  remains  of 
Judaism?  We  have  enough  of  the  y\  31  J?  in  our  own  ranks,  and 
the  Jewish  cause  is  only  hurt  by  converts  of  that  nature.  The 
zealous  young  rabbi  of  Kansas  City  will,  we  sincerely  hope,  live 
long  enough  to  rue  the  rashness  of  an  innovation  calculated  to  re- 
move the  last  barrier  that  separates  Judaism  from  Christianity  and 
heathenism,  and  he  will  have  to  toil  many  a  year  to  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  Jewish  public  in  his  Jewish  loyalty. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  4, 1890. 
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PUBLISHED  OPINION  OF  DR.  E.  G.  HIBSCH, 

Of  Chicago,  111. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  honestly  believe  that  what- 
ever institution  the  Pentateuch  chronicles  as  having  been  practiced 
by  the  ancient  Jews  and  prescribed  by  the  law,  has  its  origin  in  a 
divine  command,  communicated  somehow  or  other  to  the  Jews. 
How  they  will  reconcile  their  faith  with  certain  facts  brought  to  the 
light  of  the  day  by  the  indefatigable  researches  in  the  domain  of 
ethnology  and  what  is  called  folk-lore,  is  their  business,  not  ours. 
We,  however,  object  when  these  men,  who  apparently  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  facts  abundantly  collected,  desire  us  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample, and  upon  our  refusal  so  to  do,  break  out  in  immoderate 
tirades,  spiced  with  more  or  less  elegant  pet  names,  and  hurl  their 
anathema  against  us.  Whether  it  be  to  our  taste  or  not,  science 
has  shown  that  the  origin  of  circumcision  is  other  than  that  com- 
monly accepted  by  the  uninformed  childlike  trust  of  former  gener- 
ations. The  words  written  by  Letourneau,  by  way  of  preface  to  his 
book,  "  The  Evolution  of  Marriage,  etc.,"  apply  to  the  Abrahamitic 
rite,  so  called,  as  well.  "  The  most  splendid  blossoms  have  had 
very  mean  germs  as  their  starting-point.  Remembering  this,  one 
will  not  be  disconcerted  or  troubled  by  the  sociological  history  of 
the  human  race ;  and  however  shocking,  however  extravagant  cer- 
tain customs  may  appear,  one  will  be  careful  not  to  become  indig- 
nant, and  certainly  not  to  deny  them  off-handedly  solely  because 
they  run  counter  to  our  customs  and  our  morality." 

The  shallow  rationalism  of  a  former  age  of  thought  tried  to  save 
the  letter  of  this  and  other  institutions  by  attempting  to  show  that 
they  were  intended  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  devotees.  The 
remedy  proposed  was  worse  than  the  disease.  Following  their  train 
of  thought  one  was  forced  to  admit  that  the  God  of  the  Jews  had  no 
concern  for  the  health  of  his  other  creatures  save  that  of  the  Jews. 
He  left  the  whole  world  in  ignorance  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  cer- 
tain practices ;  cautioned  the  Jews  against  partaking  of  certain  food, 
and  in  the  same  breath  commanded  and  countenanced  its  use  for, 
and  sale  to  the  non-Jew.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  these  institu- 
tions fondly  spoken  of  by  our  orthodox  rationalists  of  modern  date 
as  laws  of  health,  spring  from  religious  ideas,  and  had  no  bearing 
upon  hygiene.  The  old  sturdy  orthodoxy  now  passing  away  never 
presumed  to  rationalize  about  them.  They  were  God's  law.  And 
therefore  and  for  no  other  reason  they  had  to  be  obeyed.    Our 
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modem  Goliaths  of  faith  have  the  harder  task  to  prove  that  the 
dietary  laws  and  the  rite  commanded  for  the  sons  of  Abraham,  have 
the  effect  upon  the  health  of  men  presumed.    Much  of  course  is 
made  of  the  statistically  shown  longevity  of  the  Jews.    But  is  this 
due  to  the  dietary  laws  now  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  other- 
wise?   While  the  figures  may  be  correct,  their  construction  is  open 
to  serious  objections.    It  will  appear,  upon  closer  inspection,  that 
the  advantage  of  the  Jews,  which  affects  the  resulting  figures,  con- 
sists in  a  by  far  smaller  mortality  in  the  years  of  infancy  when  the 
dietary  laws  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  an  appreciable  influence. 
As  a  rule  Jewish  parents  take  better  care  of  their  children  than  do 
the  corresponding  social  classes  of  non-Jews.    The  poorest  among 
us  are  in  consequence  of  the  better  organization  of  our  charities, 
able  to  command  the  services  of  a  physician  whom  those  among 
others  who  have  not  the  machinery  of  similar  relief  societies  at  their 
command,  will  hesitate  to  employ,  and  often  wait  to  employ  till  it  is 
too  late.    Were  the  figures  taken  as  they  should  be,  not  by  totals, 
but  by  corresponding  periods  of  life,  and  in  the  corresponding  class 
of  social  position,  the  result  would  show  that  the  immunity  is  im- 
aginary and  is  not  attributable  to  the  effect  of  the  dietary  laws. 
To  clothe  the  Milah  with  the  halo  of  beneficial  effects  upon  the 
health,  displays  extremely  good  taste  and  morality.  KT^CO  KDVJnf?  *1 
The  Jews  are  not  the  only  ones  to  practice  the  latter  rite.    Are  the 
negro  races  who  observe  the  same  sign  of  the  covenant  also  exempt 
from  the  physical  ailments  which  the  right  is  said  to  prevent?    We 
recommend  to  the  defenders  of  this  rationalism  the  careful  reading 
of  the  descriptions  of  the  explorers  of  the  regions  where  even  the 
non-Jews  are  not  'Arelim.    But  it  is  a  poor  rule  that  does  not  work 
both  ways.    Statistics  prove  also  that,  comparatively  speaking,  the 
Jews  are  more  frequently   attacked  by  cancerous  affections  than 
other  men ;  that  nervous  diseases  show  a  greater  percentage  among 
the  Jews  than  among  other  elements  of  society.    Well,  are  these 
also  the  results  of  the  dietary  and  other  hygienic  prophylactic  ar- 
rangements?   The  Russian  Jews,  poor,  hapless  lot  they  are,  show  a 
tendency  to  pulmonary  affections  clearly  marked.    And  they,  as  a 
rule,  are  strict  observers  of  the  hygienic  rules.    What  now  of  their 
vaunted  preventive  effects?    The  fact  is,  these  customs  have  nothing 
to  do  with  health ;  they  spring  from  religious  ideas  and  were  adopted 
and  adapted  by  the  later  priestly  Judaism.    The  dietary  laws  are  a 
survival  of  a  species  of  Totemism.    Robertson  Smith's  researches 
have  made  this  plain  and  the  objection  urged  against  his  theory 
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by  Jacobs  and  other  archaeological  scholars  have  not  succeeded  in 
shaking  the  basis  of  his  inductions.  Circumcision  is,  perhaps,  not 
one  of  the  mutilations  with  which  Spencer  and  other  English 
writers  classify  it.  Ploss,  to  our  mind,  conclusively  connects  it  with 
the  ceremonies  of  initiation  as  full  grown  men  into  the  community 
of  the  tribe  or  clan  which  the  boys  will  undergo  among  many  races 
when  reaching  maturity.  It  is  connected  as  such  initiatory  rite 
with  marriage.  The  student  of  the  Bible  must,  unless  he  can  not 
wean  himself  from  the  prejudice  that  the  Bible  is  a  book  to  be  read 
by  canons  of  criticism  not  applicable  elsewhere,  remember  at  once 
certain  expressions  connected  with  this  rite,  showing  conclusively 
that  among  the  Hebrews  the  rite  had  no  other  meaning  than  the  one 
Ploss  discovers  it  to  have  among  other  tribes. 

Now,  whatever  the  origin  of  such  customs,  their  value  and  charac- 
ter is  not  affected  as  long  as  they  really  stand  for  a  modern,  a  living 
idea,  a  religious  hope  or  confidence  symbolized  by  the  act.  Is  the 
Abrahamitic  rite  of  this  kind?  We  doubt  it.  Certain  it  is,  it  does 
not  correspond  to  the  sacrament  of  Baptism.  The  position  of  the 
Talmud  is  clear,  the  Jew  need  not  submit  to  the  rite,  and  still  must 
be  considered  a  Jew.  The  punishment  of  excision  will  befall  the 
renitent  only  after  death.  As  long  as  he  lives  he  is  one  of  Israel. 
This  position  has  often  enough  been  emphasized  by  synods  of  even 
pronounced  conservative  leanings.  Rabbis  have  not  the  right  to 
presume  to-day  to  set  their  authority  as  rabbis,  if  there  be  such  a 
thing  in  Judaism,  against  the  discussion  of  this  or  any  other  ques- 
tion bv  whomsoever.  There  is  no  distinction  in  Judaism  between 
layman  and  clergyman ;  there  is  one  between  the  scholar  and  the 
non-scholar  Ex  cathedra  this  or  any  other  question  can  not  be  de- 
cided. There  are  only  two  ways  to  decide  it.  Accept  the  word  of 
the  law  as  having  come  from  God,  but  then  cease  rationalizing  about 
health  and  hygiene ;  or  adopt  the  strictly  scientific  method  of  criti- 
cism, and  after  having  discovered  the  origin  of  the  custom,  and 
traced  the  later  character  of  the  rite  in  Judaism,  ask  seriously  and 
reverently  whether  the  idea  for  which  the  rite  stands,  is  still  a  re- 
ligious one  for  us,  and  if  it  is,  whether  the  rite  itself  is  the  chastest 
and  most  adequate  symbol  of  the  idea.  This  investigation  can  not 
but  lead  up  to  a  candid  and  for  all  that,  reverential  decision. — Re- 
form Advocate,  June  12,  1891. 
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Proceedings 

OF   THE 

THIRD  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 


The  third  annual  convention  of  the  Central  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can Rabbis  opened  its  sessions  at  New  York,  in  the  spacious  vestry- 
rooms  of  Temple  Beth-El  on  Wednesday,  July  6,  1892,  at  8 :  30 
o'clock  p.  m.  The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Dr. 
I.  M.  Wise  and  the  Recording  Secretary,  Rabbi  Charles  Levi,  entered 
at  once  upon  his  duties  of  office.  In  the  absence  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr.  K.  Kohler  was  unanimously  elected  to  that  honorary 
office  and  was  escorted  to  the  platform  by  a  committee  of  three, 
expressing  his  obligation  to  the  Conference  for  the  honor  conferred. 
Dr.  M.  Harris,  of  New  York,  was  then  elected  Assistant  Secretary. 
The  organization  being  completed,  the  chairman  called  upon  Rabbi 
R.  Grossman  to  open  the  proceedings  with  prayer.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Silverman  followed  with  an  address  of  welcome  and  extended 
greetings  and  the  hospitality  of  the  resident  Rabbis  to  the  conven- 
tion. To  the  welcome  thus  given,  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  President  of  the 
Conference,  responded  and  delivered  the  following  annual  message  : 

Gentlemen,  Colleagues  and  Brethren,  Members  op  the  Cen- 
tral Conference  op  American  Rabbis  : — Permit  me  to  express  my 
profound  reverence  of  this  "  assembly  in  the  name  of  heaven  " 
Q*0tf  UVtb  rPDXD  this  body  of  unselfish  laborers  in  an  ideal  cause, 
this  beacon  light  of  Israel's  Thorah  in  the  land  of  the  free. 

It  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  saying  of  that  ancient  sage 

signifies,  "  In  presence  of  wise  men  silence  is  well  becoming."    S  o 
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in  this  august  assembly  I  ought  to  say  as  little  as  possible,  and  I 
will  say  no  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  in  obedience  to  gene- 
ral custom. 

This  association  to  maintain  and  to  convene  annually,  the  Cen- 
tral Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  is  but  three  years  old.  Three 
years  ago  it  was  constituted  in  the  city  of  Detroit.  It  consists  now 
of  one  hundred  and  five  regular  members  and  one  honorary  mem- 
ber, all  officiating  Rabbis  in  the  various  congregations  all  over  the 
land  and  in  Canada.  It  lost  last  year  by  death  one  member,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Solomon,  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  and  one  honorary  member, 
Rabbi  Liebman  Adler,  of  Chicago,  111.  Two  annual  conferences 
preceded  this ;  one  1890,  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  another  in 
1891,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Two  numbers  of  the  corresponding 
"  Year  Book,'*  edited  by  the  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  David  Philipson, 
containing  the  proceedings  of  these  conferences,  together  with 
many  valuable  papers  of  historical  interest  have  been  published 
and  distributed ;  and  yet  the  finances  of  the  association  are  in  a 
healthy  condition,  showing  a  surplus  of  nearly  four  hundred  dollars 
in  the  hands  of  your  Treasurer.  The  entire  literary  work  in  the  two 
numbers  of  the  Year  Book  was  done  by  your  members  ■yiK  D^H?^  fW. 
So  far,  under  the  protection  of  God,  the  work  was  very  prosperous. 
There  never  was  in  this  country  any  Rabbinical  Union  of  this  numer- 
ical strength  or  financial  prosperity. 

THE   WORK  DONE. 

The  main  work  hitherto  done  by  this  association  is  to  prove  to  our 
co-religionists  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  : 

dVijd  aite  rano  roan  irrtn 

"  The  disciples  of  the  wise  augment  peace  in  the  world  " ;  like  the 
disciples  of  Aaron,  the  high  priest,  who  love  peace  and  pursue 
peace,  love  the  people  and  draw  them  nearer  to  the  Thorah.  A 
hundred  and  more  Rabbis  united  in  peace  and  fraternal  sentiments — 
certainly  a  new  and  hopeful  phenomenon  in  our  modern  history — 
is  undoubtedly  an  eminent  start  to  that  covenant  of  peace,  which 
shall  comprise  the  whole  house  of  Israel  in  this  and  every  other 
country.  This  is  most  emphatically  a  covenant  of  peace,  for  it 
stands  by  and  with  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations, 
as  did  Ruth  with  Naomi,  an  admonition  to  all  that  we  must  be  a 
solid  union  to  be  the  Israel  of  this  continent,  the  representative  of 
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the  immortal  and  indestructible  people  that  gave  and  gives  to  the 
world  the  sublime  lessons  of  one  God,  one  truth,  one  justice  and 
love  for  all — one  covenant  of  peace. 

With  this  body,  it  is  not  that  peace  which  springs  from  mutual 
toleration  and  indulgence,  the  affinity  of  selfish  interests,  or  the  pru- 
dent silence  of  ambition.  Such  a  peace,  like  the  love  of  Amnon 
and  Thamar,  is  liable  to  sudden  ruptures ;  when  prudence,  policy 
and  hyprocrisy,  shrewdness  and  diplomacy,  in  an  unguarded 
moment  forgot  the  stage  actor's  role.  This  is  not  peace ;  it  is  what 
the  Germans  call  ein  faxder  Frieden.  Peace  with  us  rises  naturally 
and  harmoniously  from  the  sameness  of  cognition  and  conviction, 
the  uniformity  of  cardinal  principles,  the  oneness  of  underlying 
motive,  the  disinterested  and  impersonal  impetus  to  serve  God  and 
Israel  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  abilities.  This  is  the  cove- 
nant of  peace  of  which  the  prophet,  in  the  name  of  God,  speaks 
D1DH  Hb  '■Dl^tf  JVD1.  "And  my  covenant  of  peace  shall  never 
vacillate."  It  is  the  right  peace,  the  union  of  hearts  and  minds, 
peace  in  union  and  union  in  peace,  which  this  association  of  Amer- 
ican rabbis  symbolizes  and  realizes  in  itself,  to  stand  as  a  beacon 
light  of  peace  and  union  before  our  brethren  everywhere,  to  be  real- 
ized and  made  constant  in  the  entire  house  of  Israel.  This  is  the 
main  work  done  and  to  be  done  by  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis.  As  teachers  in  Israel  it  is  our  solemn  duty  to 
stand  before  our  brethren  as  symbols  and  banner  bearers  of  peace. 

HOW   ACHIEVED  AND  TO  BE  SUSTAINED. 

"  Not  by  a  host  (of  warriors),  not  by  force,  but  by  spirit,"  says 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  victories  are  achieved.  In  order  to  achieve  this 
victory  over  prevailing  strife  and  dissension,  only  the  men  who  are 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  God  could  be  called  upon  to  co-operate  in 
the  name  of  God  and  Israel.  The  "  Spirit  of  God  "  is  truth  and  intel- 
ligence and  zeal  to  promulgate  both,  as  the  prophet  defines  it  in  the 
case  of  King  Hezekiah.  (Isaiah  xi.  2.)  "  The  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  fear  of  the  Lord."  Wherever  these  qualities  predomi- 
nate, there  is  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  with  this  spirit,  and  in 
obedience  to  its  dictation  and  prompting,  the  covenant  of  peace 
could  be  established  and  sustained. 

Truth  is  the  first  condition.  Therefore  this  Central  Conference 
at  once,  without  apology  and  artificial  diplomacy,  unfurled  the  ban- 
ner of  historical  Judaism  as  its  standard  and  insignia,  to  wave  over 
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the  hosts  of  Israel.  Historical  Judaism  is  a  departure  from  Kab- 
balistic  mysticism  and  rabbinical  legalism.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  manifested  in  the  history  and  literature  of  Israel,  not  in  one 
country,  one  age,  one  set  of  believers  and  teachers,  but  in  all  gene- 
rations and  countries,  in  all  minds  in  which  there  is  a  spirit  of  knowl- 
edge (or  rather  cognition)  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord— in  all  and 
everywhere,  from  Abraham  and  Moses  down  to  Malachi,  from  Ezra 
to  Rabbi  Jehudah  Hannassi,  from  Abba  Arekha  and  Rabbi  Jocha- 
nan  down  to  the  last  of  the  Gaonim,  from  Saadia  to  Abarbanel, 
from  Moses  Mendelssohn  to  Abraham  Geiger,  from  the  first  Rabbini- 
cal Conference  to  the  last,  of  the  year  1891,  including  the  whole 
literature  from  Zunz,  Jost  and  Rappaport  to  the  last  productions  of 
authors  in  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord— con- 
cerning all  of  them  we  exclaim  with  the  teachers  of  old  v-q^  *fy$\  «j^j< 
D^n  D\"6tf  "All  phases  of  Israel's  history  and  all  revelations  in 
Israel's  literature  contain  the  words  of  the  Living  God  of  Israel ;  " 
and  only  that  which  appears  in  all  and  everywhere  is  the  manifest- 
ation of  absolute  truth ;  and  this  alone  is  the  immovable  founda- 
tion and  center  of  historical  Judaism,  the  banner  of  which  we  hold 
up  high  as  the  standard  and  insignia  of  peace  and  union  in  Israel. 
Whatever  is  dead  is  no  life-giving  element.  Whatever  is  mutable, 
perishable  *IDMT  ?Tnn  is  not  absolute,  it  is  not  truth  per  se;  hence  it 
follows  what  the  prophet  said  HEK  OTAk  TP  "  God  (perhaps  God 
alone)  is  absolute  truth";  it  follows  also, that  the  manifestations  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  could  be  only  those  verities  which  remain  for- 
ever unchanged  and  uncontradicted,  and  these  are  the  foundation 
and  center  of  historical  Judaism,  upon  which  the  covenant  of  peace 
can  be  reared  and  maintained. 

The  Kabbalah,  with  its  mysticism  and  its  ramifications  into 
modern  Hassidism,  and  the  semi-Kabbalistic  Rabbinism,  reaching 
into  the  very  heart  of  our  so-called  conservatives,  was  never  ac- 
knowledged as  Judaism,  and  was  no  less  placed  under  the  ban  than 
Caraism  by  the  Rabbinites.  It  is  not  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
understanding ;  it  is  not  of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord.  Science  over- 
came it.    It  is  not  truth.     We  can  do  nothing  with  it. 

Legalism  is  not  historical  Judaism.  Any  so-called  law  is  no 
more  than  the  momentary  incarnation  of  a  doctrine  or  precept  to 
regulate  and  govern  social  relations  or  emergencies,  The  relations 
and  emergencies  passing  away,  as  do  all  relations  and  emergencies, 
the  so-called  law  is  no  longer  applicable  or  obligatory  (DJ?D  ^D2 
mi21  b&2)  although  the  doctrine  or  precept  it  did  represent  may  be 
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eternal.  This  is  most  sweepingly  admitted  by  Moses  Maimonides 
in  his  epistle  to  a  pious  man  in  Alexandria,  on  the  question  of  the 
value  of  the  Mitzvoth  in  obtaining  eternal  life.     He  says  : 

.T^a  'rwn  «^«  cratoy  *ohyto  n*r\yb  noijnr  ir  *\b  pa  cpo  spc 

"  Nothing  besides  God  is  of  eternal  duration  " ;  so  no  law  and  no 
commandment  ever  could  have  been  intended  to  be  eternally 
obligatory.  The  Rabbis  of  the  Mishnah  and  the  Talmud  acknowl- 
edge very  frequently 

Mb  vr\yb  m^na  rvrcfon  to 

a  All  Biblical  commandments  will  come  to  an  end  in  some  future 
day,"  and  they  were  originally  only  given  WUPt  HK  ]rQ  tpvb  to 
educate,  train,  purify,  refine,  and  elevate  the  nature  and  character  of 
man.  It  is  maintained  that  D^S  principles  and  general  doctrines 
only  and  no  specific  laws  and  commandments  were  revealed  to 
Moses,  and  mWJ  nrctt  the  eternity  of  the  Thorah  refers  to  those 
principles  and  general  doctrines  only,  not  to  any  specific  laws  or 
commandments.  The  whole  Pharisean  system  of  expounding  the 
law  is  based  upon  this  conception  of  specific  laws ;  the  Rabbis  of 
the  Mishnah  tell  this  clearly  enough  when  they  speak  of  the  former 
Mishnah,  and  the  later  Mishnah  replacing  it ;  or  this  Mishnah  was 
taught  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah ;  of  Rabbi  Akiba,  or  even  of  Rabbi 
Jehudah  Hannassi,  and  was  law  only  in  their  time  and  not  after  it. 
(Sepher  Kerithoth  in  Leshon  Lemudim,  39.) 

When  it  is  maintained  on  the  one  hand  min  b\KV8*  2W0  "  Custom 
of  Israel  is  law"  and  robT\  m\p*\y  jrUD  "Custom  is  of  a  superior 
authority  to  the  law,"  it  is  corrected  elsewhere  that  no  law  was 
established,  if  it  was  not  ancient  custom  already,  and  all  customs 
which  are  not  based  upon  the  Thorah  are  mere  errors.  (Ibid. 
Yemoth  Olam,  19.) 

Laws  grow  out  of  customs,  and  customs  must  be  based  upon  the 
Thorah;  hence  laws  and  customs  not  rooted  in  the  Thorah  have  no 
authority.  Therefore  after  Abaya  and  Raba  "»NnnM  ttbft  the  de- 
cision of  the  most  recent  authority  is  canon.  ( Tosephoih  in  Kid- 
dushinAbb.)  Our  time  is  too  limited;  we  can  not  go  into  details 
to  establish  the  rule  that  legalism  is  not  historical  Judaism,  as  all 
laws  are  subject  to  amendment  and  repeal.  We  can  only  point  yet 
to  the  case  of  Rabbi  Jehudah  Hannassi  when  he  declared  certain 
cities  free  of  the  tithe  laws  (  Yerushalmi  in  Demai  2 ;  Perth  and  in 
Babli  Chulin),  he  was  accosted  by  the  critics  thus :     "  The  place 
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which  thy  fathers  and  forefathers  looked  upon  as  prohibited,  doest 
thou  declare  permitted?  "  He,  referring  to  the  work  of  Hezekiah  in 
destroying  the  idolized  copper  serpent,  replied,  "  God  has  left  this 
crown  to  us  to  be  crowned  with."  Abrogating  a  law  and  ancient 
custom,  in  the  sense  of  this,  most  honored  Rabbi  Jehudah  was  a 
God-sent  diadem  to  glorify  the  teachers  that  so  ordained  it. 

Laws  and  customs  belong  to  the  class  of  the  mutable  and  change- 
able, the  TC&Jl  min  hence  none  ie  eternal  per  se>  none  represents  abso- 
lute truth  except  by  its  underlying  principle,  doctrine  or  precept. 
Well,  then,  it  is  not  the  law  and  custom,  it  is  the  underlying  princi- 
ple, doctrine  or  precept,  which  rise  from  the  D^D  of  the  Thorah, 
which  is  the  eternal  and  imperishable  Judaism  of  history,  to  which 
we  cling,  to  which  Israel  did  forever  cling.  This  the  prophet  sym- 
bolizes as  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  to  which  the 
nations  will  flock  and  ascend  it,  to  learn  therefrom  God's  way  in 
order  to  walk  in  His  path ;  for  from  Zion  will  go  forth  the  Thorah 
and  the  word  of  God  from  Jerusalem. 

THE   CONSERVATIVES. 

Here  the  so-called  conservative  or  semi-orthodox  brethren,  or 
others  for  them,  chime  in,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  "  Peace, 
peace,  and  there  is  no  peace ;  "  you  proclaim  a  covenant  of  peace,  of 
union  to  embrace  the  entire  house  of  Israel,  and  place  yourself  upon 
the  very  pinnacle  of  progressive  and  reformatory  doctrine,  against 
which  we  all  the  time  raise  our  protesting  voice.  You  represent 
but  a  faction  in  Israel,  we  can  not  go  with  you,  nor  sanction  your 
resolves  or  proceedings.  Our  reply  to  this  objection  is  to  the  so- 
called  conservatives,  that  this  Central  Conference  at  its  very  start 
excluded  the  so-called  conservatives,  because  they  merely  call  them- 
selves so,  either  by  self-delusion  or  for  the  sake  of  effect.  A  cove- 
nant of  peace  and  union  can  be  maintained  only  among  men  of 
decisive  principles  and  outspoken  sincerity,  who  combine  with 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  understanding,  clear 
cognition  and  solid  conviction;  because  peace  and  union,  as 
we  understand  it,  can  prevail  among  such  men  only.  Not  we 
represent  a  faction  who  cling  tenaciously  to  the  spirit  of  Judaism, 
to  the  Judaism  of  all  ages  and  countries,  with  due  consideration 
to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  our  country,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  this  land,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles; 
those  who  maintain  to  conserve  outlandish  anachronisms,  which 
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long  ago  disappeared  from  the  souls  and  consciences  of  our  breth- 
ren, deceive  themselves  and  misjudge  others,  know  better  and  hesi- 
tate to  confess  it — those  are  the  representatives  of  a  faction,  and 
a  very  small  one  at  that.  They  may  protest  against  us — outside 
of  our  association — we  do  not  protest  against  them.  "  They  that 
go  by  do  not  say,  '  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  be  upon  you ' — "  yet, 
"  we  bless  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  This  Conference  says 
to  them :  "  I  am  for  peace,;  but  when  I  speak,  they  are  for  war ;  " 
we  can  not  construct  with  them  the  covenant  of  peace — so  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  teaches  us — and  so  we  must  do 
it  without  them,  and  wait  till  they  come  to  us. 

THE  GENUINE  ORTHODOXY. 

We  can  not  count  those  recently  from  foreign  countries,  identified 
with  the  orthodoxy  of  Russia,  Poland,  Galicia,  Roumania,  Hungary, 
or  any  other  country,  when  we  speak  of  a  covenant  of  peace  in  the 
American  Israel,  for  they  are  not  yet  identified  with  us.  Our  coun- 
try owes  them  and  secures  to  them  protection  and  the  rights  of  man. 
We,  as  Israelites,  owe  them  assistance,  kind  advice,  support,  suste- 
nance, a  brotherly  hand  and  a  brotherly  heart,  and  we  do  joyfully 
accord  them  that,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  impudence  and 
imprudence  of  their  public  organs  in  berating  and  denouncing  us 
American  Israelites  as  reformers,  which  means  downright  heretics, 
infidels  or  something  worse.  The  generosity,  we  are  proud  to  say,  is 
all  on  the  side  of  our  men  and  women.  But,  for  all  that,  we  can  not 
count  them  as  factors  in  the  cause  of  American  Judaism  It  is,  and 
must  be,  perfectly  indifferent  to  us  how  large  or  small  their  number 
is,  what  they  say  of  us,  about  us  or  against  us,  their  voice  and 
opinion  can  have  no  weight  with  us. 

We  can  but  say  to  them  what  Rabbi  Pinchas  ben  Yair  said  of  his 
marvel  ou sly  pious  ass : 

(Yer.  Demai  l  chap.)  po  nana  by  *r.eno  kvh  wnity  Hir\b  isjra  na 

"What  shall  we  do  with  that  bashful  being  who  is  so  very  severe 
upon  herself?  "  He  meant  not  the  she-ass ;  he  meant  the  rigorous 
hyper-orthodox  masses,  that  forced  him  also  to  rigorous  measures, 
contrary  to  Rabbi  Jehudah  Hannassi's  will.  We  can  but  look  with 
sympathy  and  pity  upon  those  who  have  grown  up  under  the  yoke 
of  despotism,  ostracised  by  haughty  barbarians  and  prostrated 
under  the  burden  of  self-imposed  observances  which  they  consider 
matters  of  religion.     We  can  pity  them,  help  them,  console  them ; 
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but  we  can  give  them  no  voice  in  our  council,  nor  bestow  any 
consideration  upon  what  they  may  say  for  or  against  us.  Our  stand* 
point  is  not  theirs ;  their  civilization  is  not  ours.  They  could  be  of 
no  assistance  to  us  in  constructing  this  covenant  of  peace  and  union, 
although  we  do  construct  it  for  them  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 

THE  LEGALITY  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

Within  its  long  course  of  existence,  historical  Judaism  has 
changed  its  forms  and  formulas  numerous  times.  Like  every  other 
natural  being,  it  changed  its  forms  by  its  own  inherent  force,  by  the 
spirit  within  it  and  the  environs  about  it.  It  changed  policy  and 
ritual  quite  frequently.  Laws  were  enacted  and  repealed ;  customs, 
observances  and  ceremonies  were  evolved  and  disappeared  in  due 
time,  all  by  the  immutable  spirit  within  and  corresponding  to  the 
environs  without.  When  Moses  Mendelssohn  maintained  that  only 
the  Law-giver  himself  could  amend  or  repeal  the  Pentateuchal  laws, 
he  proved  his  deficiency  of  historical  conception,  and  closed  his 
eyes  to  the  stubborn  fact  that  the  Judaism  of  his  time  had  hardly 
any  similarity  in  its  outward  appearance  of  Pentateuchal  Judaism. 
He  overlooked  that  Moses  himself  provided  for  amendation  of  the 
law  (Deuteronomy  xvii.  8-13),  and  did  amend  thfe  older  laws  in 
Deuteronomy.  The  third  Moses  did  not  consider,  how,  within  the 
prophetical  period,  the  forms  and  conceptions  changed ;  from  and 
after  Ezra,  entirely  new  forms  came  into  existence  and  in  numerous 
cases  superceded  the  old. 

How  did  these  new  laws,  forms,  formulas,  customs,  ceremonies, 
observances  come  into  existence?  The  Talmud  answers :  by  the 
lawfully  instituted  body  of  the  seventy  elders,  Great  Synod  and  San- 
hedrin ;  by  the  customs  growing  out  of  the  popular  practice  (3ftn- 
hag) ;  and  by  the  expounders  of  the  law,  priests,  Levites,  scribes, 
Tanaim,  etc.  How  were  old  laws  amended,  customs,  observances, 
etc.,  repealed?  Answer  by  the  same  authority.  Whatever  was  es- 
tablished by  man  can  also  be  set  aside  by  man.  Thus  historical 
Judaism  knows  of  three  different  ways  to  make  or  undo  laws,  forms, 
formulas,  customs,  observances,  etc.,  viz  : 

1.  The  lawfully  established  authority. 

2.  The  customs  growing  out  of  the  people. 

3.  The  expounders  of  the  law. 

As  long  as  these  three  authorities  were  in  action,  Judaism  lawfully 
developed  and  progressed ;  it  was  a  constant  state  of  reform,  reno- 
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vation  and  rejuvenation.  When  with  Rabbi  Asher  ben  Jechiel  the 
two  last  authorities  also  were  deposed,  and  the  dead  letters  took  the 
place  of  the  living  spirit,  Judaism  became  a  mummy)  a  stereotyped 
compilation  of  unchangeable  and  unimprovable  observances.  When, 
with  and  after  Mendelssohn  the  popular  will  reasserted  itself  and  pro-* 
duced  again  new  forms  and  formulas,  new  observances  and  customs, 
and  the  expounders  of  the  law  asssisted  the  popular  spirit  in  shap- 
ing and  polishing  the  new  productions,  a  new  luster  spread  over  the 
house  of  Israel.  But  all  this  remained  uncertain,  unstable  and  in 
an  anarchical  condition  till  the  Conferences  and  Synods  of  the  half 
century  now  closing,  turned  the  new  spirit  into  its  legitimate  chan- 
nel, the  very  channel  which  is  pointed  out  in  Deuteronomy,  by  Ezra 
and  the  scribes,  by  the  ancient  Rabbis,  down  to  the  transmission  of 
Rabbinical  seats  of  learning  and  authority  from  Persia  into  Spain. 
History  points  distinctly  to  the  legitimate  body,  the  Beth  Din,  con- 
ference, synod,  the  representatives  of  the  people  and  its  expounders 
of  the  law  collectively,  and  the  Talmud  again  and  again  sanctions 
it  as  the  legitimate  organ  of  progressive  Judaism,  not  as  a  legisla- 
tive but  as  an  advisory  body ;  not  to  enact  laws,  but  to  expound 
them  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and'detnands  of  the  age ;  also,  not 
to  make  new  customs  and  observances,  but  to  examine,  form,  shape 
and  polish  them,  if  the  time  has  evolved  them  from  the  spirit  of  our 
people ;  not  to  sow  discord  and  produce  distrust  in  the  religion  of 
the  fathers,  but  to  unite,  appease,  elevate  and  command  respect  for 
the  cause  of  Israel.  This  is  also  the  legality  and  duty  of  this  Cen- 
tral Conference  of  American  Rabbis.  It  has  the  power  and  duty  of 
the  Beth  Din  under  the  laws  of  Moses  and  the  Rabbis,  and  the  laws 
of  history  and  common  sense  well  known  to  every  one  of  you.  If 
at  any  time  it  should  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  advance  of  Juda- 
ism to  call  a  synod,  the  Conference  has  the  right  to  convoke  it,  and 
co-operate  with  it  in  the  name  of  Israel  and  its  sacred  cause. 

THE  WORK  DONE  AND  TO  BE  DONE. 

Hitherto  this  Conference  has  done  its  work  slowly,  deliberately 
and  conscientiously.  It  resolved  nothing  hurriedly.  It  concluded 
no  important  subject  in  one  year's  Conference.  Everything  was  dis- 
cussed and  published  at  least  one  year  in  advance,  so  that  every 
conscientious  member  had  sufficient  time  to  study  the  subject.  So 
you  will  have  to  discuss  and  resolve  this  time  upon  three  questions  : 

1.    The  manual  of  public  worship  for  all  American  congrega- 
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tions,  which  was  twice,  in  two  successive  years,  before  the  Con- 
ference. 

2.  The  Cremation  of  the  dead  froiri  a  Jewish  standpoint,  on  which 
Dr.  Schlesinger,  of  Albany,  read  a  scholarly  paper  last  year,  and  on 
which  there  is  here  before  you  another  very  able  paper  by  Dr.  Fel- 
senthal. 

3.  The  question  of  initiation  of  proselytes  without  the  Abraham- 
itic  rite  which  has  been  before  every  Conference  held  since  1869,  and 
upon  which  quite  a  number  of  opinions  were  handed  last  year  to  a 
special  committee,  whose  report  is  now  before  you. 

All  this  marks  slow,  deliberate  and  conscientious  work,  as  is  the 
duty  of  so  eminent  a  body  as  this  Central  Conference,  which  ex- 
cludes from  its  ranks  all  personal  ambition,  all  selfish  purposes  and 
all  dissonance  of  principle. 

And  now,  colleagues  and  brethren,  I  call  on  your  colleague,  Rabbi 
Louis  Grossman,  D.  D.,  of  Detroit,  to  give  expression  to  our  sad 
feelings  over  the  loss  of  our  honorary  member,  Rabbi  Liebman 
Adler,  of  Chicago,  the  truly  learned  divine  and  author,  the  truly 
pious,  humane  and  faithful  Pastor  of  the  congregations  in  which  he 
officiated,  the  eminent  spouse,  parent,  friend  and  patriotic  citizen, 
whose  memory  be  forever  blessed. 

On  motion,  the  President's  Annual  Message  was  submitted  to  a 
committee  of  three,  the  Rev.  Drs.  M.  Mielziner,  I.  S.  Moses,  M.  H. 
Harris,  for  considering  the  various  suggestions  enumerated  and  re- 
porting plans  for  carrying  out  the  same. 

The  following  committees  on  resolutions  were  then  appointed  to 
formulate  the  sentiments  of  the  Conference  on  the  deceased  hon- 
orary member,  Dr.  Liebman  Adler,  of  Chicago,  and  the  deceased 
member,  the  Rev.  M.  Solomon,  of  Appleton,  Wis. 

Adler  Committee:  Rabbi  R.  Grossman,  Dr.  I.  S.  Moses,  Rabbi  M. 
Hecht.  Solomon  Committee :  Rabbis  I.  L.  Rypins,  A.  Gutmacher 
and  I.  Levinthal. 

The  following  order  of  business  for  the  sessions  of  the  Confer- 
ence formulated  by  the  Executive  Committee  was  then  presented, 
and  on  motion,  was  unanimously  adopted : 

The  morning  sessions  of  the  Conference  shall  be  opened  at  10 
o'clock ;  the  afternoon  sessions  at  3  o'clock.    Thursday  morning : 
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Opening  prayer,  Rabbi  Samuel  Hirschberg ;  Treasurer's  report ;  re- 
port of  Committee  on  "  Cremation  From  a  Jewish  Standpoint ;"  re- 
port of  Committee  on  Initiatory  Rites  of  Proselytes;  report  of 
Committee  on  "  President's  Annual  Message."  Thursday  afternoon, 
paper  by  Dr.  K.  Kohler,  subject,  "  Is  Reform  Judaism  Destructive 
or  Constructive?" 

Friday  morning :  Opening  prayer,  Rabbi  Oscar  Cohen ;  discus- 
sion of  proceedings  of  the  previous  reports ;  report  of  the  Ritual 
Committee.  Friday  afternoon :  Discussion  on  "  Report  of  Ritual 
Committee ;  "  new  business. 

Friday  evening,  at  8  o'clock,  Conference  service  in  Temple  Beth- 
El,  corner  Fifth  Avenue  and  Seventy-sixth  Street.  Conference 
sermon,  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Berkowitz ;  prayer  and  benediction,  Rabbi 
Charles  Levi. 

Sunday  morning :  Opening  prayer,  the  Rev.  M.  Benjamin ;  un- 
finished business ;  resolutions ;  election  of  officers ;  announcement  of 
standing  committees  for  the  ensuing  year.  Sunday  night,  at  the  Har- 
lem Temple,  Fifth  Avenue  and  125th  Street,  opening  prayer,  Rabbi 
A.  H.  Geismar ;  reading  of  Resolutions  of  Thanks ;  reading  of  Memo- 
rial Resolutions;  address,  "Judaism  and  the  Public  Schools  of 
America,"  by  Rabbi  E.  N.  Calisch ;  "  Memorial  Oration  "  on  our  late 
honorary  member,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Liebman  Adler,  of  Chicago,  by 
Dr.  I.  S.  Moses ;  closing  remarks  by  Vice-President  Dr.  K.  Kohler 
and  President  I.  M.  Wise ;  prayer  and  benediction,  Dr.  M.  H.  Harris. 
A  suggestion  that  the  prayer-book  prepared  by  the  Committee  on 
Ritual  be  used  at  the  Conference  Service  to  be  held  on  Friday  eve- 
ning at  Temple  Beth-El  was  not  favorably  received ;  thereupon  the 
Conference  adjourned. 

THURSDAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

Temple  Beth-El,    ) 
New  York,  July  7, 1892.) 

The  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rabbi  Samuel  Hirsch- 
berg. The  minutes  of  the  previous  session  were  read  and  approved. 
The  regular  order  of  business  was  taken  up.    The  Treasurer,  Dr.  I. 
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L.  Leucht,  sent  a  letter  expressing  his  regret  at  his  inability  to  be 
present,  and  submitted  the  following  report,  which  was  received, 
and  on  motion,  given  over  to  a  committee  of  one,  Rabbi  Tobias 
Shanfarber,  to  be  audited  : 

To  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Conference: 

Gentlemen  : — I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  your  considera- 
tion the  following  report  of  moneys  received  and  expended  during 
the  years  l891-'92  by  your  Treasurer : 

C,  C.  A.  R.,  in  account  with  I.  L.  Leucht,  Treasurer. 

Dr.— 

Paid  Messrs.  Bloch  &  Co    .'...$185  85 

For  collections 2  10 

"    postage 72 

"    loan  bearing  5%  interest,  due  Jan.  4,  1893 400  00 

July  1,  cash  on  hand 109  68 

$698  35 

Cr.,  1891,  received  from — 

Oct.  8,  Dr.  Philipson $135  00 

Nov.  6,  Dr.  A.  Harm 318  35 

Dues  collected — 

Oscar  P.  Cohn 5  00 

I.  L.  Leucht 5  00 

M.  Elkin 5  00 

S.  Wolfenstein 5  00 

I.  Greenfeld  5  00 

Samuel  Hirschberg. 5  00 

I.  M.  Wise 5  00 

H.  Berkowitz 5  00 

H.J.  Elkin 5  00 

L.  Freudenthal 5  00 

Max  Heller 5  00 

Louis  Grossman,  2  years 10  00 

W.  Willner 5  00 

Leon  Strauss 500 

L.  Schreiber,  Alexandria 5  00 

J.  B.  Gussman  5  00 

H.  Zirndorf 5  00 

A.  Guttmacher 5  00 

S.  Frey 5  00 

Chas.  A.  Levy 5  00 

E.  L.  Hess    5  00 

J.  H.  M.  Chumaceiro 5  00 

M.  Messing,  Indianapolis 5  00 

D.  Philipson 5  00 

M.  Mielziner 5  00 
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Jos.  Herz,  Columbus $'500 

A.  Guttman 5  00 

M.  Spitz 5  00 

J.  Heinbere 5  00 

D.  Feuerlicht 5  00 

A.  J.  Messing 5  00 

A.  Shapiro 5  00 

Jos.  Stolz 5  00 

S.  Hecht        5  00 

W.  S.  Friedman    10  00 

I.  Weis    5  00 

M.  J.  Gries 5  00 

Birkenthal 5  00 

N.  Rosenau 5  00 

E.  Epstein 5  00 

Leo  Reich,  2  years     10  00 

F.  W.  Jesselson 10  00 

A.  Hahn 5  00 

Henry  Cohen 10  00 


$698  35 

July  1,  balance  cash  in  hands  of  Treasurer  109  68 

Respectfully  submitted, 

I.  L.  Leucht, 

Treasurer  CCA.  R. 
New  Orleans,  July  1, 1892. 

Vice-President  Dr.  K.  Kohler  then  took  the  chair,  while  President 
Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  "  Initiatory  Rites  of 
Proselytes,"  presented  the  printed  report  and  complete  digest  of 
papers,  with  syllabus  and  resolutions.  (See  full  report  at  the  end 
of  the  proceedings.) 

A  motion  that  the  report  submitted  be  received,  which  was 
amended  to,  received  and  discussed  seriatim,  unanimously  pre- 
vailed. The  Chairman  then  began  reading  the  report  seriatim,  but 
before  discussion  was  begun,  a  privileged  motion,  to  temporarily 
postpone  the  consideration  of  the  report  and  give  wa}r  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  President's  Annual  Message,  who  were  now  ready  for 
report,  was  carried. 

Dr.  Moses  then  submitted  the  report,  which,  on  motion,  was  re- 
ceived and  taken  up  for  seriatim  reading  and  adoption. 

Paragraph  I.  was  accepted  as  read. 
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Paragraph  II.  was  amended  so  as  to  strike  out  Committee  of  Five 
and  insert,  "  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference."  The 
report  as  a  whole  was  then  unanimously  adopted  in  the  following 
amended  form : 

Gentlemen  : — Your  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  Presi- 
dent's Annual  Message,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

The  committee  recommends  the  indorsement  of  the  standpoint 
set  forth  in  the  message,  that  the  Conference,  though  not  an  author- 
itative religious  body,  still  claims  for  itself  the  right  to  formulate 
such  principles  as  represent  the  convictions  of  progressive  congre- 
gations, and  to  suggest  such  constructive  measures  as  will  be  help- 
ful to  those  who  share  their  views. 

We  further  recommend,  in  reference  to  the  Religions'  Congress  of 
the  Columbian  Exposition,  that  after  the  matter  has  been  given 
mature  deliberation  at  the  present  session  of  the  Conference,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  this  Central  Conference  be  given  full  power 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  committee  already  appointed  by  the 
Columbian  Commissioners.  Dr.  I.  S.  Moses, 

Dr.  M.  Mielziner, 
Dr.  M.  H.  Harris, 

Committee. 

Letters  of  regret  at  their  inability  to  attend,  and  expressing  at  the 
same  time  their  best  wishes  and  sincere  prayers  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Conference,  were  received  from  Rabbi  H.  Elkin,  of  San  Antonio, 
and  Dr.  A  Hahn,  of  Cleveland. 

Congratulatory  telegrams  received  from  Dr.  L.  Mayer,  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  Dr.  L.  Grossman,  of  Detroit,  were  likewise  read  amid 
much  applause. 

Adjournment  was  then  had  until  3  o'clock. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Temple  Beth-El,    ) 
New  York,  July.  7, 1892.) 

On  reassembling,  the  Conference  proceeded  with  the  regular  order 

of  business  outlined  for  the  afternoon  session,  and  Dr.  K.  Kohler 

read  a  paper  on  u  Is  Reform  Judaism  Destructive  or  Constructive?" 

(See  Appendix  A.) 
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After  long  and  appreciative  applause,  it  was,  on  motion  of  Dr.  M. 
Schlesinger,  of  Albany,  resolved  by  a  rising  vote  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Conference  were  due  to  Dr.  Kohler  for  his  able  lecture,  and  that 
the  essay  be  printed  in  the  forthcoming  issue  of  the  Year  Book. 
President  Dr.  Wise  voiced  tha  sentiments  of  the  Conference. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  H.  Berkowitz,  of  Kansas  City,  it  was  decided  to 
appoint  a  stenographer,  to  be  paid  a  stipulated  sum,  to  take  down 
verbatim  et  literatim  the  discussions,  which  were  to  be  handed  over 
to  an  Editorial  Committee  before  going  into  the  Year  Book  Dr. 
Silverman  was  appointed  a  committee  to  secure  an  official  sten- 
ographer. 

The  next  thing  in  order  was  the  discussion  of  the  Syllabus,  Pre- 
amble and  Resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Milath  Gerim.  The 
first  clause,  concerning  the  three  initiatory  rites,  was  first  submitted, 
and  was  accepted  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  second  clause :  u  Neither 
of  these  initiatory  rites  for  the  proselyte  is  ordained  or  otherwise 
suggested  in  the  Thorah,  Prophets  and  Hagiographa,"  was  debated. 

Dr.  Kohler  in  his  speech  took  ground  against  that  clause.    He 
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had,  however,  expressed  his  views,  which  were  well  known  long  ago  : 
that  the  Abrahamatic  covenant  was  a  barrier  against  those  Gentiles 
who  were  knocking  at  the  gates  of  Judaism,  to  which  as  DVW  "*KT9 
truly  religious  persons,  he  thought  they  ought  to  be  admitted.  "  I 
favor,"  said  Dr.  Kohler,  "  the  admission  of  proselytes  upon  their 
acceptance  of  our  tenets,  because  Judaism  is  not  legalism.  We  do 
not  want  the  Jewish  religion  to  consist  in  outward  forms,  but  in  a 
spiritual  religion,  whose  truth  does  not  depend  on  form  nor  con- 
sonant with  the  spirit  of  a  world-embracing  faith.,, 

In  regard  to  the  preamble,  Dr.  Kohler  saw  fully  founded  on  the 
Pentateuch  the  three  conditions  of  acceptance  into  national  unity 
of  Israel.    "  I  find,"  said  he, "  Milah,  Tebhilah  and  Zebach  Tsedek." 

In  the  name  Ger  Tsedek  he  finds  the  history  of  the  latter.  The 
word  as  found  in  "  Thy  stranger  which  is  in  thy  gates,"  did  not 
mean  proselyte,  but  client,  or  to  present  an  analogy  from  Arabian 
life,  the  hospes  who  sat  under  the  clientele  of  him  in  whose  tent  he 
sought  shelter.    The  Ger  was  thus  a  dependent.    The  step  from  this 
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signification  to  the  meaning  found  in  the  Talmud  is  a  great  one, 
brought  about  by  legislative  and  other  causes. 

Where  did  our  rabbis  find  a  word  and  term  like  Gere  Tsedek 
(Proselytes  of  righteousness)?  This  the  rabbi  found  in  the  Biblical 
expression,  Shorn  Yisbechu  Zibche  Tsedek,  "Sacrifices  of  Right- 
eousness "  (Zoth  Habberakhah). 

Where  the  Canaanite  and  Israelite  met  in  the  boundary  of  Asher, 
there  was  need  of  a  faith  and  hospitality  that  would  encourage  the 
Jewish  farmer  to  trade  with  Canaanite  merchants.  The  Canaanite 
then  put  himself  under  the  protecting  wing  of  religious  righteous- 
ness by  offering  or  participating  in  a  sacrifice  to  the  God  of  the 
Hebr/ews. 

When  the  Hebrew  nation  became  a  religious  community,  the  Ger 
Zedek,  by  virtue  of  his  being  a  member  of  the  religion,  had  to  bring 
a  Zebach  Tsedek. 

The  Pesach  sacrifice  was  such  a  one,  uniting  those  belonging  to 
the  same  family;  and  one  who  would  seek  protection  under  the 
same  roof  would  have  to  undergo  Milah,  for  without  .Milah  he  could 
not  partake  thereof,  according  to  the  Biblical  Law.  The  custom  of 
Zibche  Tsedek  must  have  been  a  fixed  matter,  as  Rabbi  Jochanan 
ben  Zakkai  considers  the  question,  and  is  in  favor  of  substituting 
the  payment  of  its  money  value. 

The  Tebhilah  finds  its  origin  in  the  initiation  of  the  people  into 
the  covenant,  as  the  Dam  B'rith,  blood  of  the  covenant  was  sprin- 
kled half  toward  the  altar  and  half  toward  the  people.  The  com- 
mand, Hithkaddo8hu,  be  ye  cleansed,  given  before  the  approach  of 
Israel  unto  Sinai,  certainly  included  sprinkling. 

As  far  back  at  least  as  John  Hyrcanus  we  find  the  need  empha- 
sized of  Tebhilah.  In  the  Sibylline  books  also  the  command  is 
found,  "Wash  yourself  in  streaming  water  and  worship  the  one 
God."  Thus  we  have  seen  how  the  Zebach  Tsedek  and  the  Tebhilah 
were  itstituted.  The  Milah  is  ordained  in  the  Bible.  The  question 
is :  "  Have  we  the  right  to  use  Talmudic  statutes  to  knock  down 
foundations  on  which  legalism,  Talmudism  stands?"  To  this  Dr. 
Kohler  could  not  consent,  though  Holdheim  and  other  Talmudists 
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had  advocated  reforms  on  that  basis.    For  this  reason  he  could  not 
accept  t  he  second  clause. 

Dr.  Wintner,  of  Brooklyn  (not  a  member  of  the  Conference), 
said  that  if  we  wish  to  treat  the  subject  from  a  Biblical  standpoint, 
from  the  command,  "And  on  the  eighth  day  shall  he  be  circumcised," 
we  might  infer  that  the  Law  applies  only  to  children,  but  from  the 
phrase,  Mikneh  Kaspo :  those  brought  with  his  money,  we  must  con- 
sider the  Ger  also  subject  to  the  rite.  Moreover,  the  ministers  can 
not  vote  on  the  question.  The  congregations  would  not  be  willing 
to  give  their  name  to  the  consecration  of  marriage  of  Gentiles 
minus  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  This  merely  jeopardizes  the  posi- 
tion of  the  minister.  To  say  Milath  Gerim  is  abrogated,  we  are  not 
prepared. 

After  a  motion  to  limit  each  debater's  speech  to  five  minutes  had 
been  tabled,  Dr.  Silverman  considered  that  the  phrase  "not  or- 
dained" was  acceptable,  but  "  not  suggested."  However,  he  moved 
that  the  resolution  be  discussed  and  the  debate  on  the  preamble 
deferred.  He  also  maintained  that  the  subject  be  discussed  not 
from  the  standpoint  of  Biblical  or  Talmudical  law,  but  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  expression  of  modern  sentiment  on  the  subject.  By 
a  vote  it  was  decided  to  discuss  the  resolution. 

Rabbi  Gries,  of  Chattanooga,  offered  an  amendment,  substituting 
"  considers  it  lawful  for  any  officiating  rabbi,  assisted  by  two  officers 
of  the  congregation  in  the  presence  of  ten  adults,  to  accept  in  the 
sacred  covenant "  for  u  considers  it  lawful  for  any  officiating  rabbi 
assisted  by  two  associates,"  etc. 

In  the  discussion  many  views  were  expressed  concerning  the  gen- 
eral spirit  of  the  resolution.  Rabbi  Weiss,  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  ad- 
dressed the  assembly,  and  opposed  the  abrogation  of  any  of  the 
Hilchoth  Mosheh,  the  laws  of  Moses.  u  We  may  have  modified 
them,  but  we  can  not  abolish  an  essential  law." 

Dr.  I.  S.  Moses,  of  Chicago,  voted  against  the  amendment  from 
his  own  experience,  and  spoke  of  a  lady  converted,  who  received 
instruction  from  him,  was  examined  by  Dr.  Felsenthal,  and  in  an 
essay  proved  to  their  satisfaction  and  that  of  a  third  rabbi  that  she 
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understood  the  religion  which  she  adopted.  The  presence  of  three 
learned  men,  he  thought,  would  lend  more  dignity  to  the  occasion 
than  the  presence  of  ten  laymen. 

Dr.  Hecht.  of  Milwaukee,  commented  on  the  fact  that  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President  differed  on  the  matter  of  three  initiatory 
rites,  and  on  the  difficulty  of  the  people  in  understanding  the  mean- 
ing of  "  historical  Judaism  "  when  such  men  differed.  The  Pitts- 
burg Conference  had  aroused  a  storm  of  opposition.  From  a  point 
of  common  sense  and  the  inmost  thought  of  Judaism,  he  did  not 
think  the  resolution  objectionable,  but  the  people  were  not  prepared 
ibr  it. 

Dr.  Geismar,  of  Brooklyn,  opposed  the  amendment  on  the  ground 
of  the  unfitness  of  members  of  a  congregation  to  give  an  opinion. 
The  Rabbi  should  be  the  ultimate  tribunal.  The  original  resolution 
should  be  carried ;  truth  should  prevail,  though  the  heavens  fall. 
The  Conference  was  in  the  majority  as  to  influence,  though  not  as 
to  numbers.  "  We  are  here,"  said  he,  "  to  put  a  wedge  into  those 
isms  that  are  making  inroads  upon  Judaism." 

Dr.  Mielziner,  of  Cincinnati,  said  that  by  abolishing  the  Milah,  a 
concession  was  simply  granted  to  those  who  from  love  of  a  Jewish 
girl  wished  to  join  the  faith ;  these  will  not  benefit  the  sacred  cause. 
Judaism  does  not  proselytize,  nor  say  that  conversion  to  our  faith  is 
requisite  for  salvation.  If  the  Gentile  wishes  simply  to  show  his 
sympathy  with  our  faith,  he  may  become  a  seat-holder ;  but  to  share 
in  our  mission,  he  must  submit  to  ceremonial  law. 

The  Rev.  Clifton  H.  Levy,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  said :  "  We  are  a 
proselytizing  people.  If  we  pray  for  the  great  day  on  which  all 
nations  are  to  worship  the  one  God,  it  is  our  duty  to  open  the  gates. 
We  should  not  bar  the  Gentiles  by  any  rites,  but  if  they  have  the 
heart  of  a  Jew  and  the  hand  of  a  Jew,  they  should  be  accepted." 

Dr.  Eisenberg  said  :  "  We  dare  not  do  it.  The  time  is  not  ripe 
for  it.  The  people  are  not  educated  to  indorse  our  sentiments. 
Nothing  in  these  times  (one  hundred  thousand  Gentiles  are  not 
pressing  forward  to  be  converted)  urges  us  to  this  step.     For  pru- 
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dential  reasons,  I  am  therefore  opposed  to   the   abolition  of  the 
rite." 

Dr.  Wise  was  the  last  speaker  on  the  amendment.  He  contended 
that  it  was  proper  to  discuss  from  historical  and  rabbinical  stand- 
point whether  the  matter  was  decided  by  canon  law. 

Not  only  did  he  wish  to  demonstrate  that  our  religion  is  liberal 
and  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  so  as  to  accept  any 
honorable  man  or  woman  into  the  faith,  but  to  prevent  intermar- 
riages, in  which  oft  times  there  might  be  disputes  and  quarrels  re- 
sulting from  differences  of  religion.  Under  the  new  regulations, 
nine  times  out  of  ten  the  Gentile  wishing  to  marry  a  Jewish  girl 
would  come  to  Judaism;  thus  religious  quarrels  would  be  avoided. 
He  also  agreed  with  Rav  that  "  Ger  misshum  ahabath  issha  "  ought 
to  be  treated  leniently,  as  it  was  the  greatest  Mitzvah  to  get  mar- 
ried.    Hence  love  of  a  woman  ought  not  to  be  an  obstacle. 

As  the  majority  of  our  people  do  not  understand  the  critical 
standpoint  (presented  by  Dr.  Kohler)  they  must  know  that  even 
from  the  Talmudical  standpoint,  "  Dabhar  Shebeminyan,"  a  law 
enacted  by  a  quorum  can  be  "abrogated  only  by  such  authority.  The 
initiatory  rite  in  case  of  proselytes  is  not  canon  law,  as  it  is  not 
found  in  the  Torah. 

What  is  not  canon  law  is  Minhag  [custom],  and  in  the  case  of 
Minhagim  not  founded  in  the  Torah,  it  is  called  "  Minhag  Stuth," 
and  abolishes  itself  as  soon  as  it  is  known  as  such.  And  the  Tal- 
mud maintains  riBTttD  mbn  p« 

If  the  Minhag  is  due  to  any  other  cause  than  Biblical  Law,  no 
Halachah  can  be  based  on  it.  The  passage  of  Rabbi  in  Talmud, 
where  he  speaks  of  three  initiatory  rites,  contains  no  Halachah,  or 
else  the  author  of  the  Mishnah  must  have  said  so,  which  he  did  not. 

The  question  was  then  called  for,  and  the  amendment  offered  by 
Rabbi  Gries  was  lost.  After  several  announcements  had  been  made 
the  meeting  adjourned,  and  it  was  the  sense  of  the  Conference  to 
continue  discussion  on  the  original  resolution  on  Friday,  at  10  a.  m. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING  SESSION. 

Temple  Beth  El,     ) 
New  York,  July  8, 1892.  J 

On  Friday  morning  the  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Oscar  Cohen,  of  Mobile,  Ala.  The  minutes  were  read,  and, 
after  slight  corrections,  ordered  approved. 

Dr.  Calisch  moved  the  vote  on  the  proselyte  question  be  polled, 
and  suggested  that  those  members  so  desiring  might  hand  in  their 
opinion  in  writing,  all  to  be  recorded  in  the  Year  Book. 

Dr.  Berkowitz  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  Assembly  to  act 
seriously  and  earnestly,  as  became  men,  and  freely  give  their  con- 
victions.   The  motion  was  carried. 

A  motion  that  unanimous  consent  be  given  to  Dr.  Kohler  to  sub- 
mit a  substitute  resolution  on  the  initiatory  rite  of  proselytes  was 
declared  out  of  order,  the  judgment  of  the  Chair  being  that  nothing 
but  the  previous  question  demanding  a  vote  on  the  resolution  as 
offered  by  the  Committee  on  Milath  Gerim  was  in  order.  An  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  President,  based  on  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  session,  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Oscar  Cohen.  Pending  the 
appeal,  Dr.  M.  Mielziner  took  the  chair.  The  motion  being  put,  re- 
sulted in  the  appeal  being  sustained  and  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
overruled. 

President  Wise  then  announced  that  the  regular  order  of  business 
for  the  morning  session  takes  precedence  of  all  unfinished  business. 
Discussion  on  the  proselyte  resolution  was  therefore  postponed,  and 
the  Report  of  the  Ritual  Committee  (see  Index),  the  order  of  the 
session,  was  taken  up.  Dr.  M.  Mielziner,  Chairman  of  the  Ritual 
Committee,  then  substituted  the  report.  After  reading,  a  motion, 
by  Rabbi  Rypins  was  made  that  the  report  be  received  and  the  res- 
olutions and  recommendations  be  read  seriatim  and  acted  upon. 

Dr.  Kohler  here  stated  officially  that  while  heartily  indorsing  the 
endeavor  to  have  a  uniform  prayer-book  on  the  basis  that  comes 
nearest  to  and  is  a  continuance  of  Dr.  Ein horn's  work,  yet  he  must 
refrain  from  taking  part  in  the  action  of  the  Conference  on  the 
adoption  of  the  Manual  Prayer  Book  for  Public  Worship. 
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The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  were  interrupted,  while  the 
President  asked  permission  to  read  a  letter  from  a  non-member  and 
layman.  No  objection  being  offered,  the  Secretary  read  the  letter 
referred  to,  dated  July  6,  1892,  and  signed  Lazarus  Silverman.  On 
motion  of  Dr.  Berkowitz,  the  letter  was  ordered  filed.  Chairman 
Dr.  M.  Mielziner  then  presented  paragraph  I.  of  the  Ritual  Report 
for  adoption,  as  follows : 

"  The  Ritual  Committee  begs  leave  to  recommend  that  the  Ritual 
as  arranged  in  the  printed  pamphlet  hereby  submitted  be  adopted 
by  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  as  the  first  part  of 
the  Union  Prayer  Book  for  Jewish  Congregations  of  the  country." 

After  long  and  serious  discussion,  participated  in  by  Drs.  Mielziner, 
Moses,  Berkowitz,  Geismar  and  Schlesinger,  Rabbi  Lewinthal  offered 
the  following  substitute  for  the  first  recommendation  of  the  Ritual 
Report : 

"The  Committee  on  Ritual  having  completed  their  labors  and 
presented  to  us  not  only  a  plan  and  a  suggestion,  but  a  complete 
book  of  service  for  Sabbath  and  holidays ;  be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  First,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  are  due  to  the 
Ritual  Committee  for  their  arduous  task  as  far  as  presented  in  this 
book,  and  the  confidence  of  the  Conference  in  their  ability  be  here- 
with expressed 

Second,  that  the  committee  be  herewith  empowered  to  complete 
the  entire  work  by  publishing  the  second  part,  comprising  the  Kosh 
Hashonah  and  Yom  Kippur  services. 

Third,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference  that  the  work  pre- 
sented by  this  committee  meets  the  requirements  of  modern  Jewish 
congregations,  both  as  to  the  standard  Hebrew  prayers  retained, 
the  English  version  and  original  compositions  added  thereto. 

Resolved,  Fourth,  That  this  Conference  accepts  this  book  as  the 
standard  Union  Prayer  Book  of  American  Israel  and  recommmends 
the  same  to  Jewish  congregations  for  publie  and  private  worship. 

An  amendment  to  the  substitute  of  Rabbi  Lewinthal,  offered  by 
the  Rev.  Oscar  Cohen,  providing  for  the  revision  of  the  Union  Prayer 
Book,  was  subsequently  withdrawn. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Schlesinger  moved,  and  it  was  seconded  by  Rabbi 
Gries,  to  lay  the  whole  matter  of  the  Ritual  Report  on  the  table  until 
the  next  Conference,  and  that  every  member  of  the  Central  Rabbini- 
cal Conference  shall  be  privileged  to  send  suggestions  to  the  revising 
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committee.  The  motion  failed  of  adoption.  In  the  discussion  which 
now  followed  on  the  adoption  of  the  substitute,  Rabbi  Gries  ex- 
pressed himself  as  heartily  in  favor  of  adopting  the  uniform  Prayer 
Book,  provided  it  be  properly  revised.  Rabbi  Hecht,  in  concluding 
his  remarks  on  the  acceptance  of  the  prayer-book,  said :  "  I  think 
I  can  say  it  justifiably,  that  the  prayer-book  in  its  present  arrange- 
ment, will  meet  the  demands  of  the  present  time  and  present 
congregations." 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  a  motion  to  adjourn  was  enter- 
tained, but  was  lost. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Silvermau  then,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements, announced  that  a  banquet  would  be  tendered  to  the 
members  of  the  Conference  at  Jaeger's  Hall,  corner  Fifty-ninth 
Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  at  7  o'clock,  Saturday  night,  the  ban- 
quet being  given  by  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Ministers  repre- 
sented in  the  Conference. 

Resuming  discussion  on  the  Ritual  Report,  Rabbi  Eisenberg 
pledged  himself  to  the  introduction  of  the  book,  and  Dr.  Berkowitz 
made  an  eloquent  appeal  for  the  substitute  resolution. 

A  vote  on  the  resolution  offered  by  Rabbi  Lewinthal  was  then 
taken,  which  resulted  in  its  adoption.  Ayes  23 ;  nays  3.  Rabbis 
Geismar,  Schlesinger  and  Gries  requested  to  be  recorded  as  voting 
in  the  negative. 

The  Secretarv  then  announced  the  order  of  business  for  the  after- 
noon  session  to  be  all  new  business  and  all  unfinished  business  for 
which  committees  have  been  appointed. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Mielziner,  the  Conference  then  adjourned. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Conference  re-convened  at  3  p.  m. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the  continuation  of  the  action  of 
the  Conference  on  the  report  of  the  Ritual  Committee,  Paragraph  IL, 
was  then  rend : 
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"  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  lay  before  this  conven- 
tion suggestions  in  regard  to  the  way  of  publishing  the  Union 
Prayer  Book." 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hecht,  the  recommendation  was  adopted  as  read. 
Dr.  Hecht  suggested  that  Dr.  I.  S.  Moses  be  appointed  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Dr.  Harris  added  that  the  committee  be  selected 
from  the  Ritual  Committee,  who  are  ten  in  number :  Rabbis  Lewin- 
thal,  Gries,  Shanfarber,  Feuerlicht  and  Moses,  chairman,  were  ap- 
pointed as  the  committee  to  report  within  the  present  session  of  the 
Conference. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mielziner  then  read  the  next  recommendation.  Para- 
graph III. : 

*c  That  a  Ritual  Committee  be  appointed  to  arrange  the  second 
part  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book  containing  services  for  Rosh 
Hashona  and  Yom  Kippur,  according  to  the  same  principle  as  the 
first  part  and  to  submit  this  work  to  the  next  convention  of  the  Cen- 
tral Conference. 

This  was  amended  by  the  Rev.  Cohen,  that  the  committee  distrib- 
ute copies  of  their  drafts  to  all  members  for  criticism,  which  sugges- 
tions shall  be  considered  before  the  work  be  finally  presented.  The 
amendment  was  lost.  Before  final  action  on  the  recommendation 
was  taken,  the  Conference,  through  President  Dr.  Wise,  announced 
that  it  is  understood  the  Ritual  Committee  shall  be  continued  and 
its  work  be  submitted  to  the  next  Conference.  Paragraph  III.,  was 
then  adopted  as  read. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mielziner  read  the  next  recommendation.  Paragraph 
IV.: 

u  That  the  hymn-book  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wise  be  adopted 
as  the  Union  Hymn  Book  and  that  in  the  new  revised  edition  of  the 
same  a  choice  selection  of  other  hymns  be  added," 

The  Rev.  Rypins  moved  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation. 

Rabbi  Gutman  offered  the  following  substitute,  which  being  sec- 
onded by  the  Rev.  Cohen,  was  subsequently  incorporated  in  a  substi- 
tute amendment  offered  by  Dr.  K.  Kohler : 

Whereas,  The  Jewish  Synagogue  in  America  is  sadly  in  need  of 
a  hymn-book  that  shall  at  once  be  Jewish  in  word  and  music ;  be  it 
therefore 
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Resolved,  That  the  hymn-book  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise  be 
adopted  as  the  hymn-book  of  American  Jewish  Reform  Congrega- 
tions and  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  revise  and  add  such 
selections  of  other  hymns  to  it  as  they  may  see  fit. 

Resolved,  That  the  Cantors'  Association  of  America  be  requested 
to  furnish  appropriate  music  for  the  same. 

The  following  discussion  on  Paragraph  IV.  and  its  substitute 
amendment  then  took  place. 

Rabbi  Gutman  : 

You  will  agree  with  me  that  the  Jewish  Synagogue  is  indeed  sadly 
in  need  of  Jewish  music.  We  can  indeed  say  we  sing,  but  our  music 
is  not  the  outgrowth  of  Jewish  production.  We  sing  Methodist 
music  and  Presbyterian  and  Catholic.  I  may  say  that  my  congre- 
gation may  not  be  a  praying  congregation,  but  my  congregation  is  a 
singing  congregation.  And  1  see  the  time  come  when  hymnology, 
when  singing  in  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  will  bring  life  and  new  spirit 
into  our  congregations.  There  are  about  330,000  members  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  at  present  here  in  New  York  City,  and  I 
see  by  this  mornings'  paper  that  they  opened  their  services  with  a 
song  service.  And  I  have  often  attended  these  Methodist  and  other 
denominational  services,  and  it  is  the  song  in  the  Christian  church 
which  is  the  power  and  is  really  the  secret  force  that  gives  them 
this  power,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  do  likewise  in  the  Jewish  church. 
We  ought  to  have  congregational  singing.  In  Jewish  Reform  Con- 
gregations they  do  not  pray,  and  they  ought  to  sing.  And  this 
Cantors'  Association  could  do  a  great  deal  for  us.  For  instance,  I 
have  a  hymn-book  of  Dr.  Landsberg.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
the  text,  but  the  music  is  entirely  taken  from  Methodist  and  other 
Christian  hymn-books.  Mr.  Kartschmaroff  told  me  that  if  we  call 
upon  the  Cantors'  Association  the  members  of  that  Association  are 
perfectly  capable  and  willing  to  furnish  us  Jewish  music.  And, 
therefore,  I  would  ask  the  members  here  present  to  vote  favorably 
upon  this  resolution. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Kohler  was  then  called  to  the  chair,  while  Dr.  Wise 
made  the  following  remarks  : 
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That  which  the  preceding  speaker  said  is  a  truth  which  ought  not 
be  overlooked.  We  have  built  up  an  American  Synagogue,  an 
American  Congregational  Organization,  which  is  unique  in  itself,  in 
corespondence  with  the  American  spirit,  with  the  American  liberty 
and  with  the  American  present  and  future.  I  believe  that  as  we 
now  worship  we  ought  be  as  American  as  possible,  namely,  as 
American  Israelites.  And  that  which  has  grown  out  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  spirit,  that  ought  to  be  preserved.  While  we  can  not 
preserve  all  the  orignal  prayers  that  have  been  written,  if  I  had  been 
on  the  Committee,  I  certainly  would  have  voted  that  all  those 
prayers  in  German  or  in  Hebrew  or  in  English,  which  were  pro- 
duced originally  by  American  minds  shall  be  preserved,  and  ought 
to  be  preserved  in  the  Union  Prayer  Book.  Then  it  would  have  been 
a  Union  Prayer  Book  and  an  American.  But  this  appears  hardly 
possible  to-day  because  the  prayers  which  have  been  produced  are 
too  numerous.  But  not  so  in  hymnology.  That  hymnology  is  the 
soul  of  all  live  worship  and  always  was,  we  have  the  best  evidence 
in  Scripture  itself.  The  Scriptures  have  been  preserved  through 
various  centuries,  those  preserved  contain  very  little  prayer,  but 
contain  a  very  large  collection  of  psalms.  Hence  we  say  that  it  is 
not  the  prayer  coming  from  the  spirit  of  Judaism  which  is  the  ele- 
ment, but  the  indestructible  element  is  the  psalmody  of  the  people. 
We  can  find  up  to  the  middle  ages  when  the  Hebrew  mind  became 
bewildered  by  persecution,  then  they  commenced  to  pray,  and  we 
have  very  few  prayers  at  that.  But  we  have  very  fine  hymns  from 
the  Spanish  poets,  and,  according  to  Zunz,  we  have  a  great  many  fine 
Hebrew  poems  and  hymns  from  the  middle  ages,  from  the  Ashkenas 
and  Polish  Jews.  And  of  late  in  this  last  century  we  had  again  one 
of  the  sweet  minstrels  in  Israel — Nigara — whose  songs  are  some  of 
them  classical.  He  is  not  so  much  known  in  the  West  as  in  the 
East.  It  is  evident  that  song  is  the  main  thing  and  therefore  I 
would  be  in  favor,  even  if  it  cost  a  few  dollars  more,  to  print  it,  to 
have  all  that  the  Hebrew  mind  has  prduced  in  the  way  of  song 
united  in  one  volume,  with  the  understanding  that  whenever,  next 
year,  or  two  years,  or  in  three  years,  or  in  ten  years,  new  productions 
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are  made  in  that  line,  that  every  Conference,  year  after  year,  will  add 
to  them.  Thus  it  will  be  a  hymn-book  for  the  American  Israelite, 
and  it  will  not  only  be  a  hymn-book  for  the  American  Israelite,  but 
will  also  go  into  a  great  many  American  churches,  as  I  have  the  evi- 
dence in  my  hand  here  that  a  great  many  Jewish  hymns  have  made 
their  way  into  the  various  churches.  So  much  for  the  text.  Now 
in  regard  to  the  music  our  Brother  Gutman  has  said  well,  the  music 
is  the  language  of  the  heart  in  notes,  as  poetry  is  the  language  of 
the  heart  in  words.  And  language  is  the  expression  of  ideal  senti- 
ment and  feeling,  and  in  the  Jewish  Synagogue  we  ought  by  all 
means  to  have  the  Jewish  expression  of  feeling  and  sentiment  and 
thought.  Secondly,  we  ought  to  have  Jewish  music.  The  music 
has  grown  out  of  the  Jewish  sentiment,  although  they  have  borrowed 
a  great  deal,  they  have  borrowed  as  far  as  the  song  of  Die  Rauber  in 
Rinaldo  and  Rinaldina.  But  there  ought  to  be  original  Jewish  mu- 
sic and  Jewish  hymns.  And  as  the  brother  has  said,  that  the 
Cantors'  Association  is  capable  and  willing  and  desirous  of  under- 
taking that  task,  we  certainly  ought  to  give  them  an  opportunity. 
But  I  would  insist  that  all  American  productions  shall  be  compiled, 
even  if  the  hymn-book  cost  a  few  dollars  more,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  in  future  when  anything  new  is  produced,  and  it  is  import- 
ant that  there  should  be  new  productions,  they  should  be  added  to 
this  book,  or  they  should  replace  other  productions  not  any  longer 
fit  for  the  time.  I  therefore  support  the  amendment  of  Brother 
Gutman  with  the  addition  of  one  clause,  which  I  believe  one  of  the 
members  will  suggest,  should  be  added. 

President  Wise  then  took  the  chair  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kohler  was 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor,  speaking  as  follows : 

I  want  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  our  President  for  having 
here  to-day,  for  the  first  time,  touched  my  soul,  my  heart,  in  regard 
to  praying  and  devotion  which  was  the  subject  to-day.  In  this 
former  discussion  of  yours  I  purposely  refrain  from  taking  part. 
Here  I  shall  and  I  also  wish  to  refer  to  Dr.  Talmage.  I  heard  him 
once  state,  I  believe,  to  one  of  our  members  who  is  not  here,  that  he 
owed  the  success  of  his  attendance  of  his  church  to  the  singing. 
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And  I  say  we  might  learn  indeed  from  our  fellow-citizens  and  our 
brethren  in  other  churches  that  we  should  cultivate  that  more,  be- 
cause here  we  can  all  join.  When  it  comes  to  Hebrew,  when  it 
comes  to  a  question  of  Reform  or  Conservatism  or  any  part  of  the 
old  or  the  new  prayer-book,  there  we  are  always  born  critics,  more 
or  less  occupying  ourselves  with  roots  or  the  far-fetched  meaning  of 
the  words  we  meet  or  the  interpretation  or  translation  of  the  words 
we  recite.  But  with  the  prayer  the  soul  is  seldom  touched  unless 
the  song  unites.  Music  is  the  language  of  all  languages,  is  the  lan- 
guage of  humanity,  and  we  have  as  yet  been  in  the  formation,  in  the 
composition,  in  the  making  up  of  our  prayer-books  too  intellectual 
and  too  little  emotional  We  need  not  become  Methodists  or  Moody 
and  Sankey  men,  but  we  should  touch  the  soul,  make  people  what 
they  seldom  do  in  our  synagogues,  cry.  And  the  music,  the  song, 
can  wrest  fears  even  from  those  who  come  without  any  desire  to 
pray,  without  any  devotion.  I  heartily  indorse  the  idea  of  giving 
greater  care  and  attention  to  a  hymn-book,  and  such  a  hymn-book 
as  is  offered  to  us  whenever  we  enter  anv  church  where  over  the 
text  the  notes  are  given  to  make  the  people  sing.  Whether  our 
Brother  President  is  exactly  right  when  he  says  the  American  pro- 
ductions of  music  should  stand  uppermost  is  still  questionable  and 
I  must  leave  this  to  our  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sparger.  I  simply 
wanted  to  say  that  the  Cantors'  Association  is  probably  a  thing  to 
be.  It  is  hardly  yet  a  vital,  certainly  not  a  comprehensive  institu- 
tion. The  proof  of  it  is  that  one  who  is  certainly  the  best  or  those 
who  are  the  best  composers  of  Jewish  songs  in  America,  that  is 
Kaiser,  and  I  believe  your  Cantor  in  Cincinnati,  Goldstein,  and 
Welsch. 

Welsch  does  not  live  here  any  more.  And  others— the  Vice-Presi- 
dent was  on  the  point,  I  may  say,  of  leaving  because  he  felt  there  was 
not  the  right  sphere  as  yet  for  common  productive  work,  for  this 
reason  I  leave  the  word  Association  out  or  leave  it  to  them  to  form 
a  body  that  would  comprise  the  musical  composers  that  would  give 
us  the  right  songs.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  thing  more 
before  I  close.    I  have  felt  the  need  of  music  and  song  and  have 
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even  felt  like  changing  and  have  been  prompted  to  change  my  own 
Friday  evening  service  in  view  of  the  fact  often  overlooked  by  Reform 
prayer-book  composers  or  writers  that  the  text  must  be  written  with 
a  view  to  make  it  singable,  so  to  say,  to  make  it  resonant,  rhythmi- 
cal and  apt  to  be  sung.  The  Psalms  were  written  by  the  Levites,  who 
knew  how  to  sing,  and  the  English  version  has  also  always  kept  in 
view  that  rhythmical  part  which  in  a  great  many  prayer-books  has 
been  overlooked.  I  want  to  make  one  remark  regarding  the  origin  of 
our  music  before  I  close,  and  I  want  simply  to  suggest  to  our  friend 
who  will  follow  me  one  thing  on  which  he  can  speak  better  than  I. 
Our  Jewish  songs  have  been  chiefly  produced  under  the  influence  of 
suffering.  The  only  melodies  we  have  we  owe  to  the  Crusades,  as 
Naumberg  and  others  have  shown.  And  the  question  is  can  we 
maintain  this  prayer-book  to  be  written  with  a  view  to  preserve  the 
old  songs?  The  Kol-Nidre  has  been  retained  in  the  form  Dr.  Stein 
gave  it.  He  re-translated  not  the  Kol-Nidre  but  the  Kol-Nidre  song. 
He  thus  preserved  for  us  that  sweet,  touching  melody  of  Kol-Nidre. 
And  a  great  many  other  of  our  melodies  ought  to  be  kept.  The  his- 
torical and  national  part  of  our  music,  not  only  American,  but  Jew- 
ish, Jewish-German  music  or  German-Jewish  music  ought  to  be 
kept.  And  those  that  are  to  take  part  in  this  composition  of  music 
for  you  or  for  us  all  should  be  told  and  guided  by  that  spirit  of  re- 
viving and  preserving  national  genuine  Jewish  music. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Harris  then  spoke  as  follows :  I  feel  with  the  previous 
speakers  that  the  hymn-book  is  perhaps  more  important  for  our 
work  than  the  prayer-book,  partly  because  the  prayer-book  is  writ- 
ten and  we  have  only  to  revise  the  old  prayer-book,  and  the  hymn- 
book  is  not.  I  believe  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  every  minister, 
whether  progressive  or  not,  that  the  need  of  congregational  singing 
is  the  need  of  the  hour.  We  have  had  a  great  many  hymns  and  we 
have  had  some  very  fine  music.  We  have  not  so  far  been  able  to 
get  those  simple  airs  that  could  be  taken  up  by  the  congregation, 
and  we  have  been  even  compelled  sometimes  to  mistrust  our  can- 
tors, anxious  to  give  us  rather  elaborate  music,  music  that  a  choir  is 
able  to  sing,  but  music  that  can  not  be  taken  up  by  the  people.    Dr. 
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Kohler  has  referred  to  the  great  strength  of  Christianity,  their 
hymns.  And  here  is  the  importance  of  uniformity.  Whether  you 
go  to  the  country,  in  the  farm  house  where  you  are  stopping  among 
a  large  number  of  Christians,  or  whether  you  are  on  board  a  ship 
or  over  in  England,  you  will  find  they  have  the  same  hymns  and 
the  same  music.  And  it  does  not  matter  what  strangers  they  are ; 
they  may  have  never  met  before.  Some  may  be  Congregationalists, 
and  some  Methodists,  and  some  Episcopalians,  but  they  have  the 
same  airs,  and  without  any  preparation  all  can  join.  Therefore,  the 
most  important  point,  the  vital  point  for  a  hymn-book,  is  first,  that 
it  must  be  uniform.  It  must  be  adopted  by  all  or  by  none.  We  must 
in  the  first  place  find  out  what  hymns  there  are  (I  am  talking  of  the 
music  of  the  old  service)  that  could  still  be  appropriated  for  our  use 
to-day — some  of  the  old  Hebrew  melodies  that  we  all  know,  the  old 
Yigdal  and  the  old  Adonolom.  And  while  we  are  all  ministers  and 
can  all  write  prayers,  we  can  not  write  hymns.  Hymns  are  poems, 
and  only  poets  can  write  them.  If  we  prepare  a  hymn-book  at  all 
it  must  be  classical.  Rather  compile  real  poems,  even  if  they  be  not 
written  by  Jews,  provided  the  spirit  is  Jewish,  if  they  be  written  by 
the  standard  poets  of  England  and  America.  Rather  take  the  best 
poetic  thought  suitable  for  hymnology  than  rhymy  verse.  Let  us 
be  modest  enough  to  know  that  we  are  not  poets — that  we  can  not 
write  hymns.  And  in  the  preparation  of  the  music  let  us  consider 
not  the  choir.  We  have  been  considering  the  choir  too  long.  The 
choir  has  driven  the  congregation  out  as  far  as  the  worship  of 
praise  is  concerned.  It  is  time  that  the  congregation  be  given  a 
hearing  before  God ;  it  is  time  that  we  give  them  a  service  of  praise 
so  simple  that  after  it  has  been  sung  once  or  twice  they  can  all  join 
in  it — simple  melodies,  simple  airs.  And  I  hope  that  the  committee 
appointed  on  this  question  give  due  consideration  to  these  two 
facts :  the  simplicity  of  the  music  and  the  poetry  of  the  hymns.  In 
my  own  congregation,  to  speak  of  a  personal  experience,  wishing  to 
introduce  congregational  singing,  which  we  all  wish  to  introduce,  I 
was  compelled  even  to  go  to  the  Christian  hymn-books  to  select 
therefrom  some  of  the  old  hymns  that  you  all  know  and  that  have 
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been  introduced  in  some  cases  into  the  Jewish  congregations. 
Therefore,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  go  slow  in  this  work  and  not  pro- 
duce something  of  which  we  may  be  afterward  ashamed.  Let  it  be 
classic.  Let  it  be  simple,  something  that  will  last,  and  let  us  use 
all  of  the  old  that  we  possibly  can. 

By  special  motion  of  Dr.  Kohlqr  the  privilege  of  the  floor  was 
given  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sparger,  Vice-President  of  the  Cantors'  Associa- 
tion of  America : 

The  Rev.  Sparger  was  then  called  upon  by  special  request  to  ad- 
dress the  Conference  on  Jewish  Hymnology.  The  address  was  re- 
ceived amid  much  applause  and  evident  appreciation. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Kohler  then  presented  the  following  substitute 
amendment : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  should  be  selected,  consisting  of  the 
Committee  on  Prayer  Book,  besides  a  special  committee  of  five  out 
of  this  committee  and  five  other  members  of  this  body,  to  prepare  a 
hymn-book,  and  as  this  Union  Prayer  Book  has  been  prepared  on  the 
basis  of  all  the  best  prayer-books  that  are  existing  or  within  reach,  to 
compile  it  on  the  basis  of  all  the  hymn-books  existing  in  the  English 
language,  to  give  us  the  best  that  has  been  written  in  Hebrew  poetry 
and  to  add  to  their  committee  such  men  as  have  also  musical 
knowledge  and  skill  enough  to  prepare  the  notes  to  such  and  give 
us  a  hymn-book  with  the  musical  notes  attached. 

After  further  debate  the  previous  question  was  called  for.  Action 
on  Dr.  Kohler's  substitute  amendment  resulted  in  its  adoption.  A 
reconsideration  was  then  moved,  but  the  motion  was  lost.  The  en- 
tire matters  of  the  compilation  of  a  Union  Hymn  Book  then 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  five  members  of  the  original  Ritual  Committee  co- 
operate with  five  others,  members  of  this  Conference,  in  the  compila- 
tion of  hymns  from  all  hymn-books  existing  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, with  a  special  view  to  the  collection  of  the  best  written  in 
Hebrew  poetry,  and,  together  with  such  Cantors  of  America  as  they 
shall  designate,  adapt  the  music  for  the  hymn-book. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mielziner  then  continued  to  read  the  next  resolu- 
tion, Paragraph  V.,  of  the  Ritual  Report,  explaining  that  this  reso- 
lution was  passed  by  the  Ritual  Committee  in  New  Orleans : 
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Resolved,  That  the  approval  and  thanks  of  the  Conference  are  due 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  I.  S.  Mioses  for  the  work  he  has  so  faithfully  and 
unselfishly  done ;  and 

Resolved,  That  the  Rev.  I.  M.  Moses  be  reimbursed  from  the  funds 
of  the  Conference  for  all  expenses  he  has  incurred  in  the  work. 

A  division  of  the  resolution  was  called  for  by  Dr.  Schlesinger, 
who  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  first  part  of  the  resolution. 
The  first  part  of  the  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Dr.  I.  S.  Moses  the  Conference  could 
take  no  action  on  the  second  part  of  the  resolution,  which  involved 
the  question  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Ritual  Committee's  Prayer  Bpok,  laid  before  the  Conference, 
and  action  on  this  matter,  as  well  as  the  adoption  of  the  Ritual 
Report  as  a  whole,  was  deferred  until  the  Sunday  morning  session. 

Rabbi  Hecht  then  presented  the  following  resolution  as  the  sense 
of  the  Conference,  which,  seconded  by  Rabbi  Gries,  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Conference  that  the  Prayer 
Book  reported  by  our  Ritual  Committee  and  adopted  by  the  vote  of 
this  Conference  is  subject  to  such  revision  as  may  oe  suggested 
by  the  members  of  this  Conference  individually  within  the  next 
sixty  days,  and  shall  receive  the  approval  of  the  Ritual  Committee. 

The  committee  appointed  on  publication  of  the  Prayer  Book  was 
instructed  to  report  to  the  Conference  at  the  Sunday  morning  ses- 
sion. Dr.  Schlessinger  moved  that,  owing  to  the  vast  amount  of 
business  to  be  transacted  at  the  Sunday  morning  session,  the  Con- 
ference shall  meet  at  9  o'clock.    Motion  was  carried. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  K.  Kohler,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Columbian  Religions'  Congress,  Dr.  I.  S.  Moses, 
moved  that  the  following  report  of  the  committee  be  received,  but 
that  discussion  thereon  be  postponed  until  the  Sunday  session : 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the  Conference  should 
present  for  discussion  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  well  prepared 
papers  for  the  following  questions  or  departments  of  Jewish  life  and 
thought : 

L  Historical.  A  concise  digest  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple as  such  as  far  as  their  share  in  the  culture  of  the  various  nations 
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and  ages  is  concerned,  to  be  subdivided  into  Biblical,  medieval  and 
modern.  (6)  The  history  of  Jewish  beliefs  and  customs  in  the 
various  lands  and  times,  (d)  The  history  of  the  domestic  and 
inner  social  life  of  the  Jews  in  various  periods,  (e)  A  history  of 
the  education  of  the  Jewish  people  public  and  private. 

II.  Ethical.  Biblical  ethics  from  a  historical  standpoint,  (b) 
Talmudical  ethics  based  upon  and  to  begin  with  the  Helenistic 
literature,  (c)  Ethics  of  the  medieval  rabbis  down  to  our  own 
time. 

III.  Polemics  and  Apologetics — That  is  the  relation  of  the  Jews 
to  Heathenism,  Christianity  and  Islamism. 

IV.  Statistical — An  estimate  of  the  present  statistics,  (b)  Euro- 
pean statistics,  (c)  American- Jewish  statistics,  (d)  Eastern  Jew- 
ish statistics. 

V.  Archaeological.  Religious  and  national,  both  as  to  results 
and  desiderata. 

Those  various  topics  to  be  assigned  to  the  various  scholars  who 

have  made  these  branches  their  special  study. 

Resolved,  That  the  Rabbinical  Conference  should  solicit  the  par- 
ticipation of  scholars  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  to  par- 
ticipate in  person,  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  by  writing.  Further- 
more, recommend  that  the  Conference  should  tender  a  special 
formal  invitation  to  representative  men  .and  women  to  take  part 
and  represent  the  Jewisn  body. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  action  thereon  deferred. 
The  Conference  then  adjourned,  to  reconvene  Sunday,  July  10, 
1892,  at  9  a.  m. 

FRIDAY  EVENING  SERVICES. 

On  Friday  evening  the  members  assembled  for  Sabbath  services 
in  Temple  Beth-El. 

After  chanting  of  the  regular  prayers  by  Cantor  Heifer,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Kohler  introduced  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Berkowitz,  who  deliv- 
ered the  Conference  sermon.  (See  Appendix  B.)  The  closing 
prayer  and  benediction  were  offered  by  Rabbi  Charles  Levi.  The 
services  were  impressive  and  inspiring. 
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SUNDAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

Temple  Beth-El,    ) 
New  York,  July  10, 1892.  f 

The  Conference  assembled  at  9 :  30  a.  m. 

President  Wise  called  upon  the  Rev.  R.  Benjamin  to  open  the 
proceedings  with  prayer. 

Rabbi  Shanfarber  then  moved  that  the  regular  order  of  business 
be  suspended  in  order  to  receive  an  amendment  of  Dr.  Kohler  to 
open  discussion  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  "  Milath  Gerim." 
This  was  amended  by  Rabbi  Gries  to  the  effect  that  the  question 
on  "  Initiatory  Rites  of  Proselytes  "  be  re-opened  by  taking  from 
the  table  the  report  thereon.    The  motion  as  ^mended  was  carried. 

Dr.  Kohler  then  presented  the  following  amendment :  (a)  To  insert 
in  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  committee  on  the  "  Admission  of 
Proselytes,"  after  the  words  "  two  associates,"  the  words,  "  in  the 
name  and  with  the  consent  of  his  congregation,"  (b)  to  strike  out  the 
word, u  Canon,"  and  substitute  it  by  the  words  "  Religious  Usages." 
The  amendment  was  seconded,  whereupon  Dr.  Kohler  advanced 
the  following  arguments  for  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  in  gen- 
eral as  amended. 

Argument  I.  for  Amendment  (a): 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  frequency  of  cases  in  which 
the  persons  desirous  for  admission  into  Judaism,  being  prompted 
by  the  highest  and  noblest  of  motives,  ought  to  be  aided  and  en- 
couraged  in  their  intention  and  not  refused  or  held  back  by  the 
reason  of  the  inadvisability  of  their  undergoing  an  act  which 
involves  danger  fot  their  life  and  health,  and  can  in  no  way  add  to 
the  solemn  sacredness  of  the  truths  which  they  are  eager  to  espouse. 

"  And  in  cases  where  love  for  a  Jewess  induces  the  applicant  to 
join  the  Jewish  faith,  the  consummation  of  their  marriage  under 
Jewish  forms  is  often  eagerly  to  be  wished  for  in  the  interest  of 
domestic  peace  and  harmony,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  standard  of  the  purity  of  Jewish  family  life,  and  the 
earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  both  to  build  up  a  pure  and  sacred 
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Jewish  home  upon  Jewish  principles  of  faith,  and  ought  to  receive 
recognition. 

"  While  I,  in  view  of  the  passages  of  Kerithoth  9a  and  the 
Mechilta  Jithro,  can  not  concur  with  the  committee  that  the  three 
initiatory  rites  for  the  proselyte :  The  Sacrifice,  the  Ritual  Bath, 
and  Abrahamitic  rite  are  not  even  suggested  in  the  Bible  and  are  of 
later  origin — believing,  as  I  do,  that  they  are  based  upon  ancient 
pre-exilic  national  Hebrew  custom  and  evidently  anterior  to  John 
Hyrcanus'  time — I  find  nowhere  a  direct  Biblical  ordinance. 

u  Though  it  is  an  occurrence  previous  to  the  Revelation  on  Sinai, 
the  mode  of  admission  of  Jithro  as  the  first  God-worshiper 
DTlta  KV  or  "0  into  thp  Jewish  community  as  described  in  the  Book 
of  Law  is  sufficient  proof  to  me  that  the  law  of  Moses  lays  all  pos- 
sible stress  on  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
and  none  whatsoever  on  the  Abrahamitic  rite,  which  is  in  no  word 
alluded  to  in  that  connection  Likewise  does  the  ritual  bath, 
instituted  with  reference  to  the  purity  necessitated  by  the  sacrifice 
and  afterward,  according  to  Rabbinical  explanation,  for  the  sake 
of  removing  the  impurity  and  idolatry,  and  having  the  heathen 
come  forth  born  anew  out  of  the  water,  reflect  somewhat  unfavor- 
ably upon  the  Christian  faith,  which  we  do  not  regard  as  a  poly- 
theistic faith  in  the  old  sense,  seeing  in  them  according  to  the 
Pittsburg  Platform  2gnn  TJ,  proselytes  of  the  gates. 

"  It  is  furthermore  our  duty  to  pronounce  to  the  world  that  Juda- 
ism as  we  understand,  preach  and  practice  it,  is  no  tribal  faith,  but 
eager  to  open  its  gates  wide  to  admit  such  as  come  with  the  earnest 
desire  to  walk  in  the  light  of  the  pure  Jewish  monotheistic  truth, 
and  aid  in  its  dessemination.  And  if  in  consequence  of  the  great 
rivalry  of  the  Church  propaganda  with  its  dangerous  semi-pagan 
tendencies,  Talmudical  Judaism  endeavored  to  obstruct  and 
antagonize  Proselytism,  we,  living  in  an  age  of  religious  freedom,  of 
mutual  recognition  and  intellectual  persuasion,  in  tim6s  and  coon- 
tries  where  Judaism  enjoys  all  the  privileges  of  a  recognised  people, 
have  no  reason  any  longer  to  be  guided  and  constrained  by  Tal- 
mudical rules  that  were  even  at  the  time  they  were  expressed  con- 
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tradicted ;  but  ought  to  place  ourselves  upon  the  high  standpoint 
of  pre-Talmudical  prophetical  Judaism,  which  invites  all  heathens 
to  embrace  the  faith  of  Abraham  and  worship  the  Lord,  the  One 
God,  in  truth  and  in  purity. 

Argument  II.  for  Amendment  (a): 

Dr.  Felsenthal,  in  his  opinion  given  us  in  the  Year  Book  of  the 
Conference,  1891-92,  would  dissuade  us  from  giving  the  power  to 
admit  the  Gentiles  into  the  fold  of  Judaism  into  the  hands  of  the 
Rabbi.  The  Rabbi  is  but  the  agent  and  minister  of  his  Jewish 
community,  not  the  priest  or  legislator.  Only  in  the  quality  as 
representative  of  the  congregation  can  he  act,  and  receive  the  Gen- 
tile into  Judaism.  Dr.  Felsenthal  denies  that  the  Rabbi,  as  such, 
has  a  right  to  admit  any  one  into  the  Jewish  community,  unless  he 
act  in  the  name  of  the  Jewish  community.  For  this  reason  he  can 
act  only  as  the  tapD,  and  must  have  a  recognized  Jewish  congre- 
gation into  which  he  receives  the  applicant.  Therefore,  and  for  the 
sake  of  greater  caution  against  abuse,  the  Rabbi  should  act  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  congregation  whose  minister  he  is. 

Argument  for  Amendment  (b)  : 

As  to  the  expression,  canon,  it  is  too  vague,  and  it  does  certainly 
not  cover  the  idea  of  fttTCDI  JTpn  statutes,  precepts  and  ordinances 
with  which  the  proselyte  should  be  familiar  before  being  admitted 
into  the  fold  of  Judaism. 

There  being  no  objection  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Dr.  Kohler, 
the  committee,  through  its  chairman,  Dr  I.  M.  Wise,  accepted  it. 

A  motion  to  take  up  the  regular  order  of  business  for  the  session 
was  then  put  and  adopted. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  minutes  of  Friday,  July  8th,  which 
were  approved  and  adopted. 

On  motion,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  of 
thanks  to  all  those  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  were  to 
be  expressed. 

Dr.  Schlesinger,  Rabbis  Clifton  Levy  and  I.  Joseph  were  author- 
ized as  the  committee. 
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It  was  then  moved  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to 
nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  1892-93.  Motion  was  sec- 
onded and  carried.  Rabbis  R.  Benjamin,  Charles  Levi,  A.  Geismar, 
M.  Gries  and  C.  Rnbenstein  were  appointed  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee. 

The  chair  then  announced  the  following  Editorial  Committee  to 
edit  the  official  stenographer's  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference :  Drs.  K.  Kohler,  M.  H.  Harris,  J.  Silverman,  Rabbis  R. 
Grossman  and  R.  Benjamin. 

Final  action  on  the  resolution  relating  to  the  "  Initiatory  Rites 
of  Proselytes,"  together  with  its  amendment,  was  now  called  for. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  resolution  as  amended : 

Resolved,  That  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  as- 
sembled this  day  in  this  city  of  New  York,  considers  it  lawful  and 
proper  for  any  officiating  Rabbi,  assisted  by  no  less  than  two  asso- 
ciates, and  in  the  name  and  with  the  consent  of  his  congregation,  to 
accept  into  the  sacred  covenant  of  Israel  and  declare  fully  affiliated 

to  the  congregation  nfrVTpatt?  *OT  f?2^>  any  honorable  and  intelligent 

person,  who  desires  such  affiliation,  without  any  initiatory  rite, 
ceremony  or  observance  whatever ;  provided,  such  person  be  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  faith,  doctrine  and  religious  usages  of 
Israel ;  that  nothing  derogatory  to  such  person's  moral  and  mental 
character  is  suspected ;  that  it  is  his  or  her  free  will  and  choice  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  Judaism,  and  that  he  or  she  declare  verbally 
and  in  a  document  signed  and  sealed  before  such  officiating  Rabbi 
and  his  associates  his  or  her  intention  and  firm  resolve : 

1.  To  worship  the  One,  Sole  and  Eternal  God,  and  none  besides 
Him. 

2.  To  be  conscientiously  governed  in  his  or  her  doings  and 
omissions  in  life  by  God's  laws  ordained  for  the  child  and  image 
of  the  Maker  and  Father  of  all,  the  sanctified  son  or  daughter  of 
the  divine  covenant. 

3.  To  adhere  in  life  and  death,  actively  and  faithfully,  to  the 
sacred  cause  and  mission  of  Israel,  as  marked  out  in  Holy  Writ. 
Be  it  furthermore 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report  to 
this  Conference  formulas  of  the  two  documents,  viz.,  one  to  be 
signed  by  the  proselyte  and  witnesses,  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  officiating  Rabbi,  and  another  to  be  signed  by  the  officiating 
Rabbi  and  his  associates,  to  be  delivered  to  the  proselyte. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  this  honorable  body  by 
your  committee. 

Isaac  M.  Wise,  Chairman. 
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In  response  to  the  question :  What  is  meant  by  "  assisted  by  no 
less  than  two  associates  and  in  the  name  and  with  the  consent  of 
his  congregation  "?  the  Chairman  made  the  following,  explanation : 

"  The  acceptance  of  the  proselyte  is  dependent  upon  the  Rabbi. 
The  execution  of  the  ceremonial  is  with  two  associates.  The  Rabbi 
declares  whether  he  will  be  accepted  or  not,  and  the  two  associates 
are  only  the  assistants  of  the  Rabbi  in  the  performance  of  the  cere- 
monial part  of  the  conversion.  And  it  is  on  account  of  the  Din 
which  wants  three,  and  we  do  not  want  to  depart  from  the  ancient 
usage." 

In  response  to  the  question,  what  particular  ceremony,  if  any, 
shall  attend  the  reception  of  a  proselyte,  the  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee stated  that  it  depended  altogether  upon  the  Rabbi  as  to  what 
shall  be  the  nature  of  the  ceremony,  and  as  to  any  ceremony  at  all. 
Yet  must  the  two  associates  be  present  when  the  proselyte  is  re- 
ceived. 

The  words,  u  two  associates,"  were  interpreted  as  not  necessarily 
meaning  two  clerical  associates,  as  it  was  not  always  possible  to  get 
two  rabbinical  associates ;  and,  besides,  according  to  the  rabbinical 
law,  three  rabbis  were  not  needed. 

The  previous  question  was  then  moved  and  ordered  by  the  Con- 
ference. Before  voting  on  the  resolution  the  Chairman  announced 
it  as  the  sense  of  the  Conference  that  the  vote  of  each  member  be 
recorded  and  made  part  of  the  proceedings ;  also,  that  the  privilege 
of  explaining  his  vote  in  writing  shall  be  accorded  each  member, 
and  that  all  such  explanations  shall  appear  in  the  Secretary's  min- 
utes and  be  printed  in  the  Year  Book  of  the  Conference. 

The  resolution  was  now  voted  upon  and  action  thereon  resulted 
in  its  adoption  by  25  ayes  and  5  nays.  The  following  are  the  re- 
corded votes  as  handed  into  the  Secretary : 

Nays— Dr.  M.  Mielziner,  Dr.  M.  H.  Harris,  Rabbi  L.  Weiss,  the 
Rev.  I.  Stemple,  the  Rev.  I.  Joseph. 

Yeas — Rabbis  I.  M.  Wise,  K.  Kohler,  Jo6.  Silverman,  M.  Schles- 

« 

inger,  I.  8.  Moses,  Henry  Berkowitz,  A.  Guttman,  I.  Saenger,  I. 
Lewenthal,  Raphael  Benjamin,  A.  Radin,  T.  Schanfarber,  A.  Gutt- 
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macher,  Wm.  Rosenau,  M.  J.  Gries,  I.  L.  Rypins,  B.  Grossman,  E. 
N.  Calisch,  Charles  Levi,  Clifton  H.  Levy,  A.  H.  Geismar,  M.  Eisen- 
berg,  Sam  Hirschberg,  L.  H.  Franklin,  Cbas.  A.  Rubenstein. 

The  following  are  the  recorded  opinions  of  those  voting  nay : 
I  vote  nay,  because  I  do  not  think  the  Jewish  community  is  yet 
ripe  for  this  step.    Furthermore,  I  fear  that  the  admission  of  prose- 
lytes without  melah  is  the  entering  wedge  for  the  abolition  of  this 
rite  altogether.  Maurice  H.  Harris. 

I  am  voting  against  the  resolution  of  receiving  proselytes  without 
circumcision;  First,  for  the  sake  of  the  purity  of  our  race ;  second, 
because  I  coincide  with  the  Talmud  by  saying  ^*n#^  D*U  DWD 
proselytes  are  generally  a  bothersome  burden  to  Israel ;  their  con- 
version is  mostly  superficial  and  insincere,  WV1  rDHHD  and  the  reso- 
lution would  open  door  and  gates  for  wholesale  intermarriage  be- 
tween Jew  and  Gentile.  Rev.  Isaac  Stehple. 

To  admit  a  proselyte  without  the  Abrahamitic  rite  is  not  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  Judaism,  but  is  derogatory  to  our  sacred  religion, 
hence  I  vote  against  it.  L.  Weiss. 

I  wish  to  have  my  vote  registered  against  the  resolution  for  this 
reason :  I  believe  that  the  abolition  of  this  rite  for  proselytes  will 
easily — I  do  not  say  necessarily — lead  to  the  abolition  of  circum- 
cision altogether,  which,  as  Spinoza  says, "  is  the  secret  of  the  per- 
sistence of  the  Jews  as  a  people."  It  has  been  intimated  that  we  are 
prepared  to  meet  such  a  result.  I,  for  one,  am  not  so  prepared.  Em- 
inent authorities  have  maintained  that  we  are  not  a  race  or  a  people, 
that  Judaism  has  an  existence  and  significance  apart  from  the 
Jews.  But  I  maintain  that  any  ideal  which  has  been  brought  into 
existence  and  effected  anything  has  been  of  value  only  because  it 
incarnated  itself  into  an  institution.  There  is  no  standard  without 
a  standard-bearer,  and  Judaism  is  impossible  without  the  Jews. 

I.  Joseph. 

The  Chair  now  appointed  the  following  Committee  on  Documents 
for  Proselytes:  Rabbis  A.  Guttman,  A.  Radin,  I.  L.  Rypins,  T. 
Schanfarber  and  H.  Berkowitz. 

On  the  subject  of  statistics  of  Jewish  proselytes,  Dr.  Silverman 
presented  a  motion  that  the  Executive  Committee  make  provision 
to  receive  reports  from  every  Rabbi  who  receives  converts  during 
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the  year,  which  reports  shall  be  tabulated  and  presented  at  each 
annual  meeting  of  the  Conference.  The  motion  was  seconded  and 
earned. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Mielziner,  Rabbis  Taubenhaus  and  Feuerlicht  were 
appointed  the  committee  on  reception  of  proselytes. 

Dr.  I.  S.  Moses  then  called  for  action  on  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Columbian  Congress  of  Religions,  which  report  was 
received  at  Friday's  session.  Before  taking  action  on  the  original 
report  presented  by  the  committee,  Drs.  Moses,  Kohler  and  Silver- 
man, the  following  amendment  was  offered  by  Dr.  Kohler,  relative 
to  the  anti-Semitic  movements  of  Europe. 

Whereas,-  The  anti-Semitic  agitation,  undeterred  by  the  verdict 
of  the  enlightened,  still  continues  its  own  cruel  work  and  forces  its 
way  through  every  land, 

kesolved,  That  besides  the  discussion  of  topics  recommended,  the 
Rabbinical  Conference  should  solicit  the  co-operation  of  all  Ameri- 
can Jews  in  sympathy  with  the  cause,  both  private  men,  socie- 
ties and  congregations  to  render  the  participation  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Religious  Congress  of  the  Columbian  World's  Exposition,  a  matter 
of  great  international  importance,  in  having  the  great  aim  and  ob- 
jects of  Judaism  clearly  and  emphatically  stated  before  the  entire 
world  and  all  the  slanderous  charges  made  against  it  through  the 
successive  ages  by  its  declared  foes  substantially  refuted. 

Resolved,  That  three  men  of  renowned  world-wide  scholarship  and 
impartiality  of  the  Christian  denomination,  such  as  Profs.  Strack, 
Noeldecke  and  Cheyne,  and  three  Jewish  scholars  of  note  be  requested 
and  authorized  at  the  expense  of  the  American  Jews  to  write  and 
publish  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  anti-Semitic  charges,  in  par- 
ticular in  regard  to  the  blood  accusations  which  fill  so  dark  a  chap- 
ter in  Jewish  and  Christian  history,  stating  the  causes'  and  facts  and 
giving  the  result  of  their  examination  in  decisive  and  clear  terms. 

Resolved.  That  these  men  should  be  invited  to  come  and  publicly 
review  these  charges  before  the  enlightened  representatives  of  the 
great  religions  of  the  world  in  order  to  elicit  the  approval  and  assent 
of  the  world  and  silence  slander  in  the  name  of  humanity  forever, 
at  least  within  the  pale  of  civilization. 

After  considerable  discussion  on  the  original  report,  and  the 
Kohler  amendment,  a  vote  on  the  previous  question  was  ordered 
and  the  following  motion,  made  by  Dr.  Silverman  and  seconded  by 
Rabbi  Gutman,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  motion  is,  that  all  matters  concerning  the  World's  Fair,  both 
the  resolution  of  Dr.  Kotiler,  and  the  report  of  the  Columbian  Com- 
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mittee  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  that  all  recommenda- 
tions that  the  Executive  Committee  will  have  to  make  and  all  the 
reports  of  their  transactions  regarding  the  World's  Fair,  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  a  special  session  of  the  Conference  to  be  held  in 
Washington  next  December,  in  order  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
Council  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Rabbi  Clifton  Levy  offered  a  resolution,  signed  by  himself  and  Dr. 
Berkowitz,  in  respect  to  the  status  of  woman  in  Jewish  congrega- 
tions. 

On  motion  of  Rabbi  Eisenberg,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  following  is  the  resolution  as  adopted. 

Whereas,  We  have  progressed  beyond  the  idea  of  the  secondary 
position  of  women  in  Jewish  congregations,  we  recognize  the  import- 
ance of  their  hearty  co-operation  and  active  participation  in  congre- 
gational affairs ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  have  prepared  for  the 
next  Annual  Conference  a  paper  tracing  the  development  of  the 
recognition  of  women  in  Jewish  congregations,  and  expounding  a 
conclusion  that  women  be  eligible  to  full  membership,  with  all 
privileges  of  voting  and  holding  office  in  our  congregations. 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Cremation  was  now 
read: 

Gentlemen  : — Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  Dr.  Schles- 
inger's  paper  on  Cremation  from  a  Jewish  Standpoint,  beg  leave  to 
report  that  one  of  their  number,  Dr.  B.  Felsenthal,  of  Chicago,  has 
written  an  exhaustive  treatise,  covering  the  entire  field,  on  "  Crema- 
tion from  a  Jewish  Standpoint,"  which  your  committee  presents  as 
their  report  and  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the 
Conference.  (For  Report  of  Committee  on  Cremation  see  page 
after  the  proceedings.) 

Your  committee  fully  concurs  in  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  so 
eminent  a  scholar  as  Dr.  Felsenthal.  We  further  report  that  we  in- 
dorse the  resolution  with  which  the  paper  concludes. 

Dr.  I.  S.  Moses. 

Dr.  B.  Felsenthal. 

Rabbi  Hecht. 

Rabbi  Stolz. 

It  was  moved  that  the  report  be  received  and  laid  on  the  table 
until  the  next  Conference.  The  motion  was  subsequently  withdrawn, 
and  the  report  taken  up  for  action  and  discussion.    Before  action 
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was  called,  President  Wise  made  the  following  explanation  to  the 
members : 

The  adoption  of  this  report  involves  a  question  as  between  Dr. 
Schlesinger  and  Dr.  Felsenthal,  and  Dr.  Scblesinger  has  not  had 
time  enough  to  review  the  paper  of  Dr.  Felsenthal,  as  he  stated  here, 
and  it  would  be  unjust,  in  my  opinion,  to  say  that  we  indorse  the 
views  of  Dr.  Felsenthal  contrary  to  Dr.  Schlesinger,  and  therefore  a 
middle  course  ought  to  be  adopted,  in  my  estimation. 

To  this  Dr.  Schlesinger  replied  as  follows : 

When  I  stated  that  this  reply  had  been  printed,  without  letting 
me  have  a  chance  to  hand  in  a  rejoinder,  I  was  under  an  erroneous 
impression.  I  have  read  it  through  since,  and  I  find  that  Brother 
Felsenthal  may  be  of  a  different  opinion  so  far  as  the  scientific  point 
is  concerned,  but  so  far  as  the  practical  part  is  concerned,  we  fully 
agree.  I  think  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  show  that  Brother 
Felsenthal  is  not  quite  right.  I  will  admit  that  I  stretched  a  great 
many  points  in  my  first  paper  which  could  be  refuted,  but  generally 
I  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Felsenthal  and  I  second  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  in  case  we  should  be  invited  to  officiate  as  Ministers 
of  religion  at  the  cremation  of  a  departed  co-religionist,  we  ought 
not  to  refuse  on  the  plea  that  cremation  is  anti-Jewish  or  irrelig- 
ious. 

On  motion,  the  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  views  of  the  re- 
port in  general  indorsed. 

Dr.  Joseph  Silverman  was  then  given  the  privilege  of  the  floor  and 
said: 

I  have  a  resolution  to  offer  on  an  important  subject.    We  have 

abolished  Milath  Gerim  and  some  of  our  co-religionists  will  think 

that  we  are  ready  to  surrender  the  entire  Judaism  to  the  Christian 

cant.    I,  therefore,  offer  this  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to  have  at 
least  two  papers  prepared,  to  be  read  at  the  next  Conference  in 
Washington,  giving  plans  for  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
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On  motion  of  Rabbi  Geismar,  which  was  seconded  and  adopted, 
the  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  with  full 
power  to  act. 

Rabbi  Calisch  then  introduced  the  following  resolution  : 

Whereas,  There  is  a  growing  tendency  toward  the  introduction 
of  religious  legislation  in  many  States  of  the  Union,  and  even  at  the 
National  Capital ;  and, 

Whereas,  Such  legislation  is  antagonistic  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  country's  Constitution  and  therefore  endangering 
the  stability  of  all  American  institutions ;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference,  that  we,  as  a  body 
of  American  Ministers,  while  thoroughly  recognizing  the  value  of 
religious  sentiment,  do  most  emphatically  protest  against  all  relig- 
ious legislation  as  subversive  of  religious  liberty.     Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we,  therefore,  protest  against  the  movement  to  close 
the  World's  Fair  on  Sunday  as  restricting  the  sacred  liberties  and 
opportunities  of  a  great  mass  of  the  Amencan  people,  whose  claim 
to  recognition  dare  not  be  denied. 

Rabbi  Geismar  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  as  read. 

The  motion  was  seconded.  A  spirited  discussion  followed,  par- 
ticipated in  by  Rabbis  Geismar,  Schlesinger,  Gutmacher,  Silver- 
man, Joseph  and  Calisch.  Rabbi  Geismar  concluded  his  remarks 
thusly : 

If  the  World's  Fair  is  to  be  closed  on  Sunday,  it  should  be  closed 
for  only  one  reason.  Not  for  any  religious  reason,  but  simply  for  a 
politico-economic  reason,  namely,  that  the  employes  of  the  World's 
Fair  shall  have  this  one  day's  rest  in  seven.  If  this  is  the  reason 
for  the  closing  of  the  World's  Fair,  or  if  any  other  reason  be  given 
that  the  country  will  be  injured  in  some  of  its  prospects,  or  interests, 
by  the  opening  of  the  World's  Fair  on  Sunday,  set  me  down  as 
voting  for  the  closing  of  the  World's  Fair.  But,  if  there  passes 
through  this  land  a  hue  and  cry  that  this  is  a  Christian  country, 
that  our  Constitution  is  a  Christian  document,  that  we  must  vote  for 
the  closing  of  the  World's  Fair,  because  it  trespasses  upon  the 
Lord's  Day,  then  I  am  opposed  to  the  closing  of  the  World's  Fair ; 
and  as  a  Rabbi  in  this  Conference,  I  most  heartily  enter  my  protest 
against  any  such  step  and  I  shall  vote  for  the  resolution. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Silverman  said : 

We  are  here  now,  not  as  American  citizens,  contradistinguished 
from  citizens  of  the  world,  we  are  here  gathered  merely  as  Jewish 
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men  to  discuss  what  pertains  to  the  Jewish  religion ;  not  to  the  Jew- 
ish interests  so  much  as  to  the  Jewish  religion.  We  have  just  adopted 
a  recommendation  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  prepare  plans 
looking  to  stimulating  a  hetter  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  And 
after  we  set  ourselves  down  to  try  to  improve  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  in  the  next  breath  we  try  to  upset  the  observance  of  Sun- 
day. Let  us  be  consistent  as  Rabbis.  We  will  work  for  the  Sabbath, 
and  if  you  want  to  introduce  a  resolution  asking  the  World's  Fair 
commission  to  close  the  World's  Pair  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  I  am 
with  you.  We  have  a  right  to  do  that  as  Jews.  But  we  would  not 
do  that  because  they  would  think  that  is  Chutzpa  on  our  part.  Isn't 
it  more  Chutzpa  on  our  part  to  ask  the  World's  Commission  to 
open  the  Fair  on  Sunday,  when  there  are  60,000,000  people,  perhaps, 
here  in  this  country,  who  want  the  Fair  closed?  I  don't  care 
whether  fhe  Fair  is  closed  on  Sunday  or  whether  it  is  open,  as  a 
Jewish  Rabbi,  but  I  say  we  have  no  right  to  stand  here  or  sit  here, 
and  take  action  in  favor  of  the  opening  of  the  World's  Fair  on  Sun- 
day. In  the  spirit  of  these  remarks,  I  move  you  that  we  table  the 
resolution  that  has  been  offered,  or  I  will  move  to  strike  out  that 
part  of  the  resolutions  referring  to  the  opening  of  the  World's  Fair 
on  Sunday. 

Rabbi  Ed.  N.  Calisch  championed  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 

with  the  following  remarks : 

I  am  indeed  happy  that  this  resolution,  innocent  as  I  thought  it 
on  its  face,  has  caused  so  much  commotion.  I  am  happy  that  it 
has  brought  out  the  sentiments  and  feelings  that  it  has.  But  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  that  has  been  aroused  to  it,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  since  it  has  come  before  the  Conference  I  have  been  drawn 
aside,  and  asked  to  withdraw  it  as  being  unwise  and  untimely,  I 
nevertheless  rise  and  claim  your  indulgence  for  one  moment  to 
plead  for  the  support  of  the  resolution  as  it  stands.  Though  I  will 
say  that  I  will  be  satisfied  with  half  a  loaf  if  I  can  not  get  a  whole 
loaf,  yet,  I  would  like  the  entire  resolution  adopted,  and  I  trust  it 
will  go  through  as  such.  The  necessity  is  apparent  to  me,  and 
patent  unto  me,  on  the  face  of  it.  The  gentlemen  have  been  talking 
of  policy  and  expediency,  but  that  is  a  thing  that  at  this  time  is  out 
of  place  on  our  part,  I  assure  you  there  is  no  man  present  who  has 
more  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others  than  myself.  There  is 
no  one  present  who  has  more  reverence  for  the  institutions  that  have 
helped  along  the  progress  of  humanity  and  have  brought  it  to  its 
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present  glorious  state  than  I  have.    And  Christianity,  as  one  of  such 
institutions,  I  honor  and  revere.    I  esteem  it  for  what  it  has  done, 
and  for  what  it  is  likely  to  do  in  the  future ;  for  the  men  it  has  pro- 
duced, for  the  faith  that  has  crystalized  the  rude  chaotic  nations  and 
the  great  mass  of  the  human  family  in  the  practice  of  duty  and  of 
conscience.    Yet,  when  the  sentiment  is  expressed  that  Christianity 
is  responsible  for  the  erection  <of  our  country's  liberties,  I  cry  "  halt," 
and  I  say  that  what  America  is  to-day,  so  far  as  freedom  and  liberty 
and  independence  is  concerned,  it  has  been  made  by  men  rather  in 
the  face  of  the  Church,  than  by  its  assistance.     There  has  not  been 
a  movement  or  a  step  in  our  progress  toward  free  thought  and  civil 
and  religious  liberty  that  has  not  met  opposition  of  the  Church  in 
days  past.    I  do  not  desire  to  cast  any  reflections  upon  our  daughter 
faith,  but  at  the  same  time  we  demand  that  the  daughter  faith  shall 
not  encroach  upon  the  mother  faith.    It  is  our  opportunity  here  to 
be  citizens  of  this  country,  and  as  the  former  speaker  has  well  said 
it  is  our  duty  here  assembled  as  Jewish  Ministers,  to  take  interest 
only  in  the  Jewish  religion  and  what  concerns  the  Jewish  religion. 
The  prophet  Jeremiah  has  said  that  the  first  concern  of  the  Jew  is  to 
pray  for  the  welfare  of  the  Government,  for  in  the  peace  of  the 
Government  is  peace  unto  us.    But  this  movement  is  not  antagonis- 
tic to  Christianity,  but  in  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  our  country  which 
are  encroached  upon  by  the  tendencies  of  the  day.    The  speaker  has 
said  we  have  no  right  to  ask  that  the  World's  Fair  should  be  closed 
on  Saturday  for  our  benefit.    In  the  same  spirit,  though  we  be  only 
perhaps  a  million  against  sixty  million,  they  have  no  right  to  de- 
mand, in  the  name  of  Christianity,  that  the  World's  Fair  shall  be 
closed  on  Sunday.     Precisely  for  the  same  reason,  as  Brother  Geis- 
mar  has  said,  were  it  based  on  political  or  economic  reasons,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country  at  large,  I  too,  would  step  into  the  breach  and 
say  it  shall  be  closed  on  Sunday.    But  it  is  asked  only  and  because 
it  is  the  Lord's  Day,  the  day  that  has  been  intended  to  supplant  our 
Sabbath  Day,  and  we  must  be  aggressive  in  our  opposition  to  it 
Our  race,  it  is  true,  wears  the  badge  of  patient  sufferance,  but  the 
time  has  come  when  we  shall  cast  it  aside.    We  have  been  on  the 
defensive  for  centuries.    It  is  time  that  we  are  on  the  offensive. 
The  worm  trodden  upon  will  turn  in  the  end,  and  the  time  has  come 
in  this  nineteenth  century  when  we  shall  stand  for  our  liberties,  even 
as  our  forefathers  stood  in  days  past. 

The  previous  question  was  then  moved  and  adopted. 
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The  amendment  to  strike  out  that  part  of  the  resolution  refer- 
ring to  the  protest  to  the  closing  of  the  World's  Fair  was  carried. 
Yeas,  18;  nays,  15. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  then  adopted.    It  reads  thus : 

Whereas,  There  is  a  growing  tendency  toward  the  introduc- 
tion of  religious  legislation  in  many  States  of  the  Union,  and 
even  at  the  National  Capital. 

Whereas,  Such  legislation  is  antagonostic  to  the  principles  of 
our  country's  Constitution,  thereby  endangering  the  stability  of 
all  American  institutions ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference  that  we,  as  a 
body  of  American  ministers,  while  thoroughly  recognizing  the 
value  of  religious  sentiment,  do  emphatically  protest  against  all 
religious  legislation  as  subversive  of  religious  liberty. 

Dr.  Harris  then  introduced  the  following  resolution,  relative  to 

a  code  of  ethics  regarding  ministers'  relations  to  one  another : 

Resolved,  That  a  Code  of  Ethics  among  Ministers,  such  as  the 
following,  receive  the  indorsement  of  the  Conference  as  a  whole 
and  of  the  members  individually : 

That  no  minister  accept  a  call  from  a  congregation  that  sends 
adrift  a  colleague  who  has  grown  old  in  its  service,  providing  that 
his  character  be  irreproachable,  and  that  he  fulfill  his  duty  to  the 
best  of  his  ability ;  but  that  such  objection  should  not  hold  good 
where  the  congregation  pensions  its  aged  minister. 

That  no  minister  shall  become  a  candidate  for  a  position  while 
the  incumbent  is  still  in  office,  but  shall  only  consent  to  candi- 
dature after  the  pulpit  is  declared  vacant.  In  other  words,  that  a 
minister  should  avoid  any  action  that  would  point  to  his  seeking 
the  pulpit  of  another. 

When  two  or  more  ministers  are  candidates  for  one  position, 
that  they  should  extend  to  each  other  all  the  courtesies  and  con- 
sideration possible  in  order  to  maintain  the  fraternal  feelings 
that  should  always  exist  among  colleagues. 

That  ministers  may  officiate  when  called  upon  at  funerals  or 
weddings  of  members  of  other  congregations,  on  the  ground  that 
the  individual  should  be  given  the  right  of  choice. 

That  no  member  accept  an  invitation  to  preach  in  a  congrega- 
tion without  the  consent  of  its  minister. 

Maurice  H.  Harris. 

Joseph  Silverman. 

The  Code  of  Ethics  was  unanimously  adopted  as  presented. 
In  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Hebrew  Sabbath- 
•chool  Union  of  America,  Dr.  M.  Mielziner  finding  a  demand  for 
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a  manual  for  teachers  of  religious  and  ethical  instruction  on  Jew- 
ish Sabbath-sehools,  presented  the  following  petition  : 

"The  Executive'  Committee  of  the  Hebrew  Sabbath-school 
Union  hereby  petitions  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  co-operate  with  the 
Committee  on  Literature  and  Publication  in  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  text-books  for  Sabbath-schools,  and  to  provide  a 
manual  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  Sabbath-school  teachers,  especially 
in  such  schools  not  under  the  guidance  of  a  Rabbi." 

On  motion,  the  petition  was  granted  and  the  President  ap- 
pointed the  following  Sabbath-school  Committee :  The  Rev.  Drs. 
Kohler,  M.  Harris,  M.  Samfield,  Hecht  and  Harrison. 

In  view  of  services  rendered  the  cause  of  Judaism,  both  by  pub- 
lications and  otherwise,  Dr.  Ignatz  Grossman,  of  Chicago,  was 
unanimously  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Conference. 

Dr.  I.  S.  Moses,  Chairman  of   the  Committee  on  Publication, 

appointed  to  report  plans  and  find  ways  and  means  of  publishing 

and  disseminating  the  Union  Prayer  Book,  called  for  final  action 

on  the  adoption  of  the  Report  of  the  Ritual  Committee  as  a  whole 

and  submitted  the  following  minority  report : 

"  The  title  of  the  manual  of  prayers  shall  be  4  Union  Prayer 
Book  for  Jewish  Congregations/  or  '  Hebrew  Union  Prayer  Book 
as  adopted  by  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis.'  On 
the  other  side  shall  be  printed,  '  Copyright  by  the  Central  Con- 
ference/ or  '  by  the  President/  or  by  any  one  of  its  representative 
officers,  and  held  in  trust  for  the  Rabbinical  Conference.  That 
the  Ritual  Committee  shall  be  left  in  power  to  continue  their 
work.  Next  year,  or  the  year  following,  when  the  entire  work 
shall  be  out,  a  perpetual  committee  can  be  appointed,  who  shall 
have  the  publication  not  only  of  this  ritual,  but  also  of  other 
matters.  The  hymn-book  will  follow,  and  perhaps  we  will  take 
up  some  other  publications  in  the  interest  of  our  association  and 
our  congregations." 

Rabbi  Lewinthal  then  presented  the  majority  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Publication  as  follows : 
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Resolved,  That  the  Ritual  Committee  be  empowered  to  publish 
the  prayer-book  under  such  plan  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board.    Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  prayer-book  shall  be  the  property  of  the  Con- 
ference and  be  copyrighted  under  its  name. 

Rabbi  Griea  gave  the  following  explanation  of  the  report  and 

advocated  its  adoption : 

Dr.  Moses,  it  was  understood  according  to  the  original  motion 
was  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  and  the  report  which  he  de- 
livered here  was  not  the  report  which  the  committee  decided  to 
deliver.  The  report  read  by  Dr.  Lewinthal  is  the  report  which 
the  committee  wish  to  offer.  If  there  is  any  correction  to  be 
made  in  that,  of  course  it  can  be  made  here  in  open  meeting.  And 
I  would  like  to  state  as  a  member  of  that  committee  that  the 
question  of  expense  of  publication  is,  of  course,  the  vital  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  publication  of  the  prayer-book.  There  is 
a  certain  amount  of  expense  which  has  already  been  incurred, 
and  that  has  been  at  the  risk  of  Dr.  Moses  personally,  and  it  is  no 
more  than  proper  that  this  Conference  in  such  plan  as  it  shall 
adopt  for  the  publication  of  the  prayer-book  in  the  future,  shall 
reimburse  Dr.  Moses  for  the  expense  incurred.  But  the  bill  has 
not  been  presented  and  the  bill  can  not  be  presented,  as  Dr.  Moses 
himself  assured  me,  because  he  does  not  know  the  exact  amount. 
And  for  that  reason  this  report  reads  that  it  shall  be  published  by 
the  Ritual  Committee  under  such  plan  as  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Executive  Board  of  this  Conference,  the  Executive  Board  of 
this  Conference  being  responsible  for  the  finances  and  any  debts 
we  incur. 

The  resolutions  of  the  report  as  read  by  Rabbi  Lewinthal  and 
indorsed  by  Rabbi  Grieg  were  received,  and,  on  motion,  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Ritual  Committee  as  a  whole  was  then 
adopted,  together  with  its  supplementary  amendments. 

Rabbi  Gutman  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved  That  the  Rabbis  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  convened  in  session  in  New  York  City  do  recommend  to 
their  co-religionists  in  this  new  commonwealth  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
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of  the  new  world  by  endowing  the  chair  of  Jewish  History  and 
Literature  established  in  the  Hebrew  Union  College  in  Cincin- 
nati. 

The  resolution  was  seconded,  and  on  motion  unanimously  car- 
ried. 

Dr.  Joseph  Silverman  presented  the  following  resolution : 

That  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  prepare  for  the 
next  Conference  papers  giving  plans  for  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  congregational  societies  for  young  people. 

Dr.  Silverman. 

Dr.  Harris. 

Dr.  Grossman. 

Resolution  indorsed  and  adopted. 

Dr.  Silverman's  motion  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  em- 
powered to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the  Central  Conference,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  qualifications  for  membership,  was  adopted 
without  discussion. 

President  Wise  then  announced  the  following  Committee  on 
Hymn  Book :  Rabbis  A.  Gutman,  L.  Grossman,  Detroit;  M.  Gries, 
v  KnhUr,  David  Levy,  Charleston ;  and  Charles  Levi. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations,  through  its  Chairman,  the  Rev. 
R.  Benjamin,  reported  the  following  list  of  officers  of  the  Conference 
for  the  year  1892-93 : 

President,  Rev.  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  Cincinnati. 

Vice-President,  Rev.  Dr.  K.  Eohler,  New  York. 

Recording  Secretary,  Rabbi  Charles  Levi,  Cincinnati. 

Assistant  Recording  Secretary,  Dr.  M.  H.  Harris,  New  York. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Rabbi  Alex.  H.  Geismar,  Brooklyn. 

Treasurer,  Rabbi  Tobias  Shanfarber,  Baltimore. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Rev.  Dr.  M.  Mielziner.  Rev.  Raphael  Benjamin. 

Rev.  Dr.  David  Philipson.  Rev.  Dr.  Jos.  Silverman. 

Rev.  Dr.  I.  S.  Moses.  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Sale. 

Trustees  of  Superannuated  Ministers'  Fund,  Drs.  L  M.  Wise 
and  Philipson  and  Rabbi  Charles  Levi. 
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Rabbi  Rypins  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nomi- 
nations be  accepted  and  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  unanimous  vote 
4>f  the  Conference  for  the  names  proposed.  The  motion'  unani- 
mously prevailed  and  the  above-named  nominees  were  declared 
elected. 

The  following  was  presented  by  Dr.  Kohler,  and  adopted  by  the 
Conference : 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  form  we  have 
them  translated,  are  not  adapted  to  use  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  school 
and  household,  many  passages  being  of  a  nature  that  forbids  us  to 
read  in  public,  as  was  already  recognized  by  the  Rabbis  in  the  Mishna ; 
in  view  furthermore  of  the  recognized  need  of  a  book  containing  the 
regular  weekly  and  festival  Bible  readings  that  can  be  handed  to  the 
congregants,  and  to  pious  readers,  young  and  old  : 

Rraolv'dy  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  book 
of  select  Bible  readings  for  the  Sabbath  and  Festivals,  with  a  view 
to  as  close  adherence  to  the  Svnagugue  custom  as  possible 

Also  a  selection  of  Post-Biblical  readings  out  ot  the  Apocryphal 
and  other  writings,  for  the  Sabbath-school,  and  occasionally  for  the 
pulpit. 

Dr.  I.  S.  Moses  moved  that  the  Conference  extend  a  special  vote 
of  thanks  to  Dr.  Felsenthal,  an  -honorary  member  of  the  Conference, 
for  the  able  essay  on  "  Cremation  from  a  Jewish  Standpoint,"  writ- 
ten  for  the  deliberation  of  the  Conference. 

Motion  unanimously  prevailed. 

The  Secretary  then  announced  that  the  evening  session  would  be 
held  in  Harlem  Temple,  125th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  at  8  o'clock. 

On  motion,  the  American  Hebrew  was  granted  the  privilege  to  ab- 
stract the  official  transactions  of  the  Conference  from  the  stenog- 
rapher's report  for  purpose  of  publication. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned. 


SUNDAY  EVENING  SESSION. 

Harlem  Temple,     ) 
New  York,  July  10,  1892.) 

Conference  reconvened  at  8 :  30  for  its  last  public  session.     Rabbi 
A.  H.  Geismar  opened  the  proceedings  with  prayer. 
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Rabbi  E.  N.  Calisch  then  delivered  an  address  on  "  Judaism  and 
the  Public  Schools  of  America."    (See  Appendix  C.) 

The  Secretary  was  then  called  upon  to  read  the  memorial  resolu- 
tions offered  by  the  committee  on  the  dece&sed  member,  the  Rev. 
Solomon,  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  and  on  the  late  lamented  honorary 
member,  Dr.  Liebman  Adler,  of  Chicago. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

Appended  are  the  resolutions  as  adopted. 

The  Death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Liebman  Adler, 

Having  been  officially  communicated  to  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis,  at  their  third  annual  session  assembled  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  committee  appointed  and  charged  with  the  task  of 
giving  suitable  expression  to  the  sentiments  of  this  Conference,  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  : 

It  was  a  sad  day  for  American  Judaism  when  that  stanch  advo- 
cate of  truth,  that  peerless  champion  of  right,  that  whole-souled  man 
of  honor,  that  profound  scholar  and  eminent  teacher  in  Israel, 
Liebman  Adler,  was  summoned  to  his  eternal  home. 

His  was  that  strength  of  character,  coupled  with  that  simplicity  of 
disposition,  which  constitutes  the  element  of  greatness  in  man,  and 
which  endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

True  to  every  duty,  earnest  in  the  furtherance  of  Israel's  cause,  he 
maintained  in  every  position  of  life  the  strictest  integrity  and  the 
most  spotless  purity,  sacrificing  personal  considerations  to  the 
advancement  of  his  fellow-men  and  the  furtherance  of  Israel's  cause. 

His  death  has  left  a  wide  gap  in  our  ranks,  created  a  void  that 
will  be  difficult  to  fill.  His  memory  shall  ever  be  cherished,  and 
among  the  names  of  Israel's  beloved  teachers  none  will  be  dearer 
than  that  of  our  late  friend,  adviser  and  co-worker, 

LIEBMAN   ADLER. 

While  we  deeply  deplore  the  loss  we  have  sustained,  and  while  we 
sincerely  sympathize  with  his  bereaved  family,  to  whom  in  the 
closed  circle  of  his  home  he  was  as  bright  an  example  of  duty,  earn- 
estness and  love  as  to  those  who  formed  his  intellectual  household, 
we  bow  in  humble  resignation  to  the  Supreme  Power  and  Will,  and 
draw  comfort  from  the  thought  that  he  will  live  eternally  in  the 
grateful  memory  of  those  whom  his  life  work  have  affected  benefi- 
cially, that  his  words  will  live  after  him,  and  that  he  having  Ted  many 

from  sin,  will  shine  like  the  stars  forever  rO"Q^  pnS  13T  The  mem- 
ory of  the  righteous  shall  be  blessed. 

In  token  of  our  high  regard  for  the  memory  of  our  late  lamented 
honorarv  member,  be  it 
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Resolved,  That  a  page  of  the  records  of  the  Conference  be  set  aside 
for  the  above  sentiments,  that  this  testimony  of  our  veneration  be 
published  in  the  Jewish  press  of  our  country,  and  a  copy  be  pre- 
sedted  to  the  family. 

Rev.  Rudolph  Grossman, 
Rev.  Dr.  Hecht, 
Rev.  I.  S.  Moses, 

Committee. 

Rev.  M.  Solomon. 

Whereas,  This  Conferenc  has  learned  with  deep  regret  of  the  de- 
mise of  our  Brother,  the  Rev.  M.  Solomon,  of  Appteton,  Wis.,  who 
for  many  years  served  earnestly  and  zealously  the  cause  of  Judaism 
and  humanity ;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis,  assembled  in  convention,  express  our  sincere 
sympathy  to  the  family  in  their  bereavement ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  on  all  the  minutes,  and 
that  a  copy  thereof  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  departed  brother. 

I.  L.  Rypins,  Chairman. 
I.  Lewinthal. 
A.  Guttmacher. 

President  Wise  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  Dr.  I.  S.  Moses  to  de- 
liver the  memorial  eulogy  on  the  life,  character  and  work  of  the 
•deceased  honorary  member  of  the  Conference,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Liebman 
Adler.     (See  Appendix  D.) 

Dr.  Moses  then  delivered  the  address,  closing  with  an  appeal  to  all 
the  Rabbis  present  to  endow  a  Liebman  Adler  Chair  of  Jewish  His- 
tory  and  Literature. 

Rabbi  Clifton  Levy  then  presented  the  following  resolution  of 
thanks  on  behalf  of  the  eommittee  appointed  for  that  purpose  : 

Whereas,  The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  has  been 
welcomed  so  heartily  and  received  so  kindly  and  hospitably  during 
its  session  in  New  York  City,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  which  this  Conference  feels  so  deeply 
are  hereby  expressed,  first  to  the  officers  of  Temple  Beth-El  for  the 
use  of  their  comfortable  and  handsome  meeting  room  and  magnifi- 
cent temple  so  freely  tendered  them ;  next,  to  the  officers  of  Temple 
Israel,  for  the  use  of  their  beautiful  place  of  worship ;  and,  lastly, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  deepest  gratitude  is  hereby  expressed  to  the 
individual  Rabbis,  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  to  whose  untiring 
efforts  the  success  of  the  present  meeting  has  been  largely  due.  And 
especially  thank  them   for  the  spirit  of  fraternity  and  cordiality 
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evinced,  and  for  their  constant  endeavors  by  which  the  labors  of 
this  Conference  have  been  brought  to  so  happy  an  issue.  We  ex- 
press thanks  to  the  press  for  their  courtesies  extended  the  conven- 
tion. 

Thanks  of  the  Conference  are  due  to  the  City  of  New  York  for  its^ 
open  hospitality. 

Clifton  H.  Levy,  Chairman. 
Israel  Joseph.  v 

m.  schlesinger. 

President  Wise  then  arose,  and  in  his  concluding  remarks  con- 
gratulated the  Conference  on  the  results  of  their  four  days'  delibera- 
tions and  the  fraternity  and  good  will  prevailing  among  all  the 
members.  He  then  thanked  all  for  their  zeal,  and  in  particular  con- 
gratulated the  Conference  upon  the  accession  in  their  ranks  of  Dr. 
K.  Kohler  as  Vice-President. 

Before  closing  the  session  Secretary  Charles  Levi  introduced  the 

following  resolution  and  called  upon  Dr.  Kohler  to  champion  the 

same: 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can Rabbis,  appreciating  the  generous  consideration  and  courteous 
treatment  accorded  us  by  our  presiding  officer,  hereby  make 
acknowledgment  of  our  deep  felt  gratefulness  and  well-bestowed 
confidence  in  the  heroic  endeavors  of  our  president  to  guide  the  Con- 
ference over  the  shoals  and  rocks  into  the  harbor  of  saTe  and  pru- 
dent judgment,  and  proclaim  our  steadfast  adherence  and  heartfelt 
thanks  to  the  Sage  of  Jershuran,  the  champion  of  American  Judaism, 
for  the  thoughts  of  living  inspiration,  which  his  personality  im- 
pressed upon  us. 

Dr.  Kohler  seconded  the  resolution  in  an  eloquent  address  and 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  by  a  rising  vote,  which  motion 
was  enthusiastically  carried. 

Dr.  M.  Harris  then  closed  the  business  of  the  Conference  with 
prayer  and  benediction. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  to  assemble  again  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Rabbi  Charles  Levi,  Recording  Secretary. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Harris,  Assistant  Recording  Secretary. 
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ON  CREMATION  FROM  A  JEWISH  STANDPOINT. 

Hy  Dr.  B.  Pelseiithal,  ThicajfO. 

To  the  Rev.  Isaac  S.  Moses,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Cremation: 

In  last  year's  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  the  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  "  that  Dr.  Schlesinger's  paper  on  Cremation  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  five,  to  report  at  the  next  Conference 
whether  or  not  cremation  is  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  Judaism." 
As  a  member  of  this  Committee  I  beg  now  to  submit  to  you,  as  our 
Chairman,  my  individual  report. 

Right  in  the  beginning  I  desire  to  say  —  and  it  is  gratifying  that  I 
can  say  so  —  that  Dr.  Schlesinger's  essay  is  a  very  scholarly  one, 
and  that  it  is  evidently  written  after  a  careful  study  of  the  subject. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  that  several  of  our  friend  Schlesinger's  state- 
ments and  deductions  are  not  sufficiently  supported ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  untenable.  At  least  the  present  writer  can  not 
agree  to  them. 

Dr.  Schlesinger  correctly  says  that  "  to  bury  the  dead,  as  we  do 
now,  is  a  Jewish  custom."  But  a  little  further  on  he  continues : 
"  If  we  trace  the  course  of  the  history  of  Judaism  far  enough 
upward,  we  shall  find  that  other  customs  prevailed ;  that,  in  fact, 
originally  the  Hebrew  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  was  crema- 
tion, and  not  burial."  Almost  immediately  after  this  he  proceeds, 
saying :  "  The  sacred  literature  of  the  Bible  has  preserved  unmis- 
takable, though  only  faint  traces  of  this  primitive  custom.  We 
also  find  that,  even  in  Biblical  times,  cremation  was  resorted  to  in 
extraordinary  cases." 

Now  let  us  examine  these  assertions. 

■ 

In  the  very  first  book  of  the  Bible,  in  Genesis,  we  find  already 
nine  explicit  statements,  according  to  which  as  early  as  in  the 
patriarchal  age  the  dead  were  disposed  of  by  interring  them.  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac  and  Jacob  and  Joseph,  Sarah  and  Rebeccah  and 
Rachel  and  Leah,  and  also  Deborah,  the  nurse  of  Rebeccah,  were, 
according  to  the  testimonies  in  Genesis,  not  cremated,  but  buried. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  make  further  extracts  from  the 
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Biblical  books.  Every  Bible  reader  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
our  Bible  records  also  in  plain  and  distinct  words  the  interment 
(and  not  the  cremation)  of  Miriam,  of  Moses,  of  those  who,  in 
Moses'  time,  died  in  the  wilderness  and  were  buried  in  Qibhroth-ha- 
Taawah,  of  Joshua,  of  almost  all  of  the  Judges,  of  Samuel,  and 
so  on  in  a  very  large  number  of  instances.  And  so  it  seems  to  me 
that,  if  we  ask  History  about  the  matter,  History  will  answer  that 
in  patriarchal  and  in  post-patriarchal,  in  Biblical  and  in  post- 
Biblical  times,  the  Jews  buried  the  remains  of  their  departed  ones. 
There  is  nowhere  the  least  indication  that  at  any  time  "  other  cus- 
toms prevailed  "  among  them.  Of  the  indications  or  "  traces  "  of 
these  "  other  customs,"  which  some  think  they  have  found,  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  further  below. 

The  truth  of  the  Biblical  records  concerning  burials  is  strongly 
corroborated  by  the  fact  that  never  an  urn  containing  the  ashes  of 
an  Israelite  of  Biblical  times  or  of  a  Jew  of  post-Biblical  times 
has  been  found,  while,  on  the  contrary,  many  Jewish  sepulchres  and 
Jewish  graves  from  the  most  ancient  times  have  been  preserved,  and 
have  been  explored  and  described  by  archaeologists  and  historians. 
Many  of  the  1*0*0  of  the  Talmudic  times,  many  of  those  peculiar 
excavations  on  hillsides  and  in  rocky  grounds,  which  were  desig- 
nated by  that  name,  ]*013,  are  still  extant,  and  some  of  them,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  last  resting  places  of  especially  pious  people 
and  learned  rabbis,  are  even  in  the  present  times  visited  by  Pales- 
tinian and  non-Palestinian  Jews,  who  by  doing  so  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  those  whom  they  believe  to  be  buried  there.  Also  tombs 
and  sepulchres  from  a  more  remote  past,  tombs  originating  in 
Biblical  times,  have,  as  said  before,  been  preserved,  and  are  regarded, 
by  Jews  and  Christians  and  Mohammedans  alike,  as  sacred  places ; 
so,  for  instance,  the  cave  of  Makhpelah,  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  the 
royal  sepulchres  in  Jerusalem,  etc. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  these  burial  places,  said  to  be  such  of 
famous  persons  of  ancient  times,  are  not  genuine,  and  that  they  are 
only  designated  as  such  by  very  untrustworty  and  doubtful  tradi- 
tions. It  may  be  that  —  to  give  an  instance  or  two  —  the  tomb  of 
Dinah,  the  daughter  of  Jacob,  of  which  Na'hmanides  (ad  Gen. 
xxxiv.  12)  and  others  said  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Galileean 
city  of  Arbela,  is  not  sufficiently  proven  to  be  the  real  resting  place 
of  the  remains  of  Dinah;  that,  on  the  contrary,  doubts  as  to  its 
genuineness  are  perfectly  justified. 
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rtap  DY»n  tj>  jtit  ( wr  bv)  map  Vn  r6«rn  's  rmy  pon  p^y) 
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It  may  be  that  we  have  good  reasons  for  doubting  the  identity  of 
the  graves  which  are  pointed  out  as  those  of  the  prophet  Samuel 
and  of  his  parents,  though  these  graves  are  visited  every  year  on 
the  28th  and  29th  of  Iyar  by  large  numbers  of  pious  Jews,  who  re- 
cite their  prayers  there.  (See  the  article,  "Rama  und  Nebi  Samuel" 
by  Baurath  Schick,  published  in  Luncz's  annuary.  "Jerusalem" 
vol.  i.  (1881),  German  part,  pp.  147,  seq.) 

It  may  be  that  other  "  graves,"  said  to  be  the  graves  of  prophets 
and  others  of  Biblical  times,  and  of  rabbis  and  others  of  post- 
Biblical  times,  are  wrongly  considered  so.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  are  some  very  ancient  sepulchres  and  graves  whose  genu- 
ineness is  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
Cave  of  Makhpelah,  with  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  etc.  Great  authori- 
ties, upon  whose  critical  and  well-weighed  judgment  we  may  safely 
rely,  maintain  that  it  is  so,  and  they  prove  it  by  a  large  array  of 
strong  evidence.  (See  Schick,  loc.  cit.  p.  156;  Robinson,  "Bibl. 
Researches,"  vol.  ii.  433,  et  seq. ;  the  publications  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  passim,  and  many  other  authorities.) 

But  we  are  invited  "  to  go  up  to  prehistoric  times."  However,  If 
we  venture  upon  that  slippery  ground,  we  shall  there  also  fail  to 
find  any  support  for  the  statement  that  in  the  remote  prehistoric 
times  cremation  was  customary  among  the  Abrahamites,  or  their 
progenitors,  or  among  Semitic  nations  in  general.  (We  must  now 
speak  of  Semitic  people  in  general,  and  not  of  Jews,  as  it  would 
hardly  be  appropriate  to  speak  of  pre-Abrahamic  Jews.)  What 
information  has  come  down  to  us  from  these  prehistoric  ages?  Per- 
haps the  finding  of  burned  human  bones?  of  urns  containing  human 
ashes?  As  far  as  I  know,  no  such  finds  have  ever  been  made  in  the 
old  homes  of  the  Semites,  except  it  be  those  of  Romans,  who  in 
later  times  had  come  there,  and  had  established  there  military 
camps  and  other  settlements.  Or  have  some  ancient  cuneiform 
inscriptions  been  found  and  deciphered,  inscriptions  which  bear 
testimony  that  the  Semites  used  to  cremate  their  dead ?  I  believe  this 
question  also  must  be  answered  by  "  No."  Or  are  there  any  old 
legends  and  traditions  in  existence  which  may  indicate  that  crema- 
tion once  prevailed?  Yes,  there  are  legends  and  sagas,  but  they 
support  the  opposite  view,  the  view  that  even  the  very  first  men 
were  buried.    Of  Adam,  of  his  sons  Abel  and  Sheth*  of  his  descend- 
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ant  Shorn,  and  of  other  pre-Abrahamites,  sagas  found  in  the  Talmud 
and  in  the  Midrash  and  in  other  parts  of  our  Jewish  literature  (and 
let  it  be  added  here  in  parenthesis,  also  among  the  legends  of  the 
Mohammedans  and  of  the  Christians)  maintain  that  they  were 
buried.  Still  more,  of  some  of  them  their  graves  have  been  more 
or  less  distinctly  located.  Concerning  Adam  there  exists  the  very 
old  tradition  that  Henoch  buried  him.  We  find  it  recorded  already 
in  Seder  'Olam,  a  book  attributed  to  the  Mishnaic  teacher,  Jose*  ben 
'Halaphta  (second  century) ;  and  after  Jose*  this  was  repeated  by  the 
compilator  of  the  Midrash  Yalqut  (ad  Genesis  sec.  42), by  Abraham 
Zacuto  in  his  Yu'hasin,  by  Gedalyah  Ya'hya  in  his  Shalsheleth  ha- 
Qabbalah,  by  Samuel  ben  Meir  in  his  commentary  to  Babha  Bathra, 
fol  121by  etc.  In  one  place,  in  'Erubhin,  53a,  the  Talmud  says 
that  in  Qiryath^Arba*  four  couples  lie  buried,  viz. :  Adam  and  Eve, 
Abraham  and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Rebeccah,  Jacob  and  Leah.  In 
another  place,  in  B.  Bathra,  58a,  we  are  told  that,  when  once  Rabbi 
Bannaah  was  out  visiting  and  marking  the  old  graves,  he  came  to 
the  Cave  of  Makhphelah,  where  the  patriarchs  and  where  also  Adam 
had  been  buried.  We  have  to  state  here,  however,  that  the  localiza- 
tion of  the  grave  of  Adam  does  not  go  undisputed.  According  to 
another  tradition,  Adam  has  been  buried  not  in  'Hebhron,  but  in  a 
place  which  is  two  days'  journey  east  of  Hebhron,  not  far  from  the 
river  Sambation.  Rabbi  Gershon  ben  Eliezer  ha-Levi,  of  Prague, 
who  had  traveled  in  Palestine  and  in  the  adjacent  countries  about 
the  year  1630,  saw,  besides  many  other  quite  remarkable  things, 
also  this  grave  of  Adam,  and  he  stood  near  it,  as  he  assures  the 
readers  in  his  book  OdUoth  Eretz  Yisrael.  Who  will  doubt  now 
this  eye-witness?  Who  will  doubt  what  he  has  recorded  in  his 
Sepher?  Ye'hiel  Heilprin,  the  author  of  Seder  ha-Doroth,  had  no 
doubting  scruples.  He  was  a  very  pious  and  a  very  —  credulous 
man,  and  as  such  he  accepted  Gershon's  evidence  as  trustworthy, 
and  he  repeated  it  in  his  book  a  hundred  years  after  him.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  Heilprin,  Sheth  is  buried  in  Arbelah,  and  Shem  in 
the  land  of  'Og,  where  the  above-named  traveler,  as  he  tells  us,  saw 
Shem's  tomb  with  his  own  eyes.  The  same  is  eighty  cubits  long, 
as  he  Bays.     Who  can  doubt  now? 

Let  it  be  added  here,  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Jewish  folk-lore, 
that,  according  to  the  Midrash  (Bereshith  Kabbah,  sec.  22),  even  Abel, 
the  very  first  human  being  who  ever  departed  from  the  earthly  life, 
was  also  buried.  But  who  buried  him?  the  Midrash  asks.  To  this 
question  Rabbi  Elazar  ben  Pedath  gives  the  answer.    He  sayB  the 
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birds  of  heaven  and  the  clean  animals  of  the  field  performed  this 
work  of  love.* 

These  Agadas  and  Sagas  do  certainly  not  prove  the  historical  truth 
of  what  they  report.  But  one  thing  they  do  prove,  viz. :  that  since 
almost  two  thousand  years,  and  also  undoubtedly  in  times  previous, 
the  Jews  could  not  conceive  even  for  Adam  and  his  immediate 
descendants  any  other  way  by  which  their  dead  bodies  might  have 
been  disposed  of  except  that  they  had  been  buried  and  hidden  away 
in  graves. 

We  have  spoken  thus  far  of  actual  historical  and  topographical 
facts  and  of  ancient  and  often-repeated  legends  concerning  the  dis- 
posal of  corpses  in  olden  times.  Let  us  now  see  what  kind  of 
sentiments  and  views  regarding  the  final  disposal  of  the  dead  pre- 
vailed in  Biblical  times.  In  Genesis  iii.  19  we  read  that  a  divine 
voice  said  to  Adam :  Unto  dust  thou  shalt  return.  To  Abraham 
God  said  (Gen.  xv.  15)  :  Thou  shalt  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age. 
See  further  Psalm  civ.  29,  To  their  dust  they  return ;  Eccles.  xii.  7, 
The  dust  will  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was ;  Job  v.  26,  Thou  wilt  go 
in  a  ripe  age  unto  the  grave;  ibid.  xxi.  32,  He  will  indeed  be 
carried  to  the  grave.  Compare  also  Isa.  xxii.  16 ;  Ruth  i.  17,  and 
numerous  other  passages.  Compare  furthermore  I.  Kings  xiii.  22 ; 
Jer.  viii.  1-3,  xiv.  16,  xvi.  4,  6,  xxv.  83;  Ps.  lxxix.  3;  Eccles.  vi.  3, 
etc.,  from  which  passages  we^can  not  but  draw  the  conclusion  that 
to  be  left  unburied  was  a  thought  atihorrent  to  the  minds  of  ancient 
Israelites,  and  that  it  was  considered  a  very  great  calamity. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  Hebrew  language  itself,  if  we  delve  into  its 
mysteries,  will  reveal  it  that  originally  cremation  must  have  been 
the  custom  in  Israel.  The  Hebrew  word  fnK  (coffin)  — so  we  are 
told — is  etymologically  related  to  the  Latin  word  uroa,  which  in  its 
turn  is  derived  from  were  (to  burn) ;  and  an  urn  was  called  an  urn 
because  in  olden  times  the  ashes  of  burned  corpses  were  kept  therein ; 
JT1K,  being  etymologically  connected  with  urna,  designated  there- 

*  Another  answer  to  the  question,  Who  buried  Abel  ?  we  find  in  another 
Midrash  ( Yalqut,  sec.  38,  from  some  older,  to  me  unknown,  source).  This 
Midrash  says,  Adam  and  Eve  had  found  the  dead  body  of  their  favorite  son 
Abel,  and  they  wept  and  mourned  over  him.  They  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  the  corpse.  It  happened  that  the  raven,  wThose  companion  had  died, 
was  near.  He  pitied  Adam,  and  he  said :  I  will  show  him  what  to  do.  He 
took  his  dead  companion,  put  it  in  some  cavity  in  the  ground,  and  covered  it 
with  some  earth.  Adam,  who  had  watched  the  raven's  doings,  acted  then 
likewise  —  he  buried  Abel. 
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fore  originally  a  vessel  containing  the  ashes  of  corpses  burned  in 
the  fire.  Can  this  argument  seriously  be  maintained?  We  leave 
it  to  the  learned  Latinists  to  say  whether,  or  not,  the  derivation  of 
the  Latin  word  urna  from  urere  is  correct.  But  suppose  that  the 
word  urna  has  really  grown  out  from  the  root  urere, —  might  it  not 
be  more  correct  if  we  should  say  that  urna  meant  originally  a  vessel 
made  of  burned  clay?  Why,  then,  this  far-fetched  theory  that  it 
was  called  so  because  it  was  a  receptacle  for  the  ashes  of  burned 
corpses? 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may  be,  so  much  is  certain  that  the  He- 
brew word  pifct  has,  etymologically,  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Latin  word  urna.  The  one  word  is  not  a  mere  phonetic  modification 
of  the  other.  In  their  meanings  as  well  as  in  their  origins  these 
words  are  radically  different.  The  meaning  of  'fntf  was  and  is 
nothing  else  than  box,  chest,  shrine. 

In  the  Bible  the  word  pnK  occurs  two  hundred  and  two  times, 
and  among  these  two  hundred  and  two  passages  there  is  only  one  — 
mark  it :  only  one  among  two  hundred  and  two  !  —  where  jnK  means 
a  box  for  a  mummy,  a  coffin.  This  solitary  passage  is  to  be  found 
in  Genesis  1.  26.  In  195  places  the  word  piK  means  the  sacred  box 
in  the  tent  of  the  covenant  or  in  the  temple,  the  holy  ark ;  and  in 
six  places  (II.  Kings  xii.  10,  11;  II.  Chr.  xxiv.  8,  10,  11,  11)  it 
means  a  money  box.  In  the  post-Biblical  literature  of  the  Jews 
the  word  is  oftener  to  be  met  with,  but  here,  too,  it  has  in  every 
instance  the  meaning  of  box,  and  the  context  alone  can  make  it 
clear  what  kind  of  a  box  is  meant.  Nathan  ben  Ye'hiel,  in  his 
'Arukh  a.  v.,  quotes  three  passages  from  the  Talmud  in  which  the 
word  pnK  is  occurring,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  none  of  them  it 
means  a  coffin.  In  the  one  passage  quoted  by  Nathan  from  the 
Mishnah,  'Eduyoth  iii  8,  JTW  means  a  grocer's  box,  in  which  ground 
beans  are  kept.  In  the  other  passage,  quoted  from  Babhli,  Shabbath 
$2a  by  pntt  the  holy  shrine  in  synagogues  is  meant.  And  in  the 
third  passage,  cited  from  Jerushalmi,  Berakhoth,  iv.  5,  the  word 
JTlK  refers  to  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 

Certainly,  this  selection  of  passages  by  the  author  of  the  'Arukh 
is  only  accidental,  and  Dr.  Kohut  in  his  'Arukh  ha-Shalem  quotes 
s.  v.  many  additional  passages  from  the  Talmud,  and  among  them 
also  such  in  which  plK  means  a  box  for  a  corpse,  a  coffin. 

No,  there  is  no  etymological  nor  any  other  connection  between 
]T\K  and  urna,  as  there  is  none  between  the  German  word  Nachlass 
and  the  Hebrew  r6rU,  the  French  pucelle  and  the  Hebrew  nVlTD, 
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the  English  Sir  and  the  Hebrew  *W,  etc.  Such  philological 
D^ttHTn  can  not  be  considered  seriously. 

We  turn  now  our  attention  to  the  phrase  *ifitfl  "IBJJ  'OJKI  "  I  am 
but  dust  and  ashes  "  (Gen.  xviii.  27),  of  which  it  has  been  said  that 
it  too  points  to  the  fact  that  in  a  previous  age  burning  of  the  dead 
must  have  been  customary.  In  answer  to  this  we  have  to  say  that 
the  phrase  nflKl  "ISJ?  '33K1  is  a  semi-poetical  one,  and  that  the  author 
used  therein  a  paronomastic  play  of  words.  But  is  it  right  to  press 
such  a  poetic  figure  of  speech  in  order  to  find  a  meaning  which  the 
author  certainly  did  not  think  of  when  he  wrote  down  these  words? 
Furthermore,  "iDtf  does  not  always  mean  ashes.  In  Mai.  iii.  21  it 
stands  as  a  synonym  for  l&y,  and  means  dust,  dust  upon  the  roads. 

But  —  it  is  said  —  there  are  at  least  some  passages  in  the  Bible 
where  cremation  is  clearly  and  distinctly  spoken  of.  Let,  then, 
these  passages  be  brought  before  us,  let  us  look  critically  into  their 
face,  let  us  briefly,  but  unbiasedly,  examine  them. 

Gen.  xxxviii.  24. —  u  Take  her  away  and  she  shall  be  burned." 
Judah,  who  spoke  thus,  intended  to  have  a  capital  punishment 
executed.  Is  it  possible  to  find  in  these  words  a  hint  that  in  those 
times  cremation  of  dead  human  bodies  was  a  prevailing  custom? 

Similar  it  is  with  the  laws  in  Lev.  xx.  14  and  xxi.  9.  Burning  is 
prescribed  here  as  a  punitory  method  for  persons  who  had  been 
sentenced  for  having  certain  crimes  committed. 

Josh.  vii.  25. —  "And  all  Israel  stoned  him  with  stones,  and 
burned  them  in  the  fire,  after  they  had  stoned  them  with  stones." 
This  verse  speaks  of  the  execution  of  'Akhan  and  his  sons  and 
daughters,  who  had  become  guilty  of  a  great  crime.  After  they  had 
been  stoned,  the  punishment  was  still  more  aggravated  by  burning 
their  corpses. 

I.  Sam  xxxi.  12,  13. —  The  inhabitants  of  Yabhesh-GiPad,  after 
they  had  learned  that  the  Philistines  had  hanged  the  bodies  of 
Shaul  and  his  sons  to  the  wall  of  Beth-Shan,  went  forth  "  and 
walked  all  the  night,  and  took  the  body  of  Shaul  and  the  bodies  of 
his  sons  from  the  wall  of  Beth-Shan,  and  they  burned  them  there ; 
and  they  took  their  bones  and  buried  them  under  the  tamarisk-tree 
at  Yabhesh,"  etc.  Compare  hereto  the  parallel  passage  in  I.  Ghr. 
x.  12 ;  also  II.  Sam.  ii.  4.  In  these  latter  passages,  in  which  the 
burial  of  Shaul  and  his  sons  is  made  mention  of,  nothing  is  said  of 
the  burning  of  the  corpses  at  all,  and  therefore  certain  Bible  critics 
have  proposed  to  amend  the  text  in  I.  Sam.  xxxi.  12  so  as  to  har- 
monize the  differing  passages,  and  to  read  T\2ff*\  instead  of  ISntt^l 
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Bat  such  an  emendation  is  not  necessary.  We  accept  as  correct  the 
reading  in  I.  Sam.  as  it  stands  in  the  Masoretic  text,  and  take  it  as 
a  fact  that  the  corpses,  i.  e.,  the  fleshy  parts  thereof,  were  burned, 
and  the  bones  were  interred.  A3  the  corpses  had  been  exposed  to 
the  air  and  sun  for  several  days,  perhaps  for  several  weeks,  before 
the  men  of  Yabhesh  came  to  rescue  them,  putrefaction  had  cer- 
tainly set  in,  and  burning  of  the  decaying  fleshy  portions  of  the 
corpses  had,  in  this  exceptional  instance,  become  a  necessity.  Rabbi 
David  Qim'hi,  in  his  commentary  ad  loco,  is  evidently  correct,  and 
every  unbiased  Bible  student  must  agree  with  him  when  he  says : 

*6  *a  o^j^inn  ny  vr\2pb  in  Kfn  n?r,  rbyrw  raw  wzn  *a  ttns6  prv 

JTIDSyn  nopl  nMn  ISIcn  TDD  fH  rr*n  It  is  to  be  understood  that 
the  fleshy  portions  they  burned,  for  worms  had  come  forward  on 
them,  and  the  men  did  not  wish  to  bury  these  corpses  together  with 
the  vermin ;  such  would  not  have  been  a  respectable  burial ;  there- 
fore they  burned  the  flesh  and  interred  the  bones. 

II.  Chr.  xvi.  14. —  Here  the  burial  of  King  Asa  is  spoken  of  in 
these  words :  "And  they  buried  him  in  his  own  sepulchres,  which 
he  had  dug  for  himself  in  the  city  of  David,  and  they  laid  him  in 
the  couch,  which  was  filled  with  sweet  odors  and  divers  kinds  of 
spices  mixed  by  the  apothecary's  art;  and  they  made  for  him  a 
burning  uncommonly  great."  Mark  well,  the  text  says,  "6  TSHttPI 
u  they  burned  for  him  a  burning,"  and  it  does  not  say  VVM  UH3^1 
"  they  burned  him"  There  is  a  difference  between  for  him  and  him. 
The  meaning  of  the  quoted  passage  is :  The  people  paid  particu- 
larly great  honors  to  the  departed  king  by  burning  perfumes  and 
spices  when  they  brought  the  corpse  to  the  sepulchre,  and  by 
arranging  a  funeral  of  unusual  costs  and  magnificence.  That  the 
corpse  itself  was  burned,  is  an  explanation  of  the  verse  which, 
indeed,  the  language  of  the  same  will  not  admit  at  all. 

In  the  same  way  we  have  to  understand  II.  Chr.  xxi.  19,  where 
the  death  and  burial  of  King  Jehoram  is  spoken  of,  and  where  the 
remark  is  made,  TO  rtEF&  1DJ?  if?  WJJ  tfVl  His  people  made  no  hom- 
ing for  him  (mark :  for  him)  like  the  burning  of  his  fathers;  that 
is,  Sling  Jehoram  had  no  such  funeral  honors  as  kings  before  him 
had. 

Similar  it  is  with  the  words  of  encouragement  and  consolation 
by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  to  King  Zedekiah  ( Jer.  xxxiv.  5),  u  In 
peace  thou  shalt  die,  and  as  burnings  were  made  for  thy  fathers, 
*  *  *  so  they  shall  burn  for  thee,"  etc.  (ufor  thee,"  not  "  thee  * ; 
*bj  not  ywtl).    The  prophet  desired  to  say :     Thou,  O 
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wilt  see  great  national  calamities,  the  conquest  and  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  etc. ;  yet  thy  life  will  be  spared,  and  thou  shalt  have  such 
an  honorable  and  distinguished  funeral  as  thy  fathers  had.  Pompous 
and  costly  funerals  of  this  kind,  arranged  in  honor  of  great  men, 
took  place  in  later  times  too,  for  instance,  when  they  buried  Rabban 
Gamliel  the  Elder  ('Abhodhah  Zarahlla). 

One  other  passage  of  the  Bible  we  have  yet  to  consider,  and  its 
real  meaning  we  have  to  make  clear.  It  is  in  'Amos  vi.  10.  We 
shall  translate  it  here  in  its  connection  with  the  two  preceding  verses, 
and  will  try  to  elucidate  it  by  explanatory  words  between  brackets. 
Thus  said  the  prophet  ('Amos  vi.  8,  9, 10) :  The  Lord  Eternal  hath 
sworn  by  his  own  existence,  says  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Hosts,  i 
abhor  the  pride  of  Jacob,  and  his  palaces  do  I  hate ;  therefore  will 
I  surrender  up  (to  the  enemy)  the  city  with  all  that  filleth  it.  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  that  if  there  remain  ten  men  in  one  house  (as, 
for  instance,  a  father  and  hie  nine  children  who  happened  to  have  not 
been  killed  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy),  they  shall  die  (they  too  ehaU 
die  —  by  the  plague  which  will  become  prevailing  in  the  city).  .  And 
should  a  man's  friend  or  relative  come  to  carry  him  away  (some 
friend  of  him  who  thus  has  died  and  who  attends  now  to  the  sad  duty  of 
removing  the  body,  because  no  one  of  the  family ,  or  in  the  house,  or  of  the 
neighbors,  has  been  left  to  perform  this  pious  act  of  burying  the  dead), 
and  he  will  bring  out  the  bones  from  the  house,  and  will  say  unto 
him  that  may  be  in  the  recesses  of  the  house  (perhaps  some  servant 
or  other  person  who  has  been  spared  from  sword  and  from  pestilence,  but 
who  is  afraid  of  coming  near),  Is  there  yet  any  one  with  thee?  he 
will  say,  There  is  no  one  left.  Then  he  will  say,  Be  silent,  for  we 
will  not  make  mention  of  the  name  of  the  Lord. — Thus  far  the 
prophet. 

In  the  entire  passage,  as  we  have  it  here  before  us,  cremation  is 
not  in  the  least  hinted  at  However,  we  have  to  state  here  that 
there  are  translations  differing  from  that  here  given.  In  King 
James'  Bible  the  words  in  the  original :  1B1DD1  VTTT  1WM1  are  ren- 
dered thus :  And  a  manys  uncle  shall  take  him  up,  and  he  that  burneth 
him.  Those  who  prefer  this  latter  translation  will  now  ask :  Is  not 
here  the  word  1S1DD  (he  that  burneth  him)  proof  enough  that  once 
cremation  was  in  use  among  the  Israelites? 

Let  us  first  consider  whether  this  translation  is  correct.  The  word 
CpDD  in  the  original  text  is  a  so-called  hapaxlegomenon,  that  is,  it 
occurs  only  once  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Now  it  is  true  that  already 
the  Targumist  and  others  in  ancient  times  took  the  word  tpDO 
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(with  a  Samekh)  as  equivalent  to  CpffD  (with  a  Sin),  and  that  many 
after  them,  following  their  translation  of  the  word,  rendered  also 
TfilDD  by  "his  combustor,"  or  "he  that  burnetii  him."  Not  all 
translators  and  commentators  agree  herein.  R.  David  Qim'hi,  for 
instance,  who  does  not  omit  atating  that  some  explain  tpDO  as 
though  it  were  spelled  EptTD  (with  a  Sin),  begins  his  commentation 
of  the  phrase  by  saying  that,  according  to  others,  TTT  means  a 
father's  brother,  and  tpDD  a  mother's  brother.  He  does  not  say  who 
is  'D^ttHBD  EP1'  are.  The  name  of  one  of  them,  however,  we  learn 
from  Ibn  Ezra.  In  his  commentary  ad  loco,  Ibn  Ezra  Bays  that 
Juda  Ibn  Qoreish  explained  TP7  as  meaning  a  father's  brother,  and 
CpDD  as  meaning  a  mother's  brother.  May  this  Ibn  Qoreish  not  have 
been  correct?  He  was  an  excellent  Hebrew  philologist,  though  he 
lived  almost  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  he  pursued  good  com- 
parative methods  in  his  grammatical  writings.  He  was  the  first 
Hebrew  grammarian  who  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  comparing 
the  Hebrew  with  the  Aramaean  and  with  the  Arabic  and  the  other 
Semitic  dialects,  if  one  really  desires  to  understand  the  Hebrew 
thoroughly  and  correctly.  He  himself  spoke  and  wrote  fluently  the 
Arabic,  which  was  his  mother's  tongue,  and  he,  in  all  likelihood, 
found  in  a  kindred  Arabic  word  the  key  for  the  explanation  of  the 
strange  Hebrew  'EpDD'.  Him  we  have  followed  in  our  translation 
above  given.  Suppose,  however,  that,  as  others  say,  EPDO  (with  a 
Samekh)  is  as  much  as  JpffO  (with  a  Sin),  and  that  it  means  "  he 
who  burneth  him" — would  we  then  be  justified  if  we  would  draw 
the  conclusion  from  the  words  of  'Amos  that  cremation  was  cus- 
tomary t  that  there  was  a  standing  class  of  men,  called  OTHtPD, 
among  the  ancient  Israelites  whose  regular  business  it  was  to 
cremate  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died?  Is  it  not  clear  that  the 
prophet  speaks  of  an  exceptional  case,  of  a  terrible  visitation  of  the 
nation?  that  he  speaks  of  times  when  people  will  die  by  the  hun- 
dreds, and  no  one  will  be  near  who  will  decently  bury  them? 

From  what  has  been  said  thus  far  it  is  clear  and  evident  that  the 
Bible  does  not  record  one  single  fact  of  cremation  except  the  one  of 
Shaul  and  his  sons,  whose  bodies,  however,  had  already  commenced 
to  be  in  a  state  of  decomposition  and  decay  when  the  men  of  Yab 
hesh  came  and  arranged  for  them  a  decent  and  becoming  burial. 

The  Bible  does  nowhere  allude  to  cremation,  except,  perhaps,  in 
'Amos  vi.  10,  where  the  prophet  has  a  wicked  people  in  view,  who 
were  inclosed  in  a  beleaguered  city,  surrounded  by  the  enemy  and 
visited  by  pestilence. 
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The  Bible  proves  beyond  any  doubt  that  since  the  day  on  which 
Abraham  bought  the  Cave  of  Makhpelah  for  a  family  sepulchre, 
burying  was  the  one  and  exclusive  manner  of  disposing  of  corpses. 

The  Bible  proves  further  that  the  idea  of  being  left  unburied  was 
an  abhorrent  one  to  the  Israelite. 

In  coming  now  to  post-Biblical  times,  we  can  be  more  brief.  For 
it  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  and  no  one  gainsays  it,  that  during  all 
these  long  centuries  burying  the  dead  was  de  facto  the  ruling  custom 
and  de  jure  the  binding  statute  among  the  Jewish  people.  To  bury 
the  dead,  the  Jew  was  obliged.    He  was  commanded  to  do  so. 

Commanded?  Yes.  Emphatically  so.  Rabbi  Simon  ben  Yo'hai 
(second  century)  said  that  to  bury  the  dead  was  a  duty  prescribed 
by  the  Torah,  and  he  found  this  command  indicated  in  the  words 
of  Deut.  xxxi.  23,  IJnMn  y\2p,  "  Bury,  yes,  bury  shalt  thou  him," — 
shalt  thou  every  Israelite  who  has  died,  and  not  only  him  who  has 
been  executed  in  accordance  with  a  judicial  sentence  (cp.  Rashi  ad 
loco:  DVlOn  h$  ttPVf  WlD).  The  rabbie  in  those  days  had  still 
other  ways  for  basing  the  law  upon  Biblical  grounds.  Thus  imme- 
diately after  the  record  of  the  saying  of  R.  Simon  ben  Yo'hai  (San- 
hedrin  46b)  we  find  it  reported  that  the  Persian  king  Shabhur  asked 
once  Rabh  'Hama :  Have  you  any  indication  in  your  Torah  that 
corpses  must  be  interred?  Rabh  'Hama  was  perplexed  for  a  mo- 
ment and  did  not  know  what  to  answer.  When  Rabh  A'ha  bar 
Jacob  had  heard  of  that,  he  grew  quite  angry,  and  in  his  anger  he 
exclaimed :  Is  then  the  world  given  over  into  the  hands  of  ignorant 
fools?  -  'Hama  should  have  reminded  the  king  of  the  word  n"Qp  in 
Deut.  xxi.  23. — "  But  then  the  King  might  have  said  that  from  this 
word  it  may  merely  be  deduced  that  a  coffin  has  to  be  provided  for 
one  who  .has  died,  but  not  a  grave." — Well,  the  word  TTiapn  is 
added,  and  this  word  *  *  *  "  Hold  on !  The  heathen  king 
might  not  have  admitted  that  such  a  deduction  VD'HD  was  correct." 
—  Then  it  might  have  been  said  to  him  :  See,  the  patriarchs  already 
were  buried. — "Ah,  that  was  a  mere  custom." — Consider  then,  the 
Lord  himself  buried  Moses. — "  The  Lord  would  not  alter  a  previously 
existing  custom.'' —  Remember  then,  that  it  is  written  (I.  Kings  xiv. 
13)  :  And  all  Israel  shall  mourn  for  Abiyah  and  bury  him. — "This 
was  all,  because  an  ancient  custom  should  not  be  altered."  Then 
think  of  the  words  of'  Jeremiah  (xvi.  3) :  They  shall  not  be 
lamented  for,  nor  shall  they  be  buried,  like  dung  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  they  shall  be.  These  words,  having  reference  to  wicked 
people,  have  been  said  by  a  divinely  inspired  prophet ;  in  regard  to 
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them  that  what  yon  call  a  mere  old  custom  was  not  to  be  adhered 
to ;  therefore  it  follows  that  God  himself  approved  of  Quebhurah  as 
the  lawful  thing.     (Rashi  ad  loco:    nty  ID'ODK  tOOlTO  iTVDp). 

On  the  same  page  of  the  Talmud  (  Sank.  466)  the  Halakhah  is  laid 
down  that,  if  any  one  should  order  before  his  demise  that  his  body 
should  not  be  buried,  this  order  must  be  disregarded.  And  this 
Halakhah  is  iterated  and  reiterated  by  all  the  later  Halakhic 
authorities ;  cp.  Maimon.  H.  Abhel  xii.  1 ;  H.  Zekhiyyah  u-mattanah 
xi.  24 ;  Tur  and  Sh.  A.  Yoreh  Deah,  sec.  348 ;  and  others. 

Let  us  quote  another  Talmudical  passage,  which  will  also  show 
that  the  teachers  of  the  Talmudical  age  considered  rTTQD  as  a  law, 
or,  if  you  prefer  it,  as  a  religious  custom  which  was  hallowed  by  the 
most  eminent  authority,  by  God  himself.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
Sotah  Ija.  Rab  'Hama  bar  'Hanina  said,  What  does  that  verse  in 
the  Scriptures  mean,  After  the  Lord  your  God  you  shall  walk  (Deut. 
xiii.  5)?  Can  then  mortal  man  walk  after  the  divine  being?  It 
means — so  the  agadist  continued  —  that  we  shall  follow  the  ethical 
attributes  of  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His  name.  As  He,  the  Holy 
One,  clothed  the  naked  (cp.  Gen.  iii  21)  —  as  He  visited  the  sick 
(Gen.  xviii.  1)  —  as  he  consoled  the  mourners  (ib.  xxv.  11)  —  so 
you  must  do  likewise;  and  as  he  buried  the  dead  (Deut.  xxxiv.  6), 
so  you  must  also  bury  the  dead. 

Though  some  might  have  considered  the  burying  of  the  dead 
as  a  minhag  merely,  as  a  custom  merely,  and  not  as  a  mitzwah,  as  an 
explicit  law,  certain  it  is  that  this  minhag  was  very  deeply  rooted 
and  was  consecrated  in  the  consciousness  of  the  people,  and  such 
a  minhag,  such  an  unwritten  law,  is,  according  to  very  ancient 
Jewish  legal  principles,  superior  to  the  written  law,  and  even  super- 
sedes it  (nD^nn  n«  teao  tttion).  Certain  it  is  further  that  since 
the  eigbth  century  all  authorities,  without  exception,  agree  that 
mi3p  is  one  of  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen  commandments  of  the 
Torah.  The  first  one  who  specified  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen 
commandments,  which,  according  to  a  dictum  of  Rabbi  Simla!,  are 
prescribed  in  the  Torah,  was  R.  Simon,  of  Kahira,  and  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  same  he  included  also  DVtDn  fitf  ^Opb  (Halar 
khoth  Gedoloth),  ed.  Hildesheimer,  p.  13).  Compare  also  Maimon, 
Sepher  ha-Mitzwoth,  mandatory  laws  No.  231 ;  Moses  of  Coucy,  J'DD 
No.  104;  Ahron  ha-Levi,  Sepher  ha-'Hinnuhh,  No.  537;  Maamar 
Haskel  vi.  8 ;  and  so  forth.  Compare  further  the  various  rabbinical 
codices  in  the  proper  places  —  all,  all  maintain  that  TTYDp  is  a  great 
mitzwah,  a  divinely  ordained  law. 
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But  what  about  cremation?  Our  committee  is  charged  to  report 
on  the  question  whether  or  not  cremation  is  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  Judaism.    What  answer  shall  we  give  to  that  question? 

At  no  time  in  Jewish  history  and  in  no  place  in  Jewish  literature 
has  cremation  been  discussed.  No  one  in  former  times  ever  thought 
of  such  a  way  of  disposing  of  the  remains  of  any  one.  Were  we 
now  to  say  that  the  "  spirit  of  Judaism  "  demands  faithful  observ- 
ance of  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  the  Halakhoth  in  the  Talmud, 
of  the  Dinim  contained  in  the  Codes,  then  we  would  have  to  con- 
clude :    Cremation  is  against  the  spirit  of  Judaism. 

But  "the  spirit  of  Judaism  v —  this  is  one  of  those  elastic  terms 
by  which  the  one  understands  this  and  the  other  one  that.  One 
may  be  often  tempted  to  say,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  somewhat 
altered  here,  Was  Qeist  des  Judcnthums  ihr  heisst,  das  ist  im  Orund 
der  Eerren  eigner  Qeist  (What  spirit  of  Judaism  you  do  call,  it.ie 
your  own  spirit  after  all).  As  now  your  own  spirits  are  so  widely 
diverging  one  from  another,  the  conceptions  of  the  "  spirit  of  Juda- 
ism "  must,  of  course,  also  widely  differ.  Thus  it  comes  then  that 
Rabbi  A  says :  If  you  wish  to  be  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
Judaism,  you  have  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Shul'han 
'Arukh.  Of  course,  this  includes  submission  to  the  Talmud  and  to 
the  Bible.  Rabbi  B  differs  a  little.  He  says :  The  spirit  of  Juda- 
ism authorizes  us  to  disregard  the  Dinim,  which  originated  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  which  were  laid  down  as  such  in  post-Talmudical 
times ;  these  we  may  abolish.  But  it  demands  submission  to  the 
Written  Law,  contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  submission  to  the 
Traditional  Law,  contained  in  the  Talmud.  Rabbi  C  is  one  of  our 
American  Neo-Qaraites,  and  he  says :  My  spirit' of  Judaism  is,  not 
to  acknowledge  as  binding  any  traditional  law  at  all ;  it  demands, 
however,  submission  to  our  Holy  Bible ;  we  must  return  to  our  Holy 
Bible.  Rabbi  D  is  of  another  opinion ;  he  understands  the  term  "  spirit 
of  Judaism  "  quite  differently ;  he  says :  The  Bible  was  the  root 
merely,  out.  of  which  Judaism  has  grown  and  developed ;  or  to  be 
more  exact,  the  Bible  itself  was  a  production  of  the  spirit  which 
lived  in  Israel.  The  process  of  producing,  growing  and  developing 
never  ceased,  and  in  its  course  many  of  the  old  laws,  Biblical  laws 
included,  fell  off  the  tree  of  Judaism  as  decayed  fruit  of  former 
ages,  and  new  blossoms  and  new  fruit  came  gradually  forward.  To 
me  the  spirit  of  Judaism  teaches  to  consider  as  dead  what  is  dead, 
and  to  consider  as  alive  what  is  alive  and  possesses  still  sanctifying 
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and  moral-life-giving  powers.  And  after  him  Rabbis  E  and  F  and 
6  step  forward,  and  each  of  them  has  another  definition. 

What  shall  we  say  now  in  answer  to  the  question,  whether  or  not 
cremation  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Judaism? 

You,  friends  A,  B  and  C,  you  are  not  permitted  to  teach  that  a 
Jewish  corpse  may  be  cremated.  For  such  would  be  against  the 
Bible  and  against  the  Talmud  and  against  the  codes.  It  would  be, 
from  your  standpoint,  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  Judaism. 
You  must  continue  to  insist  upon  fTYDp  as  the  only  admissible 
manner  of  disposing  of  the  dead. 

To  you,  friend  D,  another  answer  may  be  given.  If  in  your  mind 
and  in  the  mind  of  your  flock  the  idea  that  miHD  is  a  sacred,  God- 
ordained  institution,  is  it  not  so  firmly  rooted  anymore;  and  if  you 
and  your  flock  eventually  prefer  cremation  to  interment — in  God's 
name,  prefer  cremation.  You,  from  your  standpoint,  will,  by  doing 
so,  not  act  against  the  "  spirit  of  Judaism,"  as  you  understand  it. 

And  you,  friends  in  the  Central  Conference,  who  gave  out  that 
conundrum,  whether  or  not  cremation  is  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
Judaism, — you,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  do  not  share  the  views  of  A 
and  B  and  C,  and  you  do  not  stand  upon  the  same  grounds  with 
them.  I  believe,  all  of  you,  or  at  least  most  of  you,  entertain 
religious  views  more  or  less  similar  to  those  of  D  and  E  and  F. 
What  answer  shall  your  committee  lay  before  you? 

Ji  seph  Qaro's  Code  is  of  no  obligatory  authority  to  you.  The 
Talmud  is  of  no  obligatory  authority  to  you.  Even  the  laws  of  the 
Bible  as  such  are  of  no  obligatory  authority  to  you.  When  upon  a 
living  question  of  the  day  you  have  to  give  your  opinion,  you  ex- 
claim in  the  words  of  the  prophet  (Isa.  viii.  19 ),  DVlDn  b$  D^nn  TJD? 
Shall  we  for  the  sake  of  the  living  inquire  of  the  dead?  Shall  we 
for  the  sake  of  the  living  open  the  old  folios,  and  submit  to  what 
they  have  said  hundreds  of  years  ago  under  quite  different  condi- 
tions of  life?  Shall  we  learn  there  whether  or  not  cremation  is  in 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  Judaism, — whether  we  may,  if  a  case 
occurs,  permit  it,  or  whether  we  must,  if  a  case  occurs,  oppose  it? 

You  have  consented  to  the  abolition  of  the  privileges  and  the 
duties  of  the  Ahronides,  of  the  so-called  Kohanim.  You  will 
eventually  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  officiate  at  the  marriage  of 
a  "Rouen"  to  a  Gerushah  or  'Halvtzah.  Any  one  who  is  in  the 
least  familiar  with  the  system  and  organism  of  Judaism  knows  that 
the  Kohanim-institute  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  m*DD  is, 
and  that  the  abolition  of  the  same  has  far  wider  reaching  ana  far 
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deeper  cutting  consequences  than  the  new  institution  of  cremation 
can  possibly  have.    And  you  ask  such  a  question ! 

Shall,  then,  religion  not  have  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
final  disposal  of  the  bodies  of  our  deceased  friends?  Shall  we  be 
perfectly  callous  and  indifferent  in  regard  to  such  disposals? 

No !  Religion  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  demand  that  its 
voice  be  heard  on  this  question.  Religion  in  general,  and  the  spirit 
of  Judaism  especially,  have  to  step  forward  and  have  to  claim  em- 
phatically that  the  dead  bodies  of  our  dear  deceased  ones  must  be 
treated  with  decency,  with  propriety,  and  in  becoming  serious- 
mindedness;  that  in  the  last  rites  performed  at  the  funerals  of 
mortal  men,  rich  and  poor  be  considered  alike ;  that  all  unnecessary 
pompousness  and  ostentatious  display  of  riches  be  avoided  on  such 
occasions ;  that,  at  cremations  as  well  as  at  burials,  words  of  faith 
and  hope,  words  of  consolation  and  encouragement,  words  of  re- 
ligious uplifting  and  of  recalling  to  the  duties  of  life  be  spoken. 
And  no  rabbi — I  should  think,  even  no  rabbi  who  entertains  con- 
servative views — has  a  right  to  decline,  if  invited  to  speak  such 
words  at  the  cremation  of  a  deceased  co-religionist. 

The  writer  of  this  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  he  pleads 
for  cremation.  He  also  does  not  oppose  it.  For  he  knows  that  he 
is  not  competent  to  speak  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  cremation 
He  thinks  that,  as  a  rule,  but  very  rarely  a  rabbi  may  be  found  of 
whom  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  a  competent  expert  on  this  matter. 
The  question  whether  cremation  is  preferable  to  burial,  or  burial  to 
cremation,  should  be  left  to  be  discussed  not  by  a  conference  of 
rabbis,  not  by  a  conference  of  architects,  not  by  a  conference  of 
bankers,  and  not  by  a  conference  of  shoemakers,  but  by  physicians 
and  professors  in  medical  colleges,  by  conferences  of  scholars  who 
understand  the  science  of  hygienics,  and  by  other  men  who  are 
qualified  to  give  a  weighty  and  well  supported  opinion,  either  pro  or 
contra.  We,  as  rabbis,  could  at  best  base  our  opinions  merely  upon 
a  subjective  bias  or  an  ill-supported  personal  predilection  for  this 
or  that  way.  But  such  opinions  fall  very  lightly  into  the  scales.  At 
any  rate,  none  of  us  ought  to  demand  that  his  personal  predilections 
r  his  sentimental  views  shall  be  normative  for  him  too,  who  does 
not  share  the  same  predilections  and  is  not  moved  by  the  same 
sentiments.  For  the  one  who  entertains  such  sentiments,  these 
8eotiments  may  be  truly  holy,  and  to  act  in  a  way  discordant  to 
them,  may  be  truly  sinful.  For  the  other  one,  they  are  not  of  such 
an  import. 
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We  conclude  now  by  saying  that  only  the  following  motion,  or 
one  similar  to  it,  may  probably  be  in  order  in  a  rabbinical  confer- 
ence: 

Be  it  resolved  that,  in  case  toe  should  be  invited  to  officiate  as  ministers 
of  religion  at  the  cremation  of  a  departed  co-religionist,  we  ought  not 
to  refuse  on  the  plea  that  cremation  he  anti-Jewish  or  irreligious. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

B.  Felsenthax. 


* . 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  INITIATORY 

.    RITES  OF  PROSELYTES. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Central  Conference: 

Your  Committee,  appointed  in  last  year's  Conference,  to  whom 
were  referred  the  papers  on  the  subject  of  circumcision  of  adult 
proselytes  (0*12  n^D),  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  report  to 
the  consideration  of  your  honorable  body :  < 

The  papers  before  us  in  your  "Year  Book"  of  1891-92  are  as 
follows : 

(1)  A  paper  by  Dr.  Aaron  Hahn,  of  Cleveland  (Y.  B.  pp.  56-69). 

(2)  A  paper  by  Dr.  Isaac  Schwab,  of  St.  Joseph  (Ibid.  pp.  69- 
84). 

(3)  Responses  to  Dr  Henry  Berkowitz,  of  Kansas  City  (one  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bien,  of  Vicksburg)  on  the  same  subject  by  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Felsenthal,  of  Chicago;  Prof.  Mielziner,  of  Cincinnati;  Sonne- 
schein,  then  of  St.  Louis ;  Gottheil,  of  New  York ;  Moses,  of  Louis- 
ville ;  Schreiber,  then  of  Little  Rock ;  Landsberg,  of  Rochester ;  Hecht, 
of  Milwaukee ;  besides  a  number  of  reprints  from  different  denom- 
inational journals,  which. were  not  referred  to  your  Committee. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  adding  to  the  responses  one  of  the  late 
Dr.  Samuel  Hirsch,  of  Philadelphia,  translated  from  the  German  by 
Rabbi  Tobias  Schanfarber,  of  Baltimore  : 

June  21, 1886. 

To  My  Highly  Honored  Colleagues  assembled  at  the  Rabbinical  Con- 
ference at  Cincinnati:'11 

Highly  Honored  and  Esteemed  Friends  and  Brothers  :  — 
Prevented  through  age  and  ill  health  to  be  present  in  person  and' to 
take  part  in  your  important  deliberations,  I  take  the  liberty  to 


•This  Conference  did  not  meet,  and  the  paper  remained  in  Br.  Wise's 
handa 
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express  my  views  in  regard  to  what  I  consider  the  most  important 
and  practical  of  all  questions,  namely,  the  granting  to  non-Jews  all 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  synagogical  life  without  submitting  to 
the  rite  of  the  Abrahamitic  covenant.  The  venerable  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise 
desired  to  bring  this  question  to  a  vote  already  at  the  time  of  the 
Rabbinical  Conference  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1868  (p.  40  Protokol). 
There,  too,  can  be  found  my  propositions,  in  which  I  endeavored  to 
clearly  set  forth  my  opinions  relative  to  this  subject.  And  likewise 
Dr.  Wise's  dissertation  in  the  recent  issues  of  the  American  Israelite 
is  clear,  thorough  and  exhaustive.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  it  is 
permitted  me  to  add  something  further  upon  this  subject. 
In  "Torath  Cohanim"  xiii.  §12, 1  read : 

bm  jniM  Kin  nn  rrnnn  hk  nanjn  k'jj  i^bh  po  iok  ppot  *n  mn 
D^ron  mm  n«n  now  win  pi  ana  *rn  mnn  otto*  ntTjr  ttfK  tyn 
d^k  *  awn  rnin  n«n  Kte  jkd  now  *b  rfbtumcn  u^hm 
«f?«  jkd  now  fc6  n^Kneri  o^6i  w*stq  ik^i  onyv  w\d  idk  Kin  pi 
|kd  now  k^>  n^Knar»  o^  two  /un  noK  Kin  pi  "n  ura*  n*pns 
k^  irton«r6  D"i^  wxrob  'n  reran  noK  Kin  pi  'na  D*p*i*  ion  k^k 
Kin  *nn  rrnnn  hk  nanjn  *u  it»sk  Kn  raua^  *  reman  k^k  JK3  iokj 
Vn:  jnM: 

The  same  in  (Sanhedrin  59a)  in  the  name  of  Rabbi  Meir,  in 
refutation  of  the  narrow  opinion  of  Rabbi  Jochanan  TKD  *3t  fPH 

n#jr>  ntf  k  now:?  bm  jhm  Kint?  mina  poijn  Qia'p  i^skp  po  iok 
mo^  Kn  oiKn  k^k  now  k^  d^kibth  o*i^  mra  oro  vn  awn  dhik 
bm  jtim  Kin  nn  mvo  poijn  k'jj  i^skp  : 

Further  also  in  Baba  Kama  38a  and  Aboda  Sara  3a,  always  cited 
in  refutation  of  the  narrow  opinion  of  others. 

What,  then,  is  minn  HK  nfflj?  ?  In  the  light  of  what  was  declared 
at  the  Pittsburg  Conference,  viz.,  that  (3)  To-day  we  accept  as 
binding  only  the  moral  laws,  and  maintain  only  such  ceremonies  as 
elevate  and  sanctify  our  lives,  but  reject  all  such  as  are  not  adapted 
to  the  views  and  habits  of  modern  civilization.  (4)  We  hold  that  all 
such  Mosaic  and  rabbinical  laws  as  regulate  diet,  priestly  purity 
and  dress  originated  in  ages  and  under  the  influence  of  ideas  alto- 
gether foreign  to  our  present  mental  and  spiritual  state.  They  fail 
to  impress  the  modern  Jew  with  a  spirit  of  priestly  holiness ;  their 
observance  in  our  day  is  apt  rather  to  obstruct  than  to  further  mod- 
ern spiritual  elevation.  In  the  light  of  this  declaration,  I  believe, 
and  have  always  so  held,  and  upon  personal  responsibility  have 
always  acted  in  accordance  therewith,  that  the  man  who  gives  his 
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assent  to  the  three  following  propositions  must  be  regarded  as 
JTYinn  H8  nttnjj  These  propositions  are :  (1)  He  who  says  that  he 
does  not  believe  in  original  sin,  but  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
words  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  (xviii.  4)  :  "  Behold  all  the  souls  are 
mine,  as  the  soul  of  the  father,  so  also  the  soul  of  the  son,  mine  are 
they;  the  soul  which  sin neth,  that  alone  shall  die.  Also  (verses 
20  and  32),  the  soul  that  sinneth  she  alone  shall  die ;  the  son  shall 
not  help  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  and  the  father  shall  not 
help  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son;  the  righteousness  of  the 
righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall 
be  upon  him.  For  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  who 
deserveth  to  die,  saith  the  Lord  Eternal,  but  that  he  return  and 
live." 

And  secondly,  as  a  natural  consequence,  who  does  not  believe  in 
vicarious  atonement,  but  that  every  person  can  and  should  return 
to  God  without  the  intervention  of  any  mediator. 

Thirdy,  who  believes  that  God,  the  All-Father,  guides  and  directs 
the  destiny  of  nations  as  well  as  that  of  individuals ;  that  he  has 
given  to  every  nation  a  particular  mission,  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham, however  (Isaiah  lx.  3),  through  their  strict  moral  life,  the 
mission  "  to  become  a  light  unto  all  the  nations,"  and  that  he 
wishes  to  aid  in  the  furtherance  of  this  mission. 

I  have  always  held  that  such  a  one  must  be  looked  upon  as 
minn  nx  nEnjJ  and  is  regarded  before  God  as  the  equal  of  the  high 
priest.  Now  can  it  be  expected  of  him,  in  order  to  take  part  in  the 
synagogue  life,  that  he  accept  as  an  indispensable  condition  "  the 
sign  of  the  covenant  fi*n  JT)K  as  it  is  called  in  the  Bible  (Gen.  xvii. 
11),  and  not  JVC  covenant  —  only?  Aside  from  the  above  declara- 
tion at  Pittsburg,  "  that  every  ceremony  which  does  not  serve  as  a 
means  of  lifting  us  up  to  God  has  lost  its  binding  force  for  us,"  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  he  who  is  not  a  descendant  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham  ought  by  no  means  be  bound  to  submit  to  this  rite.  And 
indeed  it  is  just  because  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  Hadrian  put 
the  death  penalty  upon  the  execution  of  this  ceremony,  so  that  the 
Jews  gave  up  their  lives  on  account  of  it  IT^y  D&&2  11DD  and  be- 
cause Paul  proclaimed  the  false  notion  —  false  and  un-Jewish  —  that 
this  sign  is  the  indispensable  condition  without  which  none  can 
become  a  Jew,  that  this  notion  passed  over  to  the  Jews  and  was 
accepted  by  them  without  examination. 

The  Talmud  knows  nothing  of  this  un-Jewish  conception  of  the 
subject.    Aside  from  the  fact  that  in  the  case    n^D  ADHD  Tntf  HD 
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the  ceremony  dare  not  be  undertaken  at  all,  and  still  these  do  not 
cease  to  be  Jews,  the  Talmud  expressly  says  (Kiddushin  29a) 
lV)D^  a^n  2t<n  The  father  is  bound  to  circumcise  him,  and  if  he 
does  not  perform  the  act  he  has  trespassed  a  TWy  HISC  for  which 
there  is  no  penalty  TV^bnob  KJn  *3  *y»TVO  n3K  ^n  rT^JTD  kVt  K3V1D 

jwm  f?nD*D^  iiT«  a^rre  run  '♦a  rr^no  k^t  na^ro  rvb   And  this, 

too,  is  only  transgressing  a  commandatory  law,  for  which,  accord- 
ing  to  Gen.  xvii.  14,  ma  is  decreed,  in  regard  to  which  Maimonides 
remarks :    1DSJJ  n«  ^O^  3"n  Kin  VttVa  VW  *6d  *6l  p  n*3D  D^Wti 

na  teao  Kin  •nn  loxy  n«  Vio*  kVi  Vtwd  T»ty  tdjpp  am  dv»  tei 
Ttoa  b-\y  Kim  mov  tj;  ma  a^n  ir»K  ^a«  nffj?  mso  which  rutro  cjoa 
explains  Mil.  i.  2).  cap  nwpa  nio^>  ma  a^nno  p*Ktt  iran  nyn 
man?  tj;  idxj?  ho*?  ma  mw  nisan  ty  piy  nay  Kte  uA  . 

Therefore  it  can  not  even  be  regarded  as  Talmudic  that  only 
through  the  acceptance  of  this  sign  can  one  who  is  the  offspring  of 
a  Jewish  mother  become  a  Jew.  But  how  is  it  in  regard  to  thet 
children  born  of  this  'naj  after  he  had  embraced  Judaism?  Now, 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  VlD*  boT\  ye  shall  surely  circum- 
cise (Aboda  Sara  27a)  vide  Rashi  ibid.,  he  is  not  at  all  in  duty 
bound  to  carry  into  effect  this  ceremony.  We  have  no  JH  JV3  that 
has  the  right  to  interfere  with  family  matters.  Therefore  it  must  be 
given  over  to  the  children  to  decide  for  themselves,  when  they  have 
grown  older.  Of  course,  this  holds  good  only  when  the  mother  is 
born  a  Jewess,  or  became  one  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  We 
deny  to  no  Jew  the  privileges  of  the  synagogue,  even  though  he 
openly  on  the  Passover  feast  eats  unleavened  bread,  or  if  on  the 
day  of  Atonement  "  he  does  not  afflict  his  soul."  And  still  the 
punishment  of  ma  does  not  follow  in  that  instance  after  death,  but 
immediately.  (Exodus  xii.  15;  Lev.  xxiii.  29.)  And  should  we, 
then,  deny  to  any  one  these  privileges  who  is  subject  to  this  punish- 
ment only  after  death,  or  perchance  subject  not  at  all? 

Following  out  the  principle  found  in  (Jebam.456),  •pntf  3lpO  K^K 

irp  bx  ovd  nntw  mowo  ^a 

Out  of  precaution,  I  would  not  like  to  give  the  right  of  vote  to 
such  an  one  in  the  management  of  congregational  matters.  In  my 
congregation  there  are  many  Beat-holders ;  they  have  all  the  rights 
of  members,  only  they  are  not  allowed  to  vote  for  the  officers  and 
can  not  be  elected  as  such,  and  feeling  satisfied  that  the  members 
will  conduct  matters  satisfactorily,  they  do  not  consider  themselves 
wronged  because  of  this  restriction. 
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How  about  the  reception  of  females  as  proselytes?  For  the  so- 
called  ritual  bath  the  Talmud  gives  no  other  reason  than  that  of 
( Jebam.  466)  :  t 

iTwmn  *&&  nnn  idjdj  ran  p  D*n 

In  fact,  and  I  have  in  another  place  called  attention  to  it,  all 
ceremonies  concerning  the  reception  of  proselytes  the  Talmud 
(Jebam.  476)  derives  from  (Ruth  i.  16ff).  Up  to  this  point,  theji, 
Ruth  was  not  a  Jewess  and  had  not  become  a  proselyte  to  Judaism. 
But  her  marriage  to  a  Jew,  even  before  her  change  of  religion,  is 
expressly  (iv.  6, 10)  regarded  as  right  and  religiously  valid. 

Why  should  not  the  declaration  as  stated  above  in  reference  to  a 
man  hold  just  as  good  in  the  case  of  a  woman? 

My  proposition,  then,  is :  That  a  non-Jew  who  has  openly  made 
declaration  of  the  above  three  statements  is  entitled  to  take  part  in 
all  the  affairs  of  congregational  life. 

Dr.  Samuel  Hirsch. 


THE   OPINIONS  IN  THESE   PAPERS. 

A  careful  perusal  of  all  these  papers  resulted  in  the  undoubted 
information  that  all  but  two  of  the  authorities  mentioned  are  in 
favor  of  discontinuing  the  practice  (n#J?n  ^fctt  2&2)  of  circumcision 
of  adult  proselytes;  while  several  are  in  favor  of  retaining  the 
practice  of  the  ritual  bath  nVott.  Dr.  Schreiber,  in  hij  epistle  to 
Dr.Berkowitz,  adds  to  the  former  a  respectable  nuipber  of  European 
authorities,  and  the  reprints  from  denominational  journals  swell 
the  number  of  the  former  considerably. 

The  two  authorities  opposed  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  rites 
are  Professor  Dr.  Mielziner,  from  the  rabbinical  standpoint,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Schwab,  also  from  the  Biblical  standpoint.  The  latter, 
however,  admits  ( Y.  B.,  p.  83)  :  "  If  any  changes  in  the  mode  of 
admitting  them  (proselytes)  have  to  be  made,  it  must,  we  propose, 
be  done  on  the  independent  account  of  that  modern  American 
reform  Judaism  desirous  of  it.  *  *  *  But  it  must  not  be 
attempted  under  cover  of  a  relative  authority  from  the  so-called 
rabbinical  age." 

The  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  ritual  bath  (nVotD), 
and  the  high  respectability  of  the  negative  side  in  regard  to  circum- 
cision (D*n5  H^O),  necessitated  your  committee  to  reinvestigate 
the  entire  subject,  with  the  following  results : 
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the  union  of  israel. 

The  foundation  of  Judaism  is  in  the  Pentateuch.  This  is  histor- 
ical Judaism.  Its  provisions  and  teachings  may  be  differently  ex- 
pounded, reduced  to  practice,  applied  to  meet  emergencies,  accord- 
ing to  different  places,  ages  and  circumstances — honest,  free  thought 
is  a  privilege  of  man  older  than  all  literary  works — without  disturb- 
ing the  unity  of  Judaism.  As  long  as  any  person  or  any  body  of 
persons  base  their  actions  upon  the  Pentateuchal  provisions  and 
teachings,  however  understood  and  expounded,  in  all  sincerity  and 
good  faith,  they  stand  within  the  union  of  Israel,  the  historical 
unity  of  Judaism.  The  various  phases  of  Judaism  in  the  prophet- 
ical time,  in  the  Hebrews'  Second  Commonwealth,  in  the  Tanaim, 
Amoraim,  Saburaim  and  Gaonim  periods  in  Palestine,  Persia  and 
Alexandria ;  in  the  philosophic,  rationalistic,  rabbinistic  and  kab- 
balistic  times  of  all  succeeding  ages,  are  no  more  than  the  garments 
of  the  same  body,  more  or  less  justifiable  in  their  respective  times 
and  places,  or  perhaps  every  one  legitimate  at  its  time,  anyhow  in 
as  far  as  based  upon  the  Pentateuch  provisions  and  teachings.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  American  Judaism,  being  one  of  these  histor- 
ical phases,  is  no  less  in  union  with  Israel  and  in  unity  with  Juda- 
ism than  any  of  its  other  phases  ever  was.  as  long  as  it  bases  upon 
the  Pentateuchal  provisions  and  teachings.  This  is  to  say  that 
American  Judaism  remains  in  unity  with  Judaism  in  general  as 
long  as  it  adheres  to  the  provisions  and  teachings  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, even  according  to  our  own  construction. 

THE   PENTATEUCH    PERMITS    THE    RECEPTION    OF   PROSELYTES. 

The  first  preliminary  question,  then,  must  be  whether  the  Penta- 
teuch ordains  or  even  permits  the  reception  of  proselytes  from  the 
midst  of  the  non-Israelites.  We  know  that  the  Thorah  permits  to 
receive  proselytes  from  among  the  Gentiles. 

1.  Deuteronomy  xxiii.  4,  it  is  ordained  "An  Ammonite  or  Moab- 
ite  shall  not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord ;  even  to  their 
tenth  generation  shall  they  not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord  forever."  The  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  the  descendants  of 
Lot  and  his  daughters,  according  to  Genesis  xix.,  were  two  petty 
nations  southeast  of  Palestine.  These  only  and  no  other  nation- 
ality is  "  forever "  debarred  from  entering  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord.  This  naturally  involves  the  permission  of  the  Thorah  to  re- 
ceive proselytes  from  the  midst  of  other  nationalities.  The  rabbinical 
expounders  understand  this  prohibition  to  refer  only  to  the  males 
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of  Ammon  and  Moab  and  not  also  to  the  females,  on  account  of  the 
fact  in  the  book  of  Ruth  that  the  royal  family  of  David  descended 
from  a  Moabitish  woman ;  and  refer  the  prohibition  to  inter- 
marriage only,  an  Ammonite  and  Moabite  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
marry  a  daughter  of  Israel.  (See  Rashi,  Ramban  and  Targum  Yeru- 
shalmi  in  loco  cit.)  The  law,  however,  was  understood  in  the 
Talmud  (Berachoth  28i  ^IDJ?  *tt  mOT)  to  the  effect  that  no  male 
proselytes  from  Ammon  and  Moab  shall  be  received  in  Israel. 
Therefore  it  proves  that  the  Thorah  permits  to  receive  proselytes 
from  every  nationality,  race  and  tribe  except  those  specified,  and  is 
neither  racial  nor  tribal  in  its  provisions. 

2.  Numbers  xv.  15:  "The  congregation  (as.  a  religious  body) 
hath  one  (and  the  same)  statute  for  you  and  the  Gair  (*tf)  that 
dwelleth  (permanently)  with  you;  it  is  an  ordinance  forever  in 
your  generations ;  as  ye  are,  so  shall  be  the  Gair  before  the  Lord." 
The  word  Gair  occurs  fifty  odd  times  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
always  signifies  the  non-Israelite  who  associated  himself  perman- 
ently with  the  Israelites.  The  Law  guarantees  to  him  aH  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  native  Israelite  (mTKPl).  He  is  included  in 
the  general  law  of  humanity,  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself" 
(Leviticus  xix.  19),  as  is  specifically  stated  in  verses  33  and  34: 
"And  if  a  Gair  sojourneth  with  thee  in  your  land,  ye  shall  not  vex 
him.  The  Gair  that  dwelleth  with  you  shall  be  with  you  as  one 
born  among  you,  and  thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself,"  etc.  This  is 
repeated  emphatically  in  Deuteronomy  x.  19;  preceded  by  the 
statement  that  God  loves  the  Gair,  it  is  enjoined  "And  ye  shall  love 
the  Gair." 

Although  this  covers  the  whole  ground  of  man's  natural  rights, 
claims  and  privileges,  yet  the  Law  specifies  in  numerous  instances 
what  should  be  done  for  the  Gair,  or  also  what  he  should  do  to 
exercise  these  rights  and  privileges.  Thus,  in  all  ordinances  con- 
cerning alms  to  the  poor,  benefaction  and  assistance  to  the  needy, 
recognition  and  protection  by  the  administrators  of  the  law,  taking 
part  in  the  ritual  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving,  rejoicing  or  atonement, 
and  all  services  of  the  priesthood  to  the  people,  the  Gair  is  men- 
tioned especially  to  equal  rights  and  claims  wtth  the  native 
Israelite.  This  entire  negation  of  all  racial,  tribal  or  other  limita- 
tions of  human  rights  is  extended  to,  or  rather  outdone,  in  the  case 
of  the  fugitive  slave :  "  Thou  shalt  not  deliver  unto  his  master  the 
servant  which  is  escaped  from  his  master  unto  thee.  He  shall  dwell 
with  thee,  even  among  you,  in  that  place  which  he  shall  choose  in 
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one  of  thy  gates,  where  it  liketh  him  best ;   thou  shalt  not  oppress 
him."    (Dent  xxiii.  16, 17.) 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  there  never  existed  and  there  does 
not  now  exist  any  code  of  laws  in  any  country  with  such  provisions 
to  protect,  naturalize  and  assimilate  the  alien,  the  foreigner,  the 
stranger,  the  Gair  with  the  dominant  nation,  which  so  carefully 
enjoins  respect  for  the  dicta  of  humanity  and  justice.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  the  Thorah  invites  non-Israelites  to  come  and  asso- 
ciate themselves  with  Israel.  It  holds  out  inducements  to  the 
alien,  not  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  which  at  that  time  no  people  at 
all  offered  to  one  not  of  their  kin,  and  even  now  the  most  enlight- 
ened nations  offer  with  considerable  limitations.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Pentateuch  permits  the  reception  of  proselytes  from 
all  races  and  classes  of  men.  That  the  prophets  after  Moses  cher- 
ished this  idea  and  predicted  its  universal  success  and  realization, 
is  evident  from  passages  of  the  prophetical  and  psalmodic  scrip- 
tures. We  only  need  to  read,  in  order  to  be  convinced  thereof, 
Isaiah  ii.  1-4;  lvi  6,  7;  Micah  iv.  1-5;  Zachariah  xiv.  9, 17-21. 
Still,  with  all  that,  there  is  no  commandment  in  the  Law  and  no 
suggestion  in  the  prophets  to  enjoin  upon  any  man  the  duty  to  go 
forth  and  to  make  proselytes  among  the  gentiles.  The  fundamental 
literature  of  Judaism  only  permits  and  favors  the  reception  of 
proselytes,  but  ordains  nowhere  that  this  should  be  done  by  any 
person. 

THE  THORAH  PRESCRIBES  NO  INITIATORY  OBSERVANCE  AT  ALL 

FOR  THE   PROSELYTE. 

If  one  takes  into  consideration  the  particular  care  which  the 
Pentateuch  bestows  upon  all  particulars  of  man's  private  and  public 
life  and  his  manifold  relations  to  God  and  man,  providing  general 
and  special  laws,  ordinances  and  statutes  for  almost  every  doing  of 
man.  If  in  connection  herewith  we  furthermore  take  into  consid- 
eration that  the  same  Thorah  legislates  as  carefully  and  humanely 
for  the  protection,  benefit  and  well  being  of  the  foreigner,  stranger, 
alien  of  any  kind,  and  evidently  holds  out  most  liberal  inducements 
to  the  Oair  to  come  and  affiliate  himself  with  the  congregation  of 
Israel,  hence  the  coming  in  of  such  Oairim  was  certainly  sanctioned 
and  expected  by  the  law-givers.  In  consideration  of  all  this,  it 
must  appear  strange  that  the  same  Thorah  prescribes  no  initiatory 
observance  at  all  for  the  incoming  proselyte,  no  law,  no  ordinance, 
no  provision  whatever  as  to  what  the  proselyte  must  do  or  what 
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must  be  done  with  or  for  him  to  make  of  the  pagan  a  member  of 
the  congregation  of  Israel.  The  argument  e  silentio,  basing  on  the 
absolute  silence  of  the  Thorah  on  this  point,  would  induce  the 
common-sense  reasoner  to  the  conclusion  that  the  author  of  the 
Thorah  wanted  no  initiatory  observances  imposed  on  the  Gait)  the 
declaration  of  an  honest  man  that  he  is  a  monotheist  in  good  faith 
and  in  perfect  harmony  with  Israel's  doctrine  and  canon,  should  be 
all  sufficient.  So,  indeed,  Jomtof  Lipman  Muehlhauser  in  his 
Sepher  Nizzachon  to  Genesis  xvii.  10  (Hackspan  edition)  expresses 

himself,  >y\  zbl  K*?K  nV»oa  mf?n  nilDKn  f»K  "  Faith  in  Judaism  de- 
pends not  on  circumcision ;  it  depends  on  the  heart."  In  the  same 
sense  the  great  Rabbi  Eliah  Mizrachi  in  his  Sepher  Mayim  Amukim 
(Response  No.  27)  expresses  himself  in  regard  to  the  acceptance  of 

.a  proselyte,  -ftbl  p  rP3  ^M  mm  rfap  *TOD  HJTniKTOI  "According 
to  the  Thorah,  the  acceptance  of  the  Thorah  before  a  college  of 
three  is  all-sufficient  "  Still  clearer,  and  to  the  same  effect,  Rabbi 
Jehudah  Aryeh  di  Modena  in  his  book,  Bechinath  Hakkabbalah, 
expresses  his  opinion  like  Eliah  Mizrachi. 

But  we  do  not  propose  to  depend  on  any  argument  e  8ilenlio.  We 
only  wish  to  ewablish  the  fact  that  the  Thorah  prescribes  no  law, 
ordinance,  statute,  or  any  provision  in  any  other  form,  for  the 
modus  of  accepting  a  proselyte  into  the  congregation  of  Israel, 
from  which  it  follows  that  none  of  those  rites  are  law  of  Moses 
(KTWINTO),  hence  could  be  but  rabbinical  law  (paTTD) ;  and  in  this 
point  we  have  in  our  favor  the  whole  rabbinical  literature,  as  we 
shall  see  instantly. 

We  open  the  Rabbinical  Code  by  Moses  Maimonides  and  read  in 
Hilch.  Mdachim  x.  7  : 

om  'ji  finK  ijnn  nn«  noiw  -ra^a  ijnn  cma«  la  pttomm  nfron 
n^oa  panran 

"  Circumcision  was  commanded  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  only, 
as  said  Genesis  xvii., "  Thou  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  *  *  *  and 
they  are  obligated  to  circumcision."  This  decision  of  Maimonides 
(See  Kesef  Mishnah)  is  based  upon  the  Talmud,  Sanhedrin  59,  to 
which  we  will  refer  below.  The  same  is  the  case  with  a  former  par- 
agraph of  Maimonides  (Ibid.  viii.  10)  : 

rhrxp  nemo  noK»  bvrwrb  xbx  rramm  rrnnn  n«  b*ran  vb  iran  nffo 
mn  nbv  *n  tea  *oa  naa  idkw  mown  iwd  vonr6  nvnn  toi  aojn 
rmroi  min  bzpb  vyw  psia  pa 
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"  Moses  bequeathed  the  Thorah  and  the  Commandments  to  Israel 
only,  as  said  (Deutr.  xxx.  4), '  an  inheritance  of  the  congregation  of 
Jacob/  and  any  one  of  the  Gentiles  who  of  his  free  will  wishes  to 
embrace  it,  as  said  (Numb.  xv.  15), '  Like  you  is  the  Gair  V  but  none 
shall  be  coerced  against  his  will  to  embrace  the  Thorah  and  the 
Commandments." 

Herewith  the  principle  in  regard  to  the  Abrahamitic  rite  is  laid 
down  once  for  all ;  circumcision  is  ordained  in  the  Thorah  for  the 
children  of  Abraham  only.  Every  father  in  Israel  (not  also  the 
mother)  has  the  duty  to  circumcise,  or  have  circumcised,  his  son 
on  the  eighth  day  after  his  birth.  If  the  father  failed  to  perform 
this  duty — the  rabbis  add  —  it  devolves  on  the  uncircumcised  son 
every  day  of  his  life  to  fulfill  the  commandment ;  if  he  also  fails, 
the  Beth  Din  may  enforce  it.  Whoever  is  not  of  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham certainly  is  not  charged  with  this  duty,  and  the  Gair  is  one 
not  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  one  who  attaches  himself  to  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel  as  a  monotheist,  in  perfect  harmony  with  Israel's 
doctrine  and  canon.  Hence  (KTWttttD)  he  is  a  Gair  (see  also  Ex- 
odus xii.  48),  without  submitting  to  the  Abrahamitic  rite,  or  even  to 
Korban  and  Tebilah.  p 

It  is  legitimate  to  infer  from  the  various  statements  of  the  Thorah 
concerning  the  equality  of  the  Gair  and  the  native  Israelite  that  he 
—  whenever  he  has  become  a  Gair  —  is  identified  with  the  seed  of 
Abraham.  Therefore  it  is  established  custom  to  call  Ihe  Gair  in  all 
sacerdotal  matters  7Ty  t^lK  DfrDN  p  "  son  of  our  father  Abra- 
ham." This  is  stated  expressly  and  explicitly  by  Moses  Maimonides 
in  his  epistle  to  the  learned  and  very  distinguished  proselyte,  Oba- 
diah,  of  Palestine,  who  asked  him  whether  he,  the  Gair,  should  say 
in  his  prayers,  WHDK  Vlton  Wnf?K  (D'a'DI  JTDWn  FTVX  Prague, 
Gersoni  edition,  1726,  p.  586*),  viz.,  that  all  persons  to  the  very  end 


m  DjrTtm  dVootti  nyn  to  lo^ff  Kin  va«  nmaKff  nam  np^y* 
nnn  o^an  cja  warn  nrrrojj  nsm  r  ja  tDjrm  mapn  biff  mm  no«n 
■ica  'n  yn  tidb6  mm  wa  ■uai  na  mn  irnm  mob  nrwn  *wa 

bv  lot?  nn^on  b^  mm  ta  tpo  tj;  y*x\m  '•d  5a  "pH^  "in  'n  fn 
en  vpa  ^ai  my  ira«  nrra«  bm  tmo^n  rrnna  aina  Kins  ioa  na'pn 
■p  motai  rsa  Ym  mmk  Tinner  Dffa  atDio^  nnw  Ttnn  Kim  nte 
ksdj  •  mrw  wa  n«i  i^a  n«  mw  vwisn  Twrfc  DTVtyn  bs  Ttnn 
om  imof?nf?  aw  Tama  "oVwm  mtran  ijntf>  a«  Kin  my  itok  nmaK 

tww  na  to 
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of  all  generations,  who  profess  monotheism  as  it  is  written  in  the 
Thorah  are  of  the  disciples  of  our  father  Abraham,  they  and  all 
their  descendants.  *  *  *  This  shows  that  Abraham,  our  father, 
is  the  father  of  his  faithful  descendants  that  walk  in  his  ways,  and 
the  father  of  his  disciples,  and  these  are  all  the  proselytes. 

All  this,  however,  does  not  say  that  the  Oair  should  be  circum- 
cised ;  it  merely  says  that  he,  after  he  has  become  a  Oair,  has  also 
become  an  Abrahamite ;  consequently  has  the  same  duty  to  have  his 
sons  circumcised  as  the  Abrahamite  must  do  W2  HK  bvzh  D*W  2^T\ 

EVIDENCE    FROM    THE    ESTABLISHED    MOSAIC    COMMANDMENTS. 

The  same  is  evident  also  from  all  rabbinical  authorities  specifying 
the  six  hundred  and  thirteen  (or  eleven)  commandments  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  None  of  them,  neither  the  followers  of  Halachoth 
Guedoloth,  like  Sepher  Mitzvoth  Oadol  and  Sepher  Mitzvoth  Katon* 
who  count  some  rabbinical  laws  among  the  six  hundred  and  thir- 
teen; nor  the  followers  of  Moses  Maimonides,  like  Nachmanides 
(with  some  amendments  jTtttfn),  Aaron  Halevy  in  his  Sepher  Hack- 
inuchy  all  of  them  down  to  Moses  Galanti's  JTtfDn  7\b#  (Amsterdam, 
1713)  and  Israel  Landau's  f?*nB^  pin  (Prague,  1798),  who  count 
among  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen  only  those  expressly  stated  in 
the  Pentateuch,  and  call  all  laws  contained  in  the  Mishnah  and 
Talmud  rabbinical,  as  stated  in  his  Sepher  Hamitzvoth  (2  Kelal) 
and  twice  in  his  responses*  —  none  of  them  count  among  the 
Mosaic  commandments  any  of  the  initiatory  observances  for  the 
proselyte  as  being  ordained  in  the  Thorah.  The  former  class  of 
authors,  indeed,  contain  among  the  commandatory  laws, 
r.^iTOty  Dnjn  bvsb  \n  JWS  by  m¥D  to  which  is  added  in  Sepher 
Charedim  m¥D  MJ?  "  not  of  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen  "  (vii. 
p.  29fc  in  the  Venice,  1601,  edition).  In  Hirsch  Jost's  Kizzur  S.  Ch  , 
is  added  bvrtiF  pltt     (Edition  Fuerth,  1849,  p.  42.) 

This  tells  plainly  enough  that  these  initiatory  observances  are 
rabbinical  ordinances,  and  according  to  this  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  Beth  Din  "  in  Palestine,"  and  not  outside  thereof — having  no 
jurisdiction — to  have  the  Oair  circumcised ;  but  the  Oair  himself, 
also  according  to  those  rigid  rabbinists,  has  nob  the  duty  to  be  cir- 
cumcised. All  this,  we  feel  convinced,  proves  beyond  doubt  that 
the  Thora  ordains  no  initiatory  observances  for  the  Oairy  and  so 
from  this  standpoint  of  canon  law  the  cause  before  us  would  be 

*x3v»m  mrrcn  m»  Gersoni  edition,  Prague,  1726,  p.  246 ;  also  mi  1KZ 
Response  144,  Amsterdam  edition. 
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decided.  But  one  of  the  papers  before  us  (Dr.  Schwab's),  discussing 
the  matter  in  an  extra  judicial  method,  is  intended  to  controvert 
this  our  argument,  and  must  therefore  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Our  position  opposite  that  of  Dr.  Schwab  is  simply  this : 

These  initiatory  observances  for  the  Gatr,  in  order  to  be  obligatory, 
must  be  canon  law,  and  this  is  with  us  statutory,  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  any  particular  statute  must  be  proved  by  documentary 
evidence,  and  by  no  other  logical  or  historical  argument.  Our 
canon  law,  according  to  all  rabbinical  authorities,  consists  of  the 
six  hundred  and  thirteen  Mosaic  commandments.  All  kinds  of 
proof§  attempted  to  show  that  such  law  or  custom  existed  at  some 
time  and  place  amount  to  a  mere  probability,  and  not  to  a  certainty, 
of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  such  statute ;  hence  it  is  not 
canon  law.  Therefore  the  authorities  mentioned  above  accept  no 
rabbinical  enactment,  deduction  or  induction  from  the  Thorah  as 
canon  law.  It  is  the  method  of  Dr.  Schwab's  argument  in  this 
connection  which  makes  his  conclusions  illegitimate.  We  must 
analyze  some  of  his  positions  to  establish  our  own. 

Dr.  Isaac  Schwab  (Year  Book  1891-92,  p.  69)  states  at  the  outset 
"  it  can  not  be  questioned  that  since  immemorial  antiquity  the  in- 
itiatory rite  (of  circumcision)  was  insisted  on  in  Israel  as  an  indis- 
pensible  requisite  for  the  complete  admission  to  their  community 
of  Gentile  aspirants."  *  *  *  "And  it  may  be  safely  asserted, 
too,  that  from  the  early  period  of  Jacob's  sons  to  the  latter  of 
Israel's  Second  Commonwealth,  no  Israeli tish  authority  has  ever 
relaxed  that  stern  demand.  The  insistence  of  the  Abrahamitic  rite 
for  the  formal  entrance  into  the  congregation  of  Israel — Kahal — 
was  the  rule  laid  down  immovably  and  observed  conscientiously 
throughout  all  ages  by  our  ancestors  of  the  East,  who  adhered 
faithfully  to  the  belief  and  worship  of  God  "  (p.  70). 

The  position  of  our  learned  colleague  is  definite,  clear  and 
apodictic.  No  commentary  is  necessary.  However,  he  maintains 
in  advance  that  he  forms  his  conclusions  "  with  the  aid  of  historical 
data"  (p.  69),  and  this  is  exactly  the  point  which  makes  his  posi- 
tion untenable.  For  if  he  did  succeed  in  producing  such  data, 
demonstrating  the  assumption  advanced — which  he  actually  did 
not  as  we  shall  instantly  see — it  could  but  prove  that  at  a  certain 
time,  in  a  certain  place  and  under  such  and  such  circumstances, 
there  was  insisted  upon  submission  to  the  Abrahamitic  rite  by  the 
Gentile  aspirant  to  enter  the  congregation  of  Israel.  No  amount  of 
such  data  could  establish  the  fact  that  the  Thorah,  Moses  or  the 
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prophets,  at  any  time  or  anywhere  ordained,  commanded,  enacted 
or  in  any  other  manner  imposed  on  Israel  such  and  such  initiatory 
observances  for  the  Gentile  convert.  As  long  as  this  fact  is  not 
established  those  observances  can  not  be  accepted  as  Biblical 
ordinances,  as  commanded  in  the  Law  (WVH1KTO) ;  hence  they  are 
not  necessarily  integral  portions  of  Judaism.  The  question  is  not, 
what  certain  persons  at  certain  times  have  done — they  may  have 
acted  on  their  own  responsibility,  guided  by  their  own  convictions  or 
opinions — the  question  is,  what  are  we,  as  Israelites,  commanded  to 
do,  what  is  canon  and  what  is  not  so. 

Let  us  see  how  the  rabbis  of  the  Talmud  reason  on  this  proposi- 
tion. 

1.  In  the  Oemarah  and  Kelalei  Haggemarah  it  is  laid  down  as  an 
established  rule  |JH>^  tih  T\bsp  "n^TD  mm  *WT  "  The  words  of  the 
Law  (in  Pentateuch)  must  not  be  construed  by  the  words  of  tradi- 
tion.' The  term  Kabbalah  in  this  connection  includes  all  post- 
Mosaic  scriptures  as  well  as  all  narrative  portions  in  the  Mosaic 
books.  No  law  can  be  based  on  or  derived  from  any  narrative  and 
dignified  as  a  law  of  the  Thorah  (NJVIWTO),  which  specifically 
ordains,  "Ye  shall  not  add,"  etc.,  to  the  Mosaic  laws.  This  rule  is 
certainly  a  wise  one.  If  it  be  considered  legitimate  to  derive  from 
narratives,  "  historical  data,1'  any  canon  law,  commandment,  ordi- 
nance or  statute,  these  would  become  as  boundless  as  all  products 
of  phantasy.  One  would  derive  from  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve's 
sin  and  punishment  that  every  sinner  must  be  expelled  from  house 
and  home,  even  if  it  was  a  paradise.  Another  would  deduct  from 
the  story  of  Noah  and  his  son  Ham's  misdeed,  that  in  similar  cases 
not  only  the  son  but  also  the  grandson  must  be  punished  and 
cursed.  Again,  another  might  derive  quite  a  number  of  ugly  laws 
and  ordinances  from  narratives  in  Numbers  xxxi.  Joshua  vii., 
Judges  xi.  or  xix.,  1  Samuel  v.  and  vi.,  2  Samuel  xxi.,  1  Kings  ii., 
and  many  more  "  historical  data."  The  fact  is,  no  historical  data 
can  be  turned  into  Mosaic  law.  But  the  question  before  us  is 
whether  the  initiatory  observances  for  the  proselyte  are  or  are  not 
ordained  in  the  Thorah. 

2.  If  Dr.  Schwab  holds,  as  one  might  understand  by  inference, 
whatever  follows  with  logical  necessity  from  historical  data  or  the 
words  of  prophets  recorded  in  Holy  Writ  must  have  the  same 
canonic  force  as  the  commandment  of  the  Thorah;  it  is  anyhow 
KTPTIK1  pj?3  similar  to  Mosaic  law,  concerning  which  it  is  main- 
tained in  the  Talmud  jmn  *nno  nm»  D'H&ID  'H^T  pMH  "The 
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words  of  the  scribes  are  more  precious  than  the  words  of  the 
Thorah ;  "  we  can  disabuse  his  mind  by  first  class  authority,*  espe- 
cially by  the  rule  laid  down  by  Moses  Maimonides.  He  advances 
in  his  Sepher  Rammitzvoth  fourteen  rules,  by  which  to  ascertain 
what  is  intended  in  the  Pentateuch  as  canonical  law.  The  second 
of  these  rules  reads  literally,  not  to  count  among  the  613  Mosaic 
laws  any  derived  from  the  Thorah  by  means  of  the  thirteen  herma- 
neutic  rules  on  which  the  rabbinical  law  is  based.  He  explains  this 
rule  more  at  length  in  an  epistle  addressed  to  Rabbi  Pinchas  ben 
Meshullam.  He  says  there  that  no  law  or  ordinance  in  Mishna, 
Beritha  or  Talmud,  not  even  the  so-called  Halaeha  V  Mosheh 
Missinaiy  none  at  all  not  explicitly  stated  in  the  Pentateuch,  can  be 
called  mm  ]*T  u  canonical  law  " ;  it  is  all  D*nB1D  vm  ''  rabbinical 
law,"  unless,  as  is  the  case  in  three  or  four  instances  only,  it  is  ex- 
pressly  stated  in  the  Talmud  that  this  law  is  canonical  and  not 
rabbinical  (see  Iggereth  Theshuboth  by  M.  Maimonides,  Prague,  1726, 
Gersoni  edition,  page  246).  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  all  and 
also  the  most  convincing  speculation  on  historical  data  or  an  ex- 
pressed law  can  not  produce  for  us  a  canonical  law ;  hence  the  in- 
itiatory observances  for  the  proselyte  can  not  possibly  be  canonical 

(KmWTD). 

But  our  learned  essayist  fails  to  produce  historical  data  to  sup- 
port his  position.  He  begins  with  pointing  to  Genesis  xxxiv.,  the 
story  of  Sichem  and  his  people,  massacred  by  Simeon  and  Levy, 
after  they  had  submitted  to  circumcision  as  the  condition  of  entire 
parity.  This  piece  of  vile  strategy,  which  Jacob  upon  his  death 
bed  yet  denounced  (Genesis  xlix.  5,  7),  could  hardly  be  accepted 
as  a  testimony  for  anything  of  a  religious  and  moral  character.  If* 
Simeon  and  Levy  treacherously  said  so  to  the  Sichemites,  it  does 
not  prove  that  it  was  so. 

However,  we  need  not  argue  from  this  standpoint  to  invalidate 
the  demonstrative  force  of  the  historical  data  cited,  including  also 
Exodus  iv.  24.  In  the  Gemarah  and  Kelalei  Haggemarah  also  thi9 
established  rule  is  laid  down  7VD  DTIp  STOW  *DpDO  iT*n  p*03D  pK 
"No  proof  (for  a  law)  can  be  brought  from  scripture  written  prior 

to  the  Sinaic  revelation."! 

«     —  »  ■ 

♦For  instance  im  p  fWW  V*  5  or  in  Siphrif  Shophlim  154  nrVfc  OT%H  ?H 

onwo  "nan  hv. 

tSee  also  Tosefoth  in  Moed  Kaion  20a  Dtt,  and  Yerushalmi  ibid.  Ill,  5, 
,TBTQ  min  fash  DTip  -Ol  pTttSl ;  ibid  in  Peah  ii.  fHffH  fR*  pIS  ^3H 
HVB1  p ;  see  also  Sepher  KerUoth  iv.  14. 
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This  story  is  reported  to  have  transpired  prior  to  the  Sinaic  reve- 
lation. It  is  evident,  if  it  had  any  demonstrative  power,  which 
prima  vista  it  has  not,  it  could  prove  nothing  in  matters  of  canon 
law ;  and  the  matter  before  us  is  one  of  canon  law.  We  are  obliged 
to  abide  by  this  rule,  pr  else  we  could  prove  from  Abraham  and 
Sarah  that  it  is  lawful  to  take  in  marriage  his  half  sister  (Genesis 
xx.  12) ;  or  from  the  case  of  Jacob  that  one  may  take  in  marriage 
simultaneously  two  sisters ;  or,  as  from  the  story  of  Jehudah  and 
Thamar  (Genesis  xxxviii.)  many  other  things  which  the  law  of 
Moses  prohibits. 

Dr.  Schwab  then  states :  "  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  extant 
history  there  never  was  before  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  Paul,  a 
Jewish  authority  that  doubted  the  indispensable  obligation  of  the 
initiatory  rite  upon  any  convert  from  paganism,  who  wished  to  be- 
come totally  assimilated  to  the  Israelites  as  to  all  communal  and 
spiritual  claims."  This  e  ailentio  argument  might  have  some  value 
if  it  would  not  stand  opposite  the  stubborn  fact  that  besides  Ex- 
odus xii.  48  and  Joshua  v.  down  to  Hyrcan  (end  of  second  century 
B.  C.)  not  a  word  of  law,  history  or  otherwise,  exists  in  all  Jewish 
literature  regarding  the  initiatory  rites  of  a  pagan  or  any  other  man 
to  embrace  Judaism.  It  is,  therefore,  just  as  proper  and  legitimate 
to  conclude  from  their  complete  silence  on  this  point  down  to  two 
centuries  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  that  no  such  or  other 
initiatory  rites  were  established  or  existed  at  all — we  will  attempt 
further  on  to  prove  that  nothing  was  fixed  in  this  matter  even  after 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem — anyhow  this  argument  e  silentio  is  as  forcible 
as  Dr.  Schwab's. 

Paul's  work  done  among  the  Gentiles  does  not  concern  us  here, 
especially  not  in  regard  to  the  Abrahamitic  rite,  as  he,  in  the  earlier 
days  of  his  ministry,  denounced  the  entire  law  and  circumcision 
fiercely,  and  later  on  he  praised  both,  and  not  only  ordained  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  in  a  case  of  adultery,  but  always  argued 
from  it,  especially  in  the  case  of  his  and  his  assistant's  wages.  We 
only  take  exception  to  the  conclusion  that  circumcision  of  prose- 
lytes must  have  been  the  common  practice  among  Israelites,  because 
the  apostles  insisted  upon  it  and  Paul  opposed  it.  This  rather  ap- 
pears to  prove  that  there  was  nothing  fixed  or  established  in  Paul's 
time  about  the  initiatory  rites  of  proselytes.  And  the  general  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  the  matter  existed  also  in  the  apostolic  church. 
Paul  was  a  stern  Pharisee  and  remained  steadfastly  upon  this  plat- 
form, to  which  he  added  but  one  plank,  viz.,  the  Messiah  has  come, 
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the  last  judgment  is  on  hand ;  consequently,  the  laws  and  com- 
mandments are  no  longer  obligatory,  just  as  the  Pharisees  main- 
tained to  be  the  case  tfD^  TfiJ& 

The  next  passage  to  which  Dr.  Schwab  and  all  others  point  is  Ex- 
odus xii.  48,  e.  s.,  where  all  of  them  suppose  to  find  an  express  pro- 
hibition for  the  Oair  to  eat  of  the  Paschal  lamb  until  circumcised. 
In  the  papers  before  us  different  arguments  pro  and  con  are  based 
upon  this  Pentateuchal  ordinance  which,  strange  to  say,  according 
to  rabbinical  interpretation,  might  be  understood  to  the  contrary, 
viz.,  that  one  is  a  Oair  without  being  circumcised.  We  point  to 
MechUta  to  Exodus  xii.,  Talmud  Pesaehim  28,  Targumim  Onkelos 
and  Yerushalmi,  Rashi  and  Samban  in  the  same  place.  According 
to  these  expounders  of  the  Law  *DJ  p  bl,  in  verse  43,  signifies  that 
no  Hebrew  renegade  should  be  permitted  to  eat  of  the  Paschal 
lamb ;  ^HjJ  *jy\  in  verse  49,  that  no  uncircumcised  Hebrew  should  be 
permitted  to  eat  of.it.  So  the  two  Mitzvoth  are  invariably  stated  in 
T^TU  The  exclusion  in  both  cases  refers  to  the  sons  of  Abraham 
only,  to  those  who  are  commanded  in  Genesis  xvii.  9-14,  to  be  cir- 
cumcised. The  rabbis  were  evidently  led  to  this  interpretation  of 
Ben  Nechar  and  Wechol  Arel  by  the  fact  that  Milath  Guerim  is 
ordained  nowhere  in  the  Thorah ;  and  by  the  other  fact  that  in 
Deuteronomy  xvi.  1-8,  the  whole  ordinance  of  the  Passover  is 
repeated  with  several  additions,  without  any  reference  to  circum- 
cision, so  that  the  passage  in  Exodus  may  be  understood  to  refer 
only  to  Pesach  Mizrayim.  The  passage  in  Exodus  referring  literally 
to  the  original  commandment  in  Genesis  tells  us  in  verse  44  that 
this  is  not  a  racial  or  tribal  commandment,  for  the  slave  bought 
for  money  if  circumcised,  and  thus  belonging  to  the  household  of 
the  Hebrew  as  a  member  thereof,  may  eat  of  the  Paschal  sacrifice. 
In  verse  45  we  are  informed  that  the  Thoshab  and  the  Saehir,  the 
transient  alien  (or  according  to  Ibn  Ezra,  also  the  transient 
Israelite)  persons  belonging  to  no  Hebrew  family  (see  xii.  3)  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  eat  of  this  sacrifice.  Verse  47  expresses  the 
commandment  that  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  or  all  who  be- 
long to  the  congregation,  "  shall  make  it,"  viz.,  have  the  duty  to 
make  the  Paschal  sacrifice,  while  the  Ebed,  Thoshab  and  Saehir  are 
not  commanded  to  do  so.  And  now  in  verse  48  we  come  to  the 
14  Oair,  who  dwells  with  thee  permanently."  He  is  no  Ebed,  no 
Thoshab  and  no  Saehir;  he  is  evidently  a  real  Oair,  who  has  the 
duty  to  make  the  same  sacrifice  (compare  Wjp  and  WjTl),  but  he  is 
not  circumcised ;  hence  a  man  is  a  Oair,  even  if  he  is  not  circum- 
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cised.  He  is  not  forbidden  to  eat  of  this  sacrifice  as  are  Ebed,  Sachir 
and  Thoshab.  It  is  not  said  of  him  *D  b^VC1  K^  "  he  should  not  eat 
of  it."*  Asa  Gair  he  has  the  duty  not  only  to  make  this  Paschal 
.sacrifice,  but  also  to  have  his  children,  servants,  etc.,  circumcised, 
as  commanded  in  Genesis  xvii.  If  he  wants  to  perform  this  Paschal 
duty  like  the  native  Israelite,  he  must  do  it  in  his  family  and  house- 
hold (Exodus  xii.  3,  4).  By  being  himself  a  Oair  he  has  not 
established  a  family  and  household  in  Israel,  as  long  as  he  has  not 
performed  his  first  paternal  duty  as  an  Israelite,  viz.,  to  circumcise 
his  sons.  Therefore,  verse  48  says :  "  And  if  a  Oair  dwelleth  with 
thee,  and  he  wisheth  to  make  the  Passover  (like  other  Israelites), 
let  all  his  males  be  circumcised,  and  then  let  him  come  near  to 
make  it,  and  he  will  be  like  the  native  of  the  land,  although  the  un- 
circumcised  Israelite  dare  not  eat.  of  it  (fttCltS^  *DT  '■nV'IJJ  tal 
Targum  Yerushalmi);  because  that  Israelite  is  commanded  and 
the  Oair  is  not  commanded  in  the  Thorah  to  be  circumcised ;  but 
being  a  Oair  he  is  subject  to  the  same  Thorah  and  enjoys  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  the  native  Israelite  (verse  49).  Anyhow,  no 
unprejudiced  reader  of  the  Pentateuchal  passage  can  get  over  the 
plain  statement,  that  one  is  a  genuine  Oair  before  he  is  circumcised. 

Dr.  Schwab  argues  furthermore,  (Year  Book,  p.  71  )j  "The  state- 
ment repeated  several  times  in  the  Mosaic  code,  that  one  law  should 
govern  the  native  and  the  stranger  (Oair),  can  literally  mean  noth- 
ing else  than  that  a  foreigner,  settled  in  a  Jewish  land,  should  be 
bound  to  live  up  in  all  respects  to  the  same  laws  as  the  Israelites 
have  to  observe."  The  two  other  points  which  Dr.  S.  makes  on  the 
same  page  have  been  controverted  above. 

The  repetition  of  the  same  provision  with  certain  special  laws,  we 
think,  rather  proves  on  the  hermeneutic  rule  of  D*K2n  D'O'irO  W 
TTOO  that  this  provision  applies  to  these  particular  laws  only,  and 
could  not  be  extended  to  any  other  law.  If  the  Thorah  had  intended 
to  ordain  that  the  Oair  must  observe  all  laws  like  the  native 
Israelite,  it  would  have  ordained  so  once  for  all,  and  repeated  the 
same  only  where  some  new  point  in  this  connection  was  to  be  sug- 
gested. As  the  matter  stands  now,  we  can  only  apply  it  to  the 
particular  cases  mentioned  in  the  respective  law  or  laws.  Besides, 
it  is  evident  from  the  Thorah  that  the  Gair  was  not  expected  to  per- 
form all  ceremonial  laws  like  the  native  Israelite.     He  was  not  for- 


IttK  IpST  ,1  (In  Yalkut  it  is  Rabbi  Akiba)  VOXTO  TOOm  n%mOt  rH%K  fK» 
•fiDM  MechiUa  in  loco  cit. 
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bidden  to  eat  Nebelah  (Deut.  xiv.  21)  or  Quid  Haannasheh  (Genesis 
xxxii.  33) ;  therefore  it  is  stated  especially  in  regard  to  eating  blood, 
that  the  Oair  also  shall  abstain  from  blood.  If  all  dietary  laws  had 
been  intended  for  the  Oairy  this  particular  provision  concerning  the* 
eating  of  blood  would  be  entirely  superfluous.  The  Oair  is  exempted 
from  dwelling  in  booths  during  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  The  Thorah 
ordains  JYDM  W*  ^*ntS^3  mtKH  hi  (Leviticus  xxiii.  43).  This 
however,  might  lead  one  to  premise  that  he  is  exempted  also  from 
rejoicing  on  the  festivals,  therefore,  it  is  mentioned  explicitly  (Deut. 
xv.)  that  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  evident  from  those  very  pro- 
visions that  the  Oair  was  expected  to  observe  all  the  moral  laws 
like  the  native  Israelite,  also  all  the  laws  concerning  the  altar  and 
the  sanctuary,  also  Sabbath  and  Day  of  Atonement,  together  with 
all  the  national  holy  days ;  and  in  all  other  respects  the  Thorah 
commands  the  Israelite  only  what  he  should  do  for  the  Gair,  what 
privileges  are  especially  granted  and  what  protection  the  nation  or 
congregation  owes  to  him ;  all  of  which  is  plainly  contained  in  the 
main  law,  "  Ye  shall  love  the  Oair"  and  "  Thou  shalt  love  him  life 
thyself."    It  is  correct,  therefore,  what  is  stated  in  Meehilta  and 

Siphri,  rmroff  nwo  *?m  mw^  n:n  n«  nwm  won  *a  "  Scripture 

declares  the  equality  of  the  Oair  with  the  native  Israelite  in  all  com- 
mandments of  the  Thorah,"  we  must  only  understand  the  nWffi 
as  its  actual  signification  is  *]12T^  and  not  PQin^  viz. :  the  Oair  en- 
joys all  rights,  privileges  and  promises  of  the  Thorah  without  being 
expected  to  submit  to  all  ceremonial  laws  and  ordinances  as  the 
native  Israelite  should.* 

Aside  of  all  this  argument  and  independent  thereof,  Dr.  Schwab's 
premises  bear  no  relation  to  the  case  before  us.  He  discusses  the 
duties  of  the  Oair  after  he  has  entered  upon  that  state  of  obliga- 
tion ;  after  he  is  a  Oair  he  must  do  so  and  so.  Nobody  doubts  that 
with  the  new  faith  he  embraces,  he  accepts  also  new  duties.  The 
question  before  us,  however,  is  of  an  entirely  different  nature. 
We  ask,  what  must  a  person  do,  or  be  done  for  him,  to  make  him  a 
Oairf  Must  he  pass  through  certain  observances  or  initiatory  rites, 
and  is  circumcision  one  of  them?  It  is  only  after  this  question  is 
solved  that  the  other  comes  up :  what  must  the  Oair  do  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation  whose  faith  he  embraced?  Our  main  ques- 
tion is  decided,  that  according  to  the  Thorah,  also  as  the  Rabbis  of 
the  Talmud  and  the  compilers  of  the  613  Pentateuchal  command- 

♦  See  also  Ibn  Ezra  to  Leviticus,  xix.  1. 
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meats  understand  it,  no  initiatory  rites  at  all  are  prescribed ;  hence 
the  decision  of  Rabbi  Eliah  Mizrachi. 

(Year  Book,  p.  67) :  "im  Ta  \»n  mtn  f6apa  *WD  KTTnWTOl 
u  According  to  the  Thorah,  the  main  declaration  before  a  college  of 
three  to  accept  the  Thorah  as  the  canon,  suffices  for  the  proselyte 
(to  receive  him  into  the  congregation  of  Israel)  also,  without  cir- 
cumcision and  without  the  ritual  bath." 

It  must  be  admitted  {&tH  )N0  fcCf?)  that  the  initiatory  rites  in 
question  are  no  canon  law,  are  ordained  nowhere  in  Holy  Writ,  are 
not  WPTIfcn&.  This,  as  far  as  the  legality. of  setting  aside  these 
rites,  JWJjn  b&\  W3i  is  herewith  decided  for  this  body,  whose  declared 
standpoint  is  the  historical  and  not  the  one-sided  rabbinical  legalism, 
especially  in  the  case  of  HtPJjn  btil  2V,  when  also  the  rabbinical 
casuists  admit 

nttyn  bm  nw  rrnnn  p  nm  -npj^  p  rva  Ta  na  an 

IT  CAN  NOT  PROPERLY  BE  CALLED  RABBINICAL  LAW. 

Still  there  are  among  the  papers  referred  to  us  two,  one  by  Pro- 
fessor Dr.  Mielziner  and  the  other  by  Rabbi  Dr.  Schwab,  from  which  it 
appears,  although  not  stated  expressly,  that  these  initiatory  rites  are 
rabbinical  law  (paTflD) ;  on  the  strength  of  which  the  Amoraim 
adopting  in  the  Talmud  (Sabbath  1376)  a  passage  from  Tosephta 
demanding  of  the  G  iir  the  Berachah 

xrm  nV>o  by  ron  wrcoa  uvnp  nt?K  otopn  *\bo  vmb*  *»  nrw  fro 

not  because  it  was  presumed  that  God  commanded  it,  but  on  the 
•fiDn  Hbl  Ifcrt,  the  Amoraim  fixed  this  formula  of  benediction.  So 
they  did  with  other  (pan  HIVD)  rabbinical  laws,  like  trpT  n^HM 

dvti  enrp  ,aW  rtnw  r.ew  Vip  jtidb^  sbbrm  n»  8"npS  ,r6^D  «*np^ 

naijn  *ti  p^"Tr6  *W  'tS'^a  neither  of  which  is  commanded  in  the 
Thorah.  This  Berachah  was  not  finally  accepted  in  the  code  before 
Isaac  Alfasi  in  the  twelfth  Christian  century,  because  it  is  evidently 
a  fallacy,  as  God  nowhere  commanded  the  Oair  to  be  circumcised, 
and  those  Amoraim  would  not  permit  the  Israelite  who  performs 
the  rite  to  say  this  Berachah.  He  is  only  wanted  to  say  IJtt&np  TON 
n^OH  by  UW  WYntoa.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  those  Amoraim, 
like  the  Tosephta,  held  that  D*HJ  H^O  is  a  rabbinical  law  like  rb^D 

JTOK. 

The  question  concerning  *HDfi  sVl  wb  has  not  been  referred 
to  this  committee,  consequently  we  can  not  discuss  it.  In  this 
particular  case,  however,  the  Talmud  Yerushalmi  has  already  de- 
cided (Peah  2  Perek) 

wwim©  »h  rYrano  »b\  niacin  p  »b  po^  pa 
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These  Berachoth  being  taken  from  the  Tosephta.  it  does  not  make 
them  rabbinical  law. 

WHAT    IS    RABBINICAL    LAW  ? 

What  is  rabbinical  law,  according  to  rabbinical  jurisprudence? 
The  usual  reply  to  this  query  is,  it  is  law  not  stated  expressly  in 
Holy  Writ,  and  ordained  in  the  so-called  oral  law,  ns  byX?  rr.W 
Here  the  question  arises,  where  is  the  origin  and  authority  for  this 
law,  or  these  laws?    The  answer  is  this : 

1.  In  Thekanoth  and  Guezeroth  ordinances,  commendatory  or 
prohibitory,  ordained  by  any  lawful  Sanhedrin  or  any  other  author- 
itative body,  or  any  teacher  high  in  authority,  like  Ezra  and  suc- 
cessors, and  in  this  latter  case  it  is  most  always  added  TJH  n^l 
"  and  hi  ^  court,"  telling  indirectly  that  no  one  person  was  vested 
with  the  authority  to  enact  or  ordain  such  law.  In  the  case  before 
us  this  kind  of  oral  law  is  entirely  excluded.  For  in  all  collections 
before  us,  down  to  the  works  of  Zachary  Frankel,  Jacob  Bruell, 
Isaac  Hirsch  Weiss  and  all  the  others  that  wrote  on  the  subject, 
there  is  no  record  that  at  anv  time  a  Thehanah  or  Gezerah  was 
ordained  concerning  the  initiatory  rites  of  proselytes. 

2.  Halachah  Vmosheh  Hissinai,  a  law  or  rule  supposed  to  have 
been  given  orally  to  Moses  from  Sinai,  or  rather  a  custom,  the  origin 
of  which  is  unknown  and  is  not  premised  in  the  Thorah.  From 
Maimonides  down  to  the  author  of  Shenai  Luchoth  Habberith,  down 
to  the  Yallcut  Shimoni  and  to  Dr.  Herzfeld,  all  authorities  that  have 
written  on  this  point,  there  is  no  mention  of  such  a  Halachah  con- 
cerning these  initiatory  rites. 

3.  The  Kabbalah,  "  the  tradition  "  in  general  without  any  qualifi- 
cation bzpi  *r»n  rbzp  n^w ;  and 

4.  Laws  based  on  the  Thorah  by  means  of  the  hermeneutic  rules 
DTTD  'J"1,  the  number  thirteen  of  which  was  fixed  by  Rabbi  Ishmael, 
to  which  was  added  ^DTl  BIJPD. 

If  there  is  anywhere  in  the  Talmud  such  a  Kabbalah  or  such 
a  derasha  as  named  in  this  3  and  4,  it  has  not  been  pointed  out 
to  us  in  the  papers  before  us,  and  we,  with  all  our  industrious 
research,  found  none  referring  to  the  origin  of  these  initiatory  rites. 
It  is  therefore  no  matter  of  surprise  to  us  (supposed  exceptions 
to  be  noticed  below.) 

5.  That  Rabbi  Jehudah  Hannassi  in  his  entire  Mishnah  laid  down 
no  rule,  ordinance  or  direction  concerning  the  initiatory  rites  of  the 
proselyte ;  but  it  must  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  those  who  consider 
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those  rites  rabbinical  law.  Once  in  Treatise  Kerithoth,  2  Perek,  1, 
Mishnah,  there  is  inserted  contrary  to  Rabbi  Jehudah's  rtttPD  DfiD 
evidently  an  interpolation  —  a  dictum  of  Rabbi  Eliezer  ben  Jacob 
2T71  Yby  pnrw  nj?  mM  noino  -a  "  The  Gair  is  not  fully  atoned  (to 
eat  of  the  sacrifices)  till  the  blood  (of  his  sacrifice)  is  sprinkled 
upon  the  altar  for  him  or  in  his  name."  It  is  from  this  passage  of 
doubtful  authenticity  that  the  Talmud  learns  that  the  Gair  must 
make  a  sacrifice  as  an  initiatory  rite ;  and  this  was  certainly  not 
the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  Mishnah ;  if  it  had  been,  he  must 
at  least  have  given  a  name  to  the  Gair1 8  sacrifice  to  be  Olah,  Chatoth, 
Asham,  which  he  does  nowhere,  not  even  in  Esehu  Mekoman  (Se- 
bachim,  5  Perek). 

The  passage  in  Kerithoth  9a  proves  that  Rabbi  Jehudah  Hannassi 
did  not  consider  the  initiatory  rites  rabbinical  law.  It  says  there 
as  a  Berythn  xbt<  rmzb  1MM  *b  MVYGK  H2  DWDfcO  DM  nDlK  *n 

riVaiM  nV»M  *6k  rmsb  twa*  *b  on  e|*  dw.  nwnrn  rrVatDi  rfrra 
nw  wonm. 

This  was  certainly  not  intended  to  be  halachah  rabbinical  law,  or 
else  the  rabbi  must  have  stated  it  in  the  Mishnah.  Besides  this, 
the  derashah  is  not  one  of  halachah.  It  is  evidently  a  reminiscence 
from  the  school  chats  on  133  DM.  It  is  based  on  no  commandmf  nt 
of  the  Thorah  and  no  tradition ;  it  is  a  personal  and  unsupported 
opinion  of  the  rabbi,  which  never  was  intended  to  be  a  law,  and  was 
therefore  not  placed  in  the  Mishnah ;  provided  always  Rabbi  Jehu- 
dah is  indeed  the  author  of  this  passage,  which  at  least  is  doubtful, 
as  the  D^DT  fitfnn  is  contrary  to  Rabbis  Setam  Mishnah,  and  reads 
as  if  it  should  be  Rabbi  Eliezer  ben  Jacob  instead  of  plain  rabbi ; 
and  the  Talmud  further  on  refers  to  him  with  *1D  ^DN,  which  is  not 
the  usual  way  of  referring  to  Rabbi  Jehudah  Hannassi. 

This  silence  of  the  Mishnah  is  to  us  a  proof  6  silentio  that  the  author 
of  the  Mishnah  did  not  consider  those  initiatory  rites  rabbinical  law. 
If  Professor  Dr.  Mielziner  points  to  Beth  Hillel's,  or,  according  to 
another  Version,  Rabbi  Akiba's  nappi  ]0  ttTYIM  pfrlpTI  ]D  ttnWl,  which 
occurs  twice,  in  D'tf  Pesachim  ana  in  Edioth  v.  2,  without  having  be- 
come a  law  anywhere  in  regard  to  the  purification  of  the  G  ;ir.  Dr. 
Mielziner  does  not  state  that  it  was  Halachah  or  a  moral  opinion,  or 
that  the  Mishnah  takes  any  further  notice  of  it.  And  we,  with  our 
limited  knowledge  of  rabbinical  jurisprudence,  can  not  see  how  any 
rite  could  be  called  rabbinical  law  if  it  is  not  based  upon  any  of 
the  above  four  points,  and  has  not  the  sanction  of  the  author  of  the 
Mishnah.    That  the  Beritha  and  the  older  Tanaim  had  knowledge 
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of  the  said  rites,  and  yet  the  Mishnah  has  nothing  to  aay  about 
them,  can  but  prove  that  two  different  opinions  on  these  rites  then 
prevailed,  pro  and  con,  all  or  any  one  of  them,  as  is  evident  also 
from  the  disagreement  of  the  Rabbis  Joshua  and  Eliezer  on  Milah 
and  TebUah,  to  which  we  will  refer  again  after  we  have  cast  a  glance 
on  history.  Here  we  will  but  call  attention  to  Yerushalmi,  Peah  II., 
as  quoted  in  Sepher  Kerithoth  iv.  14. 

JOHN    HYBCAN'8  AND   HIS   SUCCESSOR'S   CONVERSIONS. 

From  the  days  of  Joshua  (Joshua  v.)  to  the  time  of  John  Hyrcan, 
high  priest  $nd  prince  in  Judea  (184-107  B.  C. )  no  record  whatever 
exists  of  the  practice  in  accepting  proselytes.  Like  Holy  Writ,  and 
the  Apocrypha,  so  all  other  records  extant  from  that  long  period  of 
history  furnish  not  the  least  information  as  to  the  existence  or 
nature  of  such  initiatory  rites.  Moses,  himself,  we  are  told  (Deuter- 
onomy xxix.) — we  refer  to  this  as  an  offset  to  Rabbi's  derashah 
DDWQfcO  DM — made  the  covenant  at  the  Plain  of  Moab  wrh  an 
uncircumcised  generation  (comp.  Joshua  v.),  among  whom  there 
was  also  the  Oair  (Deuteronomy,  verse  10),  who  was  certainly  not 
circumcised.  Thia,  covenant  was  made  "  that  he  may  establish 
thee  to-day  for  a  people  unto  himself,  and  he  may  be  unto  thee  a 
God,  as  he  has  said  unto  thee  (including  the  Oair)  and  he  has 
sworn  unto  thy  fathers  "  (verse  12) ;  after  he  had  told  "  this  day 
God  has  promised  thee  that  thou  should  be  his  peculiar  nation,  the 
highest  of  all  nations,  a  holy  people,  etc."  (Deuteronomy  xxvi. 
16-19),  and  repeated  (Ibid,  xxvii.  1,  2),  "this  day  art  thou  become 
the  people  of  the  Lord,  thy  God."  It  is  evident  that  according  to 
this  part  of  history  circumcision  is  not  required  of  the  Gait  in 
order  to  enter  the  covenant  of  God ;  and  after  this  all  history  down 
to  John  Hyrcan  is  entirely  silent  on  this  topic. 

In  his  reign,  we  are  told  in  Josephus,  John  Hyrcan  vanquished 
the  Idumeans,  and  forced  upon  them  the  faith  of  Judea  and  circum- 
cision. The  same  was  done  by  his  successors  to  other  conquered 
tribes.  These  facts,  however,  prove  nothing  in  regard  to  proselytes  ; 
for  all  those  conquered  nationalities  or  tribes  were  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  on  the  one  side  of  the  country  by  Ishmael  and  Esau, 
and  on  the  other  side  by  the  sons  of  Keturah,  Abraham's  second 
wife  ( Genesis  xxviii.  1-6).  Being  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  they  were 
commanded  to  be  circumcised.  This  is  acknowledged  in  the  Talmud 
Sanhedrin  596,  in  regard  to  the  sons  of  Keturah,  but  not  in  regard 
to  the  sons  of  Ishmael  and  Esau,  who,  it  is  maintained  there,  were 
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not  included  in  the  commandment  given  to  Abraham  and  his  seed 
after  him.    The  passage  in  Sanhedrin  reads  thus : 

-idoti  wna  dh  nnsi  ipom  rrh  nnto  ap-r  wn  Dma*6  s-p^o  nfpo 
nnpo  *6k  .  *6  Kmrw  ww  p«  Tjnn  nn«  ,nnnrrt  "pro*  Tjnn  nr.« 
te  nVi  pnra  ,w»rA  a^j?  *u  ,  jn?  ^  «np^  pmna  'o  ?  wrb  bmv*  *a 
n  idkh  \a*r6  irtt  mitap  "oa  nnyo  *ta  wyarw  an  rr^  tppno  ,pmr 
mwp  "ua  rvo-6  nan  wna  n«  wan  na  w  n  warron  paw  *o  w 

This  very  piece  of  exegetic  nicety  in  the  Talmud,  which  was  with- 
out any  practical  use  in  that  time,  is  a  fragment  from  the  time  of 
John  Hyrcan,  and  tells  one  of  the  objections  of  the  Pharisees  to 
John  Hyrcan's  arbitrary  doings,  who  became  in  his  advanced  years 
a  Sadducee ;  he  decreed  a  circumcision  of  Edomites  and  Ishmael- 
ites,  contrary  to  the  will  and  traditions  of  the  Pharisees.  John 
Hyrcan  had  no  right  to  expound  the  law  or  to  enact  one  He  pos- 
sessed the  executive  power;  the  judiciary  and  legislative  powers 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Sanhedrin,  fCnd  this  body  was  Pharisean  in 
hiB  time  under  Joshua  ben  Perachia  and  Kittai  of  Arbella.  There- 
fore there  is  no  proof  for  the  lawful  existence  of  those  initiatory 
rites  to  be  derived  from  the  doings  of  John  Hyrcan  and  his  suc- 
cessors ;  they  forced  circumcision  upon  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and 
in  regard  to  Ishmaelites  and  Edomites  contrary  to  the  then  existing 
highest  authority  of  the  law. 

But  the  latter  was  done  by  the  mandate  of  the  sovereign  or  the  su- 
preme executive,  which  the  Pharisees  never  acknowledged  as  a  law. 
No  decree  of  any  king  ever  was  considered  law  in  Israel.  Herod  and 
his  family,  however,  were  obliged  to  uphold  that  mandate  of  John 
Hyrcan  as  established  law — to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  nobody 
else  did — because  first  it  had  become  tradition  of  the  court,  and 
secondly  because  the  Judaic  citizenship  of  Herod  and  his  family 
depended  on  the  legality  of  John  Hyrcan's  decree  concerning  the 
Edomites.  Therefore  some  of  the  Herodian  princesses  would  not 
marry  uncircumcised  men.  With  them  this  was  perhaps  a  condi- 
tion rine  qua  non,  but  this  does  not  say  by  any  means  that  it  was 
law  or  common  custom  in  Israel.  We  are  entitled  to  the  opinion 
that  it  was  not,  because  of  the  numerous  cases  of  Roman  Gairim 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud ;  the  Yirai  Adonoi  mentioned  in  the  later 
psalms  that  were  neither  Israelites,  nor  Levites,  nor  Aaronites,  who 
feared  the  Lord — identical  with  the  "  devout  Gentiles  "  of  the  New 
Testament;  the  Roman  soldiers  that  embraced  Judaism  in  Pales- 
tine ;  in  all  the  proselyte  stories  abounding  in  Talmud  and  Midrash 
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no  initiatory  rites  are  even  hinted  at.    Why?    We  say  because  none 
were  established. 

The  story  of  King  Izates  plainly  shows  that  there  prevailed  differ- 
ent opinions  in  his  time  on  this  question,  as  one  advised  him  to 
submit  to  the  Abrahamitic  rite  and  the  other  advised  him  not  to 
do  so,  and  both  were  Israelites,  believers  in  the  law.  Beside,  with 
Izates  it  was  a  personal  question  of  conscience  and  not  of  formality? 
or  law,  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  believer  in  Judaism  by  the  congre- 
gation. The  same  is  the  case  with  Antoninus  and  Rabbi  Jehudah 
Hannassi.  "  Some  say  Antoninus  was  and  some  say  he  was  not 
proselytized,"  viz.,  without  circumcision. 

The  same  uncertainty  is  most  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  Pelugta 
between  Rabbi  Eliezer  and  Rabbi  Joshua:  one  maintains  MUah 
alone  and  the  other  maintains  Tebilah  alone  suffices  to  make  one  a 
Gair,  and  according  to  another  version  both  agree  on  Tebilah  as  the 
condition  sine  qua  non.  (See  Year  Book,  Mielziner's  quotation,  p. 
97.)  How  could  those  two  pillars  of  the  traditional  law  dispute 
on  what  was  then  law  and  custom  in  Israel,  and  all  that  at  a  time, 
when  the  proselytes  were  so  numerous  in  Israel  that  a  prayer  for 
them  was  included  in  the  daily  eighteen  benedictions  (pT¥H  *"M  VjTO? 
There  was  nothing  certain  about  the  matter,  as  said,  even  when  the 
Mishnah  was  written.  The  whole  question,  it  appears,  originated 
with  John  Hyrcan's  conversion  in  Idumea. 

THE   ORIGIN   OF   THE   INITIATORY   RITES. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  it  was  an  ancient  custom — by  no 
means  a  law  —  that  the  proselyte  offer  up  a  sacrifice  (Asham)  in 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  to  atone  for  his  past  sins  of  idolatry,  as  a 
token  of  his  repentance  and  a  solemn  declaration  of  his  loyalty  to 
Israel's  monotheism  and  canon.  This  sacrifice  might  have  been  a 
pair  of  young  pigeons,  etc.,  or  a  little  flour  (Leviticus  v.  14),  which, 
it  seems,  could  be  made  by  proxy,  or  by  another  gift  to  the  temple. 
Foreign  proselytes,  also  from  Rome,  we  know,  sent  gifts  to  the 
temple.  This  was  by  no  means  insisted  upon  in  all  cases,  as  Rabbi 
Eliah  Mizrachi  and  others  maintain  that  according  to  the  law  of 
Moses  a  confession  before  a  college  of  three  suffices. 

With  the  sacrifice  (Korban)  there  came  naturally  TebUah,  the 
ritual  bath ;  as  the  unclean  could  not  approach  the  altar,  he  had  to 
cleanse  his  body  first  before  he  offered  up  his  sacrifice.  Another 
kind  of  ritual  bath  or  baptism  is  unknown  in  the  laws  of  Moses 
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and  the  rabbis,  except  rDWfi  ^V^  J"lV*2E, 41  the  bath  of  the  penitent 
sinner,  and  this,  it  appears,  had  its  origin  in  the  cleansing  ordi- 
nances, for  him  who  was  to  make  a  sin  offering  or  a  trespass  offer- 
ing. When  the  sacrifice  itself  was  abolished,  the  preparatory  bath 
remained  for  the  penitent,  as  was  the  practice  among  the  Essenes, 
who  made  no  sacrifices,  but  observed  scrupulously  the  Levitical 
cleansing  prescriptions  connected  with  it. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  altar  the  question  arose,  what  to  substi- 
tute for  sacrifices  to  make  atonement  for  man's  sins.  The  enlightened 
rabbis  of  that  age  of  distress  and  despair,  to  which  Rab  i  Joshua 
ben  Chananiah  may  be  counted,  taught  the  people  as  substitutes 
for  the  sacrifices,  repentance  of  sin,  prayer,  alms- giving,  acts  of 
charity,  the  study  of  the  law,  conscientious  righteousness,  and 
similar  practices  of  piety  and  humanity,  which,  they  maintained, 
were  more  acceptable  to  God  than  all  sacrifices.  With  them,  the 
bath  of  repentance  and  the  confession  sufficed  to  accept  the  Gair 
into  the  fold  of  Judaism.  The  more  rigorous  rabbis  of  those  days, 
however,  were  not  satisfied  with  those  mild  substitutes  for  the  sac- 
rifices, and  resorted  to  the  harsher  means  of  asceticism  and  self- 
sacrifice.  To  them — and  Rabbi  Eliezer  was  one  of  them  (*mDP) 
—  the  mere  bath  of  repentance  did  not  suffice  for  the  proselyte; 
they  demanded  a  bodily  sacrifice,  and  found  this  already  in  the 
opinion  of  the  followers  of  the  John  Hyrcan  decree ;  and  so  they 
demanded  also  MiUih  as  a  substitute  for  the  proselyte's  sacrifice. 
The  custom,  however,  of  demanding  both  Milah  and  Tebtlah  was 
certainly  not  generally  established  till  late  in  the  Amoraim  period, 
and  never  was  a  rabbinical  law,  as  none  could  make  one  when  the 
Sanhedrin  and  Tan'aim  were  no  more.  It  was  all  a  matter  of  cus- 
tom, established  by  the  schools  and  scholastic  wisdom,  without 
any  underlying  Scripture  or  enactments  of  the  Scribes,  Tan'aim,  or 
any  other  authoritative  body. 

If  anybody  holds  that  we,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  are  bound 
to  uphold,  as  a  matter  of  religion,  customs  so  and  then  originated,, 
without  any  basis  in  the  Thorah,  or  even  in  rabbinical  law,  he  must 
be  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  those  initiatory  rites.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  think  that  customs  of  that  kind  are  not  obligatory  for  us 
now,  and  consider  it  proper  and  advisable  to  dispense  with  them,, 
have  undoubtedly  the  right  to  say  so  and  do  so,  if  any  authoritative 
body  declares  so,  without  endangering  the  union  of  Israel  and  the 
unity  of  Judaism. 
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syllabus. 

Your  committee  maintains  to  have  established : 

1.  That  there  are  known  in  history  three  initiatory  rites  for  the 
proselyte  to  Judaism,  viz.,  the  Sacrificial,  the  Ritual  Bath  and 
Circumcision. 

2.  Neither  of  these  three  initiatory  rites  for  the  proselyte  is 
ordained  or  otherwise  suggested  in  the  Thorah,  Prophets  and  Hagi- 
ography. 

3  They  appear  not  in  history  and  literature  prior  te  the  con- 
quest of  Idumea  by  John  Hyrcan,  who  decreed  circumcision  on  the 
Edomites,  contrary  to  law  and  custom. 

4.  From  and  after  that  time,  initiatory  rites  for  the  proselyte  be- 
came customary,  but  never  became  canon  law,  not  even  rabbinical 
law  proper,  and  have  therefore  found  no  place  in  the  Mishnah ;  nor 
were,  generally,  all  three  rites  considered  necessary  to  every  one 
proselyte ;  there  existed  a  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  which  rite 
was  necessary,  down  beyond  the  last  of  the  Tanaim. 

5.  After  all  legislative  authority  had  been  defunct,  in  the  time  of 
the  Amoraim,  without  any  lawful  enactment,  the  two  rites — the  sac- 
rifice having  been  abolished — were  considered  necessary  to  make  a 
proselyte,  but  this  never  did  and  never  could  become  canon  law.  It 
always  remained  custom  (tfttD)  without  foundation  in  the  Thorah, 
brought  about  as  pjMtt?  *U"T,  and  the  rabbinical  rule  concerning 
such  custom  is  TWvA  niTK  fJD  "pX  pttHP  "Cr.  What  was  pro- 
hibited (or  ordained)  by  a  vote  (not  by  legislative  authority)  must 
be  revoked  by  a  vote,  viz.,  when  the  cause  of  its  existence  has 
ceased.     Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  assem- 
bled this  day  in  this  city  of  New  York,  considers  it  lawful  and 
proper  for  any  officiating  rabbi,  assisted  by  no  less  than  two  asso- 
ciates, to  accept  into  the  sacred  covenant  of  Israel  and  declare 
fully  affiliated  to  the  congregation  fWPTMttP  *m  h?h  any  honorable 
and  intelligent  person,  who  desires  such  affiliation,  without  any  in- 
itiatory rite,  ceremony  or  observance  whatever ;  provided,  such  per- 
son be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  faith,  doctrine  and  canon  of 
Israel ;  that  nothing  derogatory  to  such  person's  moral  and  mental 
character  is  suspected ;  that  it  is  his  or  her  free  will  and  choice  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  Judaism ;  and  that  hg  or  she  declare  verbally 
and  in  a  document  signed  and  sealed  before  such  officiating  rabbi 
and  his  associates  his  or  her  intention  and  firm  resolve. 
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1.  To  worship  the  One,  Sole  and  Eternal  God,  and  none  besides 
him. 

2.  To  be  conscientiously  governed  in  his  or  her  doings  and 
omissions  in  life  by  God's  laws  ordained  for  the  child  and  image 
of  the  Maker  and  Father  of  all,  the  sanctified  son  or  daughter  of 
the  divine  covenant. 

3.  To  adhere  in  life  and  death,  actively  and  faithfully,  to  the 
sacred  cause  and  mission  of  Israel,  as  marked  out  in  Holy  Writ. 
Be  it  furthermore 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report  to  this 
conference  formulas  of  the  two  documents,  viz.,  one  to  be  signed  by 
the  proselyte  and  witnesses,  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  offici- 
ating rabbi,  and  another  to  be  signed  by  the  officiating  rabbi  and 
his  associates,  to  be  delivered  to  the  proselyte. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  this  honorable  body  by 

your  committee. 

Isaac  M.  Wise,  Chairman. 

Note. — The  two  other  members  of  the  committee,  viz.,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Landsberg,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adolph  Moses,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  being  temporarily  absent  from  the  country,  in  full 
agreement  on  this  subject  with  the  chairman,  authorized  him  to 
write  and  report  this  document  to  the  Central  Conference. 

I.  M.  W. 


>) 
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REPORT  OF  THE  RITUAL  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbi*: 

Gentlemen  : — In  submitting  the  report  of  our  Ritual  Committee 
appointed  by  your  honorable  body  in  the  last  year's  convention,  we 
beg  leave  to  preface  it  with  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  proceedings 
that  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  this,  our  committee. 

At  the  first  convention  of  the  Central  Conference  held  at  Cleve- 
land, in  the  year  1890,  several  motions  were  made  by  members  of 
that  Conference  to  the  effect  that  means  be  devised  for  establishing 
a  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  public  and  private  worship  of  those 
congregations  and  individuals  adhering  to  the  reform  principles  of 
Judaism. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  these  motions  reported  as 
follows : 

Whereas,  It  can  not  be  denied  that  a  demand  for  a  standard 
Union  Prayer  Book  is  prevailing  everywhere  in  the  reform  syna- 
gogues of  American  Israel ;  and,  whereas,  this  demand  is  prompted 
by  the  motive  and  prospect  that  such  a  uniformity  in  our  ritual 
would  serve  as  a  powerful  magnet  to  draw  together  the  varying  and 
desperate  religious  views  and  sentiments  of  American  Reform  Juda- 
ism, and  serve  as  an  expression  of  its  noblest  aspirations.  Be  it, 
therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  elect  a  committee  of  ten,  in- 
structed to  submit  to  the  next  annual  meeting  the  material  for  such 
a  uniform  ritual  for  public  and  domestic  service,  and  that  this  ritual 
embody  the  oldest  and  essential  elements  and  best  parts  of  our 
traditional  worship  by  adhering  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sacred 
language  and  living  historic  missions  of  Israel,  adding  such  ele- 
ments of  devotion  as  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  advanced  and 
progressive  sentiments  of  the  religious  thought  of  to-day,  etc. 

This  committee  report  was  adopted  by  the   convention   and  a 

Ritual  Committee  of  ten  members  appointed  with  the  instructions 

to  submit  to  the  next  convention  of  the  Conference  material  for  a 

Union  Prayer-book.  As  the  chairm  in  of  that  committee  was  unable 

to  attend  the  second  convention  of  the  Central  Conference  held  at 

Baltimore  in  1891,  and  no  formulated  report  was  presented,  a  sub- 
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stitute  report  containing  only  outlines  of  the  proposed  prayer-book 
was  submitted  by  one  of  the  members.  The  Convention  resolved 
that  the  substitute  report  be  referred  to  a  new  committee  with  in- 
structions to  take  into  consideration,  as  an  intelligent  working 
basis,  the  sketch-book  of  prayers  furnished  by  the  Rev  Isaac  8. 
Moses.  It  was  also  the  sense  of  the  Conference  that  the  various 
prayer-books  issued  by  the  eminent  rabbis  of  Europe  and  America 
be  likewise  taken  into  consideration. 

The  appointed  new  Ritual  Committee  consisted  originally  of  the 
following  five  members :  the  Rev.  Drs.  Sale,  Leucht,  Heller,  Mann- 
heimer,  and  Mielziner,  as  chairman.  The  committee  having  been 
empowered  to  increase  their  number  by  a  majority  vote,  the  follow- 
ing six  members  were  added :  the  Rev.  Drs.  H.  Berkowitz,  S.  Hecht, 
M.  Landsberg,  I.  S.  Moses,  D.  Philipson  and  Joseph  Stolz. 

Through  the  efforts  and  influence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leucht,  and  the 
munificence  of  our  co-religionists  in  New  Orleans,  our  committee 
was  enabled  to  meet  in  New  Orleans  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  of 
January,  this  year.  Of  the  eleven  members  belonging  to  our  com- 
mittee eight  were  present,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Landsberg,  Sale  and  Stolz 
having  been  unable  to  attend.  The  Rev.  I.  S.  Moses  was  elected 
Secretary. 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions  we  took  the  printed  pamph- 
lets of  prayers  compiled  by  the  Rev.  I.  S.  Moses  as  a  working  basis 
and  consulted  the  various  prayer-books  published  by  eminent  rabbis 
in  Europe  and  here  in  America. 

During  four  days'  earnest  deliberations  and  labors  we  succeeded 
in  arranging  the  framework  of  rituals  for  the  evening  and  morning 
services  on  Sabbath  and  the  three  festivals,  Pesach,  Shabuoth  and 
Succoth.  In  order  to  perfect  this  framework  three  sub-committees 
were  appointed,  namely : 

1.  An  Editorial  Committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Berkowitz,  Hecht 
and  Stolz,  to  whom  the  work  of  revising  and  correcting  the  English 
translations  or  adding  original  prayers  was  assigned.  To  this  com- 
mittee were  also  referred  the  submitted  draft  of  a  week-dav  service 
for  public  and  private  devotion,  of  service  in  the  house  of  mourning, 
and  of  funeral  and  marriage  agendas. 

2.  A  Committee  on  Hymns,  to  make  a  proper  selection  of  hymns, 
anthenis,  psalms  arranged  for  responsive  reading,  etc.  This  com- 
mittee consisted  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Leucht,  Heller  and  Philipson. 

3.  A  Committee  on  Scriptural  Reading,  to  prepare  a  table  for 
Thora  and  Haphtora  reading   according  to  the  annual   as  well  as 
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the   triennial  cycle.     As  members  of    this  committee  the    Revs. 
Leucht  and  Heller  were  appointed. 

Drafts  of  services  for  Rosh  Hashona  and  Yom  Kippur  were  sub- 
mitted, but  could  not  be  considered  on  account  of  the  vastness  of 
the  work. 

The  above-mentioned  three  members  of  the  Editorial  Committee, 
together  with  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  General  Commit- 
tee on  Ritual,  met  at  Chicago,  where  sessions  were  held  from  May 
2d  to  May  6th.  The  original  compositions  and  translations  as  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary  were  most  critically  gone  through,  changed, 
corrected  and  new  matter  added. 

The  members  are  satisfied  that  the  arrangement  of  the  services  as 
well  as  the  English  renditions  of  the  Hebrew  portions  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  our  congregations. 

The  services  thus  considered  and  agreed  upon  are : 

1.  Introductory  meditations. 

■  

2.  A  set  of  three  rituals  for  the  Sabbath  Eve  service. 

Remark.  The  second  form  or  these  rituals  has  for  many  years 
been  in  use  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise's  temple  as  well  as  in  the 
temples  of  several  of  our  Western  congregations. 

3.  Service  for  Sabbath  morning. 

4.  Services  for  the  eve  of  the  three  festivals,  Pesach,  Shabouth 
and  Succoth. 

5.  Services  for  the  morning  of  the  three  festivals,  Pesach,  Sha- 
buoth  and  Succoth. 

6.  Afternoon  services  for  Sabbath  and  Festivals. 

7.  Morning  services  for  week-days  and  semi-festivals. 

8.  Evening  services  for  week-days. 

9.  Services  for  Chanukah  and  Purim. 

10.  Funeral  services. 

11.  Evening  services  at  the  house  of  mourning. 

12.  Prayers  for  private  devotion. 

Besides  these  services  the  committee  has  added  an  appendix 
containing  Psalms  arranged  for  responsive  reading,  as  well  as 
Scriptural  selections  and  ethical  readings.  These  readings,  judi- 
ciously selected  and  followed  by  choral  responses,  will  add  greatly  to 
make  services  fresh  and  attractive. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on  Hymns  having,  for  want  of 
time,  been  unable  to  do  the  work  assigned  to  them,  the  Editorial 
Committee  considered  also  this  work  to  be  done  and  resolved  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise's  Hvmn- 
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l>ook,  containing  hymns,  Psalms  and  prayers  in  English  and  Ger- 
man, and  having  been  in  use  for  many  years  in  numerous  congre- 
gations, but  that  in  a  new  edition  of  this  hymn-book  a  choice 
selection  of  new  hymns  be  added. 

The  results  of  the  deliberations  and  labors  of  our  Ritual  Commit- 
tee and  of  the  Editorial  Committee  are  laid  down  in  the  printed 
pamphlet  which  we  hereby  submit  to  your  honorable  body.  It  is 
our  fervent  hope  that  the  rituals  as  arranged  in  this  pamphlet  will 
meet  with  your  approval,  and  if  adopted  will  satisfy  the  demands 
of  most  of  our  progressive  congregations  in  this  country. 

While  retaining  the  characteristic  features  and  essential  elements 
of  our  traditional  worship,  this  ritual  gives  expression  to  the  ideas, 
sentiments,  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Jews  of  our  time  and 
under  the  happier  circumstances  under  which  we  are  living  in  this 
blessed  free  country. 

And  while  we  never  lost  sight  of  the  good  purpose  to  prepare  a 
work  of  unity,  we  allowed  free  scope  to  the  religious  wants  and 
needs  of  each  community.  All  Hebrew  parts  are  either  rendered 
into  English  or  have  an  English  substitute,  so  that  it  is  left  to  the 
choice  of  the  congregation  to  recite  some  of  these  prayers  in  the 
original  or  in  the  vernacular. 

We  regret  that  it  was  impossible  for  our  committee  to  submit  at 
the  same  time  the  Ritual  for  Rosh  Hashona  and  Yom  Kippur. 
Much  material  also  for  this  ritual  has  been  compiled  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  our  committee,  but  it  requires  to  be  thoroughly  examined, 
sifted  and  properly  arranged.  If  the  Ritual  for  Sabbath  and  the 
three  festivals,  as  prepared  and  submitted  by  us,  be  accepted  by 
this  convention  of  the  Central  Conference  it  will  be  less  difficult  to 
arrange  the  ritual  for  these  two  great  holidays  according  to  its 
same  principles  and  to  submit  it  to  your  next  convention. 

The  Ritual  Committee  begs  leave  to  recommend  the  following : 

1.  That  the  Ritual  as  arranged  in  the  printed  pamphlet  sub- 
mitted hereby  be  adopted  by  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbi 8  as  the  first  part  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book  for  Jewish  con- 
gregations of  this  country. 

2.  That  a  committee  of  five  members  be  appointed  to  lay  before 
this  convention  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  way  of  publishing  this 
Union  Prayer  Book. 

3-  That  a  Ritual  Committee  be  appointed  to  arrange  the  second 
part  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book,  containing  the  services  for  Rosh 
Hashona  and  Yom  Kippur,  according  to  the  same  principles  as  the 
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first  part  and  to  submit  their^work  to  the  next  convention  x>f  the 
Central  Conference. 

4  That  the  hymn-book  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise 
be  adopted  as  the  Union  Hymn  Book,  and  that  in  a  new  revised 
edition  of  the  same  a  choice  selection  of  other  hymns  be  added  by 
the  Ritual  Committee. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  honorable  body 
the  following  resolutions,  unanimously  passed  by  the  Ritual  Com- 
mittee at  our  final  session  in  New  Orleans : 

Whereas,  Dr.  I.  S.  Moses,  of  Chicago,  has  devoted  much  time 
and  labor  in  compiling  a  prayer-book  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
work  of  the  Ritual  Committee,  we,  the  members  of  the  said  com- 
mittee, recommend  to  the  Conference  the  following  for  adoption : 

Resolved,  That  the.  appreciation  and  thanks  of  the  Conference  are 
due  to  the  Rev.  I.  S.  Moses  for  the  work  he  has  so  faithfully  and 
unselfishly  done ;  and, 

Resolved,  That  the  Rev.  I.  S.  Moses  be  reimbursed  from  the  funds 
of  the  Conference  for  all  expenses  he  has  incurred  in  the  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Dr.  M.  Mielziner,  Chairman, 

S.  Mannheimer, 

S.  Hecht, 

H.  Berkowitz, 

Isaac  S.  Moses, 

Ritual  Committee. 
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[Appendix  A.] 

IS    REFORM    JUDAISM    DESTRUCTIVE    OR 

CONSTRUCTIVE? 

By  Dr.  K.  Kohler. 

In  accepting  the  invitation  kindly  tendered  to  me  by  your  com- 
mittee to  read  a  paper  before  this  Conference,  I  felt  called  upon  to 
refute  the  charges  again  and  again  made  against  Reform  ideas  and 
Reform  Conferences,  that  they  cause  breaks  and  schisms  where 
there  should  be  unity  and  union  in  the  Jewish  camp,  and  to  em- 
phatically declare  that  whatsoever  single  attempts  may  have  given 
cause  for  fear  and  alarm  as  threatening  separation  and  secession, 
the  banner  of  Reform  at  all  times  does,  did  and  shall  stand  for 
Judaism  one  and  inseparable,  for  a  Judaism  broad,  comprehensive 
and  large-hearted  enough  to  allow  wide  differences  of  opinion,  of 
belief  and  of  practice ;  and  yet  solid,  firm,  strong  and  uncompro- 
mising in  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  its  eternal  principles  of 
faith  and  its  time-honored  institutions.  I  have  not  been  able  as 
yet  to  ascertain  when,  and  by  whom,  the  name  Reform  Judaism  was 
coined  and  first  used.  I  have  reason  to  suspect  that,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  these  party  names,  the  term  originated  in  the  oppo- 
nent's camp,  through  the  endeavor  to  stigmatize  the  departure  from 
the  traditional  observances  as  a  new-fetched  and  different  system  of 
faith.  In  one  of  the  ablest  articles  that  has  ever  been  written  on  the 
need  of  reform  in  modern  Judaism  (in  Freund's  Monatsschrift,  1844), 
Bernstein,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Berlin  Reform  Congregation, 
actually  speaks  of  "four  different  Judaisms"  ("  Judenthuemer  "). 
But  this  very  statement  of  possible  or  real  facts  ought  to  have  cau- 
tioned the  leaders  against  accepting  a  term  which  seems  to  imply 
"Na'aseh  Torah  kish'te  thoroth"  the  admission  of  two  different 
systems  or  creeds  in  Judaism,  which  was  certainly  never  meant  nor 
earnestly  contemplated  by  the  Reform  Rabbis  or  Conferences.  Our 
sages  make  the  fine  observation  that,  when  speaking  of  the  journey 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  the  Bible  uses  the  plural  u  vayis' 
u  vayovo-u,"  "  they  broke  up  "  and  "  they  came  \ "  but  when  de- 
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scribing  their  encampment  round  about  Sinai,  it  uses  the  singular : 
"  Wayichan  Israel " — Israel  was  encamped.  While  in  motion, 
while  advancing  toward  the  common  aim,  the  different  parts  and 
wings  of  the  army  must  take  different  roads  and  pursue  different 
courses,  each  according  to  its  peculiar  forces  and  capabilities. 
The  more  complicated,  the  better  is  the  organization,  and  the  finer 
and  more  efficacious  the  result  of  the  development.  But  all  the 
closer  was  the  unity  maintained  in  view  of  the  common  goal.  In 
front  of  Mount  Sinai,  Israel  was  One.  One  God,  One  Law,  One 
Humanity  and  One  people  appointed  to  stand  by  this  Unity, 
to  live  and.  if  needs  be,  to  die  for  it — this  was  the  maxim  main- 
tained and  expressed  in  the  writings,  the  teachings  and  the  prayers 
of  the  Jew  for  fully  two  thousand  years. 

When  taking  account  of  the  sons  of  Esau — the  Rabbis  remark— 
the  Bible  speaks  of  "  Nephashoth,"  of  so  many  individual  souls, 
but,  when  counting  the  sons  of  Jacob,  it  says :  "  Shib'im  Nephesh," 
seventy  forming  one  body  and  one  soul.  With  the  heathens  there 
are  as  many  different  elements  as  there  are  forms  of  idolatry ; 
while  the  one  source  of  truth,  God,  blends  and  harmonizes  all 
diversities  of  views  into  a  perfect  unit.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  re- 
markable that  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew 
language  would  never  allow  the  term  "  'Ibriim "  or  "  Yisraelim," 
nor  even  the  name  "  Yehudim,"  indicating  a  plurality  of  Jews,  to  be 
used  except  by  non-Jews.  "  B'nai  Yisrael, — Sons  of  Israel — or 
"  Kahal  Yisrael" — Congregation  of  Israel— this  is  our  name. 

We  should  not  for  a  moment  forget  that  we  are  in  the  main  one, 
no  matter  what  shades  of  opinion  we  represent.  And  the  same 
grandeur  of  conception  is  marked  also  in  regard  to  the  great  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Judaism. 

In  vain  you  look  in  the  Bible  for  a  plural  of  the  name  for  the 
species  man.  In  the  same  manner  as  all  Israelites  by  their  very 
names  emphatically  declare,  "  Kullanu  B'nai  Ish  Echad  Anachnu," 
"  We  are  all  the  sons  of  the  same  patriarch/'  so  does  the  human 
family  consist  of  many  nations  and  tribes,  but  only  of  "B'nai 
Adam  " — the  sons  of  Adam,  the  one  father  of  the  race.  No  less 
noteworthy  is  it  that  the  names  b&  and  m^K  that  name  of  God 
which  has  a  plural,  were  dropped  out  of  use,  while  the  name  of 
"  Adonai" — Lord — became  the  specific  term  of  the  Deity.  Israel's 
God,  Jahveh,  is  not  one  of  the  many,  but  the  God,  the  only  One 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth. 
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Now  it  may  be  stated  in  broad  terms  that  Jewish  Reform  at  no 
time  ever  contemplated,  attempted  or  introduced  any  measure  not 
intended  to  consolidate  this  threefold  principle  of  Unity :  the 
'"  CFnity  of  God  against  all  prevalent  ideas  and  notions  tending  to 
harm  and  becloud  true  Monotheism";  the  "  Unity  of  mankind" 
against  all  exclusive  and  conceited  tribalism,  and  the  "  Unity  of 
Israel  "  against  all  fanatical  and  zealotic  separatism.  Not  to  cause, 
but  to  prevent  breaks,  reform  measures  were  at  all  times  proposed 
and  taken.  Not  to  destroy  but  to  build  up  is  the  true  and  only  aim 
and  object  to  reform. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  innovations  should  not  be  arbitrary  acts, 
steps  that  lead  to  rupture  and  disunion.  Progress  by  itself,  how- 
ever much  lauded  by  the  would-be  enlightened,  constitutes  no  prin- 
ciple of  Reform.  Revolutions  which  disregard  the  claims  of  the 
past  always  miscarry.  They  spend  their  forces  in  momentary 
shocks  and  explosions,  but  fail  to  advance  the  race.  They  retard 
rather  than  facilitate  progress.  The  sons  of  Ephraim,  according  to 
the  Midrash,  in  their  eagerness  to  conquer  the  land  of  promise, 
pushed  forward  without  the  ark  of  covenant  as  guide  and  guard, 
and  were  driven  back,  instead  of  hastening  the  time  of  the  longed- 
for  redemption.  No  sound  reform,  no  healthy  progress  is  possible 
without  due  regard  and  reverential  love  for  the  past.  No  promise 
of  fruits  for  the  future  before  us,  unless  the  roots  of  the  plant  are 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  soil  beneath  ! 

The  great  question  at  issue  between  Reform  and  Orthodoxy, 
therefore,  is  not,  whether  the  Law  and  Tradition  should  be  abolished 
or  maintained,  but  whether  by  progress  or  by  stability,  by  re- 
forms, or  by  blind  adherence  to  ancient  forms,  however  void  of 
meaning  and  impressiveness,  Judaism  can  and  should  be  preserved 
and  glorified.  I  shall  not  argue  with  Orthodoxy.  No  true  Reform 
rabbi  will  treat  with  any  but  the  highest  tribute  of  respect  the 
mother  that  nursed  him,  although  she  bears  the  marks  of  old  age 
on  her  face  and  in  he  stature  — "  Al  taboz  ki  zik  nah  immecha." 
I  only  regret  that  the  adherents  and  exponents  of  genuine  Jewish 
Orthodoxy  in  this  country — I  mean  the  one  built  upon  the  impreg- 
nable fortress  of  the  Shulchan  Aruch — have  not  even  the  prestige  of 
venerability,  while  the  Orthodoxy  monopolized  by  certain  pulpits 
and  organs  of  the  the  press  strikes  us  as  being  rather  a  hot-house 
plant  than  a  genuine  growth.  The  fanaticism  displayed  is  often 
too  obtrusive  and  too  much  out  of  keeping  with  its  surroundings  to 
be  taken  in  good  faith. 
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But  to  the  so-called  Conservative  Jews  of  this  country — and  the 
opinion  prevails  that  they  form  the  majority — I  emphatically  deny 
the  right  to  antagonize  Reform.  For  they  stand,  if  not  nominally, 
yet  actually,  on  the  same  basis  as  we,  the  progressive  Jews. 

The  very  moment  they  allow  reason  to  have  the  right  of  discrim- 
inating between  one  Mosaic  or  Rabbinical  law  and  another,  the 
moment  they  admit  the  change  of  one  iota  in  the  Biblical  writings 
or  in  the  traditional  statutes  of  Rabbinism,  their  antagonism  to  Re- 
form as  such  is  inconsistent,  illogical  and  void  of  principle. 

Conservatism  as  opposed  to  strict  Orthodoxy  is  a  catchword  for  the 
masses,  but  has  no  basis  or  meaning.  As  soon  as  it  ha$  admitted 
one  single  reform  measure,  as,  for  instance,  the  playing  of  the  organ 
in  the  Synagogue,  and  particularly  on  Sabbath  and  holy  days,  or 
the  Confirmation  rite,  which,  like  the  former  is  an  adoption  of  a 
non-Jewish  custom,  or  abolished  one  single  Rabbinical  rule,  as  for 
instance,  the  keeping  of  the  fasts,  or  the  signs  of  mourning  for  the 
Temple  in  Jerusalem,  or  the  prohibition  from  carrying  watch  and 
handkerchief  in  the  pocket  on  the  holy  Sabbath,  it  has  virtually 
taken  side  with  Reform.  It  has  entered  a  compromise  with  and  be- 
gun to  recognize  progress  as  a  motor  of  Judaism.  To  the  so-called 
Conservative,  Reform  is  a  question  of  degree  and  mode,  not  of  prin- 
ciple. 

A  Jewish  writer  who,  like  Graetz  for  instance,  does  not  hesitate  to 
ascribe  the  fifth  Book  of  Moses  to  the  prophets  of  the  age  of  King 
Josiah,  and  the  preceding  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the  age  of 
King  Ahaz,  has  no  right  to  denounce  theories  that  place  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Pentateuch  half  a  century  or  a  full  century  later,  as 
wicked  heresies.  He  who  places  himself  with  his  view  of  Revela- 
tion ia to  the  glass-house  of  rationalism,  must  not  pelt  other  Bible 
critics  with  stones. 

Nor  do  I  see  any  consisteney  in  the  method  with  which  a  conser- 
vative Rabbi  of  our  country  wants  to  put  a  fence  around  the  Pen- 
tateuch to  render  it,  as  he  said  the  other  day  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Conservative  Jewish  Seminary,  a  "  noli  me  tangere! "  after  he 
himself  has  publicly  denied  the  authenticity  of  the  second  Isaiah  on 
no  other  ground  but  that  of  free  inquiry,  the  same  which  prompted 
not  merely  the  much-abused  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen  school, 
but  also  Zunz  and  Graetz,  to  investigate  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  to  finally  assume  its  late  origin  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  Jewish  tradition.  I  am  sure,  no  conservative  organ  or  pul- 
pit dares  charge  the  late  and  much-lamented  Rabbi  Dr.  Joel  of 
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destructive  radicalism,  yet  hear  what  this  fair-minded,  clear-headed 
teacher  of  Breslau  in  his  "  Religiose-philosphische  Zeitfragen,"  the 
best  and  profoundest  of  his  works,  writes :  "  Between  atheism  and 
the  so-called  Orthodoxy  (Recht-glaubigkeit)  there  prevails  often,  to 
use  a  Biblical  expression,  4  a  sort  of  open  hatred,  yet  secret  love.' 
Orthodoxy  charms  religion  by  its  excess  of  love.  The  essential 
feature  of  all  Orthodoxy  consists  in  its  attempt  to  fix  the  great 
points  of  history  at  certain  moments  and  in  rendering  this  moment 
the  binding  norms  for  all  times.  What  by  its  nature  can  not  but 
perpetually  grow  it  takes  as  something  that  remains  for  all  time  the 
same.  It  fails  to  recognize  that  the  classical  ages  when  the  relig- 
ious truths  in  original  impetuosity  of  growing  life  ('  Werdelust') 
spring  forth  from  the  G  ^-inspired  genius  of  the  prophet,  is  the 
-decisive  and  most  motoentous  one.  At  the  hour  when  Orthodoxy 
awakes,  the  creative  power  of  religion  is  exhausted.  Religious  life  ap- 
pears petrified  in  paragraphs ;  the  undefinable,  the  truth  never-to-be- 
cast-in-iron  forms  is  being  compressed  into  formulas.  The  natural 
faith  is  supplanted  by  a  prescribed  form  of  belief  ('  Glauben  ip 
Recht-glaubig-keit ')  and  the  consequence  of  this  false  position  taken 
by  the  believers  is  its  openness  to  attack  from  the  unbeliever.  To  the 
religious  need,  the  conviction  ought  at  all  times  to  have  been  suffi- 
cient that  God  is  our  Father  and  the  community  of  Israel  our 
Mother.  For,  says  Joel  in  a  later  chapter  referred  to,  Jewish  mono- 
theism is  but  the  outflow  of  the  high  moral  conception  of  life  enter- 
tained by  the  Jewish  people.  .  A  holy  God  could  only  be  perceived 
and  worshiped  by  a  people  striving  for  a  pure  and  holy  life.  Now 
instead  of  laying  stress  on  this  fundamental  truth  of  religion,  the- 
ologians set  down  their  own  views  of  the  books,  or  of  the  writers 
of  the  books  containing  these  ideas,  as  the  only  true  and  correct 
standard  of  faith.  It  declares  it  heresy  to  ascribe  the  second  part 
of  Isaiah  to  Another  prophet.  As  though  a  philological  or  historical 
judgment  could  be  morally  suppressed,  or  decide  our  attitude /to 
what  is  holiest  in  life,  to  our  religion !  "  I  shall  not  quote  any  fur- 
ther, but  I  sincerely  wish  that  every  theologian  of  the  Breslau 
school  should,  instead  of  extolling  Dr.  Joel,  rather  study  and  ponder 
over  his  little  work,  small  in  volume  but  rich  in  acumen,  in  order  to 
find  the  false  position  of  the  so-called  Conservatives  condemned  by 
the  author  as  "  utenable." 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  Jewish  teacher  who  appeals  to  reason 
as  arbiter  in  matters  of  religion)  every  one  who  discards  the  ortho- 
dox maxim :    "  Whatever  is  commanded  by  the  Law  is  an  edict  of 
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the  heavenly  Ruler  anc|  must  not  be  pondered  over,"  whosoever  de- 
clares the  '  Mitzwoth  Sichliyoth/  the  moral  precepts,  which  God 
has  engraved  upon  the  tablets  of  the  human  heart  to  be  of  greater 
importance  than  the  '  Mitzwoth  Shemo,oth,  religious  ceremonials 
given  only  as  aids  for  a  religious  and  moral  life,  having  thereby 
abandoned  the  platform  of  Joseph  Caro  and  Jacob  ben  Asher,  is  eo 
ipso  an  adherent  of  the  principle  of  Reform  and  Progress. 

I  say  this  not  in  disparagement  of  any  class  or  opinion.  On  the 
contrary,  the  unnatural  barriers  erected  arbitrarily  between  the  vari- 
ous Jewish  congregations  and  theological  schools  within  Judaism.  I 
want  to  see  pulled  down  and  forever  removed.  To  me,  and  I  speak 
here  not  merely  as  theologian  but  as  a  student  of  Jewish  history, — 
Reform  and  Progress  is  the  motive  powers  of  Judaism  as  the  religion 
of  history.  But  for  reform,  Israel  would  havfe  perished  as  did  Moab 
and  Edom,  under  the  sword  of  Shalmaneser  and  Nebuchadnezzar. 
But  for  Reform  it  would  never  have  risen,  Phoenix-like,  from  the 
ruins  of  its  temple  to  rear  synagogues  and  fill  the  world  with 
churches  and  mosques  forever  to  re-echo  the  songs  of  David  and 
the  thrice  Holy  of  Isaiah.  But  for  Reform,  no  Philo,  nor  Maimon- 
ides  and  Spinoza  would  have  ventured  to  blend  the  earnest  truth  of 
Sinai  with  the  bright  splendor  of  Hellenic  thought  Reform  is  Ju- 
daism's fount  of  youth,  the  wondrous  well  that  forever  furnished  it 
with  living  waters  on  its  march  through  the  ages. 

This  is  not  mere  phraseology  of  mine.  It  is  the  solution  of  the 
great  problem  of  history.  It  is  the  explanation  of  Judaism.  In- 
stead of  denouncing  Biblical  criticism  and  its  results  regarding  the 
Books  of  Moses,  every  progressive  Jew  should  gladly  espouse  the 
idea  that  Divine  Revelation  did  not  die  out  with  Moses,  nor  Inspira- 
tion with  the  last  prophet,  but  that  the  true  religion  is  a  living 
power  welling  up  with  ever-new  force  in  age  filled  with  a  new  con- 
sciousness of  the  living  God.  The  entire  history  of  Judaism  from 
Abraham  down  to  our  own  time  is  in  the  light  of  historical  research 
nothing  but  a  succession  of  reforms,  theoretical  and  practical. 

The  very  first  manifestations  of  God  to  Moses  is  represented  in 
the  Bible  as  an  improved  conception  of  the  Deity  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob  adored.  The  God  of  the  fathers  appeared  to  him  under 
the  new  name  of  Jahveh.  And  is  not  the  Deuteronomic  legislation 
also  described  as  an  improvement  upon  the  former  given  at  the  foot 
of  Sinai?  Yes,  thanks  to  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  Bible,  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  we  recognize  in  the  fifth  book  of  Moses  the  ripe 
fruit  of  the  prophetical  work  of  Isaiah,  the  great  system  of  reform 
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inaugurated  under  the  reign  of  King  Josiah.  And  is  it  not  a  greater 
credit  to  both  the  Jewish  faith  and  the  Mosaic  books  to  assume  that 
the  man-like  qualities  ascribed  to  Jahveh,  as  He,  according  to  the 
book  of  Exodus,  appears  to  Israel  on  Sinai  are  already  under  the 
influence  of  prophetical  insight  sublimated  and  spiritualized  in  the 
Deuterdnomic  narrative,  just  as  the  entire  legislation  of  Deuteron- 
omy betrays  a  higher  moral  character  and  a  profounder  estimate  of 
life  than  does  thn  preceding  one.  Notice  the  fact  that  according  to 
Deuteronomy,  God  it  only  heard,  not  seen.  "  Ki  lo  re'ithem  kol 
temunah  *  *  *  zulathi  kol,"  that  worship  culminates  in  love  of  God, 
^and  that  blood  sacrifice  is  not  favored,  least  of  all  the  Abrahamitic 
rite. 

Now  the  principle  underlying  and  substantiating  the  changes 
which  distinguished  the  first,  the  Sinaitic,  from  the  second,  the 
Moabitic,  legislation  of  Moses  is  simply  that  of  reform. 

Still  more  marked  is  the  divergence  between  the  Mosaic  system 
of  worship,  upon  which  Ezra,  the  scribe  built  temple  and  state  of 
the  second  commonwealth,  and  the  synagogue  reared  and  estab- 
lished by  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  This  entire  phase  of 
Jewish  history,  dark  and  problematic  in  its  origin,  has  never  been 
given  the  attention  it  deserves.  All  of  a  sudden  a  new  faith  is  seen 
springing  up,  offering  prayers  in  place  of  sacrifices,  making  holi- 
ness the  central  aim  and.  principle  of  life  for  the  entire  people,  in- 
stead of  the  priestly  caste,  and  holding  up  the  hope  of  a  great  Mes- 
sianic age  to  embrace,  not  the  tribes  of  Israel,  but  all  the  nations 
on  earth.  We  have  .no  means  of  ascertaining  who  first  held  and 
pronounced  this  lofty  conception  of  Judaism  presented  in  the  last 
twenty-seven  chapters  of  Isaiah  and  in  those  parts  inserted  in  other 
books  of  Holy  Writ.  We  know  not  who  formulated  for  us  the  grand 
and  inspiring  prayers  of  the  synagogue  ritual,  giving  expression  to 
the  loftiest  hopes  of  our  world-embracing  religion.  We  know  not  who 
wrote  the  books  of  Job  and  of  Jonah,  containing  the  grandest  les- 
sons of  philanthropy  and  of  an  all-embracing  divine  justice  and 
love ;  or  who  put  the  whole  canon  of  Holy  Books  into  the  form  in 
which  we  have  them;  or  who  laid  down  the  rules  for  guidance 
which  kept  Judaism  intact  and  invulnerable  amidst  the  onslaught 
of  the  nations.  Tradition  has  only  one  name  for  the  power  that 
created  this  Judaism  of  Antigonus  and  Juda  Maccabaeus,  of  Hillel 
and  Akiba — the  same  that  moved  the  founders  and  fathers  of  the 
Christian  Church— the  "  Ruach  Hakkodesh  " — the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
living  force  of  the  Jewish  truth,  or  as  we  call  it,  Inspiration. 
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Indeed,  blind  worship  of  the  dead  past  would  never  have  moved 
the  Chasidim  during  and  after  the  Exile  to  create  the  Pharisean 
system  of  belief  and  practice.    The  spirit  of  reform  did,  the  belief 
in  the  eternal  presence  of  the  Sckechina  wherever  this  divine  imma- 
nence was  felt  and  realized. 

Nor  did  these  Pharisean  forms  at  once  stagnate  into  dry  Hala- 
choth  or  cast-iron  rules  and  mystic  dogmas  or  creeds.  Shimon  ben 
Shetach,  Hillel.  Jochanan  ben  Sakkai  and  Akiba  represent  the  bat- 
tle of  reason  and  progress  against  the  stability  of  the  schools  whose 
only  argument  was,  u  Kach  Shamati :  "  "  Thus  is  our  tradition 
from  our  fathers  and  forefathers  as  far  back  as  the  prophets  and 
their  Master  Moses."  When  the  old  Bssene  saints  insisted  on  long 
prayers  and  daily  ablutions,  on  rigorous  Sabbath  restrictions  and  a 
dreary  stand-still  of  all  industry  and  commerce  in  the  seventh  year,, 
when  the  pupils  of  the  old  Chasidim  wanted  to  erect  ever  higher 
walls  of  seclusion  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  nay,  between  Jew  and 
Jew,  these  men  of  liberal  reform  ideas  objected  without  minding  any 
of  their  opponents'  appeals  to  wonder-working  heaven  or  earth. 
Religion  is  a  matter  of  the  human  conviction,  they  would  say,  not 
of  heaven  above,  "  Lo  basshomayim  hi."  And  this  liberal  school  of 
the  Hillelites  obtained  the  victory  and  shaped  Rabbinical  Judaism 
in  the  Babylonian  academies  for  centuries. 

And  when  the  Talmudical  epoch,  toov  had  run  its  course  and 
threatened  to  fossilize  Jewish  life,  an  Egyptian  rabbi,  imbued  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  Arabian  schools,  caught  the  spirit  of  reform 
and  regenerated  Judaism  while  contesting  against  mysticism  on  the 
one  hand  and  against  the  Karaite  apostacy  on  the  other.  It  was 
a  bold  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  leading  Jewish 
academy  of  learning  to  deny  literal  facts  given  in  the  Books 
of  Moses  and  interpret  them  as  mere  allegories.  Had  the  Gaon 
Saadia  lived  in  New  York,  he  would  have  probably  found  the 
doors  of  the  conservative  Jewish  Seminary  bolted  against  hinu 
because  he  would  not  believe  that  Balaam's  ass  should  have  spoken 
while  the  angel  kept  silence.  But,  thank  Providence,  he  lived  when 
the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  was  in  the  ascendant  throughout  the  Ara- 
bian land  of  culture,  and  what  he  left  undone,  the  great  Jewish 
philosophers  of  Cordova,  Saragossa,  Granada  and  Toledo  continued. 
Reason  was  enthroned  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Jew  as  the  angel 
leading  straightway  up  to  the  heights  of  God.  The  only  question 
unsolved  was,  how  about  Love?  It  was  answered  by  the  mighty 
reaction  which  the  centuries  of  mvsticism  ushered  in  in  return. 
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Strange*  enough,  even 'these  latter-day  Chasidim,  the  mystics, 
claimed  to  possess  the  "Ruach  Hakkodesh1' —  the  holy  spirit — 
anew.  The'more  the  Spanish  school  of  Rationalists  pointed  to  the 
brain  the 'more  did  they,  standing  nearer  to  the  masses,  accentuate 
the  neods"of  the  heart.  Naturally  enough  the  ages  of  martyrdom, 
of  cruel  ^oppression,  could  not  foster  the  spirit  of  reform  and  re- 
search. / 

People  that  mount  the  scaffold  and  the  funeral  pile  to  die  in  glori- 
fication of  their  God,  are  not  in  the  attitude  of  mind  to  philoso- 
phize aboutjtheir  religion.  But  even  these  ages  created  new  forms 
of  religious  practice.  Even  though  they  bordered  on  superstition, 
they  enhanced  the  wealth  of  religious  devotion  and  the  glory  of  the 
Jewish  home-life. 

Is  now  our  era  of  enlightenment  and  progress,  of  historical  con- 
sciousness and  evolution  void  altogether  of  the  "  Ruach  Hakkodesh," 
the  holy  spirit,  deprived  of  the  power  of  divine  inspiration?  Does 
the  Shechina,  the  divine  majesty,  not  dwell  also  above  and  within 
us  in  our  "Arbah  Ammoth  Shel  Halachah,"  our  religious  creations 
and  institutions?  Who  that  compares  the  state  of  Judaism  of  the 
pre-Mendelssohnian  era  with  ours  the  world  over,  is  so  biased  and 
blind  as  not  to  see  that  the  same  spirit,  which  made  the  prophet 
Ezekiel'see  the  dead  bones  ot  Israel  rise  to  new  life,  has  also  worked 
a  wondrous  resurrection  in  our  davs?  When  at  the  American 
trumpet' blasts  of  liberty  the  ghetto  walls  of  the  old  world  had  fallen, 
and  in  the  .eager  rush  from  midnight  darkness  to  clear  daylight  the 
Jew  was  so  dazed,  as  to  hesitate  whether  he  should  tenaciously 
cling  to  the  '"Shib're  Halluchoth,"  the  ruins  and  fragments  of  a  by- 
gone world  with  its  superstitious  practices  and  views,  or  espouse  the 
new  life  of  culture  which  seemed  to  be  the  breaking  away  entirely 
with  the  "past,  Reform  alone  offered  itself  as  the  saving  power  of 
Judaism.  Even  though  the  reform  temple  of  Jacobsohn  and  Solo- 
mon borrowed  much  that  wore  the  marks  of  Protestant  Christianity, 
it  made  the  synagogue  decorous  again,  and  attractive,  and  the  divine 
Worship  impressive  and  inspiring.  Even  though  Geiger's  theoreti- 
cal and  Holdheim's  and  Einhorn's  practical  radicalism  gave  offence, 
these  Reformers  and  Reform  Conference,  imbued  Judaism  with  new 
life,  kindled ,new  ardor  and  hope  in  the  hearts  of  the  Jew,  made  the 
old  mother  young  again  and  vigorous. 

The  new  theology  of  Geiger  furnished  modern  Israel  with  a  grand 
vital  principle  of  Reform.  He  became  the  exponent  of  historical, 
ever  progressive  Judaism.  What  Zunz  and  Rappaport  had  done  for 
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the  dead  literature  of  the  past,  Geiger  did  for  the  half  or  seeming 
dead  faith  of  the  past.  He  unfolded  its  undying  secret.  He  spelled 
forth  for  disbelieving  and  despondent  Jewish  multitudes  the  magic 
word  of  Reform  as  the  key  to  the  riddle  of  Jewish  history. 

True  enough,  tbe  Reform  movement  waned  when  political  and  so- 
cial emancipation  was  attained.  Conservatism  affected  a  truce,  a 
compromise  between  the  old  and  the  new.  Yet  was  the  Conserva- 
tism of  Frankel  and  Mannheim9r  not  Reform  too,  only  somewhat 
tempered  and  moderated  to  suit  a  larger  number,  to  satisfy  also 
those  that  did  not  belong  to  the  Jewish  aristocracy  of  the  iutellect? 
The  trouble  with  Conservative  Judaism  in  Europe  is  that  it  lacks 
the  "  Ruach  Hakkodesh,"  the  inspiration  which  the  principle  of 
Reform  enkindles,  the  enthusiasm  which  fills  the  Jew  with  pride 
and  vigorous  self-confidence.  Reform  is  constructive,  conservatism 
does  not  create  but  only  tempers  and  retards  progress. 

And  in  our  country?  Wno  is  so  dull  and  unjust  as  to  withhold 
from  Reform  the  acknowledgment  that  it  made  Judaism  respected 
and  respectable  throughout  the  land,  that  that  element  of  Jews  that 
rallied  around  the  banner  of  Progress  and  Enlightenment  elevated 
Judaism  from  a  rather  low  position  and  is  principally  the  one  that 
reared  the  temples  and  charitable  institutions,  which  are  the  pride 
and  glory  of  American  Israel?  Just  as  in, Berlin  and  Vienna  and 
the  larger  cities  of  Germany  of  the  Post-Mendelssohnian  period,  the 
battle-cry  of  Reform  checked  and  stemmed  the  tide  of  apostacy,  so 
did  the  name  and  flag  of  Reform  prevent  hundreds  of  enlightened  Jews 
from  deserting  our  ranks  and  fill  their  hearts  and  homes  anew  with 
the  proud  consciousness  of  being  banner-bearers  of  Judaism.  The 
future  historian  of  American  Israel  will  place  the  conservative 
Leeser,  the  powerful  and  uncompromising  Radical  Reformer  with 
his  lofty  principles,  Dr.  Einhorn,  and  between  these  "  Lehabdil  ben 
hachayim  w'hamethim,"  Dr.  Wise,  the  energetic  Reform  champion, 
with  his  creations  and  institutions,  as  the  three  leaders  that  did 
more  for  the  elevation,  the  awakening  and  the  glorification  of  Juda- 
ism in  America,  than  the  combined  efforts  of  orthodoxy  ever  did  and 
probably  ever  will  do. 

Dr.  Stein  in  his  last  book  says  with  reference  to  America,  "  Ha- 
shechinah  b'Maarab  " :  The  Divine  Majesty  dwells  in  the  West. 
The  holy  enthusiasm  of  a  grand  Divine  truth  untrammeled  by  a 
patriarchal  government  is  felt  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  where 
liberty  holds  sway,  "Avir  Eretz  Yisraei  Machkim."  The'very  air  of 
the  Holy  Land  of  Freedom  spreads  wisdom.     Let  the  hundreds  of 
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thousands  of  Eastern  Jews,  with  their  benighted  superstitious  prac- 
tices and  prejudices  come  to  our  shores.  They  will  never  rule  and 
drajr  us  back  into  the  thralldom  of  medieval  letter-worship.  The 
Jew,  even  the  Polish  and  Russian,  is  by  his  very  nature  and  history 
too  fond  of  light  not  to  prefer  it  to  darkness,  when  the  choice  is  left 
to  him. 

A  greater  danger  confronts  the  Jew  in  America.  The  fire  of  en- 
thusiasm and  zeal  for  the  religion  of  his  fathers  burns  too  dimly  in 
the  American-born  to  insure  future  triumphs.  "  Hakaiitz  obar  " 
Reform  has  almost  spent  its  force  without  succeeding  to  secure  its 
proud  championship  by  the  young.  We  have  reformed  Judaism,  but 
not  the  Jew.  Agnosticism  and  an  indifferent,  if  not  hostile,  attitude 
to  the  synagogue  are  preferred  by  the  educated  young  generation. 
Judaism's  claims  and  demands,  the  Sabbath  and  holidays,  are  dis- 
regarded. Sympathy  and  love  are  shown  to  the  poor  suffering  Jew- 
ish brother,  but  none  whatsoever  to  the  Jewish  religion. 

Is  Reform  to  blame  for  this  decline  of  religion,  nay,  of  morality, 
as  is  the  charge  held  out  against  us  in  view  of  our  having  sanctioned 
the  violation  of  the  dietary  and  of  many  other  ceremonial  laws?  A 
glance  at  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  must  exonerate  us.  The 
young  Jew  there  shows  rather  less  love  and  devotion  to  our  ancestral 
faith  than  in  this  country,  where  Reform  temples  in  every  city 
proudly  point  with  their  domes  heavenward. 

Still  we  ought  not  be  blind,  to  the  fact  that  Reform,  with  no  other 
principle  bat  that  of  progress  and  enlightenment  has  created  a  ten- 
dency to  treat  the  past  with  irreverence  and  to  trifle  with  the  time- 
honored  institutions  and  the  venerable  sources  of  Judaism.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  Sunday  innovation.  Of  course,  there  can  be 
no  wrong  from  whatever  standpoint  we  view  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
can  only  be  the  duty  of  congregations  to  assemble  in  the  synagogue 
on  that  day  when  nearly  all  the  Jews  are  enabled  and  inclined  to 
attend,  and  offer  them  instruction  and  means  of  devotion. 

But  is  it  real  food  for  the  soul,  the  fruit  of  the  "  Ruach  Hakko- 
desh  "  the  spirit  of  holy  devotion,  is  it  positive  Judaism  that  is 
craved  for  and  eagerly  relished  by  these  Sunday  audiences?  Do 
those  people  that  flock  to  the  temple  on  Sunday  really  offer  the 
promise  of  becoming  the  pillars  of  historical  Judaism  with  its  faith- 
ful adherence  to  the  traditional  Sabbath  and  holy  days?  My  experi- 
ences are  to  the  contrary,  and  therefore  I,  the  former  advocate,  felt 
by  my  Jewish  conscience  bound  to  abandon  the  Sunday  substitute 
for  the  Sabbath.     The  Sunday  service  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  patri- 
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cide.  It  may  crowd  temple  to  overflowing,  but  it  will  never  satisfy 
any  but  the  intellectual  aristocrat  who  lacks  pious  reverence  for  the 
past.  It  destroys  or  undermines  the  Sabbath,  but  it  fails  to  build 
up  a  Judaism  loyal  to  its  ancient  institutions.  And  what  is  Juda- 
ism that  is  only  cosmopolitan,  but  cut  loose  from  its  mooring? 
A  Wagnerian  music  of  the  future  with  Spencer  or  Kuenen  as  Leit- 
motif. 

To  rebuild,  to  rekindle  faith  and  love  for  our  glorious  history  and 
mission  is  the  great  and  lofty  task  of  Reform.  In  our  efforts  at  re- 
form and  progress  we  have  been  too  eager  to  abolish,  instead  of 
learning  from  nature  not  to  cast  off  the  old  before  the  seed  or  the 
bud  containing  the  new  has  sprouted  forth.  The  April  storm  does 
not  create  the  summer  crops,  the  mild  May  sun  brings  forth  the 
latent  forces  that  accumulated  previous  to  the  destructive  tempests 
of  March. 

If  time  has  played  havoc  with  our  ceremonial  forms  and  rendered 
them  meaningless,  useless  and  obsolete,  we  must  be  again  poss- 
essed by  the  "  Ruach  Hakkodesh,"  the  divine  power  of  inspiratiou  to 
create  new,  life-imparting,  impressive  .arid  attractive  forms  to  fill  the 
soul  with  the  beauty  of  holiness.  If  our  festival  rites,  our  devotional 
usages  no  longer  enrich  our  hearts  and  our  homes  with  the  wealth  of 
a  higher  peace  and  bliss,  we  must  invest  our  Sabbath  and  holy  days, 
the  cradle  and  the  grave,  our  domestic  and  our  public  life  with  new 
religious  forms  and  symbols  suggestive  of  Israel's  highest  truth.  If 
our  synagogical  reading  from  the  Bible  fails  to  impress  our  congrega- 
tion, because  our  sense  of  decorum  forbids  us  to  read  passages  of  the 
Bible  in  their  literal  translation,  we  must  mould  the  Bible  into  such 
a  shape  as  to  make  its  lessons  again  inspiring,  elevating  and  ennob- 
ling for  our  generations. 

In  this  direction  lies  our  task  and  scope  of  Reform.  Nothing  that 
tends  to  destroy  tender  plants,  nothing  that  causes  new  breaks  and 
new  divisions  ought  to  be  attempted  by  us  now.  We  have  too  long 
been  vigorous  and  energetic  in  abrogating  and  pulling  down.  Let  us 
unite  and  co-operate  in  building  up  Judaism  to  render  it  the  object 
of  love,  of  pride  and  joy  for  all,  the  source  of  comfort  and  peace  for 
every  thirsting  soul,  a  fount  of  life  and  inspiration  to  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile alike. 

Reform  at  all  times  took  its  start  at  the  school  house  in  view  and 
by  the  aid  of  enthusiastic,  sanguine  and  vigorous  youth.  We  have 
failed  as  yet  to  endear  Judaism,  with  its  grand  history  and  world- 
conquering  mission  to  the   young.    What  does  the  modern  Jew 
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know  of  the  Bible?  He  has  had  no  opportunity  as  yet  to  admire 
and  love  our  literature.  The  Bible  is  to  him  a  sealed  book.  He 
applauds  Ingereollian  sarcasms,  because  the  grand  productions  of 
the  Hebrew  genius  remains  alien  to  him,  and  they  must  remain  so 
as  long  as  we  have  neither  the  courage  nor  the  wisdom  to  present 
the  Book  of  Humanity  in  the  light  of  historical  evolution,  as  long 
as  we  do  not  undertake  to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  the 
dross  from  the  gold. 

Still  less  have  we  thus  far  done  for  the  knowledge  and  the  deeper 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  our  wondrous  and  unique  his- 
tory as  a  race  of  mental  giants,  of  moral  heroes,  of  martyrs,  of  torch- 
bearers  of  science  and  of  pioneers  of  culture  throughout  all  lands 
and  ages.  "  Hen  Yisrael  lo  shama  elay  ech  yishma'eni  Pharaoh.1' 
If  even  the  Jew  knows  so  little  of  his  own  history,  how  can  we  ex- 
pect the  world  at  large  to  know  and  to  see  its  unparalleled  grandeur? 
Hand-books  of  Jewish  history  and  Jewish  literature,  of  Jewish  ethics 
and  Jewish  sciences  (Culturgeschichte)  we  need  for  the  young  and 
for  old  learners  for  home  use  and  for  school.  Great  international 
Jewish  publication  societies  we  ought  to  establish,  and  may  not  next 
year's  Conference  at  the  Columbian  World's  Exhibition  be  the 
opportune  time  to  set  such  plans  and  objects  into  motion? 

Large  is  the  field  and  grand  the  work,  but  the  workers  are  but 
few — "  Hammelakhah  Merubbah."  Yet  only  from  a  body  of  Jewish 
ministers  and  Rabbinical  scholars  ought  these  literary  undertakings 
to  emanate  in  order  to  be  safe  against  failure  and  fallacies,  and  to 
have  its  positive  religious  character  secured.  For  not  a  chauvinistic 
race  Judaism  lacking  the  soul  of  Jewish  faith,  but  historical  Juda- 
ism with  a  world-wide  mission  is  our  safety,  our  aim  and  goal,  the 
essence  of  Jewish  life  and  motive  power  of  Jewish  progress. 

Uppermost  in  all  our  minds  is  to-day  the  sad  reappearance  of  the 
medieval  specter  of  anti-Semitic  hatred,  the  tragic  fate  of  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jew.  And  yet  T  see  in  it  but  the  divine  finger  of  Provi- 
dence, a  blessing  in  disguise.  Our  Progress  and  Reform  movement 
thus  far  rescued  from  medieval  shame,  bondage  and  darkness  only 
the  Western  Jew.  Eastern  Israel  was  neglected.  We  have  sung  the 
new  song  of  liberty.  We  have  hailed  the  advent  of  the  Messianic 
age,  altogether  unmindful  of  the  Jew  chafing  and  groaning  under  the 
Pharaonic  rule  of  Eastern  despotism.  This  great  task,  this  mighty 
burden  is  now  thrown  upon  our  shoulders.  "  Not  for  us,  0  God,  not 
for  us,  to  Thy  name  give  the  glory  ! " 
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The  locomotive  of  Reform  must  be  taken  off  first  from  our  train 
and  hitched  on  to  those  trains  freighted  with  our  Eastern  fellow- 
bondsmen.  We  are  but  the  sons  of  Reuben  and  Gad  whose  prece- 
dence in  taking  possession  of  the  land  of  promise  implies  the 
responsibility  of  guiding  and  defending  those  that  have  not  yet 
cfoBsed  the  Jordan.  Their  destiny  is  ours.  Their  future  is  ours. 
Their  shortcomings  are  put  upon  our  account.  We  dare  not  move 
onward  and  widen  the  gap  between  them  and  ourselves.  Here  on 
the  boundary  of  the  Messianic  land  we  must  stand  with^the  ark  of 
the  covenant  upon  our  shoulders,  waiting  till  all  our  brethren  can  join 
us  in  entering  the  land  where  the  prophetic  vision  will  be  realized : 
One  God,  One  Humanity  and  One  Martyr-priest  and  herald-nation 
praising  the  "Adonai  Echad,"  the  Only  God  enthroned  in  all 
hearts. 
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[Appendix  B.] 

THE    OPPORTUNITY    OF    THE    AMERICAN 

JEWISH    MINISTRY. 

(Conference  Sermon.   Text :   Haftarah,  Micah  vi.  1, 8.) 
By  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Berkowitz. 

Friends  : — In  answer  to  the  cordial  greeting  which  has  been 
extended,  I  know  no  words  more  apt  than  those  which  have  inspired 
our  worship  to-night,  the  words  of  the  prophet  of  the  olden  time 
(Isaiah  lvii.  20) :   WIRmi  "  1DK  MnpVl  pimf?  Dtf?tt  D^ff  "  Peace, 

peace  to  him  that  is  afar  off,  and  to  him  that  is  near,  saith  the  Lord, 
and  I  will  heal  him." 

It  is  in  answer  to  that  thrilling  proclamation  that  we  are  here  to- 
night. There  is  no  music  so  charming  to  the  sense,  no  motive  so 
dear  to  the  heart,  no  invitation  so  alluring  to  the  soul  as  that  which 
makes  for  peace.  It  is  a  divine  call.  When  we  are  true  to  ourselves, 
we  can  not  resist  it.  Following  that  summons  we  have  come  hither 
from  far  and  near  to  celebrate  this  festival,  even  as  our  forefathers 
of  old  made  their  pilgrimages  unto  Mount  Zion  to  observe  a  festival 
of  joy  before  the  Lord.  Not  less  devout,  not  less  joyous  and  signifi- 
cant is  the  High  Festival,  which  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  age,  we  are 
come  together  to  celebrate,  a  festival  of  reunion,  for  union  and  for 
peace. 

Reverently  do  we  yield  ourselves  in  this  sacred  hour  to  the  guid- 
ance of  the  beautiful  Sabbath  bride,  as  she  points  the  way  that  leads 
us  by  pleasant  paths  to  the  Pisgah  heights  of  restful  contemplation. 
Here  we  pause,  and  as  it  were,  from  the  ridge  of  Peor  on  the  pros- 
pect of  Abarim,  we  look  round  about  us  as  did  the  heathen  prophet 
Bileam,  of  whom  the  Scriptural  lesson  of  this  day  reminds  us.  To 
him  it  was  a  moment  of  the  profoundest  inspiration  which  com- 
pelled the  rapturous  outburst :  (Numbers  xxiv.  5)  f^ntf  *DltD  HD 
^Knttn  TnttBPO  3pJP  "  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  0  Jacob,  thy  dwell- 
ing places,  O  Israel."  Not  less  spontaneously  do  these  words  bound 
to  our  lips,  as  from  the  vantage  ground  of  our  meeting  in  Conference 
in  glad  prophetic   anticipation  we  consider  the  expanding  possi- 
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bilities  of  the  life  of  Israel  in  America.  For  us  a  most  inspiring 
interpretation  is  given  that  rapturous  utterance  by  this  magnificent 
temple  in  which  worship  is  made  articulate  through  the  majestic 
concepts  of  art,  and  in  the  silent  eloquence  of  whose  grandeur  the 
heart  finds  the  expression  of  its  loftiest  and  its  tenderest  moods. 
Having  been  chosen  to  interpret  the  meaning  and  the  message  of 
this  hour,  I  feel  most  deeply  conscious  of  its  solemn  import  and 
gratefully  receive  the  cheer  and  encouragement  that  comes  up  to  me 
from  the  goodly  prospect  that  unfolds  itself  before  me.  It  was  my 
privilege  within  the  past  week  to  stand  upon  what  is  probably  the 
highest  point  of  land  on  our  continent,  14,147  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  upon  the  summit  of  Pike's  Peak,  where,  as  has  been  well  said  : 
u  Tired  nature  finished  her  ponderous  task  and  set  an  everlasting 
monument  as  the  result  of  her  labors."  Never,  in  all  my  life,  had  I 
been  so  deeply  impressed  as  when  I  stood  there  on  the  heights  view- 
ing the  magnificent  panorama  that  was  unrolled  before  my  wonder- 
ing gaze. 

The  eye  grew  weary  sated  with  nature's  glories  and  eagerly  sought 
rest  where  the  heavens  kissed  the  earth  at  the  far-away  horizon. 
There  came  to  me  then  in  all  its  depth  of  truth  the  message  of  the 
mountains :  "On  the  heights  there  dwells  the  peace  of  God."  The 
low  bending  sky,  the  cloud  passing  near,  the  fragrance  of  the  wild 
flowers  that  adorned  the  mountain's  brow  and  the  winds  that  toyed 
with  his  snowy  cap,  all  seemed  to  whisper  to  me  the  message  most 
fitting  for  this  hour,  the  greeting  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  the- 
joyous  message  of  peace. 

I  had  well  noted  how  man  had  clambered  about  the  mountain's 
base,  jealous  of  the  eternal  defiance  of  its  summit.  He  had  tunneled 
its  massive  walls ;  he  had  pierced  with  his  deadly  shafts  its  veins  of 
silver  and  its  heart  of  gold ;  he  had  rent  its  granite  foundations  and 
left  no  meanB  untried  to  o'ertop  and  conquer  this  hoary  patriarch  of 
the  hills.  At  last  mounting  the  iron  horse  and  goading  him  on  with 
the  lash  of  steam,  he  had  hurried  over  dark  and  dismal  chasms, 
skirted  the  edge  of  the  most  precipitous  cliffs,  rounded  the  mighty 
threatening  and  overhanging  bowlders,  leaped  to  the  topmost  ledge 
whence  the  raging  and  dashing  cataract  descended  until  triumph- 
ant he  scaled  the  very  summit,  flashing  messages  of  light  into  the 
gloom  of  the  forests  as  he  ascended,  and  from  the  peak  among  the 
clouds  now  speaks  to  the  world  with  the  electric  signs  and  symbols. 
And  yet  behold  the  mountain,  firm,  serene,  placid  and  invincible. 
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rises  there  above  all  the  efforts  of  human  kind  to  conquer  it,  glorious 
in  the  majesty  of  peace  which  God  imprinted  upgn  it  at  the  creation. 

Judaism  is  the  patriarch  of  the  religions,  rising  above  them  in  the 
majedty  of  truth  as  the  great  patriarch  of  the  mountains  rises  above 
all  the  lesser  ones  that  cluster  about  it.  Men  have  tried  with  their 
philosophies,  with  their  theologies,  with  their  sciences  and  systems, 
as  well  as  with  all  manner  of  coercion,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  to 
burrow  through  the  foundations,  to  rend  its  bases,  to  undermine  and 
overtop  it,  and  yet  Judaism  rises,  a  giant  in  strength,  above  all  their 
petty  efforts ;  calm,  serene,  invincible  in  the  placid  composure  of 
truth.  A  moral  Sinai,  a  prophetic  Nebo,  a  hallowed  Zion,  it  still 
speaks  a  message  to  the  world  to-day,  than  which  none  sublimer 
has  ever  been  flashed  by  God  through  the  soul  of  man.  It  was  most 
clearly  voiced  by  the  great  prophet  Micah  in  the  words  of  the  Haf- 
tarah  of  this  Sabbath,  when  with  unerring  provision  he  set  forth  the 
only  means  of  attaining  true  peace  in  this  life  (Micah  vi.  1,  2) : 
ifVip  mjDSl  rWJRWrn  annn  DH  yn  Dip  "  Arise  and  hold  your  con- 
troversy before  the  mountains,  and  let  the  hills  hear  thy  voice. 
Hear,  O  ye  mountains,  and  ye  enduring  foundations  of  the  earth ; 
for  the  Lord  hath  a  controversy  with  his  people.  He  will  plead  with 
Israel." 

What  is  this  "  controversy  of  the  Lord?  "  What  is  this  plea  which 
the  prophet  makes?  It  is  the  clamor  for  righteousness  which  is 
made  by  the  Godly  voice  of  conscience  in  every  human  soul  before 
the  mountains  of  honor  and  the  everlasting  hills  of  integrity.  It  is, 
after  twenty-six  hundred  years,  the  most  concise,  the  simplest  and 
most  forcible  plea  for  religion  of  which  the  world  stands  possessed. 
It  is  the  sterling  charge  (Micah  vi.  8)  :  ttTtt  ^HDI 11D  HD  DTK  "^  f  JH 

:T»nte  dj>  rah  jasm  ton  nsnw  dwd  mffj?  dk  •o  tod  "He  hath 

told  thee,  0  man,  what  is  good  and  what  the  Lord  doth  seek  of  thee ; 
nothing  but  to  do  justice,  to  love  kindness  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  the  Lord  thy  God." 

Brethren,  here  is  the  old  Hebrew  Ideality  which  we  are  to  save  to 
the  world.  Here  is  the  message  which  Israel  first  came  to  speak  and 
which  it  is  our  blessed  privilege  to  proclaim  in  an  era  which  has 
come  to  understand  and  appreciate  it  as  none  before.  Here  are  two 
ideals  which  alone  can  uphold  the  race  and  save  it  from  moral  and 
spiritual  death.  The  first  is  the  Divine  ideal.  "  It  hath  been  told 
thee,  0  man,  what  is  good  and  what  the  Lord  doth  require  of  thee." 
God  seeks  men ;  He  asks  nothing  from  them.  There  is  something 
which  transcends  the  here  and  the  now.     We  are  linked  by  bonds 
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eternal  to  higher  interests.  It  is  this  clamor  from  the  things  above 
that  will  not  let  us  grovel  in  the  earth.  God  is  ever  seeking  us  thus. 
He  demands  the  soul  life.  There  is  something  which  makes  for 
righteousness,  there  is  something  within  us  that  makes  for  Godli- 
ness. According  to  the  strength  of  this  conviction  is  the  human 
kept  in  touch  with  the  divine.  This  is  at  once  the  noblest  and  most 
effective  ideal  that  man  knows.  It  lifts  him  above  the  gross  mate- 
rialism to  which  the  physical  realities  fetter  him,  it  releases  him  from 
the  pessimism  of  despair,  it  spurs  on  the  mind  by  superhuman  ener- 
gies to  the  sublimest  possibilities,  it  creates  in  even  the  humblest 
mortals  the  matchless  enthusiasms  of  the  soul. 

The  other  great  ideal  is  that  contained  in  the  prophet's  words : 
''  Nothing  but  to  do  justice,  to  love  kindness  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  the  Lord  thy  God."  This  is  the  mandate  of  the  imperative 
conscience  which  makes  right  the  ultimate  law  of  the  universe.  To 
bind  all  men  together  in  a  common  brotherhood  that  shall  be  molded 
by  that  supreme  and  eternal  law  of  right,  is  the  second  ideal.  True, 
men  do  recognize  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  but  they  do  not  yet  recog- 
nize the  common  Fatherhood  of  God.  Theoretically  men  do  recog- 
nize the  brotherhood  of  human  society,  but  practically  they  do  not 
yet  concede  the  common  brotherhood  of  all  human  beings  as  chil- 
dren of  one  God.  The  rivalry  of  races,  the  clashing  of  creeds  and 
the  conflict  of  classes  are  filling  our  land  with  terror ;  they  are  rum- 
bling and  roaring  through  the  world  with  deadly  invective.  There- 
fore must  we  now  proclaim  Israel's  ancient  ideals  in  the  modern 
world  with  unabated  ardor.  As  we  have  witnessed  in  the  changing 
years  the  political  emancipation  of  the  nations,  seen  serfdom  routed 
and  slavery  vanquished,  so  shall  Israel  in  the  new  era  live  and  labor 
for  the  social  regeneration  of  the  race  and  the  establishment  of  right 
relations  in  all  the  concerns  of  men. 

Our  opportunity  is  such  as  it  has  never  been  in  the  past.  God  be 
thanked  for  it,  we  are  living  in  blessed  America  and  the  American 
spirit  which  has  been  lauded  here  is  at  last  taking  hold  upon  the 
Jewish  pulpit,  shall,  under  God,  be  its  saving  power.  Our  every 
heart  throb  is  an  answering  beat  to  the  mighty  inspirations  which 
pulsate  in  the  name  American.  Never  has  Israel  had  the  opportun- 
ity to  make  himself  heard  and  felt  for  good  which  he  has  now  in  this 
land.  The  present  opportunity  of  Judaism  and  especially  of  the 
American  Jewish  ministry  finds  no  parallel  elsewhere,  now,  nor  in 
the  past.  It  is  this  fact  which  brings  down  the  plea  of  the  prophet 
to  our  own  doors ;  which  makes  what  he  calls  "  the  controversy  of 
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the  Lord  "  a  personal  one  to  us.  It  is  not  my  duty  now  to  consider 
how  this  controversy  applies  to  the  people  at  large  in  the  congrega- 
tions, but  only  as  it  applies  to  the  minister.  Therefore  I  come  right 
down  with  my  text  to  the  rabbis  themselves. 

**n  ion  ranw  bbvd  nwy  dk  ^  "po  vn  "  noi  am  no  on*  ^  T»an 

It  hath  been  told  to  every  man  of  us  that  there  is  a  moral  respon- 
sibility; that  the  Godliness  by  which  we  are  consecrated  to  our 
exalted  profession,  demands  that  we  should  use  the  opportunity 
which  is  ours ;  use  it  courageously,  but  reverently.  What  is  most 
fairly  and  urgently  demanded  of  the  ministers  to-day?  mttfJJ  DK  *3 
IDSVD  "  Nothing  but  to  do  justice."  Alas,  too  well  do  we  know 
that  there  are  no  persecutions  so  relentless  as  religious  persecutions ; 
there  are  no  wars  so  sanguinary  as  holy  wars ;  there  is  no  hatred  so 
bitter  as  theological  hatred.  Yet  it  is  no  unfair  demand  that  the 
teachers  of  religion  before  all  else  should  do  justice  one  to  the  other. 
The  history  of  the  American  Jewish  ministry  (to  our  shame  it  must 
be  confessed)  is  a  history  of  factionalism,  of  sectionalism.  The 
failure  of  the  various  Conferences,  Synods,  Rabbinical  Associations 
of  whatever  name,  to  perpetuate  themselves,  has  been  due  to  this 
lack  of  justice  man  to  man  between  the  Rabbis  of  America,  each  fol- 
lowing his  own  course,  none  willing  to  yield ;  ungenerous,  sometimes 
cruel  in  their  judgments  of  one  another  they  have  failed  in  the  prim- 
ary precepts,  "  to  do  justice  one  to  the  other."  We  have,  therefore, 
only  one  hundred  members  in  the  Central  Conference  when  we 
should  have  perhaps  three  hundred.  We  have  disagreements  and 
wranglings  over  questions  liturgical,  ritual  and  doctrinal,  which 
instead  of  being,  as  they  always  should  be,  purely  intellectual,  are, 
alas,  oftentimes  unfortunately  personal,  petty,  pernicious  and  puer- 
ile. How  little  cheer  and  encouragement  there  is  from  minister  to 
minister  even  when  a  clear  note  has  been  sounded  and  a  brave 
charge  rung  out  for  the  cause,  which  should  have  called  forth  a 
hearty  response  all  along  the  line.  It  does  verily  seem  that  but  for 
carping  criticism  and  shrewish  censure  some  Jewish  pulpits  would 
have  no  preaching  and  some  Jewish  papers  would  have  no  editorial 
fire. 

"Ahavath  Chesed,"  show  kindness  one  to  the  other,  demands  the 
text.  The  Rabbinate  of  America  has  ever  been  and  is  to-day  com- 
posed of  men  exemplary  in  conscientious  devotion  to  duty,  sincere 
religiousness  and  scholarly  ability.  As  a  body  of  men,  however, 
there  is  none  with  less  organization,  less  egprit  de  corps,  less  of  that 
sentiment  of  fraternity  which  ordinarily  binds  the  hearts  of  those 
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who  belong  together  through  their  common  aims  and  pursuits,  their 
like  trials  and  triumphs.  Alas  for  the  Rabbi  who  happens  to  get 
into  a  difficulty,  pecuniary  or  otherwise.  Alas  for  the  Rabbi  who  has 
lost  the  favor  of  his  congregation.  What  though  he  has  grown  old 
in  the  service,  has  given  "his  life's  best  energies  in  faithful  endeavor, 
he  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  fashionable  whimsies  of  the  "younger 
elements,"  or  to  the  factional  domination  of  the  elder  autocrats. 
What  then?  Do  the  Rabbis,  his  colleagues  in  the  love  of  their  sacred 
profession  proclaim  as  one  man  against  the  offence  which  aimed  at 
one  smites  all?  Do  the  Rabbis  who  are  the  creators  and  molders  of 
sentiment  in  the  congregations  cry  out  for  equity  in  their  brother's 
behalf  and  down  the  spirit  of  iniquity  which  in  thoughtlessness  and 
error  is  allowed  to  arise? 

On  the  contrary  (to  our  shame  it  must  be  confessed)  we  have  suf- 
fered many  a  hapless  brother  to  stand  alone,  struggle  alone  and  fall 
alone.  There  has  been  no  fraternal  sentiment  to  sustain  him,  no 
brotherly  hand  reached  out  to  save.  We  have  let  many  a  worthy 
man  go  about  the  country  as  a  mendicant  and  some  of  us  have  been 
gracious  enough  to  rob  him  of  his  manhood  by  supplying  him  with 
the  easy  passport  of  begging  letters.  We  know  of  those  who,  spurned 
by  congregations,  neglected  and  shunned  by  rabbis,  their  families 
destitute,  all  hope  forever  lost,  have  gone  down  broken-hearted  to 
their  untimely  graves.  These  are  bitter  charges  but  they  are  the 
truth.  With  Bileam  again  I  must  say :  ITOK  *M  *  D*BT»  *l»K  nrtrt 
1XTK  "  That  which  God  prompts  me  to  speak,  must  I  not  speak?  " 
(Numbers  xxii.  38.) 

Furthermore  we  are  admonished ;  ynbn  *  Dp  Kb  Jfttffi  "  To  walk 
humbly  with  the  Lord  thy  God."  If  I  were  to  lay  the  axe  of  criti- 
cism at  the  roots  of  the  upas  tree,  which  with  its  poisonous  effluvium 
makes  unwholesome  the  atmosphere  of  the  American  Jewish  pulpit* 
I  should  strike  at  the  silly  self-consciousness,  the  petty  self-conceit, 
the  wilful  arrogance  and  haughty  pride  of  those  men  who,  wrapping 
themselves  in  the  sacerdotal  robes  of  their  self-sufficiency,  declare 
that  they  stand  apart,  that  they  have  no  need  for  other  rabbis,  that 
they  are  superior  to  all  unions  and  conferences.  Professions  of 
peace  and  union  are  often  upon  their  lips,  but  discord  is  in  their 
hearts.  Humility,  forsooth,  and  the  unselfishness  which  should 
characterize  ministers ;  is  it  aught  but  the  lack  of  this  virtue  which 
makes  the  Jewish  pulpit  often  an  object  of  distrust,  a  subject  some- 
times of  ridicule  and  contempt?  Rabbis  are  ignored  or  openly 
snubbed  at  conventions  and  public  gatherings.    The  tone   of  the 
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Jewish  press  is  for  the  most  part  anti-rabbinical.  In  many  com- 
munities there  is  a  class  of  so-called  "  rabbi  haters."  The  splendid 
opportunity  of  Judaism  which  in  this  land  lies  at  hand  awaiting  the 
direction  of  a  strong  and  united  ministry  is  being  wasted  and  lost. 
It  is  the  lack  of  the  spirit  of  a  sincere  and  devout  humility  within 
ourselves  to  which  all  this  must  be  laid.  It  is  true  that  the  rabbis 
are  only  human  and  fallible.  To  act  justly,  to  show  kindness,  to 
conduct  themselves  with  becoming  humility,  these  are,  howeverr  the 
very  characteristics  which  through  centuries  have  given  to  the  title 
Rabbi  its  sweetest  and  noblest  significance?    It  is  said  :  ijTtt  fDn 

:  lanM  Dttorri  nown  no«w  no  D»pb  nn  nt  D*onj  mjm  nan   "  They 

were  wont  to  show  affection  and  friendship  for  one  another  to  verify 
the  saying :    Truth  and  peace  were  bound  in  love  together." 

Rabbi  Nechunyah  ben  Hakanah  when  asked  by  his  disciples  how 
he  bad  succeeded  in  coming  to  old  age  with  such  universal  good  will 
and  honor  from  all  men,  made  reply  that  he  had  learned  from  Reb 
Huna  never  to  seek  honor  for  himself  by  disparaging  a  colleague ; 
that  he  had  learned  from  Mar  Zutra  never  to  retire  to  his  couch  at 
night  harboring  bitterness  in  his  heart  against  his  associates.  (Me- 
gtrilla28a.) 

Out  of  the  cloud-lands  of  antiquity  there  rises  before  us  to-night 
two  majestic  figures.  The  one  with  the  halo  about  his  head,  bears 
in  his  hand  the  tables  of  stone ;  the  other  clad  in  the  hyacinthine 
robes  of  the  priesthood,  walking  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  waves 
the  censor  aloft.  Moses  and  Aaron,  at  whose  coming  all  nature 
broke  forth  in  glad  acclaim,  as  the  Midrash  poetically  declared  when 
to  their  coming  it  applied  the  words  of  the  "  Song  of  Songs ; "  "  The 
flowers  appear  in  the  land  and  the  time  of  the  singing  birds  has 
come."  These  two  men  are  the  types  for  all  ministers.  The  one 
aggressive,  forcible,  uncompromising.  "  The  right  must  pierce  the 
very  mountains,"  said  Moses.  The  other  forbearing,  patient  and 
sympathetic.  "  Love  peace,  pursue  peace,"  was  the  motto  of  Aaron. 
Each  a  giant  in  his  virtue.  Never  could  the  mighty  task  of  the 
redemption  of  Israel  from  bondage  have  been  accomplished  without 
the  combined  efforts  and  the  thorough  co-operation  of  these  two 
leaders.  They  were  complementary  and  supplementary  to  each 
other  in  their  labors.  Aaron  was  as  necessary  to  Moses  as  Moses 
was  to  Aaron.  The  Midrash  reveals  the  real  greatness  of  Aaron 
when  it  says :  "  He  who  rejoiced  in  the  greatness  of  his  brother  was 
worthy  to  bear  the  priestly  robe.   (M.  Rab.  Ex.  iii.) 
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We  are  all  differently  constructed  by  nature.  Some  must  be  beliger- 
eat,  aggressive  like  Moses ;  others  who  must  be  pacific  like  Aaron. 
Let  each  one  be  true  to  himself  and  do  his  best.  Let  us  take  sides, 
but  keep  our  side  high  above  all  personal  and  selfish  aims.  Let  the 
conflict  go  on  between  the  rabbis,  but  let  it  be  a  conflict  of  intellect- 
ual champions  of  truth  and  right.  D"*n  D^K  *W  lf?8T  *6»  "  The 
living  word  of  truth  is  on  both  sides ;  whenever  there  is  sincerity  in 
the  hearts  of  the  combatants,  nDNPI  mnrV  iTD*  ^n  *\\TXO  and  "  from 
the  midst  of  the  conflict  truth  will  emerge  triumphant."  Let  there 
be  the  same  spirit  among  the  rabbis  as  characterized  Moses  and 
Aaron,  a  fair  and  fraternal  union  of  the  aggressive  and  conciliatory 
through  the  union  of  all  constructive  energies  to  achieve  the  triumph 
of  the  cause.  D"pnr6  HS10  D^Dff  W&b  W  mp^TO  to  "  Every  conten- 
tion which  has  a  high  and  holy  purpose  must  prevail."    (Sotah  22.) 

Let  us  keep  constantly  and  clearly  in  view  that  we  are  to  realize 
the  opportunity  that  is  before  us ;  that  as  American  ministers  we 
have  a  special  call  to  liberalize  religion.  In  unqualified  devotion  to 
the  fullest  liberty  in  religion  we  yield  to  none.  The  rabbi  in  Amer- 
ica is,  of  all  ministers,  the  least  fettered  by  the  trammels  of  ecclesi- 
asticism,  least  bound  by  the  claims  of  dogmatism,  least  hampered 
by  the  authority  of  the  dead  past,  most  thoroughly  emancipated 
from  the  intellectual  bondage  to  the  schools  and  the  traditions.  He 
stands  free,  answerable  to  none  but  God  and  his  own  conscience.  As 
American  rabbis,  we  have  a  special  task,  to  reform  the  Jew  as  well 
as  we  have  reformed  Judaism,  to  spiritualize  his  life,  to  fan  into  a 
new  glory  the  ancient  fires  of  his  religious  genius  by  the  breath  of 
the  grander  enthusiasm  of  humanity.  Let  us  no  longer  be  negative, 
merely  protesting  and  defending,  but  let  us  at  last  advance  to 
bravely  affirm  and  consistently  show  forth  our  ideals  as  holding 
within  themselves  the  living,  active  purposes  of  the  world's  best 
life. 

In  this  great  task  the  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  has  a  lead- 
ing part.  By  this  union  and  the  strength  it  imparts  we  may  wield  a 
power  for  good  that  shall  make  itself  felt.  We  shall  lift  up  our  call- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  men  as  we  prove  our  respect  for  our  vocation. 
We  shall  stand  for  justice,  Rabbi  to  Rabbi,  man  to  man;  we  shall 
live  for  kindness  and  let  no  aged,  indigent  or  unfortunate  brother  go 
out  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  world,  an  object  of  charity ;  we  shall 
walk  in  humility  and  win  the  homage  which  merit  alone  commands. 
Thus  shall  we  seek  to  fit  ourselves  to  ascend  unto  the  Mount  of  God 
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and  out  of  the  Zion  of  truth  to  send  forth  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
world-redeeming  message  of  peace  :     "  IDS  KYlpVl  pVTib  D"6tP  D*6# 
TntfSTl    "  Peace,  peace  to  him  that  is  afar  off  and  him  that  is  near, 
saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will  heal  him.''     Amen. 
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[Appendix  C] 

JUDAISM  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

OF  AMERICA. 

By  Rabbi  Ed.  X.  Callscb. 

There  are  two  characteristics  of  the  adherents  of  Judaism,  which 
the  bitterest  of  opponents  can  not  deny  to  them, — the  love  of  learn- 
ing and  the  love  of  law.    From  the  earliest  days  when,  gathered  at 
the  foot  of  Sinai,  the  people  expressed  their  eager  willingness  to 
accept  the  law  and  its  teachings,  the  house  of  Israel  has  been 
pledged  to  education  and  government.    The  pleadings  of  prophets 
and  the  sayings  of  sages  have  all  run  in  this  channel.     Moses,* 
proffering  his  dearest  wish  to  the  Almighty,  sought  only  to  know 
more,  to  learn  that  which,  to  man,  must  ever  be  unattainable.    Sol- 
omon,! disdaining  all  other  things,  chose  wisdom  as  his  handmaid. 
Rabbi  Jochanan  ben  Sakkai?  pleaded  with  the  Roman  Emperor 
only  that  he  might  found  a  school.    All  through  the  Bible,  the  Tal- 
mud, the  Mishna  and  the  books,  which  record  the  sentiments  of 
Judaism,  we  find,  in  the  one  direction  tributes  unto  learning,§  apos- 
trophies  to  wisdom,!  and  endless  admonitions  to  take  care  of  the 
wise,    to  "let  your  house  be  a  meeting-place  for  them,"|  to  "  wipe 
yourself  with  the  dust  of  their  feet,"**   u  to  secure  for  yourself  a 
teacher,"tt u  *°  let  the  fear  of  the  teacher  be  like  the  fear  of  heaven," H 
the   statement  that  the  "  ignorant  can  not  be  pious,"§§   etc.,  in 
the  other,  "to  seek  the  welfare  of  the  country  in  which  you  live,"|| 
"  to  hold  the  law  of  the  land  to  be  the  law,"***  governing  your- 


♦Exodus  xxxiii.  13, 18. 

n  Kings  iii.  6-9. 

{Hebrews'  Second  Common  wealth,  Wise,  p.  347. 

$Job  xxviii.  28  et  seq.    Proverbs  iii.  13  et  seq.    Ibid.,  iv.  1,  etc. 

USayings  of  the  Fathers  i.  4. 

♦♦Ibid. 

ttlbid.  6. 

ttlbid.  iv.  15. 

§§Ibid.  ii.  5. 

IHIJeremiah  xxix.  7,  Sayings  of  the  Fathers,  iii.  2. 

♦♦•Talmud  Babli,  Baba  Kama,  113a. 
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self,  to  uphold  those  in  authority  and  to  be  ever  diligent  in  the 
execution  of  the  law,  etc.  These  early  teachings  have  not  been  in 
vain. 

* 

As  has  been  so  often  cited,  the  Jew  has  proven  to  be  a  citizen  par 
excellence  in  every  community  and  under  conditions  the  most  trying. 
Though  often  crushed  under  the  iron  heel  of  injustice  and  intoler- 
ance he  has  been  loyal,  loving  and  law-abiding,  industrious  and 
obedient  at  all  times,  ready  to  do  and  care  for  this  country  in  war 
with  man  or  elements,  whenever  emergency  demanded  or  opportun- 
ity offered.  He  has  again  and  again  emphasized  his  love  of  country. 
his  loyalty  to  government. 

In  the  less  restricted  fields  of  intellectual  achievement  he  has 
gained  acknowledged  triumph.  The  scepter  of  mentality  has  not 
departed  from  Judab.  The  eagerness  with  which  the  Jew  has 
sought  education  can  only  be  judged  by  what  he  has  achieved  in 
the  face  of  all  the  obstacles  that  have  been  thrown  in  front  of  him, 
both  from  sources  external  to  himself  and  by  his  own  iron-clad 
exclusiveness,  to  which  his  centuries  of  misery  had  driven  him. 
Spinoza  defying  the  ban  of  the  Rabbis,  and  Moses  Mendelssohn 
eating  the  notched  crust  of  poverty  in  Berlin  and  giving  forth  his 
German  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  teeth  of  his  enraged  breth- 
ren, are  the  types  of  the  one  class ;  while  the  Jewish  students  in  the 
universities  of  Russia  to-day,  fighting,  oh,  so  bitterly,  for  the  morsel 
of  mental  food  against  all  the  barriers  of  ostracism,  prejudice,  per- ' 
secution  and  painfully  restricted  numbers,  are  types  of  the  other. 

Remembering  these  facts  so  casually  touched  upon,  in  what  light 
does  the  Jew — does  Judaism  look  upon  the  public  school  system  of 
America,  wherein  are  crystallized  in  their  highest  development, 
those  two  things  so  dearly  cherished— education  and  government? 
There  can  be  but  one  answer.  Judaism  most  unequivocally  encour- 
ages, most  emphatically  indorses,  most  stoutly  supports  it. 

Judaism  earnestly  upholds  the  public  school  system  of  America, 
because  it  believes  that  the  strength  and  the  glory  of  the  country 
lie  therein.  The  public  schools  are  the  corner-stone  of  the  nation, 
on  which  and  by  means  of  which,  she  has  reared  the  superstructure 
of  her  unparalleled  achievements.  They  are  the  great  beating  heart 
of  the  land  whence  is  pulsed  forth  year  after  year  the  throbbing 
life-current  of  character  and  knowledge,  whose  benign  influence 
vivifies  each  minutest  capillary  of  the  tremendous  body  politic.  It 
was  a  military  foreigner,  who  when  looking  over  the  land,  asked, 
""Where  are  your  fortresses  and  ramparts?  "    The  answer  given  was 
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an  oak  in  an  acorn :  "  There,"  replied  bis  guide  pointing  to  the 
little  log  school  house,  "  there  are  our  forts."  And  stronger  ones, 
more  formidable  and  more  invulnerable  never  existed.  Europe  may 
tremble  beneath  the  tread  of  her  weaponed  warriors.  The  great 
standing  armies  may  eat  the  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  peasant 
of  Austria,  Russia,  Germany  and  France.  The  strength  of  England 
may  lie  within  the  "  wooden  walls  "  of  her  navy.  America  has  her 
public  schools  and  needs  no  more. 

Judaism  believes  in  the  citizen  being  educated,  if  he  is  to  be  a 
competent  citizen.  The  republic  is  founded  on  the  intelligence  of 
its  citizens,  and  its  continuity  depends  absolutely  on  their  being 
educated.  Therefore  the  State  takes  this  vital  matter  in  hand  as  a 
measure  of  self-preservation.  The  sentiment  as  expressed  by  Chan- 
cellor Kent  is  the  correct  one  :  "  The  parent  who  sends  his  son  into 
the  world  uneducated  defrauds  the  state  of  a  citizen  and  bequeathes 
to  it  a  nuisance."  It  is  this  belief  element  which  Judaism  regards 
as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  healthy  existence  of  the  schoola, 
i.  e.,  they  shall  be  public  schools. 

This  means  two  things,  first,  that  they'  shall  be  essentially  and 
completely  under  the  control  of  the  public  and  secular  authori- 
ties, and  second,  that  they  shall  be  upheld  and  supported  by  the 
public,  morally  as  well  as'materially. 

The  public  schools  are  essentially  the  children  of  the  State.  It 
is  their  parent  and  support.  In  them  lie  cradled  the  future  destin- 
ies of  the  republic,  the  fledglings  that  shall  soon  put  on  the  broad 
pinions  of  citizenship.  As  such  they  must  remain  under  influence 
and  authority  that  are  purely  secular.  They  must  be  kept  aloof 
from  every  sectarian  tendency.  Judaism  as  an  institution  is  cer- 
tainly not  an  irreligious  one.  Its  adherents  can  not  be  classed  among 
those  opposed  to  religious  instruction.  None  more  earnestly  than 
they  desire  the  widest  diffusion  and  the  universal  possession  of  relig- 
ious knowledge.  Yet  Judaism  believes  that  religious  instruction 
of  any  kind  or  character  has  no  place  in  the  public  schools.  Relig- 
ious teaching  shall  have  its  sway  in  the  church,  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  in  the  home,  but  not  in  the  public  schools. 

Happily  our  country  is  one  where  Church  and  State  are  divided. 
These  two  great  factors  of  human  progress  have  here  found  their 
legitimate  stations,  working  harmoniously  and  jointly  in  the  same 
great  cause  of  uplifting  the  human  family,  yet  each  working  in 
its  own  peculiar  way,  and  each  pursuing  its  own  peculiar  path. 
These  paths  run  side  by  side  like  parallel  lines ;  and  like  true  par- 
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allel  lines,  they  should  never  come  together.  The  pride  of  our 
■country  is  its  independence.  It  is  the  empire  of  liberty,  civil  and 
religious,  which,  please  God,  shall  never  die.  In  the  city  where 
stands  my  synagogue,  stands  old  historic  St.  John's  Church.  'Twas 
in  this  very  building  the  eloquent  Patrick  Heory  sounded  the  key- 
note of  our  national  anthem,  when  he  said,  "  I  know  not  what 
course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death !  "  and  the  old  commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  all  the  States 
of  the  Union  as  they  flung  the  folds  of  their  banners  to  the  breeze, 
repeated  the  cry,*  and  said  that  "  liberty  was  to  be  preserved,"  nor 
sheathed  their  swords  till  liberty  was  assured.  The.  glorious  Bar- 
tholdi  statue,  here  in  the  harbor  of  our  country's  metropolis,  holds 
forth  the  light  of  liberty  to  all  who  would  thereby  find  the  way. 
But  the  introduction  of  even  the  simplest  kind  of  religious  exer- 
cise in  an  institution  of  a  public  nature,  that  is  designed  for  all 
the  people  and  supported  by  all  the  people,  jars  at  once  upon  the 
harmony  of  our  national  independence.  It,  of  a  necessity  from 
which  there  is  no  escape,  must  favor  some  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  one  class  of  people  in  this 
country,  who,  while  proportionately  paying  as  much  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  schools,  are  yet  compelled  to  withdraw 
their  children  from  them,  because  of  the  interference  with  their 
religious  convictions,  which  they  find  therein.  They  are  forced  to 
build  and  maintain  parochial  schools,  in  order  that  the  religious 
convictions  of  their  children  may  be  untainted  by  any  instruction 
from  unauthorized  books  or  unordained  sources.  Even  among 
those  who  attend  the  public  schools,  there  is  division,  estrangement 
and  separation.  And  striking  a  still  greater  and  more  dangerous 
evil,  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  is  often  denied,  contra- 
dicted and  even  ridiculed  in  the  home,  thus  placing  the  mind  of 
the  child  in  uncertainty  on  the  cross-roads  of  parental  and  peda- 
gogic authority. 

In  the  vast  heterogeneous  mass  which  makes  up  the  American 
people  to-day,  with  the  many  different  elements  of  civilization  and 
varying  degrees  of  religious  training,  who  can  determine  on  a  creed 
that  shall  satisfy  the  heart  and  conscience  and  all  the  people?  And 
there  is  none  whose  right  to  satisfaction  shall  not  be  recognized. 

It  is  this  right  of  the  individual  to  be  recognized  that  made  our 
nation  what  it  is  to-day.  The  attempt  at  the  denial  of  this  right 
sent  the  Mayflower  of  the  Puritans  to  battle  with  unknown  seas, 
till  its  keel  grounded  on  the  ledge  of  Plymouth  rock.     The  asser- 
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tion  of  this  right  roused  our  revolutionary  sires,  took  them  from 
their  plows,  and  made  Boston  Harbor  and  Lexington  and  Concord 
watchwords  of  the  people.  The  consciousness  of  the  possession  of 
this  right  makes  every  American  citizen  to-day  prouder  than  a 
king,  nobler  than  throned  monarch.  Therefore  not  to  disturb  this 
right,  not  to  cross  the  line  that  lies  between  the  parallel  paths  of 
Church  and  State,  Judaism  declares  that  the  public  schools  shall  be 
purely  and  completely  secular.  Its  sentiment  is  voiced  by  its  own 
philosopher,  Mendelssohn,  who  (in  his  book  Jerusalem)  has  said, 
"  The  State  has  no  right  to  appoint  men  to  teach  and  enforce  certain 
special  religious  principles."  Says  Judaism,  let  the  public  schools- 
be  public  schools,  dedicated  by  the  State  to  innocence  and  education. 
Let  the  children  of  the  Republic  furrow  the  broad  and  limitless  fields 
of  secular  knowledge,  under  secular  guidance)  all  equal— all  free — all 
alike,  unhampered  by  aught  that  shall  divide  or  separate. 

The  second  point  maintained  as  necessary  to  the  healthy  exist- 
ence of  the  schools  is  that  they  shall  be  morally  as  well  as  mate- 
rially supported  and  upheld  by  all  the  people.  Judaism  believes 
-  that  the  schools  erected  by  the  Government  are  the  most  fitting  ones 
in  which  the  children  of  the  Government  shall  their  receive  their 
secular  training.  While  not  wishing  to  derogate  in  the  slightest 
from  such  schools  as  may  have  been,  for  any  cause  whatsoever^ 
erected  outside  of  the  public  schools,  yet  it  is  in  the  public  schools 
alone  that  the  true  democracy  of  our  country  is  displayed.  It  is  ia 
them  only  where  is  best  seen  the  broad  basis  on  which  our  govern- 
ment rests,  the  basis  of  equality.  Later  in  life  men  raise  up  dis- 
tinctions between  each  other — wealth  draws  a  terrible  chasm  between 
people.  At  college,  at  the  bar  of  justice,  in  the  church,  in  social 
relations,  the  favorite  of  fortune  gains  recognition,  often  unmerited;: 
even  at  the  ballot-box  wealth  has  only  too  great  a  power.  But  in 
the  schools  the  lines  are  not  yet  drawn.  Here  in  truth  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  knowledge.  The  child  of  the  hod-carrier  and  the- 
child  of  the  millionaire  raav  sit  on  the  same  bench.  The  son  of  the 
cobbler  may  thrash  the  son  of  the  rich  man  for  whom  his  father 
cobbles ;  rags  rub  elbows  with  silks  ;  tattered  caps  hang  on  the  nail 
beside  velvet  ones,  and  torn  shoes  often  lead  patent  leathers  up  the 
rugged  hill  of  learning.  Nowhere  is  the  perfect  equality,  the  true 
democracy  of  our  government  so  plainly  shown.  In  view  of  this 
supreme  fact,  and  in  view  of  the  excellence  of  the  public  schools,  as 
established,  it  is  a  serious  error,  as  well  as  a  most  unnecessary  step* 
that  a  child,  except  for  cogent  causes,  should  be  withheld  from  the 
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public  schools.  Sending  a  child  to  a  private  institution  of  learning 
creates  a  distinction  that  is  bound  to  have  its  effect  on  the  children 
both  there  and  in  the  public  schools.  They  will  wonder  why  these 
children  are  sent  to  private  schools.  Are  they  of  finer  or  of  coarser 
clay,  that  the  public  schools  can  not  contain  them?  The  child  can 
not  but  note  the  difference,  in  its  own  instinctive  way  be  impressed 
by  it,  and  feel  that  after  all,  all  of  us  are  not  alike,  we  are  not  all  of 
us  equal  children  of  the  State,  and  the  flag  of  our  country  falls  un- 
evenly upon  those  beneath  it. 

Judaism  does  not  and  will  not  build  parochial  schools.  It  is  true 
that  the  child  of  Jewish  parents  are  subject  to  insult  and  often 
injustice  at  the  hands  of  scholars  and  even  of  teachers ;  it  is  true 
that  the  Jewish  child  is  compelled  to  listen  to  what  is  emphatically 
a  Christian  service  at  the  opening  of  school;  to  hear  its  own  parents 
and  ancestors  and  itself  doomed  to  eternal  damnation,  yet  in  spite 
of  these  drawbacks  Jewish  parents  send  their  children  to  the  public 
schools,  because  they  love  learning  and  they  love  law,  and  they  be- 
lieve that  the  public  school  system  of  America  is  the  embodiment 
of  them  both,  that  approaches  nearest  to  the  perfection  allotted  to 
humanity.  For  the  same  reason  the  first  care  of  the  Jewish  relief 
societies  that  receive  the  Russian  immigrants,  is  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  grown  ones  the  English  language  that  they  may  enter 
the  public  schools  and  receive  the  touch  and  the  influence  of  Ameri- 
can culture  and  American  citizenship. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  of  admonition  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
While  we  rejoice  in  the  equality  of  all  men  in  the  eyes  of  the  govern- 
ment, we  are  endangered  by  an*  aristocracy  whose  pretence  to  ex- 
clusiveness  and  caste  is  as  strong  as  any  of  the  nobilities  of  the  old 
word  monarchies.  From  the  recent  scandals  that  have  issued  forth, 
it  is  as  corrupt.  '  Tis  ja  time  "  when  wealth  accumulates  and  men 
decay." 

The  first  effect  of  this  exclusiveness  is  seen  in  the  tendency,  that 
recognizing  the  equalizing  and  leveling  influence  of  the  public 
schools,  sends  the  children  of  the  "  noble  born  "  to  private  institutes, 
academies,  seminaries,  etc.  I  fain  would  flatter  myself  that  none  of 
Judaism's  followers  have  been  touched  by  this,  but  I  fear  I  can  not. 
I  fear  there  are  some  whose  fortune  has  outrun  their  discretion; 
and  I  appeal  to  you,  my  brothers,  when  you  shall  all  have  returned 
to  your  homes  for  the  labors  of  a  new  year,  that  you  will  teach 
among  the  people  the  true  Judaism  that  recognizes  the  public  schools 
as  the  only  proper  school  for  the  children  of  the  Republic.    Let 
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these,  so  far  as  their  scope  extends,  embrace  alljthe  children  of  the 
republic.  Let  them  suck  knowledge  from  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
goddess  of  our  common  country.  Let  then  all  lie  cradled  upon  the 
snowy  hillocks  of  Liberty's  virgin  breasts,  where 

"  Gently  instructed,  they  may  hence  depart, 

Greatly  in  peace  of  thought,  and  have  their  fill, 

Of  knowledge  as  each  vessel  can  contain." 

—Milton. 

Let  them  above  all  things  learn  that  which  the  public  schools,  and 
the  public  schools  alone  can  teach,  that  to  be  an  American  citizen 
is  to  be  greater  than  a  king: 
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[Appendix  D.] 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS  UPON  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV. 

DR.  LIEBMAN  ADLER. 

By  Rev.  I.  S.  Moses. 
(From  the  Report  of  the  Official  Stenographer.) 

If  the  honor  to  be  paid  to  a  dear  departed  friend  must  be  meas- 
ured by  the  standard  of  his  work  anfl  the  influence  which  he  wielded 
in  his  life,  the  words  which  I  am  about  to  speak  would  be  too  feeble 
and  inadequate  to  do  justice  to  the  great  dead  whose  name  still  lin- 
gers like  a  sweet  melody  on  the  lips  of  those  who  knew  him  and 
loved  him  For  Liebman  Adler  belonged  to  those  few  noble  spirits 
whom  God  from  time  to  time  sends  to  this  earth,  that  through  them 
men  shall  learn  to  find  the  true  way  of  life.  His  mission  on  earth 
was  to  reveal  a  part  of  the  Divine  Nature ;  the  quality  of  love  and 
peace  holding  and  uniting  mankind  in  the  service  of  Qod. 

We  are  accustomed  to  classify  our  great  men  according  to  a  few 
patterns  or  types,  and  to  measure  their  importance  by  that  stand- 
ard. The  benefactor,  the  statesman,  the  scholar,  the  reformer,  the 
martyr,  the  poet,  the  artist,  the  hero,  these  are  the  few  names  and 
attributes  by  which  we  are  accustomed  to  know  our  great  men.  But 
Liebman  Adler  was  a  type  of  his  own,  fashioned  after  no  pattern, 
but  cast  in  the  mold  of  his  own  individuality. 

We  may  call  him  the  ideal  priest,  the  priest  of  the  Most  High. 
He  was  one  of  those  natures  who  pass  modestly  and,  perhaps,  un- 
heeded through  life  like  a  far-off  star  that  traverses  the  heavens, 
and,  having  passed,  its  rays  and  warmth  are  seen  and  felt  later  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  He  was  of  that  type  and  that  cast 
seldom  beheld  on  earth,  and  when  we  see  them  we  think  that  they 
belong  to  the  average  mass  of  mankind.  When  the  life  has  dark- 
ened, then  the  eye  beholds  the  true  man  and  the  true  greatness. 

He  was  a  priest.  And  there  is  this  difference  to  be  noticed  be- 
tween the  priest  and  the  prophet.  The  prophet  may  inspire  men  to 
higher  thoughts,  may  open  to  the  mind  a  grander  vision ;  he  may 
infuse  enthusiasm  into  the  commonest  affairs  of  life,  and  lead  and 
move  men  to  higher  aims.    But  the  prophet  is  also  he  who,  when 
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meeting  with  resistance,  will  strike  and  destroy.  When  Moses, 
bringing  down  the  tablets  of  the  law  from  the  mount,  beheld  the 
people  in  rebellion,  he  broke  in  pieces  the  forms  of  the  law  because 
then  he  thought  them  without  value.  Elijah,  when  meeting  with 
resistance,  exhibited  his  anger  and  his  rage  by  destroying  the  lives 
of  four  hundred  prophets  of  Baal.  The  priest  does  not  destroy. 
The  priest  does  not  come  to  kill.  The  priest  does  not  pull  down  the 
walls  over  the  heads  of  others.  The  priest  builds  up  altars  and 
fans  the  flame  of  devotion  to  the  higher  and  nobler  purposes  of 
humanity.  The  priest  infuses  reverence  and  enthusiasm  into  the 
common  relations  of  life,  and  sanctifies  all  the  functions  of  hu- 
manity. 

To  such  a  life,  to  such  a  priesthood,  was  Liebman  Adler  devoted 
from  his  youth.  For  from  his  earliest  childhood,  when  only  ten 
years  old,  when  he  was  asked  what  he  was  going  to  be,  he  answered : 
a  teacher.  To  be  a  teacher  meant,  in  his  time,  to  lead  a  life  of  de- 
votion and  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  interest  of  others. 

The  time  of  his  mental  development  and  of  his  preparation  was 
in  a  period  of  Israel's  awakening  from  th$  long  sleep  of  centuries. 
It  was  the  time  when  the  great  Corsican  had  destroyed  the  thrones 
of  Europe.  It  was  the  time  when  freedom  had  kindled  its  torch  and 
enlightenment  was  spreading  over  all  the  earth.  It  was  the  time 
when  Israel,  too,  awakened  and  reclaimed  its  birthright  of  religious 
and  political  emancipation.  It  was  at  that  time  when  men  who  had 
studied  the  Talmud  drank  in  eagerly  the  wisdom  of  the  philosophi- 
cal schools.  They  who  were  the  disciples  of  the  Rabbis  of  old,  also 
became  docile  pupils  of  Wolf,  Kant  and  Hegel.  It  was  at  that  time 
when  that  child  was  born,  that  son  was  given  unto  us,  who  brought 
us  redemption  from  the  thraldom  of  book  authority.  Many  are  the 
brilliant  names,  many  are  the  glorious  and  shining  stars  on  the 
Heaven  of  modern  Judaism  who  fought  the  great  battle  of  our 
emancipation.  Many  are  those  who  wrestled  for  us  and  brought 
down  from  the  heavens  a  new  law  and  a  new  inspiration,  and  that 
movement  was  then  born  which  is  called  the  science  of  Judaism. 

Compared  with  those  heroes,  with  the  masters  of  the  early  reform 
movement,  our  lamented  brother,  Liebman  Adler,  falls  short  in  the 
estimation  of  those  for  whom  reform,  and  reform  only,  is  a  measure 
of  greatness,  and  they  will  perhaps  deny  to  our  venerable  friend 
equal  rank  and  place  with  the  saints  of  the  new  heaven.  But  I 
claim  for  our  brother  as  high  a  rank  as  is  accorded  to  the  master 
minds  of  Reformed  Judaism.    It  is  true  lie  can  not  be  compared  for 
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erudition  with  a  Geiger,  his  was  not  the  wide  sweep  of  knowledge  of 
a  Samuel  Adler,  nor  had  he  that  crystalline  clearness,  that  acute 
philosophical  thought,  that  characterized  Samuel  Hirsch.  And  his 
was  not  the  gift,  the  divine  gift  of  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  of 
Isaac  M.  Wise,  who  breathed  new  life  into  the  glimmeririg  ashes, 
who  brought  up  from  the  grave  those  who  seem  to  be  dead,  who 
possess  that  power  that  can  call  into  existence  living  armies  and 
bring  up  from  the  long  slumber  men  and  women  who  will  march  in 
conquest  of  the  highest  aims  of  this  earth.  This  was  not  Liebman 
Adler's  gift  nor  quality.  And  still  I  claim  for  him  an  equal  place 
among  those  who  are  assembled  here,  and  among  those  who  have 
preceded  us,  and  are  now,  whither  we  shall  follow.  For.  they  have 
given  impetus  and  direction  to  the  new  movement.  They  have 
cleared  away  the  rubbish.  They  have  laid  the  foundations  upon 
which  the  new  structure  is  to  be  reared.  But  Adler  was  a  priest,  if 
not  a  prophet.  He  was  a  priest  who,  like  Aaron  of  old,  stood  jvj 
D^nn  p21  D^non  between  a  generation  with  all  its  religious  views 
and  customs  fixed,  and  a  new  generation  struggling  for  life. 

He  stood  between  the  border  lines  of  a  past  dying,  and  the  future 
rising  before  us.  And  his  ministration  was  to  keep  alive,  not  to 
destroy.  To  fan  into  a  flame  the  slumbering  spark,  not  to  crush 
and  to  trample  under  foot  the  sacred  tradition.  You  have  heard 
that  sometimes  after  a  battle  has  been  fought,  and  the  armies  have 
retreated  from  the  battle-field,  they  to  whom  is  given  the  charge 
of  caring  for  the  wounded  and  the  sick  and  to  bury  the  dead,  go 
forth  in  silence  to  thier  task.  They  carry  the  corpses  and  deposit 
them  in  a  common  grave.  A  story  is  told,  that  once  the  bearers 
brought  in  one  whom  they  deposited  with  other  corpses  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave.  While  the  simple  military  ceremonies  were 
conducted,  he  not  being  dead,  awakened  to  the  sad  reality  of  being 
buried  alive,  cried  out  in  feeble  tones :  "Do  not  bury  me,  I  am  not 
dead."  But  the  corporal  in  charge  who  did  not  understand  that 
cry,  said:  "Roll  him  down,  he  is  dead,  he  only  pretends  to  be 
alive."  So  there  were  many  who,  in  the  frantic  fanaticism  for 
change,  had  thrown  into  the  grave  wounded,  sick  and  dying 
together  with  the  dead.  Bury  your  ceremonies!  Bury  your 
forms  !  Bury  sacred  reminiscences  and  your  vital  traditions  !  They 
are  dead !  And  when  the  poor  Sabbath  cried  out  wounded  in  the 
harsh  conflict  of  commercial  competition  cried  out :  "  I  am  not 
yet  dead,  do  not  bury  me  alive,"  the  answer  comes :  "  Thou  art 
dead;  thou  only  pretendest  to  be  alive."    Liebman  Adler  said  be* 
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fore  he  died :  "  Be  not  hasty  wtth  my  burial ;  take  time."  And  so 
also  in  his  ministrations.  He  said :  "  Hasten  slowly ;  not  all  is 
dead  which  is  declared  dead  by  those  who  with  cruel  hand  and 
harsh  voice,  call  out :  '  Bury,  bury  the  dead.'  " 
.  And  so  he  worked.  Coming  to  this  country  in  his  42d  year,  after 
a  ministration  as  a  teacher  in  his  native  town  where  he  proved  that 
he  was  not  averse  to  progress,  when  progress  seemed  to  him  a  help 
to  a  purer  life,  he  first  settled  in  Detroit.  His  was  eminently  the  tra- 
ditional, or  the  Talmudical  standpoint.  But  what  is  this  Talmudical 
position?  It  is  the  conviction  that  Judaism  is  a  continual  growth, 
a  continual  development,  that  at  no  time  was  Judaism  a  concluded 
and  sealed  work,  that  at  no  time  could  one  say  thus  far  and  no 
farther.  For  him  Judaism  meant  the  mental,  the  moral,  the  his- 
torical development  of  all  life  in  Israel  and  the  reverence  for  all 
that  the  house  of  Israel  has  produced.  Therefore,  he  thought  that, 
as  Judaism  did  not  begin  with  him,  it  will  not  end  with  him,  and 
that  it  is  not  for  one  man  to  say  what  Judaism  is,  or  what  it  is  not, 
and  it  is  not  for  one  congregation  to  say :  Within  our  walls  is  the 
true  religion,  and  they  who  are  without  are  either  steeped  in  igno- 
rance or  tainted  by  hypocrisy.  It  is  not  meet  for  one  congregation 
to  separate  itself  from  the  rest,  from  the  community  of  Israel,  but 
together  they  must  work  and  together  they  must  march,  and  in  all 
phases  of  our  religious  life,  from  the  most  orthodox  to  the  most 
radical,  they  all  represent  the  Jewish  thought  and  the  Jewish  life. 
And  because  he  stood  upon  this  historical  basis  he  could  be  truly 
tolerant  to  those  who  differed  from  him  in  their  religious  opinions, 
differed  from  him  most  radically ;  but  in  whom  he  recognized  the 
true  ring  of  Jewish  conviction,  in  spite  of  all  our  modern  phrases, 
and  of  whom  he  knew  and  believed  that  they  strove  to  spin  the 
thread  of  Jewish  thought  to  its  utmost  possibility,  and  to  weave  it 
into  the  pattern  of  the  new  time. 

He  was  not  only  tolerant,  he  was  also  truly  modest.  He  was 
modest  like  Moses  of  old,  of  whom  Scripture  says,  that  he  was  the 
humblest  of  all  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  a  different  read- 
ing must  be  accorded  to  this  sentence  in  reference  to  Liebman 
Adler.  He  was  humble  not  only  to  the  rich  of  his  congregation, 
but  before  all  men,  even  those  lowliest  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  he 
was  modest,  because  all  true  greatness  is  modest.  And  this  modesty 
did  not  spring  from  weakness,  but  from  spiritual  strength  and  moral 
grandeur.  This  could  be  seen  and  could  be  heard  in  his  sermons. 
All  his  sermons  were  very  simple.     His  words  were  sometimes  very 
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commonplace.  But  the  hearer  knew  that  behind  the  word  stood  the 
man,  stood  the  true  character  that  commanded  respect.  Our  mod- 
ern preachers  know  more  elocution  than  our  poor  Adler  knew,  and 
they  know  how  to  hide  the  scanty  thought  behind  brilliant  meta- 
phors, and  charm  the  audience  from  week  to  week  by  a  new  set  of 
gestures.  Our  venerable  and  venerated  friend  had  none  of  the 
tricks  of  the  modern  preacher.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  any  one 
here  present.  He  was  so  simple  that  the  majority,  the  average  lis- 
tener, thought,  and  this  is  the  famous,  the  well-known  and  highly 
reputed  Liebman  Adler.  But  the  knowing  ones,  they  who  heard 
him  and  now  they  who  read  his  sermons,  saw  a  spirit  divine  re- 
vealed in  his  words.  For  me,  as  well  as  for  you  all,  but  for  me  es- 
pecially, he  was  a  dear  teacher.  During  the  last  decade  of  his  life 
he  had  received  a  pension,  and  in  comfort  led  a  retired  life.  But  he 
was  not  shelved.  In  his  silence  he  was  most  eloquent.  While  he 
sat  in  his  pew  and  listened  to  a  younger  preacher,  he  was  the 
teacher,  he  was  the  inspirer,  he  was  the  proclaimer  of  truth,  be- 
cause in  his  presence  no  lie  could  be  spoken  and  no  pretense  and  no 
make-believe  could  be  uttered  to  a  congregation.  These  last  ten 
years  were  the  years  of  his  true  ministry  in  Chicago,  and  he  made 
use  of  them  in  publishing  some  of  his  sermons,  not  for  vanity  and 
not  for  gain,  for  Jewish  publications,  let  it  be  repeated  here,  are  not 
a  very  paying  business.  He  was  urged,  he  was  pressed,  into  this 
publication,  and  from  his  own  savings,  and  by  the  munificence  of  a 
few  friends,  he  was  enabled,  shortly  before  his  death,  to  issue  a  third 
volume.  They  fill  a  whole  room  in  the  house  from  floor-  to  ceiling. 
They  are  there.  A  few  copies  have  found  their  way  into  the  house 
of  Israel.  This  is  the  sad  fate  of  Jewish  publications.  First,  hard 
to  publish,  difficult  to  bring  out,  and  then  difficult  to  stow  away. 

He  was  free  of  those  vanities  and  of  those  childish  jealousies 
that  seem  to  be  the  inevitable  infantile  illnesses  of  modern  Rabbis. 
He  was  without  envy.  Whether  a  colleague  received  $5,000,  or 
910,000,  or  even  $12,000,  or  another  only  $1,200,  he  was  satisfied 
with  what  he  had,  and  could  call  his  own.  And  in  his  last  will — 
that  beautiful,  wonderful  document  which  may  rank  with  the  finest, 
with  the  holiest  writings — he  said  to  his  children :  "  Hasten  not 
after  riches,  but  seek,  each  one  of  you,  in  his  own  vocation,  the 
highest  satisfaction,  and  you  will  be  rich,  and  you  will  be  happy." 

He  had  not  even  the  ambition  of  the  obscurest  Rabbi  in  this 
country,  to  publish  a  Jewish  newspaper  or  to  make  a  prayer-book. 
He  was  free  of  all  these  vagaries.    For  him  the  old  prayer-book 
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was  good  enough.  He  could  pray  from  every  book.  I  believe  be 
could  pray  without  any  book.  For  to  him  everything  was  a  means 
of  devotion.  For  him  religion  was  not  laid  down  in  paragraph  and 
in  chapter.  Though  a  Talmudical  Jew,  the  forms  and  the  customs 
were  not  to  him  burdens  and  fetters,  but  rather  means  and  help  to 
a  better  and  higher  life.  And  so  he  -worked,  and  so  was  also  his 
death  the  death  of  a  righteous  one.  His  suffering  he  took  not  as  a 
punishment,  but  as  a  last  probation. 

For  us  he  was  a  guide  and  a  teacher,  and  in  his  life,  as  in  his 
death,  he  kindled  for  us  a  flame  in  which  our  own  shortcomings,  our 
own  failings,  shall  be  consumed,  and  all  that  is  impure  shall  fall 
down  as  ashes,  and  all  that  is  best  in  us  shall  rise.  So  much  he  has 
done  for  us. 

And  now  what  shall  we  do  for  him  ?  His  congregation  unlike  so 
many  congregations  who,  when  the  minister  is  getting  old,  and  the 
gray  hairs  silver  his  brow,  say :  "  We  must  get  rid  of  him,  he  is  get- 
ting old  and  will  become  a  burden  to  us ; "  unlike  such,  they  gave 
him  a  pension,  sufficient  to  live,  and  [  believe  almost  as  large  as 
the  salary  of  a  Professor  of  our  Cincinnati  College.  It  does  not  take 
much  to  beat  that.  But  he  had  enough ;  he  could  live  comfortably, 
because  he  was  satisfied  with  what  he  had.  No  doubt,  when  you 
come  to  Chicago  next  year  and 'you  admire  the  tall  buildings,  the 
magnificent -structures,  the  palaces  wherein  will  be  stored  the  arts 
and  the  industries  and  the  wonders  of  the  age,  you  will  also  go  out 
to  the  cemetery  where  rests  Liebman  Adler  and  behold  the  marble 
monument  at  his  grave.  But  shall  that  be  all  ?  If  you  had  labored 
for  seventy  or  eighty  years  and  you  should  think  that  a  stone  on 
the  grave  shall  be  the  reward  for  all  that  you  have  done,  how  sad  a 
lot !  I  believe  the  time  has  come  that  we  must  set  a  monument  for 
our  great  men  not  in  marble,  and  not  in  words,  but  in  deeds.  The 
Cincinnati  Hebrew  Union  College  was  the  child  of  his  heart  He 
had  not  the  means  to  endow  it,  for  few  are  the  rich  Rabbis  in  this 
land,  or  any  other  land — perhaps  on  some  other  star  Rabbis  may 
be  richer,  but  on  this  earth  they  are  not  endowed  with  worldly 
goods.  But  by  his  inspiration  his  brother  gave  the  first  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  Hebrew  Union  College  and  thereby  set  an 
example  that  made  the  College  possible.  I  know  in  his  sickness 
he  often  wished  that  he  could  bequeathe  to  the  College  something, 
not  for  the  glory  of  his  life,  but  for  the  good  of  others.  And  I  be- 
lieve it  is  not  out  of  place,  nor  out  of  time,  when  I  say  we  shall  not 
separate  and  go  to  our  homes  without  having  made  provision  for  the 
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establishment  of  a  Chair  for  Jewish  History  and  Literature  in  the  Hebrew 
Union  College ;  to  be  known  as  the  Liebman  Adler  Endowment.  This  is  the 
mine  I  wished  to  spring  on  you,  of  which  I  told  you  this  forenoon.  I 
am  authorized  by  my  colleague,  Dr.  Hirsch,  who  will  assist  me  in 
this  work  in  Chicago,  to  say  that  at  least  in  the  two  congregations 
and  also  in  the  other  congregation,  in  the  Zion,  $5,000  shall  be 
raised,  probably  ten.  But  I  will  not  promise  more  than  we  can 
indeed  realize ;  $5,000  is  the  offering  which  Chicago  lays  upon  the 
altar  in  memory  of  Liebman  Adler.  And  now  come  forth,  men  of 
Israel,  leaders  and  teachers,  the  Secretary  will  take  down  the  name 
and  the  sum  which  each  Rabbi,  in  his  estimation  of  the  generosity 
of  his  congregation,  may  contribute.  Let  him  also  measure  his  own 
strength,  like  the  deer  before  it  leaps.  Let  him  also  make  his  own  con- 
tribution and  summing  up,  mention  the  whole  amount  here,  and  I  am, 
sure  that  the  rich  cities  and  the  great  wealthy  congregations  of  this 
land  represented  here  to-night  will  not  stand  back,  and  will  not 
allow  Chicago  to  have  the  laurel  wreath  of  honor  and  of  victory. 
Come  forth  and  mention  your  names  and  mention  also  the  amounts 
which  you  will  contribute.  New  York  and  New  Orleans  and  Mil- 
wankee  and  Kansas  City  and  Nashville  and  Charleston,  and  the 
South  and  North  and  every  one.  This  is  the  method  I  have  seen  in 
the  Unitarian  Assembly  when  two  years  ago  they  raised  $26,000  in 
one  evening  for  a  Parker  Memorial.  And  shall  we  not  do  the  same 
thing  for  our  great  ones?  Shall  they  molder  in  the  dust  and  be 
forgotten?  Almost,  might  I  say;  like  our  sainted  Dr.  Lilienthal, 
shall  they  be  forgotten  as  though  they  had  never  been?  No,  a  chair 
shall  be  erected  for  every  one  of  our  noble  ones  in  that  college 
from  whence  go  forth  the  soldiers  to  fight  against  darkness  and 
hypocrisy,  they  who  have  been  touched  by  the  live  coal  of  inspira- 
tion, they  who  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  this  venerable  teacher,  Dr. 
Isaac  M.  Wise,  so  that  by  honoring  the  dead,  we  shall  also  honor 
the  living  one.  We  know  not  how  long  this  one  will  stay  among 
us.  God  protect  him,  God  bless  him,  and  keep  him  with  us  for 
many  years  to  come.  But  we  are  only  human,  and  we  know  not 
who  first,  whether  the  younger  or  the  older,  will  be  summoned  to 
depart.  Let  us  honor  him  by  helping  to  make  firm  for  all  ages  to 
come  the  child  of  his  heart  and  the  work  of  his  life,  so  that  thereby 
we  shall  be  true  to  what  I  have  said  of  Liebman  Adler,  to  stand 
between  the  dead  and  the  living,  to  link  life  and  death,  time  and 
eternity,  Amen. 
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Mid-Winter  Convention 


OF  THE 


Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 


The  Mid-Winter  Session  of  the  Central  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can Rabbis  which  was  decided  upon  at  the  Third  Annual  Conven- 
tion, was  held  in  the  vestry-rooms,  of  the  Temple  of  the  "  Wash- 
ington Hebrew  Congregation,"  in  the  City  of  Washington,  on 
Monday,  December  5,  1892. 

The  honorable  President,  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  called  the  meeting  to 
order  promptly  at  9:30  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  invited  Rev.  S.  Stern, 
of  Washington,  to  lead  in  prayer. 

In  the  absence  of  the  regular  officers,  Rabbi  Schlesinger,  of 
Albany,  was  appointed  temporary  Vice-President,  and  Rabbi  Win. 
Rosenau,  of  Baltimore,  temporary  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  following  order  of  business  arranged  by  the  Executive 
Committee  in  their  meeting  held,  Sunday,  December  4th,  at  8 
o'clock  p.  m.,  was  presented,  and  after  reading  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Conference  as  their  order  of  proceedings. 

The  sessions  of  the  Mid-Winter  Convention  of  the  Central  Con- 
ference, of  American  Rabbis  shall  be  held  in  the  vestry-rooms  of 
the  Temple  of  the  "  Washington  Hebrew  Congregation,"  begin- 
ning, Monday,  December  5th,  at  9 :30  o'clock  and  concluding  with 
a  public  session  in  the  Temple,  Monday  evening  at  8  o'clock. 

Opening  prayer  by  Rev.  S.  Stern,  of  Washington. 
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Action  on  Resolutions  adopted  at  the  New  York  Convention,  to 
hold  a  Jewish  Denominational  Congress  and  to  represent  Judaism 
at  the  World's  Fair  Parliament  of  Religions,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  "Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis."  Report  of  the 
Ritual  Committee  through  its  Chairman,  Dr.  M.  Mielziner; 
Report  of  Sabbath  School  Committee;  Report  of  Committee  on 
Hymn-Book. 

PUBLIC    SESSION. 

Invocation, -         Rev.  Dr.  S.  Hecht 

Address  of  Welcon  e,     -----  Rev.  S.  Stern 

Conference  Sermon, Dr.  I.  M.  Wise 

The  Independent  in  Religion,  Address,  -  Rev.  Dr.  Jos.  Silverman 
Israel's  Present  Duty,  Address,        -  Dr.  I.  S.  Moses 

Closing  Remarks,     -  -  IIoii.  Simon  Wolf, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Arrangements. 
Prayer  and  Benediction,  -  Rev.  R.  Benjamin 

It  was  moved  and  seconded,  that  if  no  objection  be  raised,  Rev. 
Alois  Kaiser,  of  Baltimore,  be  invited  to  read  a  paper  on  "Tradi- 
tional Jewish  Music"  when  the  report  of  the  Hymn-Book  Com- 
mittee is  received.     Carried. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  two  papers  to  be  presented  at  the 
evening  session  shall  be  those  of  Rabbi  I.  S.  Moses  and  Rabbi 
Joseph  Silverman.     Adopted  as  the  sense  of  the  Conference. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Columbian  Congress  of 
Religions  as  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Year  Book,  1892- 
93,  pages  31,  39,  was  presented  for  actjon.  President,  Dr.  I.  M. 
Wise  stated  that  according  to  the  resolutions  no  action  could  be 
taken  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Because  no  Jewish  scholar  has  as  yet  volunteered  to  take  up 
any  of  the  numerous  subjects  of  import  to  Judaism. 

2.  Because  to  invite  European  scholars  would  involve  an  ex- 
pense which  the  Conference  is  unable  to  meet. 
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In  response  to  the  question  as  to  the  rarity  of  Jewish  scholars 
volunteering  to  write  upon  a  given  subject  as  outlined  in  the 
plan,  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Conference  be  authorized,  to  print  a  circular  setting  forth 
the  plan  of  subjects,  for  distribution  throughout  Europe  and 
America,  and  invite  papers  thereon  to  be  sent  to  the  Executive 
Commitjbee  for  approval.     The  motion  was  lost. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Rabbi  Clifton  Levy,  that  the  Executive 
Committee  be  authorized  to  invite  Jewish  scholars  to  write  certain 
papers  to  be  presented  at  the  Columbian  Congress  of  all  Relig- 
ions." An  amendment  was  offered  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee be  empowered  to  offer  prizes  for  the  most  desirable  papers. 
The  motion  as  well  as  the  amendment  were  voted  down. 

The  President  in  earnest  suggestion  admonished  the  Confer- 
ence not  to  undervalue  the  importance  for  American  Judaism,  of 
participation  in  the  Parliament  of  Religions  and  reminded  all. of 
the  honor  that  must  surely  crown  Judaism,  the"  Mother  of  Relig- 
ion." 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis  request  the  co-operation  of  the  Union  of  Ameri- 
can Hebrew  Congregations  for  a  proper  presentation  of  Judaism 
at  the  Columbian  Congress  of  Religions.     Unanimously  carried. 

It  was  furthermore  moved  and  seconded  that  a  committee  of 
three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  officially  to  call  attention  to  the 
great  necessity  of  representing  and  presenting  Judaism  before 
the  enlightened  witnesses  to  the  truths  of  all  religions. 

The  motion  unanimously  prevailed  and  Rabbis  Silverman,  Moses 
and  Charles  S.  Levi  were  authorized  as  the  committee. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  unanimously  passed : 

In  accordance  with  the  outline  of  subjects  for  the  presentation 
of  Judaism  at  the  Columbian  Congress  of  Religions,  which  was 
adopted  at  the  Third  Annual  Convention  of  the  Conference  held 
in  New  York : 
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Resolved,  that  the  selection  of  subjects,  and  Jewish  scholars 
who  shall  prepare  papers  thereon  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Board  with  power  to  act  and  to  decide  the  method  of  presenting 
such  papers  at  this  Parliament  of  Religions,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  and  the  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

The  following  report  of  the  Ritual  Committee  was  presented 

and  read : 

Cincinnati,  December  2",  1892. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  in  Session  at  Washington. 

Gentlemen  : — I  sincerely  regret  that  circumstances  prevent  me 
from  attending  your  present  Convention ;  but  permit  me  to  assure 
you  that  I  shall  be  with  you  in  spirit,  and  take  the  heartiest  in- 
terest in  your  deliberations. 

As  chairman  of  the  Ritual  Committee,  I  have  the  honor  to  re- 
port that  in  accordance  with  your  resolution  at  the  New  York 
Convention,  the  first  part  of  the  Union  Prayer-book,  containing 
the  Sabbath,  the  Three  Festivals  and  the  Daily  Prayers,  has  been 
published. 

"Rev.  I.  S.  Moses,  the  efficient  Secretary  of  our  Committee  who 
had  charge  of  this  publication,  will  submit  a  copy  of  the  same  to 
your  honorable  body,  and  give  account  of  the  expenses  incurred 
in  the  publication. 

I  must  state  that  while  the  Secretary  deserves  the  greatest 
credit  for  the  time  and  labor  he  so  zealously  and  unselfishly  be- 
stowed on  this  work,  he  made  a  mistake  in  appending  to  the 
Prayer-book  some  material  which  had  not  been  submitted  to  the 
Ritual  Committee.  I  refer  to  the  Confirmation  and  Marriage 
Agenda,  and  to  the  Seder  Haggadah.  If  the  Central  Conference 
is  not  willing  to  approve  of  these  appendices,  ihey  might  easily 
be  eliminated  from  this  part  of  the  prayer-book,  and  in  a  more 
suitable  form  be  either  published  separately,  or  appended  to  the 
proposed  second  part  of  the  Union  Prayer-books. 

The  Ritual  Committee  intends  soon  to  hold  a  meeting,  in  which 
to  arrange  the  second  part  of  the  Union  Prayer-book,  containing 
services  for  Rosh  Hashonah  and  Yom  Kippur.  and  we  expect  to 
be  able  to  submit  our  work  to  the  next  Convention  of  the  Central 
Conference. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  further  success  of  the  Central 
Conference,  and  trusting  that  your  deliberations  will  contribute  to 
promote  the  sacred  cause  of  Judaism  which  we  all  have  at  heart,  I 
am,  gentlemen,     Yours  very  respectfully. 

Dr.  M.  Mielziner, 

Chairman  of  the  Ritual  Committee. 
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On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  taken  up  for  deliberation. 

The  regular  proceedings  were  interrupted  to  listen  to  Hon. 
Simon  Wolf,  who  extended  an  invitation  to  the  members  of  the 
Conference,  to  be  his  guests  after  the  evening  session  of  the  Con- 
ference. The  generous  invitation  was  heartily  accepted,  with 
thanks. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Confirmation  and  Marriage 
Agenda,  as  well  as  the  Seder  Haggadah,  appended  to  Part  1  of  the 
Union  Prayer-book,  be  concurred  in  by  the  Central  Conference, 
and  that  theRitual  Committee  be  empowered  to  add  such  other 
Confirmation  and  Marriage  Agenda,  as  shall  be  approved  of  by 
the  Conference.     Motion  prevailed. 

It  was  the  unanimous  order  of  the  Conference,  that  in  all  future 
editions  of  Part  I,  of  the  Union  Prayer-book,  the  Agendas  be 
eliminated  and  published  in  separate  form. 

On  motion  a  recess  was  taken  until  two  o'clock  P.  m. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

After  re-assembljng,  the  Conference  resumed  its  consideration 
on  the  report  of  the  Ritual  Committee. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  Part  I,  of  Union  Prayer-book 
as  presented,  be  considered  the  authorized  Ritual  of  the  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

Motion  was  carried  amid  great  applause. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  then  adopted. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  to  refer  to  a  committee  for  special 
publication,  the  Confirmation,  Marriage  and  Funeral  Agendas, 
also  the  Seder  Haggadah  and  all  such  prayers  and  devotional 
exercises,  that  go  to  make  up  the  domestic  service  of  the  Jewish 
Home-    Carried. 
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Rabbi  Gutman,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Hymn-book, 
stated  that  owing  to  lack  of  time  he  could  not  present  the  com- 
pleted report  of  his  committee,  but  would  report  progress  to  such 
extent  that  he  hoped  to  lay  before  the  next  Conference  the 
ground  work  for  the  Union  Hymnal. 

The  report  was  received,  and  on  motion  the  committee  was  given 
further  time  for  action. 

Rev.  S.  Stern  extended  the  information  that  the  Chaplains  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  invited  the  Con- 
ference to  appoint  two  of  its  members  to  open  the  proceedings  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  with  prayer,  on  Wednesday,  December 
7th.  President  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise  and  Dr.  Jos.  Silverman,  were  the 
choice  of  the  Conference  for  this  rare  privilege  and  honor. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  morning  session,  Rev. 
A.  Kaiser  read  his  paper  on  "  Traditional  Jewish  Music,"  and  the 
hymns  selected  for  illustration  were  beautifully  sung  by  Rev 
Wm.  Sparger,  of  New  York. 

On  motion  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Revs.  Kaiser 
and  Sparger,  for  the  instruction  and  pleasure  of  listening  to  the 
"  Ancient  Jewish  Melodies,"  which  President  Wise  promptly  ex- 
pressed. 

On  motion  the  number  of  the  Ritual  Committee  was  completed 
by  adding  the  names  of  Dr.  Jos.  Silverman,  of  New  York,  and 
Rev.  Ed.  Lew,  of  New  Haven.  The  chairman  of  the  Ritual  Com- 
mittee  was  instructed  to  substitute  the  passive  members  of  his 
committee  by  appointing  active  ones. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  complimentary  resolutions  of 
thanks  be  tendered  the  Rev.  S.  Stern,  to  the  "Washington  Hebrew 
Congregation,"  the  public  Press,  of  Washington,  and  the  Jewish 
Citizens  for  courtesies  extended,  and  these  resolutions  be  read  at 
the  Public  Night  Session.     Carried. 
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It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  thanks  of  the  Conference 
be  extended  to  the  Recording  Secretary,  Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi, 
fdr  arduous  labors  cheerfully  performed  in  compiling  the  Con- 
ference Year  Book  of  1892-93,  and  that  complimentary  resolutions 
be  read  at  the  Public  Night  Session.     Carried. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  Cantors,  Revs.  Sparger  and 
Kajser,  be  invited  to  aid  in  the  musical  part  of  the  evening's  pro- 
gramme.    Unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion  adjournment  was  had  until  8:15  p.  m. 


MONDAY  NIGHT  SESSION. 

Washington  Temple, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  5,  1892. 

The  closing  session  was  called  to  order  by  President  Dr.  I.  M. 
Wise,  who  invited  Dr.  Hecht  to  deliver  the  invocation. 

After  a  hymn  rendered  by  the  Temple  Choir,  Rev.  Stern  wel- 
comed the  Conference  on  behalf  of  his  Congregation.  Dr.  Wise 
then  delivered  the  Conference  sermon.  Rev.  Kaiser  followed  with 
a  beautiful  hymn  after  which  Mr.  L.  Abrahams  read  a  beautiful 
orginal  poem,  entitled  "Halleluyah." 

* 

Dr.  Jos.  Silverman  delivered  an  address  on  "  The  Independent 
in  Religion,"  after  which  Cantor  Sparger  sang  a  hymn  and  Rabbi 
I.  S.  Moses  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Present  Duty  and  Destiny  of 
Israel." 

Rabbi  Hecht  then  read  the  following  complimentary  resolu- 
tion: 

The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  convened  in  the 
City  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  December  5,  1892,  in  Mid-Winter 
session,  having  had  submitted  to  them  the  complete  Year  Book 
of  the  Conference  for  1892-93,  carefully  compiled  and  neatly 
printed,  desire  herewith  to  record  in  most  emphatic  manner 
their  high  appreciation  of  that  great  and  good  work,  so  zealously 
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and  efficiently  performed  by  their  worthy  and  honored  Secretary, 
the  Rev.  Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi. 

The  production  of  that  gratifying  result  demanded  a  sacrifice 
of  much  time,  talent  and  patience,  and  these  sacrifices  having 
been  brought  by  our  worthy  Brother,  Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi,  and 
brought  cheerfully  and  willingly,  he  is  eminently  entitled  to,  and 
is  herewith  made  the  recipient  of  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  as 
a  body,  and  of  the  individuals  comprising  it. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  Hecht. 

The  concluding  remarks  were  made  by  Hon.  Simon  Wolf,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements. 

The  following  resolutions  of  thanks  were  read  by  the  Secretary : 
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Washington  Hebrew  Congregation, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  5,  1892. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis j  in  Convention  assembled: 

Gentlemen  : — The  undersigned,  entrusted  with  the  pleasant  task 
of  giving  expression  to  the  sentiments  of  this  Conference,  convened 
in  the  National  Capitol,  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

As  we  are  about  to  conclude  the  labors  for  which  we  were  con- 
vened at  this  time,  to  perform  in  behalf,  and  for  the  best  interests  of 
our  beloved  and  cherished  Judaism,  we  recognize  ourselves  deeply 
indebted  to  the  Washington  Hebrew  Congregation,  for  the  kinaly 
hospitality  extended  to  us  during  our  sessions,  to  their  honored  and 
beloved  Rabbi,  our  worthy  Brother,  the  Rev.  L.  Stern,  through 
whose  efforts  our  meeting  here  has  been  made  both  pleasant  and 
profitable,  to  the  Press  of  the  City  of  Washington^  for  courtesies 
shown  us,  and  the  Jewish  Club  of  Washington,  whose  generous 
hospitality  was  so  freely  extended  us. 

We  beg  to  tender  the  Washington  Hebrew  Congregation^  the  Rev. 
L.  Stern,  the  Press  of  the  City,  and  the  Jewish  Club,  our  most  sin- 
cere and  heartfelt  thanks,  and  the  assurance  of  our  appreciation  of 
all  their  kindly  offices.  Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  Hecht. 

Rev.  R.  Benjamin  concluded  with  prayer  and  benediction,  and 
President  Wise  declared  the  Conference  adjourned,  to  convene 
again  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  at  such  time  as  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi,  Recording  Secretary. 

Rabbi  Wm.  Rosenau,  Assistant  Recording  Secretary. 
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The  following  is  the  Hat  of  members  attending  the  Mid-Winter 
Convention  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  held  in 
the  City  of  Washington  r  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise,  of  Cincinnati,  presided, 
and  Rabbi  Charles  Levi  of  the  same  city,  acted  as  Secretary.  There 
was  a  goodly  quorum  present,  composed  of  Rabbia  I.  M.  Wise, 
Charles  Levi,  David  Philipson  and  G.  Deutsch,  of  Cincinnati; 
Joseph  Silverman,  R.  Benjamin  and  William  Sparger,  of  New  York ; 
Joseph  Leucht,  Newark,  N.  J.;  M.  Shlesshiger,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  S. 
Hecht,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  A.  Gutmacher,  William  Rosenau,  T. 
Schanfarber,  and  A.  Kaiser,  Baltimore;  David  Levy,  Charleston, 
S.  C. ;  M.  Eisenberg,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Clifton  H.  Levy,  Lancaster, 
Pa.;  I.  S.  Moses,  Chicago;  Louis  Grossman,  Detroit;  Henry 
Berkowitz,  Philadelphia;  Israel  Aaron,  Buffalo;  J.  L.  Meyerberg, 
Goldsboro,  N,  C. ;  L.  Meyer,  Pittsburg,  and  Dr.  A.  Gutman, 
Syracuse. 

Rabiii  Chari.es  S.  Levi,  Recording  Secretary. 

Rabui  Wm.  Rosenau,  Aamtant  R'cording  Secretary. 
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THE  MEANING  OF  THE  SURVIVAL  OF  ISRAEL. 

A  paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis, 

Held  at  Washington,  I).  C,  1893. 

BY  ISAAC  S.  MOSES. 


"  No  passage  of  Scripture  has  more  often  been  quoted  as  indicat- 
ing the  universal  tendency  of  Israel's  religion,  than  those  words  of 
Isaiah  II :  2-4,  or  the  almost  identical  version  of  the  same  thought 
as  found  in  Micha  IV:  1-5.  I  prefer  the  latter  version  for  its 
greater  fullness." 

u  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  latter  days  that  the  mountain  of 
the  House  of  the  Lord  shall  stand  at  the  head  of  all  mountains  and 
be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it.  And 
many  peoples  will  go  say :  Come,  let  us  go  the  mount  of  the  Eter- 
nal, to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  He  will  teach  us  of  His 
ways,  and  we  shall  walk  in  His  paths,  for  from  Zion  shall  go  forth 
the  law  and  the  word  of  God  from  Jerusalem.  And  he  will  judge 
between  many  peoples  and  He  will  be  umpire  between  many  nations 
mighty  and  afar  off,  and  they  will  change  their  swords  into  plow- 
shares and  their  spears  into  pruning  knives ;  nation  shall  no  more 
lift  up  the  sword  against  nation  and  they  shall  no  more  learn  war. 
Though  all  the  nations  may  walk,  each  in  the  name  of  his  God,  yet 
shall  we  continue  to  walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God  for 
ever."    (Micha  iv :  1-5.) 

To  the  modern  reader,  these  high-strung  prophetic  expectations, 
after  a  lapse  of  over  twenty-six  hundred  years,  in  the  light  of  all 
the  historical  changes  and  events  that  have  taken  place  since  then, 
must  appear  very  visionary,  if  not  ridiculous.  At  no  time  in  their 
history  were  the  Jewish  people  politically  in  a  position  to  justify 
such  a  glorious  outlook.  They  were  numerically  one  of  the  smallest 
of  the  nationalities  peopling  the  stretch  of  land  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Euphrates.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  more  or  less 
hostile  neighbors,  the  people  of  Israel  were  compelled  to  defend 
their  boundaries  and  to  fight  for  their  existence.  After  a  brilliant, 
but  brief  outburst  of  monarchial  power  under  David  and  Solomon, 
the  kingdom  slowly  but  uninterruptedly  tended  to  decay,  until  at 
last,  first  in  the  North,  then  the  South,  the  final  catastrophe  took 
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place.  The  nation  was  not  only  conquered  but  politically  de- 
stroyed. The  Temple  on  Zion,  the  visible  symbol  of  national  unity, 
was  burned ;  the  people  deported  to  a  foreign  land.  And  though 
they  returned  from  that  exile  and  rebuilt  on  Zion's  hill  the  Temple 
of  God;  though  again  there  arose  on  its  crest  the  fortresses  and 
palaces  of  Jewish  princes,  yet  was  their  glory  but  the  reflected  light 
of  Syrian  or  Roman  power.  Soon  enough  the  last  struggle  began. 
Judah  succumbed  to  the  superior  strength  and  skill  of  world- 
conquering  Rome.  Judah's  sons  entered  upon  the  long  and  dreary 
pilgrimage  all  over  the  earth,  homeless  wanderers  from  land  to 
land,  from  nation  to  nation.  Wherever  the  Jew  set  his  weary  foot, 
he  was  met  by  hatred,  confronted  by  malice,  and  treated  with  in- 
justice and  cruelty.  Calumny  and  contempt  followed  him  every- 
where. For  eighteen  hundred  years  the  Jews  have  suffered  a 
martyrdom  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  experienced  by  any 
nation  on  the  earth.  The  present  persecutions  of  Jews  in  Russia 
but  faintly  represent  the  story  of  suffering  they  had  to  endure  in 
every  country.  The  student  of  history  shudders  at  the  bestial 
treatment,  the  murders,  the  rapine,  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  this 

• 

hunted  human  game,  as  he  follows  the  various  streams  of  national 
development.  Often  it  seemed  that  the  nations  of  the  earth  had 
fully  agreed  upon  the  total  extermination  of  the  Jew,  so  general, 
so  persistent  and  so  pitiless  was  the  persecution  of  these  unhappiest, 
most  wretched  of  human  beings.  And  still  they  have  survived  the 
vicissitudes ;  they  have  outlived  the  persecutions.  They  are  to-day 
more  numerous  and  more  vigorous  than  they  ever  were  before. 
They  stand  before  the  world  like  Mount  Zion  untouched  by  the 
flood  of  time.  The  Babylonian  who  battered  down  the  walls  of  the 
first  Temple,  is  covered  with  the  sand  of  centuries ;  the  Roman 
conqueror  who  caused  the  plowshare  to  be  drawn  over  Zion  and 
Jerusalem,  has  vanished  from  the  earth.  His  triumphal  arch  in 
the  city  on  the  Tiber  stands  to-day  a  symbol  of  victory  in  Jionor 
of  the  vanquished.  Byzantine  and  Saracene  fanatics  raged  at  the 
base  of  Mount  Zion.  The  hosts  of  crusaders  shed  their  blood  at 
the  foot  of  the  sacred  mount,  and  still,  like  it,  Israel  stands  to-day, 
firm  and  strong,  and  from  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  he  looks 
back  upon  these  dark  periods  as  upon  a  past  and  bygone  time. 

It  is  but  natural  to  ask :     Whv  has  Israel  not  succumbed  under 
this  universal  hostility?    What  explains  this  singular  historical 
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phenomenon :  the  survival  and  preservation  of  Israel  to  this  very 
day? 

Many  are  the  answers  advanced  in  explanation  of  this  mystery. 
The  Jews,  they  say,  possessed  greater  vitality,  greater  power  of 
resistance,  than  those  mighty  kingdoms  that  oppressed  them.  But 
this  explanation  explains  nothing.  Whence,  we  may  ask,  did  they 
derive  this  greater  vitality,  this  enduring  strength  ?  And  the  reply 
comes  back :  Prom  the  fountain  of  their  religious  life.  The  heri- 
tage of  their  faith  supplied  them  with  the  armor  of  indestructibility, 
made  them  invulnerable  to  the  death-dealing  shafts  of  hatred  and 
persecution.  This  answer  contains  but  question-begging  generali- 
ties ;  it  only  moves  the  mystery  one  point  farther  away ;  it  substi- 
tutes one  miracle  to  explain  another.  The  preservation  of  Israel  is 
referred  to  the  power  of  Israel's  religion.  But  has  not  Israel's 
religion  been  subject  to  the  like  treatment  ?  Great  as  has  been  the 
persecution  of  the  Jewish  people,  still  greater  was  the  persecution 
of  their  religion.  And  the  wonder  of  the  preservation  of  Judaism 
is  more  astonishing  and  inexplicable  than  the  preservation  of  the 
Jews. 

It  required  no  small  amount  of  courage,  in  the  face  of  the  splen- 
dor of  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  worship,  in  sight  of  the  glorious 
monuments  of  the  art  and  architecture,  the  wisdom,  the  poetry,  the 
science  and  culture  of  those  nations,  to  assert  that  their  gods  were 
vanity,  their  worship  idolatry,  their  wisdom  folly,  their  splendor 
deceptive.  A  handful  of  people,  of  inferior  civilization,  proclaims 
the  belief  in  an  invisible,  unapproachable  Deity,  declares  that  to 
Him  alone  obedience,  reverence  and  love  are  due,  insists  that  be- 
sides this  one  Eternal  God  there  is  no  power  in  heaven  and  earth, 
announces  that  He  is  the  Father  of  all  men,  and  confidently  pre- 
dicts a  time  when 'mankind  shall  be  united  under  the  rule  of  this 
just  and  holy  God.  The  antique  world  took  no  notice  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  this  insignificant  nation.  And  when  the  attention  of 
the  leading  minds  was  foroed  upon  this  strange,rabnormal  religion, 
it  evoked  no  sense  of  admiration  or  approval.  The  first  impression 
of  Judaism  upon  the  classic  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  a 
most  unfavorable  one.  To  them  it  lacked  the  elements  that  should 
make  religion  attractive  and  effective.  They  even  missed  in  it  the 
belief  in  Deity,  and  declared  it  to  be  rank  atheism.  The  Jewish 
rites  and  religious  forms  were  the  butt  and  target  of  Roman  wit 
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and  satire,  or  the  welcome  opportunity  for  Greek   slander  and 
accusation. 

When  Christianity  began  its  victorious  march  through  the  Roman 
world,  it  at  first  shared  the  universal  contempt  and  odium  in  which 
the  Jews  and  Judaism  were  held.  But  soon  it  severed  the  natural 
bond  uniting  it  with  its  mother-faith  ;  it  stood  out  in  bold  contrast 
to  both  heathenism  and  Judaism.  By  casting  off  the  national  and 
ceremonial  garb  of  the  religion  of  which  it  sprang,  and  by  adapting 
itself  to  the  methods  and  needs  of  heathen  thought,  it  worked  its 
way  upward  from  the  prison,  the  slave-den  and  the  vulgar  crowd  to 
the  emperor's  throne,  the  palaces  of  the  mighty  and  the  halls  of 
the  learned.  And  in  the  measure  as  Christianity  rose  to  power  it 
became  more  hostile  to  the  faith  out  of  which  it  had  grown.  It 
repeated  the  accusations  and  vile  slanders  of  its  former  heathen 
enemies  and  charged  them  upon  Judaism.  The  freedom  of  worship 
which  under  heathen  empire  was  granted  to  the  Jew,  under  Christian 
supremacy  was  either  withdrawn,  or  restricted  with  humiliating 
conditions.  Nation  after  nation  bent  their  heads  to  the  cross, 
the  Jew  alone  refused  to  renounce  his  ancestral  faith.  For  this 
reason  did  he  suffer ;  for  the  sake  of  his  religion  did  he  endure  the 
the  fearful  martyrdom.  The  doctrines  of  Judaism  were  branded  as 
blasphemy,  the  practice  of  Jewish  rites  were  stigmatized  as  sorcery 
and  witchcraft.  The  profession  of  Judaism  meant  contempt,  ex- 
clusion, insecurity  of  life  and  property,  disfranchisement,  exile  and 
often  death.  Renunciation  of  Judaism  secured  equal  rights,  honors 
in  Church  and  State,  inter-marriage  with  the  noblest  families  of  the 
land,  wealth,  power,  influence.  Under  such  pressure,  under  such 
unequal  conditions,  is  it  not  strange,  nay,  marvelous,  that  Judaism 
has  survived — that  the  Jewish  people  would  rather  suffer  a  thousand- 
fold death  than  renounce  their  faith  ? 

And  even  to-day  in  the  blaze  of  modern  life  and  culture,  this 
miracle  is  repeated.  The  religion  of  the  civilized  world  to-day  is 
the  Christian  system.  Language  and  literature,  law  and  govern- 
ment are  permeated  with  the  ideas  and  pet  phrases  of  the  New 
Testament  religion.  Civilization  itself  is  represented  as  a  fruit  of 
Christian  thought.  The  noblest  hearts  center  their  hopes  in  ideas 
and  doctrines  in  opposition  to  Jewish  thought.  In  many  European 
countries  Judaism  is  still  the  barrier  to  political  equality.  Where 
that  equality  is  constitutionally  guaranteed  the  Jewish  confession 
will  bring  to  the  aspirant  for  a  public  office  no  end  of  annoyance, 
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insult  and  exclusion.  In  this  country  of  nominally  equal  rights 
and  duties  the  Jew  often  discovers  to  his  dire  disappointment,  that 
there  is  a  mighty  difference  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New.  Were  he  to  give  up  his  antiquated,  impracticable  sort  of 
religion,  and  embrace  Christianity,  he  will  be  welcomed  with  joy  as 
a  long  lost  and  newly  found  brother. 

And  still,  in  spite  of  all  these  overwhelming  odds  against  it, 
Judaism  holds  its  own  and  confidently  proclaims  the  triumph  of 
its  spiritual  and  moral  ideas ;  it  still  has  the  power  to  warm  the 
hearts  and  fire  the  minds  of  thousands  of  its  children,  that  thev 
rather  choose  to  hold  fast  to  a  system  so  widely  discredited^  than 
to  accept  a  faith  generally  pronounced  to  be  superior,  richer,  more 
universal  than  the  religion  of  Israel.  What  accounts  for  this 
modern  miracle  ?  What  explains  this  wonder  of  the  preservation 
of  Judaism  ? 

If  the  hislory  of  the  human  race  is  not  a  conglomeration  of  dis- 
connected events,  if  human  life  on  earth  is  not  to  be  measured 
merely  by  the  number  of  wars  fcnd  defeats,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
nations ;  if  the  course  of  humanity  is  a  closely  linked  chain  of 
development,  of  cause  and  effect,  all  events  tending  toward  a  goal, 
however  far  off  that  goal  may  seem, — if,  in  a  word,  history  reveals 
a  divine  plan,  and  a  divine  viea, — then  the  life  and  destiny  of 
Israel,  the  share  of  Jewish  thought  and  energy  in  the  composition 
of  humanity  can  by  no  means  be  considered  a  mere  accident  or  a 
passing  phase;  then  Jew  and  Judaism  must  have  a  divinely  ap- 
pointed mission,  a  God-given  task  in  the  world-historic  process  of 
the  human  race.  An  impartial  glance  at  the  history  of  human 
thought  will  discover  two  currents  of  intellectual  life:  the  one 
springing  from  the  contemplation  of  nature,  the  other  rising  from 
the  heart  of  man.  Dazzled  and  intoxicated  by  the  manifoldness, 
the  ever-changing  moods,  and  fascinating  play  of  life  in  nature,  the 
nations  of  old  lost  themselves  in  wild  speculations,  which  led  to  a 
grotesque  and  exaggerated  relation  of  man  to  the  physical  world. 
Observation  of  nature  led  them  to  the  imitation  of  nature's  ways, 
but  no  observation  of  nature  teaches  moral  truths.  Nature  is  in- 
different to  man's  moral  needs.  Heathenism  is  nature-religion,  and 
all  nature-religion  is  essentially  unmoral,  if  not  immoral.  There 
was  needed  an  opposite  bias.  The  Hebrew  mind  starts  from  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  The  vision  is  an  inward  one,  it  beholds  the  seat 
of  the  spirit,  it  contemplates  man,  not  as  a  child  of  nature  subject 
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to  her  whim  and  will,  but  as  a  child  of  the  Spirit  which  is 
superior  to  nature.  Man  is  the  main  concern  of  Jewish  thought ; 
his  spiritual  and  moral  health  the  chief  problem  of  religion.  The 
diversity  of  natural  forces,  so  alluring  to  the  heathen  mind,  dis- 
appears before  the  eye  of  the  Jew,  he  sees  all  nature  subject  to  the 
one  Will  speaking  through  his  soul.  He  discovers  a  unity  in  nature 
after  he  has  found  within  himself  the  revelation  of  the  one,  holy, 
just  and  merciful  God.  To  him  God  is  a  God  of  history,  who  mani- 
fests his  purposes  in  the  life  and  fate  of  the  nations.  Life  is  no 
mere  repetition  of  the  process  of  nature,  but  a  historical  pro- 
cession, an  ethical  movement. 

These  two  ideas;  spiritual  unity  and  moral  progress,  are  the 
Hebrew's  contribution  to  the  unfolding  life  of  humanity.  The 
whole  history  of  Israel,  the  construction  of  his  religious  edifice, 
even  the  whole  svstem  of  his  ceremonial  law.  are  the  framework  of 
these  ideas.  Nor  have  these  thoughts  remained  inactive.  True 
ideas  are  living  forces,  if  once  they  have  taken  possession  of  the 
mind.  We  do  not  seek  them,  they  seek  us,  they  possess  us  and 
make  us  their  instruments.  Like  sparks  that  fly  up  from  the  glow- 
ing iron  when  beaten  upon  the  anvil,  so  did  Jewish  ideas  spread 
through  the  heathen  world,  scattered  by  the  blows  of  national  mis- 
fortunes. Israel's  political  life  had  to  be  shattered,  in  order  that 
Israel's  truth  should  become  known  to  the  world.  But  not  in 
a  direct  way  did  the  light  of  Jewish  ideas  reach  the  eye  of  man- 
kind. The  nations  of  the  antique  world  were  indeed  ripe  for  a  new 
form  of  faith,  they  hungered  for  new  truth,  and  new  moral  inspira- 
tion, but  they  were  not  ripe  for  the  pure  thought  and  the  lofty  ideal- 
ism of  Israel.  Therefore  was  an  immediate  agency  needed,  to 
carry  the  new  inspiration  from  Zion's  hill  unto  all  nations.  Chris- 
tianity spelled  Israel's  Word  to  the  Gentile  mind ;  it  blended  Jewish 
thought  with  heathen  conceptions.  The  principle  of  unity  suffered 
dilution  in  a  trinity ;  the  principle  of  moral  progress  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  sense  of  man's  utter  worthlessness ;  the  vision  of 
historical  procession  was  reversed,  and  the  pathetic,  yet  hopeful 
drama  of  human  life  was  turned  into  a  tragedy  :  God  dying  on  the 
cross  for  the  sins  of  man.  Only  in  this  heathenized  form  could  the 
burden  of  Jewish  thought,  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man  vitalize  and  invigorate  the  nations.  Christian  theism 
and  Christian  morality  have  indeed  produced  vital  changes  in  the 
life  of  mankind;  but  their  cogency  lay  not  in  what  they  differed 
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from,  but  in  the  measure  in  which  they  reflected  the  original  Jewish 
thought.  Again  and  again  the  deeper  minds  went  back  to  the 
primitive  source  and  drew  new  inspiration  from  Israel's  Word. 
After  eighteen  hundred  years  of  combat  and  conquest,  of  trial  and 
triumph,  of  growth  and  spread,  the  conviction  that  is  gaining  in 
strength  in  the  minds  of  the  finest  and  most  unprejudiced  thinkers 
of  to-day,  is,  that  the  essentially  Christian  doctrines  can  no  more 
command  allegiance ;  that  the  civilized  world  has  outgrown  the 
belief  in  an  incarnate  God,  in  vicarious  atonement,  and  the  whole 
plan  of  salvation,  forming  the  basis  of  the  Christian  system.  Though 
but  a  small  minority,  the  Straus,  Renan,  Tyndall,  Hartman  and 
Ziegler,  and  a  host  of  others,  voice  the  true  conviction  of  represen- 
tative thought,  when  to  the  query :  "  Are  we  yet  Christians  ?  "  They 
answer  in  the  negative :  "  We  are  not."  Civilization  to-day  can  no 
more  be  called  Christian  than  it  can  be  called  Jewish.  It  is  the 
result  of  forces  that  lay  beyond  the  sphere  of  Christian  interest. 
Dogmatic  Christianity  is  by  its  nature  rather  hostile  to  the  progress 
of  physical  science  and  the  increasing  emphasis  of  the  interests  of 
this  world,  than  otherwise. 

It  is  therefore  not  an  idle  boast  of  ignorance  or  impotence,  if 
the  asssertion  is  made  that  the  Jew  is  still  needed  in  the  process  of 
human  development.  A  partial,  nay,  prejudiced  interpretation  of 
history,  would  fain  read  us  out  of  life.  The  mission  of  the  Jew 
lies  in  the  past,  they  say;  his  function  was  a  preparation  for 
Christianity.  Prophetic  inspiration  breathed  its  last  with  Malachi. 
Jewish  thought  died  with  Philo  of  Alexandria.  Whatever  truth 
Judaism  had  produced,  it  is  claimed,  has  passed  into  the  new  dis- 
pensation. They  forget,  or  pretend  not  to  know,  that  two  thousand 
years  in  the  life  of  a  people  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  blank,  least  of 
all  of  a  people  intellectually  so  keenly  alive,  and  morally  so  sensi- 
tive as  the  Jewish  people.  An  uninterrupted  stream  of  mental  life 
courses  down  the  ages,  carrying  the  precious  freight  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  The  great  law  of  progress — has  it  not  at  all 
affected  the  current  of  Jewish  life  ?  Do  we  to-day  hold  exactly  the 
same  position  as  in  the  time  of  Jewish  nationality  ?  or  Talmudical 
exclusiveness  ?  or  under  the  pressure  of  persecution  ?  Has  Jewish 
thought  not  advanced  since  eighteen  hundred  years  ?  A  compara- 
tive study  of  the  two  religious  streams  will  reveal  the  fact  that, 
however  much  Christianity  has  taken  over  from  Judaism  it  is  not 
a  fulfillment  and  consummation  of  Judaism,  but  a  sideral  move- 
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ment;  that  Judaism  has  continued  its  own  stream  of  development, 
fructifying  in  direct  and  indirect  ways  the  minds  of  the  nations  and 
that  it  holds  within  it  the  precious  germ  of  a  Universal  Religion  of 
Humanity  still  to  be  realized.  The  drift  of  modern  thought  seems 
to  go  in  this  direction.  The  emphasis  in  favor  of  undogmatic  re- 
ligion, the  preponderance  of  the  ethical  interests  over  theological 
speculation  indicate  a  return  to  the  simplicity  and  rationality  of 
Jewish  faith  and  the  purity  of  Jewish  morality.  Modern  Judaism 
is  a  living  witness  to  the  eternal  truth,  the  divine  message  with 
which  Israel  has  been  charged  unto  all  nations.  In  this  message 
and  in  this  mission  lies  the  secret  of  our  indestructibility,  the 
reason  of  the  wonderful  preservation  of  Judaism  and  the  Jewish 
people.  They  are  still  needed  as  an  essential  element  in  the  divine 
plan  of  the  education  of  man  and  mankind. 

From  this  fact  must  spring  the  kindling  spark  of  our  enthusiasm 
for,  and  our  devotion  to  the  holy  cause  of  Israel.  To  know  that 
we  are  living  for  a  purpose,  that  we  are  a  link  in  the  spiritual  chain 
of  humanity,  and  that  by  our  work,  by  our  moral  fervor,  our  faith- 
fulness and  fidelity  to  our  intrusted  charge,  we  are  furthering  the 
advent  of  the  time  predicted  by  our  prophets,  the  time  of  universal 
righteousness  and  peace,  is,  for  noble  minds  and  pure  hearts,  a 
source  of  the  highest  joy,  of  the  sweetest  recompense.  In  a  time 
of  growing  materialism  and  increasing  selfishness ;  in  a  time  when 
mankind  is  more  than  ever  divided  into  hostile  camps,  when  nation 
against  nation  stands  armed  to  the  teeth,  when  class  interest  and 
class  hatred  intensify  the  bitter  struggle  for  existence ;  in  a  time  of 
re-awakened  prejudice  and  intolerance,  of  sectarian  bigotry  and  re- 
ligious persecution, — in  such  a  time  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Jew  to 
stand  loyally  by  his  ancestral  faith,  to  uphold  the  flag  of  his  rational 
belief,  of  his  purer  morality,  of  his  broader  humanity,  than  creed  or 
race.  The  present  is  not  a  time  for  indifference.  It  ill  behooves 
the  modern  Jew  to  neglect  his  own  sacred  heritage,  to  cast  aside  the 
symbols  of  his  noble  faith,  to  cut  assunder  the  ties  binding  him  to 
his  past,  and  to  hold  in  derision  the  assurance  of  his  great  mission 
for  the  future  of  humanity.  It  is  by  no  means  an  evidence  of 
deeper  wisdom  and  superior  culture,  in  him  who,  with  his  birth  has 
received  the  divine  charge  of  Israel's  truth,  to  refuse  allegiance  to 
the  common  obligation,  to  stand  aloof  from  the  burdens  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  Jewish  brethren.  Nor  does  it  betray  any  degree 
of  self-respect  in  the  modern  Jew,  instead  of  upbuilding  and  main- 
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taining  hie  own  religious  edifice,  to  admire  and  to  imitate  every- 
thing which  does  not  bear  the  sign  of  Jewish  origin.  They  are  not 
only  false  to  their  God-given  trust,  who  wantonly  despise  their  own, 
but  they  are  also  faithless  to  the  larger  and  higher  interests  of  hu- 
manity. If  not  from  the  fountain  of  their  own  past,  from  what 
source  will  they  draw  inspiration  ?  The  thought  that  nourishes  the 
spiritual  and  moral  life  of  the  Christian  has  no  spell  over  the  Jew- 
ish mind,  has  no  warmth  for  the  Jewish  heart.  From  the  roots  of 
his  own  religious  and  ethical  association  must  grow  the  tree  that  is 
to  bear  the  ripe,  delicious  fruit  of  his  character.  Are  we  so  poor, 
morally  and  mentally,  that  we  must  go  borrowing  and  begging  from 
other  creeds  to  embellish  our  own  sanctuary  ?.  Have  we  produced 
no  wealth  of  mind  and  heart  in  the  long  process  of  the  ages  ?  In 
our  Sabbath  and  in  our  festivals,  in  our  literature  and  in  our  liturgy, 
are  stored  untold  treasures  of  heart  and  soul-inspiring  truth.  Ours 
is  the  duty  to  avail  ourselves  of  these  treasures  of  our  past,  to 
vitalize  with  the  fervor  of  our  soul  the  forms  and  symbols  of  our 
world-historic  mission ;  to  kindle  with  the  flame  of  our  affections 
in  the  heart  of  our  children  love  and  reverence,  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm for  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  Judaism. 

Let  us  then  be  faithful  to  our  duty.  The  visions  of  a  universal 
religion,  of  a  humanity  redeemed  from  error  and  vice,  united  under 
the  law  of  the  one  eternal  God  of  Israel,  is  not  an  idle  play  of 
fancy,  not  the  vain  glory  of  arrant  assertion  -it  is  the  hope  of  man- 
kind, the  noblest  aspiration  of  the  soul.  Until  that  time  will  come, 
until  the  glorious  prophesy  shall  be  fulfilled,  when  all  nations  shall 
recognize  the  truth  which  Israel  has  proclaimed,  until  the  day 
dawns  when  all  barriers  shall  be  removed,  all  distinctions  be  wiped 
out,  and  all  the  families  of  the  earth  worship  in  the  spirit  on  the 
mountain  of  God's  house — until  that  time  has  come,  we,  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  must  remember  the  prophet's  exhortation : 
"  Though  all  nations  may  walk  in  the  name  of  their  gods,  yet  shall 
we  continue  to  walk  in  the  name  of  the  Eternal  our  God,  for  ever 
and  aye." 
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The  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis  opened  its  session  in  Chicago,  in  Temple  K.  A. 
M.  on  Wednesday,  August  23, 1893  at  10:30  a.  m. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  the  honorable  President, 
Dr.  I.  M.  Wise.  In  the  absence  of  Vice-President  Dr.  K.  Kohler, 
Dr.  G.  Gottheil,  of  New  York,  was  elected  Vice-President  pro  tern 
and  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred. 

The  Recording  Secretaries  took  charge  of  their  official  positions 
and  the  organization  being  completed,  the  Chairman  called  upon 
Rev.  A.  Norden  to  open  the  proceedings  with  prayer. 

Dr.  I.  S.  Moses  followed  with  an  address  of  welcome,  which  was 
responded  to  by  President  Wise,  who  then  delivered  his  Annual 
Message,  calling  the  attention  of  the  members  to  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled :  "  Introduction  to  the  Theology  of  Judaisih,"  which  he  had 
prepared  for  the  "  Columbian  Congress  of  Religions." 
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ADDRESS  BY  DR.  I.  M.  WISE,  PRESIDENT. 

When  the  sons  of  Reuben,  Gad  and  half  of  Menassah  demanded 
of  Moses  to  give  them  their  share  of  the  promised  land  east  of  the 
Jordan,  they  imposed  upon  themselves  the  obligation  : 

mrr*  ■usS  rwn^n  napa  wo 

We  will  pass  over  Jordan  before  the  Lord,  armed,  united,  or- 
ganized, strong  and  valorous,  to  fight  in  the  ranks  and  under  the 
banner  of  the  united  Israel,  until  our  people  shall  be  in  possession 
of  the  promised  land. 

The  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  out  of  which  was 
evolved  in  time  this  Association,  to  maintain  the  Central  Confer- 
ence of  American  Rabbis — this  Union  and  this  Conference  is  the 
p^n  the  avantguard  of  American  Judaism.  And  you,  brethern 
and  colleagues,  faithful  champions  of  this  sacred  cause  are  dedi-% 
cated  to  the  same  as  your  ancestors  at  the  shore  of  yonder  Jordan 
were.  We  will  pass  over  before  the  Lord  and  armed,  organized  and 
valorous  avantguard  to  take  possession  of  the  land  of  promise, 
which  is  to  us  union  in  the  American  Israel,  the  unity  of  its  con- 
gregations, associations  and  organizations;  unity  of  its  public 
worship  in  the  form  corresponding  to  the  demands  of  our  country 
and  this  age  of  enlightenment ;  unity  in  doctrine  and  creed  in  har- 
mony with  the  Thorah  and  reason,  the  rock  and  the  towering 
structure  erected  upon  it;  unity  in  our  schools  of  religious  instruc- . 
tion  for  young  and  old ;  union  of  hands  and  hearts  in  the  name 
and  in  behalf  of  Israel,  and  the  God  of  Israel. 

Moreover,  the  American  Israel  is  the  avantguard  (p^nn)  of  the 
entire  Israel  in  the  civilized  world.  As  the  political  idea  actualized 
fii>t  and  foremost  in  this  country,  makes  its  way  slowly  but  surely 
throughout  the  civilized  world  ;  so  the  liberation  and  regeneration  of 
the  religious  idea  among  us,  actualized  first  and  foremost  in  the 
American  Israel,  will  make  its  way  though  slowly  yet  surely, 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  wherever  our  co-religionists  abide. 
The  future  of  mankind  rests  in  the  lap  of  this  country.  So  does  the 
future  of  Judaism  rest  in  the  lap  of  the  American  Israel.  And  you 
who  work  earnestly  and  conscientiously,  faithfully  and  consciously 
for  the  ultimate  object,  unitedly  and  unselfishly  in  this  liberation 
and  regeneration  of  the  religious  idea,  in  the  sacred  cause  of  God 
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truth  and  humimity,  are  the  avantguard  and  banner-bearers  for  the 
whole  house  of  Israel. 

The  cause  is  holy,  the  cause  is  sublime.  It  depends  on  earnest, 
unselfish,  self-conscious  #and  conscientious  champions.  And  they 
must  work  so  much  more  zealously,  where  zeal,  energy  and  self- 
denial  must  be  stimulated  in  proportion  to  the  number  among  us 
who  are  spell-bound  by  indifferentism,  lethargic  and  backward 
through  selfish  motives,  or  have  too  exalted  an  opinion  of  them- 
selves and  their  wisdom,  contrary  to  the  king's  admonition  "jrirD 

With  joy  and  gratitude  I  salute  you  men  and  brethren,  and  bid 
you  welcome  to  this  sixth  Convention  (in  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Bal- 
timore, New  York,  Washington)  of  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  now  the  seat  of  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition,  the  World's  Fair,  the  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
world's  progress  and  achievements. 

THE   PAST. 

The  history  of  our  organization  is  brief  and  brilliant.  In  July, 
1890,  some  of  our  colleagues,  delegates  to  the  Council  of  the  Union 
of  A.  H.  C.  met  and  organized  this  association  with  the  two-fold 
object  in  view. 

1.  To  establish  a  fund  for  the  support  of  aged  and  retired  mini- 
sters of  our  faith.  The  society  is  incorporated  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio;  has  its  board  of  trustees,  but  no  fund, 
and  nothing  effectual  has  been  done  hitherto  to  raise  one.  A  propo- 
sition how  to  raise  such  a  fund  will  be  submitted  to  your  consider- 
ation. 

2.  To  maintain  an  Annual  Convention  ofthe  Central  Conference 
of  American  Rabbis.  In  this  point  the  association  was  quite  suc- 
cessful. It  embraces  now  no  less  than  120  officiating  rabbis,  the 
oldest  and  the  youngest,  like  the  men  of  the  Great  Synod  in  the 
time  of  the  Hebrews'  second  commonwealth ;  and  among  them  the 
rabbis  ofthe  largest  and  most  prominent  congregations  in  the  land, 
East  and  West,  North  and  South,  and  the  entire  faculty  of  the 
Hebrew  Union  College.  This  success  is  phenominal,  without  par- 
allel or  precedent  in  the  history  of  American  Judaism,  or  perhaps,  in 
the  history  of  the  century  especially,  as  only  the  representative  men 
of  the  progressive  pchool,  none  of  the  staunch  legalism,  were  ac- 
cepted to  membership.     This  Conference  represents  now  the  learn- 
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ing  and  the  working  ability  of  American  Judaism.  *  Few  of  your 
learned  colleagues  keep  aloof,  too  few,  indeed,  to  very  much 
enhance  the  reputation  of  this  body  by  their  co-operation. 

The  work  of  the  past  done  by  this  Conference  is  detailed  in  the 
two  volumes  of  the  Year  Book  (except  the  proceedings  of  the 
Washington,  D.  C,  Convention,  which  will  be  published  in  the 
next),  and  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Union  Prayerbook.  The  Year 
Book  of  1892-93,  a  work  of  137  pages  octavo,  containing  many  valu- 
able papers,  was  compiled  and  published  by  your  honorable  Sec- 
retary, Rabbi  Charles  Levi,  of  Cincinnati,  who  deserves  special 
recognition  from  this  body  for  excellent  work  done. 

The  Union  Prayer  book,  the  second  part  of  which  is  to  be  re- 
ported to  this  convention,  is  the  work  of  your  excellent  committee 
and  Rabbi  Isaac  Moses,  of  Chicago.  The  work  has  been  acknowl- 
edged and  accepted  by  many  of  our  leading  congregations,  and  will 
become  the  ritual  manual  of  all  temples  in  the  land. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  of  so  young  a  body  to  have  done 
more,  or  more  successful  work  than  has  been  done  in  this  short 
time,  especially  if  one  takes  into  consideration  that  the  actual  work- 
ing men  are  but  few  after  all. 

THE   WORK  BEFORE   US. 

The  work  before  us  is  first  and  foremost  to  finish  the  second  part 
of  the  Union  Prayer  book,  which  is  the  manual  for  divine  service 
on  New  Year  and  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

Next,  arrangements  must  be  completed  for  the  Congress  to  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  this  Conference  from  and  after  Monday 
next. 

Then  routine  business,  reports  of  officers  and  committees,  new 
motions  and  propositions,  reading  of  papers  prepared  for  this  Con- 
ference, election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  public  service,  Con- 
ference sermon  and  lecture  and  close  of  the  Conference  in  the  temple 
on  Friday  evening. 

A  special  business  before  you  is  a  change  of  by-law  concerning 
the  time  for  ihe  Conference.  The  law  as  it  stands  now  demands 
annual  conference  in  the  month  of  July,  one  year  at  the  place  and 
time  set  by  the  Conference,  and  the  next  year  at  the  place  of  the 
Council  of  the  Union  of  A.  H.  C,  which  meets  every  other  year, 
and  always  did  meet  in  July.  This  was  changed  to  December.  In 
the  years,  then,  when  the  Council  meets,  the  Conference  would  have 
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to  hold  two  meetings,  one  in  July  and  another  in  December.    I 
propose  to  your  consideration  this  amendment : 

The  Conference  meets  in  July,  exact  place  and  time  fixed  at  pre- 
vious Conference  meetings,  except  in  those  years,  when  the  Council 
of  the  Union  A.  H.  C.  meets ;  then  the  Conference  meets  on  and 
after  the  Sunday  previous  to  said  Council  and  in  the  same  city 
with  it. 

According  to  this  amendment  the  Conference  convenes  again  in 
New  Orleans,  in  December  1894,  on  the  Sunday  prior  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Council,  unless  this  body  wants  an  extra  session  prior  to 
December,  '94. 

In  regard  to  the  fund  for  retired  ministers  of  our  faith  I  would 
respectfully  propose  this : 

The  Union  Prayer  Book  is  and  remains  the  property  of  this  Con- 
ference. As  soon  as  it  is  finished  and  the  expenses  of  publication 
paid,  the  plates  and  furniture  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  your 
publication  committee,  which  shall  have  the  duty  of  having  the 
book  printed  and  sold  to  the  congregations  and  the  book  trade  at 
the  same  price,  i.  e.  at  no  more  than  twelve  per  cent,  above  actual 
cost— the  book  must  be  cheap — two  per  cent,  of  this  to  go  to  the 
publication  fund  in  the  hands  of  that  committee  for  publication  ex- 
penses, and  ten  per  cent,  to  the  fund  for  the  support  of  retired  min- 
isters of  our  faith. 

This  may  not  be  a  large  income  but  it  will  be  steady  and  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  yy  nffpD,  and  do  away  forever  with  the  abuse  of 
realizing  profit  out  of  prayer  books  and  copy  righting  supplications 
addressed  to  Almighty  God  and  belonging  to  Him  only. 

WORK  FOR  THE   FUTURE. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  the  future  work  of  this  body  after 
that  on  hand  has  been  finished.  In  order  to  establish  and  perpetu- 
ate union  among  our  co-religionists  we  must  teach  the  young  what 
we  call  sound  doctrine — doctrine  equidistant  from  superstition  and 
agnosticism,  as  Judaism  demands  it,  thoroughly  Scriptural  and 
thoroughly  rational,  grown  from  the  soil  of  Israel  in  the  sunshine 
of  unbiased  common  sense,  and  ripened  in  our  own  literature. 
Union  of  action  and  union  of  sentiment  can  be  cemented  only  upon 
union  of  conviction,  and  conviction  in  supersensuous  matters  must 
be  produced  by  unfolding  and  cultivating  the  common  sense  truth 
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unconsciously  slumbering  in  every  human  mind  before  it  is  be- 
dimmed  and  benighted  by  perverting  sense  impressions. 

In  order  to  enable  our  teachers  to  perform  this  duty  well,  we 
must  have  a  union  school  catechism  as  well  as  a  union  manual  of 
divine  worship,  a  school  catechism  which  is  sent  forth  to  the  world 
with  the  authority  of  this  body,  as  you  send  forth  a  manual  of 
worship,  a  graded  catechism  of  four  divisions  for  four  years7  instruc- 
tion in  school  prior  to  the  year  or  years  of  confirmation.  The  time 
is  ripe  for  this  enterprise,  and  I  expect  we  are  ripe,  as  all  of  us  are 
superintendents  or  teachers  of  Sabbath-schools,  and  are  in  the  main, 
at  least,  of  the  same  intelligent  conviction  and  in  perfect  harmony 
with  our  congregations  and  the  advanced  intelligence  of  the  world. 

This  can  be  done  only  after  we  have  become  scientifically  con- 
scious and  sufficiently  harmonized  in  our  own  theology,  for  a  school 
catechism  is  a  popular  abstract  of  a  system  of  theology,  or  it  is  an 
accidental  conglomeration  of  some  person's  particular  view**  and 
opinions  on  this  or  that  religion.  We  must  have  a  systematic 
theology  of  Judaism — which  we  have  not — satisfactory  to  ourselves 
at  least,  before  we  can  give  a  school  catechism  to  our  constituents. 

Looking  upon  this  matter  from  another  standpoint,  we  come  to 
the  same  conclusion.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  Judaism 
that  truth  will  triumph  at  last  and  universally.  The  golden  age  of 
humanity  will  come  after  the  close  of  this  cycle  of  history.  The 
humanity  progresses  toward  the  mmmum  bonum.  The  perfectability 
of  humanity  is  prophetical  doctrine.  What  some  call  the  Messianic 
future,  Messianic  hope,  Messianic  expectation,  the  redemption  of 
the  world,  is  nothing  else  than  that  final  and  universal  triumph  of 
truth.  Truth  includes  justice,  righteousness,  virtue,  freedom,  happi- 
ness, love  and  mundane  bliss.     Truth  is  the  seal  of  the  Holy  One. 

Brethren  and  colleagues,  you  and  your  sires  back  to  the  days  of 
father  Abraham  believed  and  maintained  that  you  were  in  posses- 
sion of  this  very  truth ;  that  Israel  is  the  covenant  people,  the 
Messianic  nation,  the  bearer,  exponent  and  promulgator  of  this 
very  Truth.  Many  of  us,  I  fully  believe,  add  thereto  that  this  is  the 
time  and  place  most  propitious—  freedom  having  been  proclaimed 
throughout  the  land — to  disseminate  and  promulgate  this  very 
truth  outside  of  our  narrow  circle ;  to  perform  actively  the  Messianic 
duty  of  Israel,  as  we  are  now  indeed  called  upon  to  do  in  the  re- 
ligious Congress  and  especially  the  religious  Parliament.-  Yet,  if 
one  asks  himself  conscientiously,  what  is  that  truth,  what  is  its 
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criterion,  its  contents,  its  quiddity,  its  essentiality,  and  admits  that 
whatever  we  know  not  scientifically  we  do  not  know  well  enough 
to  impart  to  others,  he  will  be  astonished  to  learn  how  little  he 
knows  and  how  unprepared  he  is  to  teach  it.  And  yet  it  is  true 
that  whatever  is  knowable  is  definable  and  expressible  in  words; 
whatever  is  definable  and  expressible  in  words  can  be  ratiocinated 
and  cast  into  the  scientific  form  of  system.  If  that  Truth  of  which 
Israel  is  the  exponent  is  at  all  knowable — if  not,  how  could  we 
know  it — it  must  possess  the  quality  of  being  analyzed  and  con- 
structed in  a  scientific  system  to  be  accessible  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  world  and  comprehensible  to  ourselves.  This  system  of  that 
Truth  could  only  be  called,  as  we  maintain,  the  Theology  of  Juda- 
ism, which  is  a  pressing  necessity  also  from  this  Messianic  stand- 
point. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  must  have  a  systematic  theology 
of  Judaism,  satisfactory  at  least  to  this  entire  body,  before  we  can 
go  to  the  writing  of  a  school  catechism,  and  before  we  can  speak 
intelligently  of  expanding  and  extending  the  so-called  Messianic 
sphere  of  Israel. 

This  it  is,  which  I  felt,  felt  these  many  years,  felt  especially  when 
I  was  appointed  to  speak  in  the  Religious  Parliament  on  the  The- 
ology of  Judaism,  and  speak  thereof  in  behalf  of  all  Israel,  I  could 
not  do  it  without  the  consent  of  the  masters  in  Israel.  Therefore  I 
wrote  a  comprehensive  introduction  to  the  Theology  of  Judaism, 
to  be  laid  before  you  in  the  Congress,  to  obtain  your  assent  or 
dissent,  and  be  guided  by  either  in  what  I  shall  say  in  the 
Parliament. 

I  have  brought  the  pamphlet  with  me  to  hand  a  copy  to  every 
member  who  wishes  to  prepare. himself  for  the  argument  pro  or  con. 
in  the  Congress.  Should  this  introduction  meet  with  your  appro- 
bation, the  beginning  is  made  to  a  systematic  theology  of  Judaism, 
and  it  can  be  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  body  by  co- 
operation of  men  who  possess  your  confidence,  and  thus  the  foun- 
dation laid  to  a  school  catechism  for  our  Sabbath-schools,  a  Union 
Catechism,  like  a  Union  Prayerbook. 

Our  time  for  this  convention  is  too  short  to  elaborate  any  more 
problems;  I  close,  therefore,  with  thanks  for  your  kind  attention, 
and  again,  brethren  and  colleagues,  I  salute  you  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude, and  heartily  welcome  you  to  this  sixth  convention  of  the 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Jos.  Silverman,  the  President's  message  was 
received  with  thanks  and  the  various  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions therein  set  forth  were  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
Drs.  Silverman,  Felsenthal  and  Berkowitz,  with  instructions  to  re- 
port within  the  session. 

The  following  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board  were  then  read  and  the  order  of  business  therein  established 
was  concurred  in  by  the  Conference. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Conference,  was 
held  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  on  Monday,  August  21st. 

The  following  members  were  proposed  for  membership  and  un- 
animously elected:  Rabbis  A.  Norden,  Chicago;  A.  R.  Levy, 
Chicago ;  Falk  Vidaver,  Louisville ;  Victor  Caro,  Milwaukee ;  David 
Biaustein,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Bernard  Cohen,  Buffalo;  A.  Friedman, 
Minneapolis ;  Charles  Fleischer,  Boston  ;  Marcus  Salzman,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.;  M.  G.  Solomon,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  J.  Fryer, 
Meridian. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  one  session  of  the  Conference  each  day  of 
three  hours  duration,  from  10  o'clock,  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  beginning 
Wednesday,  August  22d,  and  concluding  with  a  Conference  Public 
Service  in  Temple  Zion,  Friday  evening  at  8  o'clock. 

The  officers  of  Temple  K.  A.  M.,  kindly  tendered  the  use  of  their 
vestry-rooms  and  Temple  for  the  Sessions  of  the  Conference,  which 
was  heartily  accepted. 

« 

The  following  were  appointed  to  open  the  daily  sessions  with 
prayer:  Wednesday,  Rev.  A.  Norden,  of  Chicago;  Thursday, 
Rabbi  Leon  Harrison,  St.  Louis ;  Friday,  Rabbi  Tobias  Shanfarber, 
Baltimore. 

The  following  order  of  Proceedings  was  adopted  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Convention  during  its  sessions  : 

Wednesday  Morning  : — Opening  Prayer,  Rev..  A.  Norden.  Ad- 
dress of  Welcome,  by  Dr.  I.  S.  Moses,  Chicago.  Response  and  An- 
nual Message  by  President,  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise.     Appointment  of  Com- 
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mittees  on  Officers'  Reports.  Reading  of  the  Order  of  Business. 
Presentation  of  Ritual  and  Report  on  Conference  Prayerbook  for 
New  Year  and  Day  of  Atonement,  by  Prof.  Dr.  M.  Mielziner,  Cin- 
cinnati. Conference  Hymnal,  Presentation  and  Report,  by  Rabbi 
Gutman.  Report  of  Committee  on  Reception  of  Prosylites,  through 
its  Chairman,  Dr.  H  Berkowitz.  Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Central  Conference.  New  Business.  Report  of  Committee 
on  the  "  Jewish  Denominational  Congress  of  the  Parliament  of 
Religions."    Election  of  Officers  and  Resolutions. 

Friday  evening  session  will  be  held  in  Zion  Temple. 

Conference  Sermon,  Rabbi  E.  N.  Calish,  Richmond.  Conference 
Lecture,  Dr.  M.  H.  Harris,  New  York.  Reading  of  Resolutions. 
Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi,  Secretary.  Prayer  and  Benediction,  Rabbi 
J.  Stolz.     Concluding  Remarks,  President  I.  M.  Wise. 

On  motion  Rabbi  J.  Stolz,  was  authorized  to  arrange  for  a  Sunday 
Meeting  to  open  the  Jewish  Congress,  the  first  of  the  Denomina- 
tional Congresses  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  to  be  held  in 
Memorial  Art  Palace,  beginning  August  27th. 

The  Executive  Board  then  adjourned. 

The  following  members  responded  at  the  roll  call. 

Rabbis  Moses  Gries,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  A.  II.  Geismar,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  Max  Wertheimer,  Dayton,  Ohio ;  Sam.  Greenfield,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. ;  Dr.  A.  Mayer,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Dr.  Gottheil,  New  York ; 
Dr.  Felsenthal,  Chicago ;  I.  S.  Moses,  Chicago;  Henry  Berkowitz, 
Philadelphia;  David  Levy,  New  Haven;  A  Gutman,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. ;  Oscar  Cohen,  Mobile;  M.  H.  Harris,  New  York;  Joseph 
Silverman,  New  York ;  Charles  Rubenstein,  Little  Rock;  Clifton 
Levy,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Israel  Joseph,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.;  Prof. 
Mannheimer,  Cincinnati ;  Prof  Mielziner,  Cincinnati ;  I.  M.  Wise, 
Cincinnati;  Charles  S.  Levi,  Cincinnati;  Leon  Harrison,  St.  Louis; 
M.  Shulman,  Kansas  City;  Fuber,  Titusville,  Pa.;  E.  G.  Hirsch, 
Chicago;  Rudolph  Grossman,  N.  Y. ;  David  Blaustein,  Providence, 
R.  I.;  S.  Hecht,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  I.  Lewenthal,  Nashville,  Tenn. ; 
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I.  L.  Rypins,  Evansville  Ind. ;  A.  J.  Messing,  Chicago,  111. ;  E. 
Schreiber,  Toledo,  Ohio;  A.  H.  Lyons,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  Tobias 
Shanfarber,  Baltimore,  Md. :  David  Philipson,  Cincinnati ;  Aaron 
Friedman,  Minneapolis ;  A.  M.  Radin,  New  York ;  A.  Norden, 
Chicago;  Joseph  Stolz,  Chicago ;  I.  L.  Leucht,  New  Orleans.  La.; 
Leo  M.  Franklin,  Omaha,  Nebraska;  M.  Eisenberg,  Columbus;  K. 
Kohler,  New  York  ;  M.  R.  Levy,  Chicago ;  M.  Klein,  Baton  Rouge ; 
Ed.  N.  Calisch,  Richmond ;  L.  Grossman,  Detroit. 

The  following  report  of  the  Ritual  Committee  was  then  read  by 
its  chairman,  Dr.  M.  Mielziner : 

Chicago,  August  23,  1893. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis: 

Gentlemen  : — Your  Committee,  reappointed  at  the  Third  Annual 
Convention,  with  the  charge  to  arrange  the  second  part  of  the  Union 
Prayer-book  containing  services  for  Rosh  Hashona  and  Yom  Kippur, 
according  to  the  same  principles  as  the  first  part,  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report : 

We  met  first  at  Chicago,  in  the  month  of  February,  1893,  and 
had  sessions  during  three  days,  from  the  12th  to  the  14th  of  that 
month.  The  following  members  were  present:  Rabbis  Joseph 
Stolz  and  I.  S.  Moses,  of  Chicago ;  Dr.  S.  Hecht,  of  Milwaukee ; 
Rabbi  Max  Heller,  of  New  Orleans ;  Rev.  D.  Levy,  of  Charleston, 
S.  C. ;  Dr.  Louis  Grossman,  of  Detroit ;  Prof.  S.  Mannheiraer  and 
Dr.  M.  Mielziner,  of  Cincinnati.  The  other  members  were  pre- 
vented by  official  engagements  from  attending  these  sessions.  As 
the  plan  and  material  of  the  services  for  the  two  great  holidays,  had 
been  prepared  bv  our  efficient  Secretary,  the  Rabbi  I.  S.  Moses,  and 
submitted  to  all  the  members  some  weeks  previous  to  our  meeting, 
our  deliberations  and  discussions  were  based  on  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  questions  at  issue.  Imbued  with  the  earnestness  of  the 
task  that  was  laid  upon  us,  we  endeavored  to  conform  the  ritual  for 
these  two  great  holidays,  to  the  spirit  and  principle  of  the  first  part 
of  our  Union  Prayer-book,  to  unite  the  soul-stirring  reminiscenes 
of  the  past  with  the  urgent  demands  of  the  present,  and  to  enhance 
the  solemnity  of  the  service  by  combining  the  two  essential  ele- 
ments,  the  ancient  time  honored  formulas  with  modern  prayers  and 
meditations  in  the  vernacular. 

After  having  agreed  upon  the  material  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  various  services  for  Ro^h  Hashona  and  Yom  Kippur,  we  ap- 
pointed the  Rabbis  S  Hecht,  T.  S.  Moses,  Joseph  Stolz  and  David 
Levy,  as  an  Editorial  Committee,  to  whom  the  work  of  revising  and 
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correcting  the  English  translations  and  adding  original  prayers, 
was  assigned.  In  this  work,  that  Committee  was  ably  assisted  by 
several  members  of  the  Central  Conference,  though  not  belonging 
to  our  committee,  and  we  are  especially  indebted  in  this  respect  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Adolph  Moses,  of  Louisville,  and  the  Rev.  Oscar  Cohen,  of 
Mobile,  for  faithful  and  efficient  co-operation. 

Your  Committee  met  again  last  June,  and  this  time  in  Cincin- 
nati, where  we  had  sessions  during  three  days  for  the  purpose  of 
revising  the  whole  work  done.  Present  at  these  meetings  were  the 
Rev.  Dr.  G.  Gottheil,  of  New  York;  Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi  and  Dr. 
Adolph  Moses,  who  had  been  appointed  members  of  our  committee, 
to  fill  some  vacancies.  Besides  of  the  original  members,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  S.  Hecht,  I.  S.  Moses,  Joseph  Stolz,  Dr.  D.  Philipson,  S.  Mann- 
heimer,  and  M.  Mielziner. 

The  results  of  our  deliberations  and  labors  in  these  various 
sessions  and  the  work  done  by  the  Editorial  Committee,  are  laid 
down  in  the  printed  pamphlet  which  we  hereby  submit  to  your 
honorable  body.     The  pamphlet  contains  the  following  rituals : 

1.  Service  for  New  Year's  Eve. 

2.  Morning  Service  for  the  New  Year's  Day. 

3.  Service  for  the  Eve  of  Yom  Kippur. 

4.  Service  for  the  Morning  of  Yom  Kippur. 

5.  Service  for  the  Afternoon  of  Yom  Kippur. 

6.  Memorial  Service  in  two  forms. 

7.  Service  for  the  close  of  Yom  Kippur. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  ritual  as  arranged  in  this  pamphlet, 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Central  Conference,  and  be 
adopted  as  Part  II  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book. 

In  ad  lition  to  the  above,  we  beg  leave  to  report  the  following : 
Some  very  important  Congregations  in  the  East,  express  their 
willingness  to  adopt  the  Union  Prayer  Book,  provided  certain  re- 
visions were  made  and  alterations  introduced.  At  our  sessions  held 
in  Cincinnati,  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  Gottheil,  made  suggestions  in  regard 
to  the  desired  revision  and  alteration.  Although  this  your  Ritual 
Committee,  has  no  authority  to  change  anything  adopted  by  the 
Conference,  we  found  that  these  wishes  and  suggestions  are  entitled 
to  consideration,  and  consequently  resolved  that  a  sub-committee 
be  appointed  to  prepare  those  amendations  and  additions  to  be 
made  in  a  revised  edition  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book,  Part  I,  and 
submit  the  same  to  the  Ritual  Committee  for  approval,  and  if 
adopted,  they  should  be  submitted  to  the  Central  Conference.  Mem- 
bers of  this  sub-committee  are  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  Gottheil.  D.Philipson, 
I.  S.  Moses,  Leon  Harrison,  and  I.  M.  Wise. 

A  meeting  of  this  Revision  Committee,  was  held  here  in  Chicago, 
and  the  following  report,  signed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  Gottheil  as 
chairman,  was  submitted  to  your  Ritual  Committee : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Revision  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Ritual 
Committee  at  its  sessions  in  Cincinnati,  in  June,  to  consider  the 
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amendations  suggested  for  the  first  part  of  the  prayer-book  it  was 
resolved  that  since  necessary  consultations  could  not  be  held  during 
the  summer  month,  the  work  be  continued  and  a  report  be  presented 
within  six  months,  to  the  whole  Committee  which  shall  have  full 
power  to  act. 

* 

Submitting  this  report  of  the  Revision  Committee  with  our  ap- 
proval, to  your  honorable  body,  we  trust  that  you  will  authorize  the 
Ritual  Committee  to  make  necessary  emendation  of  a  prospective 
revised  edition  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book,  Part  I. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Ritual  Committee, 

Dr.  M.  Mielziner,  Chairman. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  presented  for  deliberation. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that,  that  part  of  the  report  referring 
to  the  adoption  of  the  ritual  for  New  Year  and  Day  of  Atonement, 
to  be  known  as  Part  II  of  the  Union  Prayer-Book,  shall  be 
considered  the  first  order  of  business  for  Thursday's  session. 

The  motion  passed  without  dissent. 

That  part  of  the  report  referring  to  the  revison  of  the  Ritual  of 
Part  I  of  the  Union  Prayer-Book  was  now  presented  for  action. 

After  exhaustively  arguing  the  advisability  of  granting  the  Rit- 
ual Committee  the  authority  for  such  revision,  the  following  motion 
with  amendment  was  adopted  : 

That  the  recommendation  of  the  Ritual  Committee  referring  to  the 
necessity  of  revising  Part  I  of  the  Union  Prayer-Book  be  concurred 
in  and  the  authority  for  the  revision  therein  asked  be  granted. 

That  the  book  be  opened  for  revision,  and  suggestions  from  all 
members  of  the  Conference  be  received  and  considered  by  the 
Ritual  Committee. 

Drs.  Mayer  and  Philipson  then  authorized  the  President  to  pre- 
sent the  name  of  Dr.  E.  G.  Hirsch,  of  Chicago,  for  membership. 

Whereupon  this  was  done  and  Dr.  Hirsch  was  unanimously 
elected. 
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Rev.  Klein,  of  Baton  Rouge,  recommended  by  Rabbi  Lewinthal, 
also  Rabbi  A.  Lyons,  of  Terra  Haute,  recommended  by  Rabbi  C. 
Ruben  stein  were  likewise  elected  members  of  the  Central  Confer- 
ence. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  and  a  recess  taken  until  three 
o'clock. 


ADJOURNED  SESSION. 

August  23,  3 :30  p.  m. 

The  adjourned  session  was  called  to  order  by  the  temporary 
Vice-President,  Dr.  G.  Gottheil,  while'  Dr.  M.  Harris  acted  as  Record- 
ing Secretary. 

Dr.  Silverman,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  President's  Mes- 
sage presented  the  report  of  the  Committee,  which  on  motion 
was  recetvd  and  the  recomendations  taken  up  seriatum. 

I.  Recommendation  to  increase  the  fund  for  super-annuated 
ministers  by  adding  ten  per  cent,  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  Union 
Prayer-Book. 

It  was  moved  and  Seconded  that  the  recommendation  be  adopted. 

After  thorough  discussion,  the  following  substitute  motion  was 
made  and  unanimously  passed. 

That  all  net  profits  from  the  sale  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book  be 
devoted  to  the  fund  for  indigent  and  super-annuated  ministers. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  all  recommendations  as  to  details 
for  the  sale  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book  be  left  to  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Conference.    Carried. 

II.  Recommendation  that  a  Text  Book  of  Jewish  ethics  and 
practical  Religion  be  published,  was  then  considered.  The  discus- 
sion was  opened  by  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise  and  continued  by  Dr.  E.  G. 
Hirsch. 
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Rabbi  O.  J.  Cohen  moved  that  the  original  proposition  contained 
in  the  general  message  of  the  President  be  adopted. 

The  motion  being  seconded,  was  taken  up  for  discussion  by 
Rabbi  Shulman  and  Dr.  Grossman  but  was  voted  down  by  the 
Conference. 

Dr.  D.  Philipson  then  offered  an  amendment  to  the  effect,  that  a 
statement  of  the  Theology  of  Judaism  be  prepared,  but  that  the 
Catechism  be  left  out.  After  thorough  debate  the  amendment  was 
lost. 

The  original  recommendation  of  the  committee  referring  to  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  a  text-book  on  ethics  and  practical 
religion,  was  then  voted  on  but  not  accepted. 

III.  Recommendation  that  the  time  of  meeting  of  the  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  be  annually,  and  in  the  month  of 
July,  was  adopted  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference 
was  instructed  to  amend  the  constitution  in  accord  with  this  recom- 
mendation. 

The  proceedings  were  here  interrupted  to  listen  to  messages  of 
greetings  and  congratulations,  for  the  success  of  the  Conference 
and  the  Jewish  Denominational  Congress,  from  Mr.  B.  Bettman,  of 
Cincinnati,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Jewish 
Denominational  Congress;  Dr.  Davidson,  of  Montgomery;  Dr. 
Aaron,  of  Buffalo;  Dr.  Blum,  of  Los  Angeles;  Rabbi  Hess,  of 
St.  Paul. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  a  committee  of  three  he  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  to  arrange  a  programme  for  the  Jewish 
Congress,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Conference,  to  be  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Columbian  Congress  of  Religions. 

President  Dr.  Wise  then  appointed  Rabbis  H.  Berkowitz,  J.  Stolz, 
and  Charles  S.  Levi,  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  Con- 
ference. 
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It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  reconsider  that  portion  of  the  President's  message,  re- 
ferring to  the  formulation  of  a  systematic  Theology  of  Judaism,  to 
become  the  basis  of  a  catechism. 

T&e  motion  prevailed,  and  Dr.  E.  Hirsch,  Dr.  D.  Philipson  and 
Rabbi  0.  Cohen,  were  appointed  the  committee. 

The  Conference  was  then  adjourned  until  nine  o'clock,  Thursday 
morning. 


THURSDAY-MORNING  SESSION. 

Temple  Anshe  Maariv,     ) 
Chicago,  August  24,  1893.) 

The  members  of  the  Conference  were  called  to  order  by  President, 
Dr.  I.  M.  Wise. 

Rev.  Leon  Harrison,  of  St.  Louis,  opened  the  session  with  prayer. 

Dr.  G.  Gottheil,  Vice-President  pro  tern.,  resigned  the  honor  in 
favor  of  Dr.  K.  Kohler,  whose  presence  was  announced  by  the 
Chair. 

Dr.  Kohler  courteously  insisted  on  Dr.  Gottheil  retaining  the 
position. 

The  regular  order  of  business  was  then  taken  up. 

Secretary  Charles  S.  Levi,  read  the  minutes  of  the  Wednesday 
Sessions,  which,  on  motion,  were  ordered  approved  as  read. 

The  report  of  the  Ritual  Committee,  referring  to  the  adoption  of 
Part  II,  of  the  Union  Prayer- Hook  was  taken  up  for  action. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Mayer,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Gottheil,  that 
the  second  part  of  the  Union  Prayer-Book  as  prepared  by  the  Ritual 
Committee  and  now  presented  to  the  Conference,  be  adopted  and 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  Part  I,  of  the  Union  Ritual. 
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Dr.  Kohler,  seconded  by  Dr.  Hirsch,  amended  to  insert  "  adopted 
as  a  basis."    Tbe  amendment  was  subsequently  withdrawn. 

After  a  thoroughgoing  criticism  of  the  ritual  and  discussion  on 
the  motion  had  taken  place,  participated  in  by  Drs.  Wise,  Kohler, 
Hecht,  Hirsch,  I.  Moses,  G.  Gottheil  and  others,  the  following  sub- 
stitute motion  offered  by  Dr.  Philipson  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Kohler, 
was  carried.  That  the  report  of  the  Ritual  Committee  referring  to 
and  presenting  Part  II,  of  the  Union  Prayer-Book  be  received ;  that 
thanks  are. due  the  Ritual  Committee,  for  their  excellent  services 
rendered ;  that  the  Ritual  Committee  be  authorized  to  send  a  copy 
of  the  report  to  each  member  of  the  Conference,  with  the  request 
that  emendations  and  corrections  be  submitted  to  the  Ritual  Com- 
mittee not  later  than  the  first  of  January,  1894,  and  that  the  Ritual 
Committee  be  re-organized. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded,  that  since  Dr.  I.  S.  Moses,  of  Chicago, 
had  defrayed  large  sums  of  money  in  preparing  the  report  of  the 
Union  Prayer-Book,  he  be  invited  to  give  an  account  of  expenses 
had  and  proceeds  collected  from  the  sale  of  Part  I,  of  the  Union 
Ritual ;  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  empowered  to  re-imburse 
Dr.  Moses  for  all  expenses  incurred,  and  if  necessary  to  assess  the 
members  of  the  Conference  for  the  payment  thereof;  and  to  add  to 
the  actual  expenses  a  certain  remuneration  as  an  honorarium  to  Dr. 
Moses,  expressive  of  the  appreciation  of  the  Conference  of  his 
arduous  labors  and  generous  sacrifices  of  time. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion,  duly  carried,  a  recess  was  taken  until  three  o'clock. 


THURSDAY— AFTERxXOON  SESSION. 

President  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise  called  the  adjourned  meeting  to  order  at 
three  o'clock  p.  M. 

Rabbi  Stolz,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  u  Jewish  Denomi- 
national Congress,"  presented  the  following  report : 
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To  the  Hon.  President  and  Members  of  the   Central   Conference  of 
American  Rabbis : 

Gentlemen:  —  Your  Committee  appointed  to  arrange  a  pro- 
gramme for  the  Jewish  Congress,  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Conference  and  in  connection  with  the  Columbian  Congress  of 
Religions,  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  honored  Body  the  following 
report : 

PROGRAMME 

OF   THE 

JEWISH  DENOMINATIONAL  CONGRESS, 

TO  BE   HELD   IN   THE 

MEMORIAL  ART  PALACE, 

MICHIGAN  AVENUE  FOOT  OF  ADAMS  STREET, 

AUGUST  27,  28,  29,  30,  1893. 


President. 
Vice-President. 
Vice-President. 
Vice-President . 
Vice-President. 
Vice-President. 
Secretary. 


B.  Bettmann,  Cincinnati,  - 

Hon.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  New  York, 

Adolph  Moses,  Chicago, 

Julius  Freiberg,  Cincinnati,  - 

Isidore  Busch,  St.  Louis, 

Hon.  Solomon  Hirsch,  Portland,  Oregon, 
Rabbi  Joseph  Stolz,  Chicago,         - 

Judge  Simon  Rosendale,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Oscar  W.  Strauss,  New  York. 

Hon.  Simon  Wolf,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Josiah  Cohen,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Mayer  Sulzberger,  Philadelphia. 

Gen.  Lewis  Seasongood,  Cincinnati. 

Rabbi  Isaac  M.  Wise,  Cincinnati 

Rabbi  David  Philipson,  Cincinnati. 

Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi,  Cincinnati. 

Rabbi  Joseph  Silverman,  New  York. 

Rabbi  Tobias  Shanfarber,  Baltimore. 

Rabbi  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  Chicago. 

Rabbi  Isaac  S.  Moses,  Chicago. 

Joint  Committee  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary 

on  the  Jewish  Denominational  Congress. 
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JEWISH    DENOMINATIONAL    CONGRESS. 
SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUG.  27th,  3  p.  m. 

HALL  OF  COLUMBUS. 

1.  Invocation,        ...        Rabbi  I.  L.  Leucht,  New  Orleans. 

2.  Address  of  Welcome  bv  the  President  of  the  World's  Con- 

gress  Auxiliary,         ...         Hon.  Charles  C.  Bonney. 

3.  Address  of  W7elcome  by  the  Chairman  of  the  General  Com- 

mittee on  Religious  Congresses,       -       Dr.  John  H.  Barrows. 

4.  Brief  Responses  by  the  Chairman,  Rabbi  E.  G.  Hirsch,  and 

by   Rabbi   Isaac   M.   Wise,   Cincinnati,  and    Rabbi   G. 
Gottheil,  New  York. 

5.  The  Synagogue  and  the  Church  and  their  Mutual  Relat  ons 

with  reference  to  their  Ethical  Teachings, 

Rabbi  K.  Kohler,  N.  Y. 


SUNDAY  EVENING,  AUG.  27th,  8  p.  m. 

HALL   OF   COLUMBUS. 

1.  Invocation,        -        -        Rabbi  David  Levy,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

2.  The  Fundamental  Doctrine  of  Judaism, 

Rabbi  Isaac  M.  Wise,  Cincinnati 

3.  Popular  Errors  about  the  Jews,    Rabbi  Joseph  Silverman,  N.  Y 


MONDAY  MORNING,  AUG.  28th,  10  a.  m. 

HALL   IV. 

1.  Invocation,        -        -        -      Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi,  Cincinnati. 

2.  Ethics  of  the  Talmud,  -         Rabbi  M.  Mielziner,  Cincinnati 

3.  The  Post-Mendelssohnian  Development  of  Judaism, 

Rabbi  G.  Gottheil,  X.  Y 

4.  Ethical    Judaism  —  How    the    World    Benefitted    by    its 

Teachings,         ....         Rabbi  A.  Kohut,  N.  Y. 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  28th,  3  p.  m. 

hall  IV. 
What  Organized  Forces  can  do  for  Judaism, 
a.     Societies  for  Popular  Education. 
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1.  A  Jewish  Department  of  the  Chautauqua. 

Rabbi  H.  Berkowitz,  Philadelphia. 

2.  A  Union  of  Young  Israel,  Mr.  S.  C.  Eldridge,  Jefferson,  Texas. 

3.  A  Jewish  Publication  Society, 

Miss  Henrietta  Szold,  Philadelphia. 
Discussion. 


MONDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  28th,  8  p.  m. 

HALL  OF  COLUMBUS. 

1.  Contributions  of  the  Jews  to  the  Preservation  of  the  Sciences 

of  the  Middle  Ages,         -         -  Rabbi  S.  Sale.  St.  Louis. 

2.  Position  of  Woman  Among  the  Jews, 

Rabbi  M.  Landsberg,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  29th,  10  a.  m. 

HALL  IV. 

1.  Invocation,       -        -       Rabbi  Moses  J.  Gries,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

2.  A  Concise  Digest  of  the  History  of  the  Jews  as  far  as  their 

share  in  the  Culture  of  the  various  Nations  and  Ages  is 
concerned,         ...         Rabbi  G.  Deutsch,  Cincinnati. 

3.  Attitude  of  Judaism  to  the  Science  of  Comparative  Religions. 

Rabbi  L.  Grossmann,  Detroit,  Mich. 

4.  Universal  Ethics  according  to  Prof.  Steinthal. 

Rabbi  C.  H.  Levy,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  28th,  3  p.  m. 

HALL  IV. 

1.  Reverence  and  Rationalism,        Rabbi  M.  H.  Harris,  New  York. 

2.  What  Organized  Forces  can  do  for  Judaism — 
b.    Sabbath-School. 

1.  A  Sabbath- School  Union,       -       Rabbi  S.  Hecht,  Milwaukee. 

2.  The  Study  of  Post-biblical  History, 

Rabbi  B.  Fel  sen  thai,  Chicago. 
Discussion. 
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TUESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  28th,  8  p.  m. 

HALL  IV. 

What  Organized  forces  can  do  for  the  Jewish  Poor  and  for  Jewish 
Immigrants. 

1.  Relief  Societies,        -        -        -        Henry  L., Frank,  Chicago. 

2.  Social  Settlements, 

Prof.  Charles  Zeublin,  University  of  Chicago. 

3.  Popular  Leetures,  -  Rabbi  A.  M.  Radin,  New  York. 

4.  Training  Schools,      -         -  Prof.  G.  Bamberger,  Chicago. 

5.  Personal. Service  Societies,  Rabbi  A.  Gutmann,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Discussion. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  30th,  10  a.  m. 

HALL  IV. 

1.  Invocation,       -       Rabbi  Charles  Rubenstein,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

2.  A  Review  of  the  Messianic  Idea  of  the  Jews  from  the  earliest 

times  to  the  rise  of  Christianity, 

Rabbi  I.  Schwab,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

3.  The  Historians  of  Judaism  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Rabbi  E.  Schreiber,  Teledo,  O. 

4.  Closing  Remarks  by  the  Chairman  and  others. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Joseph  Stolz, 
Henry  Berkowitz, 
Charles  S.  Levi, 

Committee* 

After  reading,  the  report  was  received  and  laid  before  the  Con- 
ference for  action.  A  lengthy  discussion  followed,  whereupon  it 
was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  be  adopted  as  read.  The 
motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  Committee  on  Union  Hymn  Book,  through  the  Chairman 
Rabbi  Gutman,  presented  the  following  report : 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Centred  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  : 

In  accordance  with  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis  at  its  last  convention,  held  in  New  York,  the 
Committee  takes  pleasure  in  presenting  the  following  report: 
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The  Committee  determining  to  give  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
ference as  wide  a  publicity  as  possible,  and  to  enlist  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  all  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Judaism,  issuea 
an  appeal  in  several  Jewish  papers,  calling  for  contributions  of 
hymns,  and  also  wrote  letters  to  many  competent  persons,  asking 
their  co-operation.  The  Committee  begs  leave  to  say  that,  while  it 
was  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  result,  as  far  as  the  number  of 
hymns  contributed  to  the  collection  is  concerned,  it  nevertheless 
rejoices  in  being  able  to  present  for  the  consideration  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference,  a  number  of  original  contributions,  whose 
quality,  in  our  judgement,  entitles  them  to  grateful  recognition  and 
to  incorporation  into  any  Hymn  Book,  which  this  Conference  may 
adopt  as  its  own. 

In  addition  to  these  original  hymns,  we  have  also  collected  a 
number  of  hymns  from  different  sources  which,  after  careful  study, 
we  feel  warranted  in  recommending  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Conference  for  adoption. 

The  Hymns,  both  original  and  adopted,  which  the  Committee 
recommends,  number  in  all  seventy-five,  but  we  think  that  the 
Hymn  Book,  when  completed  should  contain  from  200  to  300 
hymns,  so  as  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  worship  on  Sabbaths 
and  festivals,  and  also  to  enable  the  Rabbi  to  make  such  selections 
as  to  suit  the  theme  of  his  discourse. 

The  Committee  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Con- 
ference, has  also  placed  itself  in  communication  with  the  Cantor's 
Association  of  America,  and  forwarded  to  them  fifty  hymns,  for 
which  they  were  to  find  suitable  melodies.  The  Cantor's  Associa- 
tion has  as  yet  refrained  from  doing  any  practical  work  in  the  way 
of  finding  the  melodies  we  are  so  ardently  looking  for.  They  claim, 
that  the  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  should  officially  adopt 
the  texts,  before  they  select  or  compose  melodies. 

The  Committee  begs  leave  to  suggest  that,  as  a  Union  Hymn 
Book  is  a  crying  need  in  all  congregations,  the  Conference  take 
immediate  steps  toward  meeting  this  want  by  adopting  the  hymns 
presented,  or  selecting  as  many  of  them  as  they  see  fit,  and  thus 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  coming  Hymn  Book,  which  could  imme- 
diately be  sent  to  the  Cantors  to  be  set  to  music. 

The  Committee  also  recommends  that  a  certain  sum  be  set  apart 
by  the  Conference  for  the  purpose  of  having  these  Hymns  printed 
and  that  a  copy  thereof  be  sent  to  every  member  of  the  Conference, 
prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  next  Conference. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  Gutman,  Chairman, 
David  Levy, 
•Dr.  Kohler, 
Louis  Grossman, 

Committee. 
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On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  placed  before  the  Con- 
ference for  action.  It  was  the  resolution  of  the  Conference  that  the 
report  be  recommitted  to  the  Hymnal  Committee,  that  they  con- 
tinue the  collecting  of  hjrmns,  that  they  be  empowered  to  have  the 
same  printed  for  distribution  and  add  thereto  such  other  hymns,  as 
in  their  judgment  are  best  fitted  for  a  Union  Hymnal. 

On  motion  the  meeting  was  adjourned  until  ten  o'clock  Friday 
morning. 


FRIDAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

Chicago,  August  25, 1893.     ) 
Temple  K.  A.  M.J 

President  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise  called  the  Conference  to  order  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  invited  Rabbi  T.  Shanfarber,  of  Baltimore,  to  lead  in 
prayer. 

The  minutes  of  Thursday's  sessions  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Committee  to  which  was  referred  that  part  of  the  President's 
message  referring  to  the  publication  of  a  Union  Catechism,  reported 
through  the  chairman,  Rabbi  Oscar  Cohen,  as  follows : 

Chicago,  August  24,  1893. 

To  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  : 

Your  Special  Committee  appointed  to  reconsider  the  recommen- 
dation in  the  President's  Message,  relative  to  the  compilation  of  a 
systematic  theology  and  of  a  catechism  to  be  based  on  the  same, 
beg  leave  to  recommend  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  collaborate  in 
editing  a  book  of  the  Religious  and  Ethical  Teachings  of  Judaism, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  modern  reform  in  America,  to  contain  (1) 
a  brief  popular  exposition  of  their  ideas  for  the  use  of  teachers  and 
adults  (if  desired,  as  an  introduction  to  the  work) ;  (2)  a  simple 
systematic  exposition  of  these  teachings  for  home  and  school  in- 
struction;  (8)  a  manual  of  instruction  for  confirmation  classes; 
this  book  to  be  submitted  to"  the  members  of  the  Conference  for 
criticism  and  suggestions,  and  when  completed  to  be  presented  to 
the  Conference  for  its  endorsement. 

Oscar  J.  Cohen, 

Chairman. 
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On  motion  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  received  and  placed 
before  the  Conference  for  consideration.  It  was  moved  and 
seconded  that  the  report  be  endorsed  as  presented  and  that  the 
Committee  of  five  therein  recommended,  be  appointed  by  the 
Chair. 

A  long  discussion  on  the  motion  followed,  in  which  Drs.  Felsen- 
thal,  Hirsch  and  Gottheil,  took  part.  It  was  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  question  be  put  at  1 1 :  45  o'clock.    Carried. 

The  discussion  was  continued  until  the  time  set  for  the  question, 
when  action  on  the  motion  was  called  for,  which  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  the  report.  Dr.  Felsenthal  requested  to  go  on  record  as 
voting  nay. 

President  Wise  appointed  the  Committee  as  follows :  Dr.  Jos. 
Silverman,  Dr.  L.  Grossman.  Dr.  S.  Hecht,  Dr.  H.  Berkowitz,  Rabbi 
J.  Stolz  and  Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi. 

Rabbi  Tobias  Shanfarber  presented  his  report  as  treasurer  of  the 
Conference,  stating  that  in  addition  to  his  report,  he  has  received 
one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  in  dues  from  members  attending 
the  Conference. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  C.  C.  of  A.  R. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Rev.  I.  L.  Leucht,  former  Treas.,  Nov.  1st. .  .$115  00 

11  "  "  "  Jan.  11th...  419  60 

Received  Membership  dues 30  00 

Total  receipts    $564  60 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

To  Z.  and  L.  Rosenfeld,  Official  Stenographers $122  50 

Receipts $564  60 

Disbursements .    .   122  50 

Total  on  hand $442  10 

Which  is  deposited  at  the  Bank,  drawing  3%  interest. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  Shanfarber, 
Treasurer,  C.  C.  of  A.  R. 
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On  motion  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  received  and  referred 
to  the  incoming  Executive  Committee,  for  auditing  and  final 
action. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  reports  of  the  Committees 
on  President's  message,  together  with  the  recommendations  and 
amendments  offered,  be  adopted  as  a  whole.     Carried. 

The  report  of  the  Ritual  Committee  with  amendment,  was  like- 
wise adopted  as  a  whole. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Committee  on  Reception 
of  Prosylites  be  continued  and  given  further  time  for  report. 
Carried. 

On  motion  the  following  committee  were  appointed  to  nominate 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  I.  L. 
Leucht,  Rabbis  Gries  and  Levi,  then  retired  for  consultation. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  and  unanimously  endorsed. 

Resolved,  That  authority  be  given  the  incoming  Executive  Com- 
mittee, under  the  provision  of  the  Charter  of  the  Central  Conference, 
to  make  a  loan,  if  necessary,  to  meet  the  obligation  incurred  by  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  passed  at  yesterday's  session,  referring 
to  re-imbursing  Rabbi  I.  S.  Moses,  for  expenses  in  publishing  the 
Union  Prayer-Book. 

Rabbi  Bohnheim,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  was  recommended  for 
membership,  and  on  motion  was  elected. 

The  Ritual  Committee  was  re-organized,  and  President  Dr.  Wise 
announced  the  following  as  constituting  the  Committee :  Dr.  M. 
Mielziner,  Cincinnati,  Chairman ;  Drs.  G.  Gottheil,  K.  Kohler,  M. 
II.  Harris,  New  York ;  Drs.  E.  G.  Hirsch,  I.  S.  Moses,  Chicago ;  Dr. 
J.  Voorsanger,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  L.  Mayer,  Pittsburg;  Dr.  H. 
Berkowitz,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  A.  Moses,  Louisville;  Drs.  I.  M.  Wise, 
ex-officio,  David  Philipson,  Cincinnati. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  reported  the 
following  list  of  officers  to  constitute  the  Executive  Board  for  the 
ensuing  year,  1893-1894 : 
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President,  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  Cincinnati. 

Vice-President,  Dr.  G.  Gottheil,  New  York. 

Treasurer,  Dr.  S.  Hecht,  Milwaukee.  . 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  David  Philipson,  Cincinnati. 

Recording  Secretary,  Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi,  Cincinnati. 

Assistant  Secretary,  Rabbi  Moses  J.  Gries,  Cleveland. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Hirsch,  Chicago. 

Dr.  K.  Kohler,  New  York. 

Dr.  H.  Berkowitz,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  M.  Mielziner,  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  I.  L.  Leucht,  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  I.  S.  Moses,  Chicago. 
Trustees  of  Superannuated  Ministers'  Fund,  Drs.  Wise,  Philipson, 
Rabbi  Levi. 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  received  and  placed 
before  the  Conference.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the 
unanimous  ballot  of  the  Conference  for  the  officers  nominated,  and 
they  were  declared  elected  by  acclamation. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  a  vote  of  thanks  of  the  Con- 
ference be  extended  to  Temple  Anshe  Maariv  and  Zion  Congregra- 
tion  for  placing  their  temples  at  the  disposal  of  the  Conference,  to 
Rabbis  Stolz  and  I.  S.  Moses,  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Con- 
ference, to  the  Jewish  Commitnity,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
religious  and  secular  press  of  Chicago,  and  that  these  resolutions 
of  thanks  be  read  at  the  public  night  session,  to  be  held  in  Z  ion 
Temple. 

Dr.  Berkowitz  invited  the  Conference  to  Philadelphia,  for  the 
next  Annual  Convention. 

Dr.  Hirsch  suggested  that  the  next  Annual  Convention  be  held  in 
Atlantic  City,  under  the  auspices  of  Rodof  Sholom  Temple.  The 
suggestion  was  unanimously  concurred  in. 
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The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  have  the  names  of  all  the  mem- 
bers printed  in  the  Year  Book. 

Dr.  Mayer  closed  the  session  with  prayer,  and  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  to  re-convene  at  8  o'clock,  at  Zion  Temple. 


PUBLIC  NIGHT  SESSION. 

Zion  Temple,  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

President  Wise  called  the  session  to  order  at  8  o'clock.  Rabbi 
Leo  M.  Franklin  offered  prayer.  Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi  read  the 
Sabbath  Service  from  the  Union  Ritual.  Rabbi  E.  N.  Calish 
preached  the  Conference  Sermon,  on  "  Israel's  Modern  Kings."  Dr. 
M.  H.  Harris,  of  New  York,  delivered  the  Conference  Lecture,  on 
"  Dangers  of  Emancipation." 

• 

The  following  complimentary  resolution  of  thanks  was  read : 

Resolved^  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis,  be  extended  to  the  Holy  Congregations  Anshe 
Maariv  and  Zion,  for  generously  placing  their  Temples  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Conference ;  be  it  furthermore 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  are  extended  to  our 
presiding  officers,  President,  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  and  Vice-President,  Dr. 
G.  Gottheil,  in  grateful  appreciation  of  the  justice  and  good  will 
with  which  they  guided  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference ;  that 
<ur  thanks  are  due  the  local  Rabbis,  I.  S.  Moses  and  J.  Stolz,  for 
their  excellent  arrangements  for  the  holding  of  the  Convention ;  to 
the  representatives  of  the  religious  and  secular  press,  for  their  at- 
tention given  to  our  sessions,  and  to  the  Jewish  Community  of 
Chicago,  for  their  open  and  unmistakable  hospitality. 

President  Wise  in  his  closing  remarks  congratulated  the  Con- 
ference upon  the  work  accomplished,  and  pronouncing  the  bene- 
diction, declared  the  Fourth  Annual  Convention  adjourned,  to  con- 
vene again  in  Atlantic  City,  in  July  1894. 

Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi,  Recording  Secretary. 
Dr.  M.  H.  Harris,  Assistant  Secretary. 
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[APPENDIX  A.] 

ISRAEL'S  MODERN  KINGS. 

Conference  Sermon  delivered  at  Chicago,  August  2n,  1893, 
BY  REV.  E.  N.  CALISCH,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


Then  mayest  thou  indeed  set  a  king  over  thee,  the  one  whom  the  Lord 
thy  God,  will  choose;  from  the  midst  of  thy  brethren  shalt  thou  set  a  king 
over  thee ;  thou  mayest  not  set  over  thee  a  stranger  who  is  not  thy  brother. 
Only  he  shall  not  acquire  for  himself  many  horses,  etc.,  so  that  his  heart  be 
not  lifted  up  above  his  brethren,  so  that  he  turn  not  aside  from  the  com- 
mandment to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  in  order  that  he  may  live  many  days 
in  his  kingdom,  he  and  his  children,  in  the  midst  of  Israel. — Deut.  xvii, 
15-20. 

My  Brothers — The  occasion  that  brings  us  together  this  year 
is  the  same  as  that  in  other  years.  It  is  the  Annual  Convention 
of  our  Conference,  whereby  we  are  assembled  from  our  various 
stations  to  consult  together,  to  exchange  thoughts,  ideas  and 
experiences,  and,  not  among  the  least,  to  mingle  in  social  and 
fraternal  intercourse,  to  grasp  the  hand  in  loving  clasp,  to  look 
with  earnest  gaze  into  the  eye  of  friendship,  to  feel  the  thrill  of 
united  interest  and  the  joy  of  our  common  hope  and  labor.  Yet 
this  occasion  we  might  say  is  one  of  greater  import  than  others. 
It  is  true  our  Conference  is  the  same*,  our  work  is  the  same,  but 
we  are  the  harbingers  of  another  gathering  that  will  be  the  most 
glorious  event  in  all  the  serried  array  of  this  century's  achieve- 
ments,— the  queen  jewel  itself  in  the  crown  of  the  Columbian 
Exposition. 

We  stand  at  the  threshold  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions. 
The  significance  of  that  event  I  need  not  tell  to  you.  We,  here  in 
session,  are  the  first  heralds  of  it,  and  it  is  meet  that  Judaism 
shall  be  first  upon  the  field.  Mother  of  faiths,  her  sublime  truths 
and  doctrines  were  first  upon  the  field  in  the  dim  days  of  long 
ago,  and  spite  age  and  all  other  obstacles,  she  has  maintained  her 
place,  by  the  very  eternity  of  these  truths,  maintained  it  along- 
side of  her  younger,  and  more  active  daughters.  And  here  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  clamors  of  creeds  and  sects,  she  will  maintain  it 
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and  there  shall  be  heard,  like  the  still  small  voice  that  came  to 
the  prophet  of  old,  midst  the  roaring  of  hurricane  and  thunder 
and  tempest,  the  single  and  undying  melody  of  Judea,  singing  of 
the  unity  of  God,  of  human  brotherhood  and  divine  fatherhood. 

Great  things  are  expected  from  the  Parliament  of  Religions. 
It  will  be  the  diadem  set  upon  the  royal  head  of  the  material 
magnificence.  All  the  other  Congresses,  of  genius,  of  intellect 
arid  of  art,  of  brain  and  of  brawn  were  but  preparations  for  this. 
It  is  the  keystone  to  the  arch,  raised  by  them  all,  upheld  by  them ; 
yet  without  it,  they  would  fall,  useless,  to  the  ground.  It  will  be 
an  inspiring  and  never-to-be-forgotten  sight,  to  see  the  creeds  of 
the  world  brought  together  "for  comparison  and  not  for  con- 
troversy." Will  it  not  be  the  first  faint,  pale  streaks  of  the 
millenium  dawn  ?  The  dimming  of  the  multifold  stars  of  multi- 
fold creeds,  that  have  long  twinkled  in  the  night  of  ignorance, 
but  now  fading  before  the  rise  of  the  glorious  orb  of  the  Messi- 
anic day. 

Who  is  there,  whose  heart  throbs  with  a  hope  outside  of  his 
own  circle  of  selfish  interests,  that  does  not  pray  that  wider  peace, 
broader  tolerance,  deeper  respect  for  other  men's  convictions,  and 
a  keener  realization  of  the  unity  of  human  aspiration,  in  spite  of 
all  its  varying  avenues  of  expression,  who  does  not  pray  that 
these  things  may  be  among  the  fruits  of  the  Parliament  of 
Religions? 

Yet  who  can  say  that  they  will  be,  and  if  they  be  that  they  will 
come  with  sudden  overwhelming  force  ?  Will  they  not  rather  be 
but  tentative  feelers,  that  may,  and  may  not,  have  the  body  of 
full  conviction  follow  them  ?  The  chosen  representatives  of 
Judaism,  the  flower  of  her  learning  and  her  eloquence,  will  stand 
forward,  and  as  much  as  men  can  do,  they  will  do  to  press  for- 
ward the  claims  of  our  faith.  Yet  will  this  single  presentation  of 
the  cause  change  the  ebbing  tide  of  men's  love,  that  has  ever 
flowed  away  from  us,  or  batter  down  the  bulkv  barriers  of  mis- 
conception,  mistrust,  prejudice  and  ostracism,  which  have  ever 
and  do  now  prevent  our  free  mingling  with  our  fellowmen: — 
these  things  of -centuries'  growth  are  not  uprooted  in  a  single 
night.  Long  as  has  been  their  coming,  patient  and  long-enduring 
must  be  the  efforts  that  shall  cause  them  to  pass  away. 
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It  is  needless  for  me  to  tell  who  should,  who  alone  can  make 
these  efforts.  It  is  not  so  much  the  people,  as  those  who  lead  the 
people. 

It  is  commonplace  and  trite  to  say  to  you,  my  brothers,  that 
the  Jews  are  united  only  by  the  tie  of  faith,  the  one  subtle  and 
ineluctable  bond  that  holds  them  together,  though  otherwise 
pulled  apart  by  the  all  powerful  influences  of  varing  nationality, 
training,  custom  and  education.  Separated  by  all  that  tends  to  dis- 
tinguish one  man  from  another,  by  immeasurable  distances  in 
thought,  culture  and  ideals,  yet  the  radical  reformed  Jew  and  the 
hyper-orthodox  Jew  are  the  closest  brothers,  so  regarded  by  the 
world,  so  regarded  by  themselves,  even  though  some  would  fain 
deny.  Though  he  may  turn  in  loathing  from  him  apparently,  yet 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  comes  the  whisper,  "  draw  near  unto  me,  I 
am  Joseph,  thy  brother."  We  are  a  kingdom  of  priests,  with 
Sinai  for  our  birthplace  —  the  Thorah,  our  constitution,  and 
Shebuoth,  our  spiritual  natal  day.  Every  shrine  erected  to  our 
faith,  every  house  of  prayer  dedicated  unto  the  living  One  on  high, 
every  community  that  bands  itself  to  worship  Him,  is  a  pro- 
vince, and  its  Rabbi  is  its  king,  and  all  subordinate  to  our 
Father  the  Supreme  King  of  kings. 

We,  my  brothers,  are  to-day  Israel's  modern  kings,  and  the 
kingdom  which  we  rule  is  a  spiritual  monarchy.  In  our  constitu- 
tion is  stated  by  what  and  how  we  shall  rule,  and  how  even  we  shall 
hold  our  court.  (Deut.  xvii,  15.)  "A  king  from  amidst  thy  own 
people  shalt  thou  place  over  thee,"  only  he  shall  not  take  for 
himself  many  horses  in  order  that  he  shall  not  lead  the  people 
back  to  Egypt  on  account  of  having  many  horses. 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass  as  he  sits  upon  the  throne  of  his 
kingdom,  and  he  shall  write  for  himself  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a 
Book  of  the  Priests  and  the  Levites,  and  it  shall  be  with  him  and 
he  shall  read  in  it  all  the  days  of  his  life  in  order  that  he  may 
learn  to  feel  the  Eternal,  his  God;  to  observe  all  the  words  of 
this  law  and  these  ordinances.  Not  to  raise  his  heart  above  his 
brethren  and  not  to  depart  from  this  law  to  the  left  or  the  right, 
in  order  that  he  may  prolong  his  kingdom,  he  and  his  sons  in  the 
midst  of  Israel." 

As  truly,  aye  as  definitely,  as  these  restrictions  and  admoni- 
tions applied  to  the  actual  kings  in  the  material  realm  of  old,  so 
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truly  and  definitely  do  they  apply  unto  us,  Israel's  modern  kings, 
in  our  spiritual  commonwealth  of  to-day. 

It  is  a  fault  all  too  common  among  us  that  we  seek  to  acquire 
many  horses  of  power,  plenty  and  position.  We  seek  the  strange 
goddesses  of  selfish  interest,  personal  aggrandizement  and  per- 
sonal importance.  How  many,  alas !  have  the  motive  of  self  in 
what  each  undertakes  that  he  may  do  these  things  for  the  en- 
hancement of  his  fame,  his  reputation,  his  glory  and  his  renown, 
rather  than  for  mankind.  How  many  subordinate  personality  to 
the  cause.  It  is  not  rather  that  when  one  does  things  which, 
though  they  may  be  good,  may  be  beneficial  and  useful  to  the 
faith  at  large,  yet  "he  raises  his  heart "  above  his  people  and  his 
brethren  and  is  more  glad  that  he  has  done  it  than  that  it  has 
been  done. 

Is  not  here  the  keynote  of  our  line  of  action  to-day  ?  "And  he 
shall  make  a  copy  of  this  law  and  have  it  with  him  all  the  days 
cf  his  life."  Kings  we  are  by  this  constitution,  yet  how  many  of 
us  flagrantly,  wantonly,  repeatedly  violate  it.  Here  is  our 
standard,  yet  do  we  rally  by  it?  Leading  the  way  for  our 
armies  in  the  bitter  battle  of  life,  in  the  great  and  never  ending 
moral  conflict  of  individual  existence,  we  do  not  guide  ourselves, 
we  do  not  guide  our  hosts  thereby.  My  brothers,  we  are  making 
the  profound  mistake  of  yielding  faith  to  the  folly  of  cynical 
criticism,  of  putting  intellectuality  in  place  of  spirituality.  We 
are  to  have  a  copy  of  this  law  with  us  in  our  hearts,  this  law  of 
spiritual  glory.  This  "our  wisdom  and  our  understanding,"  this 
we  are  to  rule  by,  to  preach  and  give  to  the  people.  This,  as  has 
been  given,  is  complete  and  full,  not  because  God  could  not  give 
more,  but  because  human  life  and  human  experience  has  never  found 
need  for  more.  We  must  ourselves,  my  brothers,  learn  the  lesson 
c  f  this  law,  that  life  is  only  true,  that  life  is  only  perfect  when  it 
is  founded  on  faith  and  fed  with  spiritual  truth.  Look  over  the 
field  of  humanity  in  all  creeds.  Note  the  growing  indifference, 
the  fearful  force  of  infidelity.  Are  not  the  people  satisfied,  sated, 
aye,  sickened  with  systems  and  sciences,  with  theories,  theologies 
and  philosophies  ?  They  cry  for  spiritual  bread  and  we  give 
them  an  intellectual  stone.  Instead  of  the  waters  of  a  living 
faith,  we  are  each  endeavoring  to  direct  the  sickly,  shallow  stream 
of  our  own  individual  misconceptions.     We  are  all  and  always 
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preaching  the  dead.  We  are  glorying  in  what  is  cut  down.  We 
cry  reform  and  we  boast  in  reform.  We  have  cut  off  the  dead 
branches.  We  have  pruned  away  the  lifeless  leaves,  we  have 
stripped  the  withered  wisps  of  worthless,  decayed  and  untimely 
ceremonies.  We  have  emancipated  Judaism,  we  cry;  emanci- 
pated it  from  the  clogging  and  cloying  clothing  of  Rabhinism  and 
inystic  ritual — but  are  we  not  in  danger  of  making  emancipated 
Judaism  an  emasculated  Judaism  ?  We  have  taken  away  the 
dead,  do  we  hold  up  the  living  ?  It  is  Tennyson's  beautiful  poem 
that  runs : 

Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead, 

She  ne'r  swooned,  nor  uttered  cry  ; 
All  her  maidens,  watching,  said, 

"  She  must  weep,  or  she  must  die." 

Then  they  praised  him,  soft  and  low, 

Called  him  worthy  to  be  loved. 
Truest  friend  and  worthy  foe ; 

Yet  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

Stole  a  maiden  from  her  place, 
•  Lightly  to  the  warrior  stepped, 
Took  the  face-cloth  from  the  face, 
Yet  she  neither  moved  nor  wept. 

Rose  a  nurse  of  ninety  years, 

Set  his  child  upon  her  knee ; 
Like  summer  tempest  came  her  tears, 

"  Sweet,  my  child,  I  live  for  thee." 

This,  my  brothers,  is  the  true  picture  of  what  is  done  and  what 
should  be  done.  The  people  are  standing  with  stony  breasts  and 
untouched  hearts,  gazing  unmoved  at  the  corpse  of  ceremonial 
Judaism  around  which  we  hover  and  talk  and  busy  ourselves? 
while  the  living  child  of  the  true  spirituality,  for  whom  we  should 
labor  and  care,  we  utterly  neglect.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
while  you  are  posing  as  the  champions  of  intellect,  and  filling  the 
air  with  finesse  of  ratiocination,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
there  was  perhaps  before  you  in  your  congregation  one  heart  that 
was  aching  for  the  touch  of  faith,  one  breast  heaving  with  anguish 
that  could  only  be  solaced  by  the  comfort  of  our  Father  in  heaven, 
and  that  were  untouched  and  un  so  laced  by  the  dry  disquisitions 
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on  the  difference  twixt  tweedledun  and  tweedledee  ?  How  can 
you  tell  that  there  is  not  one  bosom  before  you  racked  with 
doubt,  and  longing  for  the  light  divine,  that  fain  would  see,  that 
goes  out  in  darkness,  as  it  came  in  ?  Has  not  the  prophet  of  old 
said,  a  "divine  sentence  is  on  the  lips  of  the  priest?  (Malachi 
iii,  7.)  Who  of  us  does  not  hope  for  the  day  when  Judah's  light 
will  shine  over  all  the  earth,  who  does  not  pray  for  the  realization 
of  Israel's  ideals  ?  Let  us  then  work  for  it,  prepare  for  it.  It  is 
a  time  when  creeds  are  being  shattered  and  men's  century 
anchored,  beliefs  are  loosened  from  their  moorings.  Like  the 
glut  in  the  industrial  market,  when  men  cry  for  bread  and  work, 
so  is  there  now  the  cry  of  the  people  for  a  real  faith,  a  living 
faith,  a  spiritual,  heart-directing  faith.  Such  is  the  living  Juda- 
ism, such  is  the  child  of  Reform  Judaism,  which  is  but  true 
Judaism  of  old  in  the  garment  of  its  eternal,  time-defying  truths. 
Come,  let  us  rally  round  it.  "  Sweet,  my  child,  we  live  for  thee." 
Let  it  be  our  standard,  our  hope,  our  all.  Plant  it  high  o'er  the 
ruins  of  the  creeds  that  have  been,  that  all  men  may  see,  and  see- 
ing, be  comforted.  Then  again  from  out  the  hills  of  Judea  will 
flow  the  waters  of  salvation  for  mankind.  Then  again  from 
"Zion  will  go  forth  the  law  and  the  word  of  God  from  Jerusalem." 
Then  in  truth  will  Israel's  kings  be  crowned  with  the  "crown  of 
the  Law"  and  they  and  "their  children  remain  long  in  the  land 
of  their  people."  And  may  God  in  His  infinite  and  unspeakable 
wisdom  grant  it  to  us  all.     Amen. 
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[APPENDIX  B.] 

THE  DANGERS  OF  EMANCIPATION. 

Conference  Lecture  delivered  at  Zion  Temple,  Chicago,  August  25,  1893, 

BY  DR.  M.  H.  HARRIS,  NEW  YORK. 


It  was  eminently  fitting  that  Israel  should  receive  its  liberty 
and  its  religion  from  the  same  hand,  that  the  hero  providentially 
selected  to  break  the  chains  of  Egypt  should  have  also  been 
chosen  to  promulgate  the  Decalogue  from  Sinai.  The  inseparable 
associations  between  faith  and  freedom  immediately  suggest 
themselves.  When  Moses  appeared  before  Pharaoh,  he  based  his 
plea  for  Israel's  deliverance,  on  their  desire  to  worship  the  God  of 
their  fathers.  For  liberty  is  religion's  first  condition.  Slavery 
stultifies  conscience,  since  no  opportunity  is  given  for  its  exercise; 
— there  is  no  choice  of  duty,  it  is  demanded.  It  is  true,  that, 
within  very  circumscribed  limits,  there  is  room  for  the  play  of 
some  simple  virtues.  I  say  very  circumscribed,  for  slaves  have 
no  means  to  assist  others,  seldom  even  permission ;  the  expression 
of  individual  belief  is  either  discouraged  or  prevented  altogether, 
while  there  is  no  opportunity  of  regulating  one's  life  in  harmony 
with  one's  religious  opinions.  Furthermore,  this  treatment  per- 
sisted in,  gradually  dries  up  the  moral  and  emotional  springs  and 
degrades  the  individua-1  to  the  beast  of  burden,  for  which  he  is 
used.  Religion  is  the  expansion  of  the  soul — to  expand  it  wants 
air,  space,  freedom. 

But  freedom  is  but  an  opportunity  for  religion,  it  does  not 
assure  it.  Sometimes  it  is  dangerous  to  religion.  There  is  a 
simple,  trustful  faith  that  loves  humbly  to  follow  the  leadership 
of  others,  that,  thrown  upon  its  own  resources,  given  freedom  to 
choose  religion  for  itself,  would  grow  appalled,  terrified  lost  it 
might  lose  itself  in  such  a  boundless  field,  and  stray  off  into 
darkness;  and  so  it  would  hasten  to  find  shelter  behind  stronger, 
braver  bouIs  who  can  dare  to  think  for  themselves.     And  even 
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they  take  guidance  and  confidence  from  the  authority  of  hallowed 
greatness  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  If  the  air  of  freedom  is 
bracing  to  natures  that  can  stand  it,  it  may  bring  a  chill  to 
weaker  constitutions,  freezing  the  sustaining  faith  that  bloomed 
under  warm,  directing  nurture.  The  world  to-day  is  pretty  evenly 
divided  between  those  who  consider  freedom  of  choice  and  of 
action  benefit,  and  those  who  consider  it  menace  to  religion.  AVe 
shall  see  that  it  may  be  both. 

"  Set  Israel  free,"  asks  Moses  of  Pharaoh,  "  that  they  may  serv*4 
God  in  the  wilderness."  They  came  to  the  wilderness,  and — wor- 
shipped a  golden  calf.  Freedom  did  not  bring  religion.  There 
were  no  taskmasters  to  coerce  them,  they  could  do  as  they  pleased, 
and  they  chose  idolatry. 

Emancipation  has  often  done  more  harm  to  a  religion  than  in- 
tolerance. The  methods  used  to  suppress  the  faith,  strengthened 
it.  The  methods  used  to  free  it,  weakened  it.  Judaism 
has  been  as  often  jeopardized  by  its  friends  as  by  its  enemies.  In 
Alexandria,  Seleuci\s,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes,  enlightened  and  tolerant,  were  well  disposed  toward  Jews 
and  Judaism  and  encouraged  that  intercourse  between  Hebrews 
and  Greeks  that  was  helpful  to  literature  and  philosophy  and  also 
broadening  to  religious  outlook;  but  somewhat  menacing  to 
Israel's  rigid  and  uncomprising  morals.  Another  generation  of 
it  might  have  disintegrated  our  faith.  If  it  already  produced  a 
Philo  who  made  half  the  Bible  symbolic,  might  it  not  have  ended 
in  the  explaining  away  all  of  our  cardinal  doctrines  as  poetic 
symbols?  As  it  was,  this  flirtation  with  Greek  gods,  somewhat 
idealized  by  philosophy,  prepared  the  way  for  a  Trinity  and  for 
the  birth  of  a  rival  religion — Christianity — within  the  fold  of  Juda- 
ism. While  Ptolemy  Philopater  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes — who 
did  their  best  to  suppress  both  Jews  and  Judaism — gave  them  a 
new  lease  of  life  ai:d  made  possible  a  Judas  Maccabeus  and  a 
Hasmonean  house,  zealous  for  the  God  of  Israel.  This  bit  of  his- 
tory was  repeated  in  Spain  when  centuries  later  the  seat  of  Jewish 
learning  was  transferred  there,  and  the  enlightened  toleration  of 
Arabic  sway,  while  it  fostered  a  rich,  poetic  literature,  cultivated 
also  a  free  social  intercourse  between  Moors  and  Jews.  This  was 
soon  followed  by  a  laxity  of  observance,  and  by  indiscriminate 
intermarriage,  that  might  have  wiped  us  out,  had  not  political 
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revolution  brought  the  mailed  hand  of  the  Church  upon  ub,  which, 
trying  to  kill  us,  saved  us;  for  persecution  always  hegets  opposi- 
tion and  creates  heroes  and  martyrs.  And  so,  in  the  hot  fires  of 
the  Inquisition,  Judaism  glowed  again. 

When  Mendelssohn  emerged  from  the  Ghetto  in  Germany  and 
was  warmly  welcomed  in  all  circles  of  brilliant  learning,  he  com- 
menced gladly  .the  work  of  emancipating  his  people  from  the 
social  degradation  and  narrow  mental  outlook  to  which  the 
world's  brutal  intolerance  had  reduced  them.  But  almost  the  first 
sacrifice  to  this  emancipation  were  his  own  daughters.  Their 
father  had  educated  them  to  fit  them  to  move  in  that  charmed 
circle  of  literary  and  social  distinction  for  which  his  own  genius 
had  been  a  sufficient  passport.  But  when  they  looked  at  the 
squalor  of  the  Ghetto,  with  its  juedisch  deutsch  dialect,  its  blind 
formalism,  its  uncouth  manners  which  almost  hid  its  slumbering 
nobility  and  moral  greatness,  and  then  turned  to  the  dazzling 
salons  of  the  Gentiles  which  opened  to  them  all  avenues  of  refine- 
ment and  culture  and  worldly  success — the  temptation  was  too 
strong.  They  abandoned  the  faith  of  their  ancestors  and  joined 
the  Christian  Church.  And  many  of  their  most  brilliant  co- 
religionists of  that  generation,  for  much  the  same  reason,  followed 
their  example. 

Remember,  religion  is  distinctly  a  social  institution ;  and  while 
it  may  bring  together  originally  those  who  hold  the  same  opinions 
— a  similar  social  environment  may  have  encouraged  similar  be- 
liefs in  the  first  instance,  and  social  ties  will  continue  to  foster 
the  same  religious  outlook.  For  religion  is  more  than  a  matter 
of  beliefs.  It  is  a  bond  of  brotherhood,  a  cry  for  sympathy — a 
link  binding  those  who  stand  on  the  same  plane,  live  the  same 
life,  nourish  the  same  aspirations.  It  enters  our  homes  and  our 
schools,  rules  at  the  fireside,  dominates  in  all  our  family  relations, 
regulates  our  joys,  consoles  us  in  our  sorrows,  presides  at  every 
important  event,  and  idealizes  and  sanctifies  the  commonplace 
experiences  of  every  day  life.  No  religion  could  live  as  a  cold 
creed  only,  without  the  aid  of  the  social  force.  Hence,  the  need 
of  the  congregation — the  gathering  together  for  the  worship  of 
God,  getting  inspiration  from  the  human  multitude  close  around 
us.  Therefore,  when  the  Jew  is  emancipated,  is  given  full  poli- 
tical, commercial  and  educational  privileges,  permitted  to  move 
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freely  in  the  world  of  the  Gentiles  and  to  he  of  it,  and  to  enjoy 
social  advantages  from  which  his  religion  is  distinct — a  thing 
apart — then  his  religious  problem  becomes  very  much  more 
complex. 

It  was  so  simple  in  the  Ghetto;  they  were  a  social  unit  there, 
and  could,  therefore,  easily  pervade  their  lives  with  a  completely 
Jewish  atmosphere.  To  keep  the  Sabbath,  to  attend  divine  ser- 
vice, was  to  flow  with  the  tide.  Not  to  observe  the  ceremonial 
law  was  to  single  oneself  out  for  uncomfortable  mistrust  and 
social  ostracism.  We  all  move  along  the  line  of  least  resistance; 
and  to  fulfill  the  tenets  of  Judaism,  within  the  Ghetto,  teas  to 
move  on  the  line  of  least  resistance.  There  was  no  inducement 
to  neglect  the  faith,  there  was  every  inducement  to  observe  it — 
that  was  the  easier  course.  Not  to  obev  the  Mosaic  and  rabbinical 
law,  or  to  take  any  new  departure — that  called  for  heroic  sacrifice. 
Raruch  Spinoza  and  Uriel  Acosta  were  excommunicated,  which 
means  thev  were  shut  out  from  the  social  circle,  and  the  latter 
felt  the  privation  and  the  disgrace  so  keenly  that  he  committed 
suicide.  Under  such  conditions  a  faith  does  not  develop  nor 
broaden,  but  it  is  sure  to  live. 

We  Jews  are  emancipated  to-day  in  America  in  the  fullest 
sense;  we  are  an  integral  part  of  the  nation,  sharing  its  duties 
and  its  rights,  and  at  times  indistinguishable  from  the  Gentiles. 
In  the  large  cities  there  are  self-imposed  Ghettos,  it  is  true,  but 
they  are  created  by  poverty  rather  than  by  religion,  and  their 
ranks  are  serried  by  many  agnostic  and  atheistic  exceptions,  who, 
nevertheless,  pass  uncriticized.  The  religious  freedom  for  which 
we  have  fought  for  3,000  years  is  ours  at  last.  Rut  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  freedom — freedom  to  observe,  freedom  to  neglect.  In 
the  Ghetto  it  was  easier  to  observe;  in  the  world  at  large  it  is 
easier  to  neglect.  This  is  a  Christian  country  in  all  but  name; 
and  some  judicial  authorities  have  declared  it  Christian  in  name 
too;  which  proves,  if  nothing  else,  what  an  insignificantly  small 
quantity  we  are,  as  not  to  he  supposed  to  effect  the  nature  of  the 
mass.  The  Jews  are  forced,  by  all  but  law,  to  keep  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  even  though  they  may  keep  their  own  too.  Their  chil- 
dren are  drawn  into  the  participation  or  the  Christmas  festivities, 
by  being  taught  to  sing  the  Christmas  hymns,  and  by  being  led  to 
look  forward  gleefully  to  that  time  as  their  Mid-Winter  holiday, 
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when  too,  the  world  is  at  its  gayest;  while  they  cannot  stay  away 
from  school  during  their  own  festivals,  without  inconvenience,  or 
even  sacrifice,  which  often  they  and  their  parents  are  unwilling  they 
should  make.  And  even  when  they  do  stay  away,  it  does  not  seem 
a  holy  day,  for  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  world  goes  on ;  while 
there  is  a  holy  hush  and  all  is  still  on  the  feast  days  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. They  are  not  permitted  to  be  ignorant  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church,  of  its  founder,  its  apostles  or  its  teachings  generally, 
for  this  information  is  presented  to  them  in  some  form  in  every 
book  they  read  and  study,  with  occasional  contemptuous  reference 
to  their  own  faith.  They  see  that  the  Fast  Days  of  the  Church 
influence  the  food  markets,  that  the  Easter  regulates  the  fashions 
of  the  world,  that  Christianity  marks  the  turning  point  of  chron- 
ology and  decides  the  Calendar — in  brief,  that  they  must  adapt 
themselves  largely  to  the  institutions  of  another  religion. 

In  the  small  town  or  village,  where  but  a  few  scattered  Jewish 
families  live,  the  problem  is  still  harder.  There  is  no  Jewish 
centre  at  all — no  synagogue,  no  Sunday-school,  no  benevolent  in- 
stitution, not  even  a  club.  And  our  city  Jewish,  clubs,  by  the 
way,  without  for  a  moment  intending  it,  do  come  to  Judaism's 
aid  by  encouraging  social  intercourse  among  Jews  and  thus 
lessening  the  chances  of  intermarriage  with  Christians.  But  in 
the  country  town,  Judaism  is  maintained  in  the  isolated  families 
in  which  it  is  maintained  at  all,  like  some  ancient,  foreign  tradi- 
tion. The  children  drift  toward  the  Christian  Sunday-school, 
and  by  a  social  law  often  intermarry  with  the  society  in  which 
they  mix;  though,  let  me  say,  less  often  than  the  conditions 
warrant.  Once  a  year,  perhaps,  some  impecunious  patriarch  is 
hunted  up  from  the  city  and  a  room  is  engaged  to  hold  a  service, 
such  as  it  is;  but  the  young  generation  knows  not  what  that 
strange  service  in  that  strange  tongue  means ;  they  are  out  of 
tou<5h  with  it;  if  it  awakens  any  sentiment  at  all,  it  may  be  one 
of  repulsion,  forcibly  reminding  them  that  it  is  a  voice  of  another 
age— a  message  not  for  them. 

In  the  small  places  then  by  necessity,  and  in  the  large  cities  by 
an  encouragement  that  is  almost  a  necessity,  the  hold  of  Judaism 
is  steadily  loosening  on  those  born  to  its  inheritance.  The  nega- 
tive side  of  our  emancipation  is  being  eagerly  seized  upon,  and 
many  of  our  people  are  finding  out  that  they  can  get  along  very 
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well  without  Judaism  or  any  other  religion,  which  they  regard 
largely  in  the  light  of  an  anachronism.  These  unattached  Jews 
are  no  longer  put  in  Cherem  as  in  the  Ghetto  days.  Whether  they 
keep  anything  or  nothing  is  nobody's  business  they  say ;  this  is  a 
free  country — how  such  use  of  '*  free  "  strikes  us  with  a  sting  !  They 
are  just  as  popular,*just  as  well  thought  of,  and  even  the  doors  of 
the  observant  are  open  to  them.  To  rebuke  them  would  be  resented 
as  an  impertinence ;  and  indeed,  conditions  have  so  changed  that  it 
is  the  observant  who  is  likely  to  apologize,  finding  himself  the  object 
of  jocular  raillery.  We  have  learned  to  be  satisfied  with  so  little 
that  we  are  glad  if  but  the  sentiments  of  these  Hebrews  by  accident 
of  birth  are  at  least  Jewish.  Any  person  born  a  Jew,  provided  he 
has  not  officially  renounced  Judaism  and  joined  another  creed,  can 
be  buried  in  a  Jewish  cemetery,  can  receive  just  as  many  or  as  few 
rites  of  the  synagogue  as  he  wishes.  Even  intermarriage  is  not 
severely  frowned  upon  except,  perhaps,  by  the  immediate  family 
and  then  it  is  usually  condoned.  A  father  no  longer  "  sits  Shiva" 
when  his  daughter  marries  a  Gentile.  Intermarriage  is  on  the  in- 
crease. Perhaps  there  is  not  a  family  within  hearing  of  my  voice 
that  has  not  some  relative  out  of  the  faith.  For,  moving  freely 
among  all,  can  we  expect  a  different  result  ?  But  marriage  strictly 
within  our  own  ranks  is  our  only  salvation. 

By  the  law  of  association,  we  adapt  ourselves  to  ourenvironment, 
and  daily  grow  more  like  to  it.  By  a  principle  of  gravitation  the 
large  drop  absorbs  the  smaller  drops.  Can  we  resist  the  absorption, 
now  that  the  Ghetto  wall  that  separated  us  from  the  larger  drop  is 
broken  down  ? 

Such  are  the  dangers  of  the  emancipation  for  which  we  craved 
and  which  we  have  step  by  step  attained.  Do  we  regret  it  ?  No  ! 
For  just  as  the  world  needed  Judaism  to  supply  an  all-important 
share  to  its  civilization,  so  too  had  Judaism  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  world's  culture,  with  its  best  thought,  with  its  most  inspiring 
movement,  with  its  choice  souls.  Only  in  this  way  does  it  advance 
with  the  ages  and  ripen  with  the  world's  growth,  assimilating  the 
highest  and  the  best  that  humanity  can  produce.  In  the  Ghetto, 
Judaism  stagnated —losing  its  vitality  and  its  spirit,  hardening  into 
forms  from  which  the  meaning  had  fled,  not  modifying  its  usages 
with  the  needs  of  the  present,  which  the  spirit  of  Judaism  demands, 
but  merely  preserving — just  as  the  insect  is  preserved  in  the  amber, 
or  an  embalmed  Egyptian  body  is  preserved  in  a  sarcophagus — 
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ancient  ceremonies  and  beliefs,  that  were  probably  not  Jewish,  but 
were  only  borrowed  from  antique  civilization,  their  origin  forgotten. 
Yet  emergence  from  the  Ghetto  always  brought  danger.  Certainly 
they  gained  by  contact  with  many  minds  and  new  experiences, 
when  the  large  world  with  its  limitless  opportunities  of  fame,  for- 
tune and  greatness  was  open  to  them,  for  none  so  eager  as  the  Jews, 
none  so  able  as  they  to  make  the  most  of  such  advantages.  But 
they  lost  too,  for  some,  drifting  too  far  from  the  fold,  were  sucked 
up  in  the  great  tide  of  humanity. 

The  Jew  has  always  been  able  to  survive  restriction  and  persecu- 
tion— for  the  Ghetto  was  a  form  of  persecution ;  can  he  survive 
emancipation  ? — that  is  the  supreme  test.  Can  a  minority  move 
among  a  majority  without  being  absorbed  by  it  ?  Our  distinctive 
characteristics  are  going,  one  by  one ;  we  are  becoming  more  and 
more  like  our  neighbors  and  less  distinguishable  from  them.  Some 
short-sighted  Hebrews  are  foolish  enough  to  regard  this  as  their 
ideal  -thinking  that,  through  all  the  centuries,  they  have  only  been 
struggling  to  come  up  to  the  level  of  their  surroundings,  as  though 
we  were  inferior  to  them,  and  that  when  we  are  completely  like 
them  our  mission  has  finished.  Our  struggle  through  the  centuries 
has  been  to  keep  morally  ahead  of  our  surroundings,  to  be  in  the 
van  of  civilization,  at  least  in  the  sphere  of  religious  truth.  Simply 
to  become  like  the  nations,  we  need  only  have  permitted  ourselves 
to  have  been  absorbed  by  them — a  pitiful  ideal  indeed.  Our  suffer- 
ings would  have  been  entirely  unnecessary.  When  it  is  your  highest 
gratification  to  pass  as  Gentile,  then  you  have  forgotten  your  tra- 
ditions, and  are  a  traitor  to  your  name. 

A  minority  can  maintain  its  separate  existence  in  the  midst  01 
the  majority — even  as  the  Gulf  Stream  is  part  and  yet  distinct  from 
the  vast  ocean  in  which  it  is  never  lost — by  possessing  a  strong  in- 
dividuality, and  by  intensely  believing  in  the  purpose  for  which  it 
stands  distinct. 

In  Israel's  youth,  when  its  religious  purpose  for  the  world  was 
only  half  developed,  its  leaders,  Moses  and  Samuel,  saw  that  their 
preservation  depended  on  their  standing  aloof,  a  nation  in  them- 
selves, isolated  from  their  surroundings:  and  undisturbed  by  the 
allurements  of  grosser  peoples,  bring  to  fruition  those  sublime  reli- 
gious truths,  which  were  ever  after  to  give  them  inspiration  and 
stamp  them  before  the  world  as  a  people  gifted  with  the  genius  of 
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religion — the  chosen  nation  of  God.  In  pain  and  straggle  and 
much  anguish  of  spirit,  the  divine  seed  slowly  ripened  in  the  hearts 
of  Israel ;  but  not  till  they  emerged  from  the  purifying  fires  of  the 
captivity,  a  band  of  zealous  Puritans#were  they  conscious  of  their 
divine  selection.  Even  later,  with  the  gift  of  national  freedom 
came  the  lowering  of  ideals  to  the  elaborate  formalities  of  a  worldly 
priesthood.  Again  came  the  hand  of  persecution  with  fire  and 
sword  to  save  them  from  themselves.  And  since  that  day  of  the 
dispersion  among  the  nations,  history  has  perpetually  repeated  its 
experience  with  them.  Expanding  under  emancipation,  yet  de- 
prived of  it  as  soon  as  too  much  freedom  made  them  forget  their 
debts  and  their  duties  to  the  past  and  to  the  future.  Let  us  regard 
the  wave  of  persecution  against  us  to-day,  that  has  passed  over  the 
world,  raging  fiercely  in  Russia,  somewhat  turbulent  in  Germany 
and  even  in  France,  and  touching  us  mildly  here,  too,  as  calling  us  to 
a  consciousness  of  our  danger,  to  remind  us  that  the  fires  are  waning, 
while  we  have  been  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  mild  breezes  of  toleration. 
For  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  Judaism's  preservation. 

AVe  must,  then,  be  up  and  doing,  for  the  odds  are  against  us,  in 
numbers,  in  favorable  conditions,  in  environment.  We  must  make 
up  in  intensity  what  we  lack  in  power  and  prestige.  And  because 
so  many  of  our  own  are  all  but  traitors  to  our  religion's  cause, 
therefore  must  the  faithful  few,  u  the  remnant/'  be  doubly  vigilant, 
tirelessly  striving. against  the  rising  tide  of  skepticism  and  indiffer- 
ence, that  would  renounce  the  hope  of  Israel,  even  in  the  sight  of 
the  Promised  Land. 

Because  in  the  world  at  large  there  is  so  little  to  remind  us  of 
Judaism  and  so  much  to  remind  us  of  Christianity,  therefore  must 
we  make  our  homes  Jewish  homes,  full  of  the  associations  of  our 
faith,  reviving  the  old  sentiments,  so  that  the  grand  old  traditions 
will  take  deep  root  in  youthful  hearts,  not  easily  to  be  torn  up  in 
secular  conflict  with  the  world.  If  it  is  too  late  to  take  yourselves 
to  task — not  that  I  think  it  is — see,  at  least,  that  your  children 
understand  the  vital  tenets  of  their  faith,  that  they  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  their  own  history,  so  that  they  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing, the  importance,  the  privilege  of  their  separation,  and  then,  in- 
stead of  chafing  against  it,  they  will  welcome  it.  Our  hope  lies  in 
those  who  will  succeed  us,  will  take  the  torch  from  our  hand,  who 
will  inherit  the  mission  we  have  but  indifferently  considered.     This 
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is  the  age  of  freedom,  this  is  the  land  of  freedom.  Are  we  Jews 
ready  for  it  ?  Are  we  brave  enough  to  walk  alone  ?  Can  we  trust 
ourselves  ?  Or  must  we  go  back  to  the  confining  boundaries  of  an 
isolated  nationality,  to  the  galling  disabilities  of  the  Ghetto,  to  the 
cramping  legislation  of  the  Shulchan  Aruch  ?  I  say  again— we 
have  survived  persecution,  can  we  survive  emancipation  ? 
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FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OF    THE 

Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis, 


Atlantic  City,  July  11,  1894. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis  was  held  in  Atlantic  City,  in  the  Atlantic  City 
Temple. 

The  sessions  began  Wednesday  evening,  July  11th,  and  continued 
until  Sunday  afternoon  July  15,  1804. 

The  opening  session  was  called  to  order  by  President  Dr.  I.  M. 
Wise,  while  Rabbis  Charles  S.  Levi  and  M.  J.  Gries,  assumed  their 
duties  as  Secretaries. 

President  Wise  invited  Dr.  L.  Mayer  to  lead  in  prayer,  and  the 
following  invocation  was  offered  : 

Freely  we  have  received.  What  shall  we  freely  give?  Inspire  us. 
Oh  God,  that  we  may  give  courageously  and  unfalteringly  to  the 
present  and  future  generations  the  candid  thoughts  which  we  have 
received  from  our  prophets. 

Do  Thou,  Heavenly  Father,  bless  our  hopes  and  aspirations. 

Far  from  us  be  all  strife  and  uncharitableness.  May  we  forget 
every  individual  ambition,  every  personal  grievance,  and  work  each 
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one  for  the  common  good  of  all.  May  we  be  dutiful  in  all  the  work 
of  our  hands,  and  hopeful  that,  though  seemingly  contradicted  by 
sad  events,  love  and  righteousness  shall  rule  the  world.  And, 
whether  we  be  hated  or  loved,  flattered  or  slighted,  may  we  never 
cease  to  trust  in  Thee  and  do  the  right. 

Vouchsafe  unto  us  more  and  more  the  spirit  of  truth.  Though 
the  way  seems  to  be  rough,  may  we  feel  that  it  is  easy,  though  steep 
yet  level,  though  dark  yet  Hooded  with  light. 

To  Thee,  Oh  God,  we  commend  ourselves  that  we  may  have  some 
means,  some  knowledge,  some  light,  by  which  we  may  impart  light, 
knowledge  and  purity  unto  others. 

In  our  deliberations,  keep  before  us  the  words  of  one,  who,  like 
us,  labored  for  the  firm  establishment  and  fearless  observance  of 
Thy  eternal  laws : 

"  Trust  no  custom,  school,  or  fashion, 

Trust  in  God  and  do  the  right ; 

Simple  rule  and  safest  guiding, 

Inward  peace  and  inward  light, 

Star  upon  our  path  abiding, 

Trust  in  God  and  do  the  right." — Amen. 

The  prayer  was  followed  by  an  address  of  welcome  delivered  by 
Dr.  H.  Berkowitz,  of  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  Loewenberg  delighted  the  members  with  sacred  musical 
selections. 

Dr.  I.  Aaron  read  from  Sacred  Scriptures. 

President  Wise  then  responded  to  the  address  of  welcome,  con- 
cluding his  response  by  reminding  the  Conference  of  their  loss  by 
death  during  the  past  year,  of  two  of  their  zealous  supporters  and 
members,  the  late  lamented  Prof.  Dr.  H.  Zirndorf,  of  Cincinnati,  and 
Rabbi  H.  Birkenthal,  of  Hamilton,  Canada,  and  called  upon  Dr.  L. 
Grossman,  of  Detroit,  to  deliver  the  memorial  address  and  eulogy 
in  honor  of  Dr.  H.  Zirndorf. 

Dr.  Grossman  was  followed  by  Rabbi  J.  Stolz,  of  Chicago,  who  de- 
livered the  memorial  address  and  eulogy  on  Rabbi  H.  Birkenthal. 

A  telegram  of  greetings  to  the  Conference  from  Dr.  Jos. 
Krauskopf,  from  St.  Petersburg,  was  then  read. 
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Dr.  Gottheil,  of  New  York,  then  delivered  the  memorial  addres* 
and  eulogy  on  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Kohut,  the  great  master  of  Jew- 
ish Literature  and  Rabbi  of  Ahavath  Chesed  Congregation,  of  New 
York,  closing  with  the  benediction. 

Dr.  Berkowitz  announced  a  meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Hebrew 
Union  College,  on  Thursday  evening  July  12th,  at  8  o'clock,  at  the 
U.  S.  Hotel,  and  invited  the  members  of  the  Conference,  their  wives 
and  friends  to  a  reception  to  be  tendered  to  President  Wise,  at  9 
o'clock  at  the  U.  S.  Hotel. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  convene  again  Thursday  morning 
at  9  :  30  o'clock. 


THURSDAY-MORNING  SESSION. 

Atlantic  City  Temple,) 
July  12,  1894.     \ 

The  second  session  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Conference  was  called  to 
order  by  President  Wise  at  ten  o'clock. 

Rabbi  Oscar  J.  Cohen,  of  Mobile,  ottered  prayer. 

The  minutes  of  the  first  session  were  read,  and  with  slight  cor- 
rections were  ordered  approved. 

President  Wise  stated  that  when  the  Annual  Conference  convenes 
the  old  Executive  Board  ceases  to  exist,  hence  they  could  not  act 
on  the  applications  for  membership  received  from  Rev.  Wintner,  of 
Brooklyn,  and  Rev.  Wasserman,  of  Athens,  Ga.,  during  the  first 
session  of  the  Conference.  It  was  the  sense  of  the  Conference  that 
its  old  Executive  Committee  continues  in  authority  until  the  new  one 
is  elected.  Whereupon  the  applications  for  membership  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Executive  Board  with  instructions  to  report  at  the 
next  session  of  this  Convention. 

Dr.  Wise  then  presented  and  read  the  following  annual  Conference 
Message : 
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ADDRESS  BY  DR.  I.  M.  WISE,  PRESIDENT. 

Brethren,  Colleagues,  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis : 

When  the  temple  of  Zerubabel  approached  completion  the  Prophet 
Haggi  predicted,  pBmn  pD  PITH  pnrwn  JV3n  TIM  rTPP  f?V73 
that  the  glory  of  this  latter  house  would  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
firat.  The  first  temple  stood  about  450  years  and  the  second  586 
years.  It  was  from  the  second  temple,  that  Israel's  divine  know- 
ledge spread  among  the  gentiles,  so  that  kings,  mighty  potentates, 
the  rulers  of  great  nations,  mighty  conquerors,  like  Alexander  the 
Macedonean  and  Julius  Caesar,  worshiped  the  God  of  Israel  in  that 
second  temple.  This  was  the  greater  glory  of  that  latter  temple, 
the  truth  entrusted  to  Israel  spread  from  it  among  the  nations.  In 
the  first  temple  Israel  only  worshiped,  was  trained  and  educated  in 
the  Law  of  God.  In  the  second  temple  the  then  civilized  nations 
learned  to  know  and  to  worship  the  God  of  Israel.* 

Any  assembly  of  Godfearing  men  known  as  a  Dt?S  tPTW  PPDJ3 
D^Dtf  is  a  sanctuary  in  Israel,  and  if  the  Law  is  discussed  in  such 
assembly,  the  Shekinah  is  revealed  there  as  in  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem dppm  rpTW  nroff  rrnro  ppoijn  patarpff  rrwy 

The  Conference  is  such  an  assembly,  it  discusses  and  expounds 
the  Thorah ;  it  is  a  sanctuary  in  which  the  Shekinah  reveals  itself 
through  the  active  intelligence  and  holy  emotions  and  endeavors  of 
its  members  to  seek  truth  and  to  promulgate  it.  It  is  not  given  to 
man  to  do  more  than  seek  truth  and  endeavor  to  promulgate  it. 

Since  June  12,  it  is  half  a  century,  that  the  first  Rabbinical  con- 
ference of  this  cycle  was  in  session.  It  was  in  Brunswick,  Germany, 
Dr.  Maier,  the  Kirchenrath,  presided.  All  the  members  except  two 
of  that  august  body,  are  gone  home  to  their  eternal  reward  'Vs'T. 
That  event  was  the  beginning  of  the  new  temple  of  our  modern  or 
rather  modernized  Judaism,  the  Reform.  The  American  Con- 
ferences, of  which  this  Central  Conference  is  the  youngest  heir,  as- 
sumed the  legitimate  succession  of  the  former  conferences  in  spirit, 
work  and  endeavors.  May  we  not  call  this  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis  that  "  latter  house,"  concerning  which  the  prophet 
said,  that  its  glory  should  be  greater  than  that  of  the  former  house? 

•  The  frequent  mentioning  in  later  psalms  of  the  M  *NV  in  later  writings 
C*72E  *KV  in  the  New  Testament  the  devout  Gentiles  prove  the  wide 
spread  conversions.    See  Siphri  Mishpalim  18,  Note  15  by  Friedman  there. 
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It  seems  so.  For  this  conference  opens  now  its  Eighth  General  Con- 
vention (Detroit,  Cleveland,  Baltimore,  New  York,  Washington, 
Chicago,  Atlantic  City),  which  none  of  its  predecessors  attained. 
It  is  pjM  ^VTJ.  It  has  reached  the  stately  number  of  the  ancient 
Great  Synod,  which  none  of  former  conferences  did.  It  has  made 
public  opinion  and  won  the  confidence  and  support  of  our  people, 
as  no  similar  body  did  before.  It  presented  favorably  and  most  re- 
spectably the  cause  of  Israel  to  the  world  in  Chicago,  and  by  its 
liberal  enactments  concerning  the  admission  of  proselytes,  the  dis- 
carding of  all  racial  prejudices,  the  declaration  of  a  lofty  patriotism, 
love  of  liberty  and  unalloyed  adherence  to  justice  and  humanity, 
it  has  so  far  placed  Judaism  upon  the  very  height  of  religious  free- 
dom in  advanced  thought,  lofty  ethics,  and  universal  catholicity, 
among  the  most  advanced  thinkers  of  the  land.  And,  what  is  per- 
haps most  laudable  in  this  conference,  it  proved  itself  constructive 
and  considerate  by  the  work  done  and  the  work  now  before  it.  It 
takes  hold  upon  those  elements  in  the  public  mind,  which  a  pro- 
gressive age  in  a  free  and  progressive  country  ripened  and  popular- 
ized, examines  and  probes  it  carefully,  if  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  Judaism  formulates  and  seeks  to  make  it  permanent,  not  for  one 
but  for  all,  not  for  this  or  that  society  or  congregation,  but  for  all, 
to  bring  unity  and  harmony,  fraternity  and  the  sentiment  of  soli- 
darity into  the  American  Judaism,  to  supplant  arbitrariness  and 
prevent  the  reign  of  anarchy,  hierarchy  and  dissolution.  It  throws 
a  fire-brand  into  the  camp  of  indifferentism  and  lethargic  self- 
complacency  ;  and  all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  a  few  short 
years.  May  we  not  begin  to  believe,  that  the  prophecy  of  Haggi — 
u  Greater  will  be  the  glory  of  this  latter  house  than  the  former" — is 
being  fulfilled  in  this  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis? 
The  beginning  is  propitious.  The  beginning  was  small,  may  the 
future  be  great,  redounding  to  the  glory  of  Israel's  cause,  to  the 
salvation  of  the  human  familv,  and  the  universal  adoration  of  the 
Eternal  God. 

Worthy  colleagues  and  fellow  members,  we  are  getting  ready  just 
now  to  open  the  flood  gates  of  that  very  future  of  which  I  spoke, 
with  the  work  to  be  done  by  this  august  body.  Before  we  do  so 
(woUen  wir  zaehlen  die  Haeupter  unserer  Lieben).  This  body  needs  a 
list  of  names  of  the  members  present.  A  motion  to  appoint  the 
proper  committee  will  be  in  order.  Then  let  us  remember  the  ab- 
sentees, and  especially  those,  whom  death  has  summoned  from  our 
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midst.    Honor  to  the  memory  of  the  departed  teachers  in  Israel. 

They  are  there  WD  WOl  OPPWD  DPPmDJTI  ffOBTP  tfpntfW 
WWn  "  Peace  (first)  to  those  who  are  far  off,  (then)  to  those  who 
are  nigh,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will  heal  them." 

This  Conference  was  established  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  by  a  number 
of  rabbis  who  were  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Union  of  Amer- 
ican Hebrew  Congregations,  which  met  in  July  1889,  in  the  city  of 
Detroit,  as  a  counterpart  and  helpmate  to  that  Union  of  A.  H.  C. 
The  Conference  met  then  in  Cleveland,  0.,  in  July,  1890;  in  Balti- 
more in  1891;  in  New  York  in  1892;  in  Washington,  in  an  ad- 
journed meeting^in  December  of  the  same  year;  and  in  Chicago  in 
August,  1893,  prior  to  the  Congress  and  the  Parliament  of  all  Re- 
ligions, and,  as  said,  meets  now  in  Atlantic  City.  The  proceedings 
of  this  body  are  laid  down  in  the  two  volumes  of  the  Year  Book, 
and  the  magnificent  volume  called  "Judaism  at  the  World's  Parlia- 
ment of  Religion."  The  official  proceedings  of  the  meetings  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  Chicago,  are  not  published  yet,  and  will 
have  to  be  added  to  the  forthcoming  Year  Book  of  the  Conference. 

The  reason  for  calling  it  the  Central  Conference  was  this :  There 
existed  then  two  similar  organizations,  one  in  the  South  and  an- 
other in  the  East  of  the  country.  Therefore,  this  body  was  called 
"  Central"  as  a  geographical  distinction.  It  was  supposed  that  its 
members  would  come,  aside  of  the  alumni  and  faculty  of  the  Hebrew 
Union  College,  from  the  Central  States,  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Valleys.  The  supposition  proved  incorrect,  for  the  Conference,  con- 
sisting now  of  far  above  one  hundred  rabbis,  is  truly  national,  with 
its  members  everywhere  between  New  Orleans  and  Minneapolis,  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Boston,  including  the  representatives  of 
the  largest  congregations,  and  we  may  add,  the  rabbinical  scholar- 
ship of  the  whole  land.  This  includes  not  the  Polish,  Russian  and 
other  so-called  Orthodox  congregations  and  their  teachers,  as  the 
Central  Conference  at  once  rejected  all  illiberal  elements,  and  stands 
only  and  exclusively  for  the  American  Israel  of  the  liberal  and 
progressive  school  which,  in  fact,  is  the  majority  of  our  people— the 
very  people  that  furnished  the  men  and  the  means  to  erect  the 
palatial  temples,  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  homes  for  aged  people, 
all  over  the  land,  the  Union  of  A  H.  C,  The  Hebrew  Union  College, 
the  Sabbtth-schools  and  most  all  the  charity  societies  and  lodges — 
the  very  people  that  naturalized  Judaism  in  America,  and  American- 
ized Judaism  for  us  and  oar  posterity.    The  liberal  principle  and 
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the  reformatory  practice  are  the  conditio  6tne  qua  von  for  member- 
ship in  this  Conference. 

The  states  represented  in  this  Conference  are  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia, Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  West 
Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  All  its  members  are  offici- 
ating rabbis,  or  teachers  in  the  Hebrew  Union  College.  Its  mem- 
bers are  taxed  five  dollars  per  annum,  for  which  everyone  receives 
gratis  the  Year  Book  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference 
work,  the  papers  presented  to  it,  and  this  year  also  the  volume 
mentioned  before,  "Judaism  in  the  World's  Parliament  of  Religion.' 
One  part  of  the  income  goes  to  the  support  of  indigent  and  aged 
ministers. 

The  unexpected  success  of  this  conference  finds  its  explanation 
in  the  change  of  circumstances.  Every  conference  prior  to  this, 
especially  those  in  Cleveland,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  met  once 
and  never  again,  because  outsiders  were  displeased  with  its  resolu- 
tions and  teachings,  and  those  outsiders,  fanaticized  or  even 
infuriated  first  themselves  and  then  others,  so  that  the  controversies 
on  those  resolutions  became  personal  attacks  and  gross  insults  dis- 
gusting to  men  of  honor  and  sentiment.  The  main  cause  of  all  this 
was,  that  every  one  of  those  quarreling  rabbis,  editors  and  other 
writers  came  from  another  country,  a  different  school,  and  had  a 
different  temper.  They  had  but  one  thing  in  common,  viz.,  each 
one  imagined  himself  to  be  the  most  learned,  the  most  competent 
and  best  entitled  to  the  highest  honors  and  consideration,  being 
the  authority  par  excellence.  Whatever  a  conference  did,  offered 
sufficient  cause  to  some  great  outsider  to  attack  the  body  first  as  an 
opponent,  then  as  an  enemy,  and  lastly  as  a  savage  shooting 
poisoned  arrows  in  words.  The  Central  Conference  started  out 
with  a  nucleus  of  American  or  fully  Americanized  men,  the  teachers 
and  graduates  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  and  said  at  once  to  all 
other  men,  unless  you  are  in  harmony  and  sympathy  with  us  in 
principle  and  practice,  we  do  not  wish  to  associate  ourselves  with 
you ;  we  will  have  to  offer  no  defense  for  our  resolutions  and  enact- 
ments, no  excuses  and  no  apology,  and  pay  no  other  attention  to 
any  attacks ;  we  are  the  collective  authority  in  those  things  and 
you  outsiders  are  mere  individuals,  however  great  you  may  -be  in 
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fact  or  in  your  imagination.    This  standpoint  commanded  respect, 

as  indeed  the  confidence  of  the  congregations  soon  demonstrated, 

and  rapidly  united  the  men  of  equal  principles.     This,  and  this 

only  is  a  solid  union,  cemented  by  outspoken  and  well  defined 
principles. 

Another  cause  for  the  unexpected  growth  of  this  Conference  was 
the  change  that  had  been  wrought  in  the  congregations.  The 
jealousy  of  the  rabbis  was  also  in  the  congregations.  They  were 
strangers  to  one  another,  each  imagined  itself  just  a  little  better 
and  more  honorable  than  its  sister  congregation  in  the  same  locality,, 
so  much  the  more  so  if  located  in  a  small  city.  They  cared  as 
little  for  one  another  as  did  their  rabbis,  and  looked  upon  one  an- 
other as  competitors  in  trade  or  politics.  The  Israelite  after  a  long 
and  serious  struggle  converted  them.  It  preached  union,  reform 
and  Americanism  so  long,  so  incessantly  and  vehemently ;  without 
paying  any  regard  to  the  violent  disunion  cries  of  rabbis  and  jour- 
nals, till  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  and  the 
Hebrew  Union  College  were  established.  This  changed  the  status 
as  far  as  the  congregations  were  concerned.  They  met  annually 
and  then  bi-annually  in  council,  came  so  much  nearer  to  one  an- 
other and  fraternized  so  much  easier  that  they  took  a  deep  interest 
in  one  another.  The  rabbis,  or  rather  many  of  them,  were  forced 
into  submission  to  the  new  spirit  which  had  thus  risen  in  the  world. 
Thus  a  higher  degree  of  harmony  was  gradually  attained,  and  a  united 
action  was  made  possible.  The  Central  Conference  was  a  mere  symbol, 
a  flag  unfurled,  a  mere  parole  given  out  to  harmonized  forces  pro- 
perly trained,  and  the  men  of  the  same  principles  at  once  felt  the  nec- 
essity of  uniting  under  the  same  banner  with  the  graduates  and 
faculty  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  as  the  congregations  had  been 
united  under  the  same  colors.  And  now  the  Central  Conference  is 
the  visible  representative  of  the  spirit  of  union  which  pervades  the 
American  Israel,  against  which  outsiders,  disorganized  as  they  are, 
are  perfectly  harmless,  and  sooner  or  later  they  will  have  to  succumb, 
as  the  smaller  body  is  invariably  attracted  by  the  larger  one. 

It  takes  patience,  work,  circumspection,  prudence  and  honesty  of 
purpose,  humility  and  an  amount  of  self-denial  to  make  public 
opinion,  upon  which  public  institutions  can  be  safely  erected,  to  be 
durable  and  beneficent. 

.Our  former  Conferences  in  this  country  were  not  based  on  public 
opinion,  were  not  in  harmony  with  public  sentiment,  smacked 
strongly  of  a  spirit  of  negation  and  sectional  jealousy,  and  failed  ; 
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the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  prevailed,  and  within 
four  years  grew  up  to  a  power  for  good  in  the  land,  not  only  for  the 
community  but  for  every  member  connected  with  it.  What  it  is 
for  the  community  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  at  Chicago  in 
the  World's  Parliament  of  Religion,  where  Judaism  was  honorably, 
intelligibly  and  authoritatively  presented  to  the  world  b}'  this  Con- 
ference, which  could  not  be  done  with  the  same  eel  t  and  influence 
by  any  individual  attempts  of  the  most  learned  and  most  eloquent 
among  us.  Whatever  was  presented  came  before  that  body  with  the 
force  of  an  authoritative  body.  The  same  is  the  case  with  all  the 
resolutions  and  enactments  of  this  Conference,  they  impress  the 
world  with  the  force  of  organized  authority.  The  benefit  to  the 
individual  members  derived  from  this  association  is  evident.  For 
the  rabbi  it  is  a  drawing  card  to  be  a  member  of  the  C.  C.  A.  R. 
eo  ipso.  The  world  cares  little  about  the  cause  why  one  stands  out- 
side, when  it  is  once  known  that  he  is  an  outsider,  isolated,  perhaps 
a  self-admiring  man  or  fearing  that  his  shortcomings  mi^ht  be  dis- 
covered. In  spiritual  communication  with  his  compeers  one  gains 
more  practical  wisdom  in  one  week  than  he  might  attain  by  a  year 
of  reading.  In  a  Conference  of  this  kind  one  comes  face  to  face  in 
contact  with  the  progress  of  the  time,  the  elderly  man  becomes  re- 
juvenated while  he  instructs  the  young;  it  is  an  annual  reckoning 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Rabbis  who  keep  aloof  from  such  meet- 
ings become  old  and  rusty,  o»e-sided  and  capricious  before  they 
think  of  it.  Besides  all  this,  every  public  man  must  make  himself 
known  in  company  of  his  own  compeers,  or  he  remains  a  stranger 
among  his  own.  The  public  spirited  man  must  measure  energy 
among  men  of  his  own  caliber.  The  very  idea  that  something  good 
and  useful  is  done  without  him,  is  unbearable  to  a  man  of  dutv  and 
character. 

The  main  object  of  the  Central  Conference  is  constructive.  It  in- 
tends, in  the  first  place,  to  construct  a  unity  of  sentiment  among 
the  teachers  of  American  Judaism,  the  lack  of  which  in  former  davs 
proved  nugatory  to  the  cause  and  derogatory  to  the  dignity  and 
usefulness  of  the  teachers.  This  unitv  of  sentiment  is  to  be  achieved 
— not  by  dicta  and  enactments— by  a  reasonable  and  free  exchange 
of  views  and  opinions  in  the  debates  on  practical  subjects  within  the 
conference  in  its  sessions.  The  origin  of  those  differences  in  the 
rabbinical  ranks  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  the  rabbinical  sphere.  A 
large  and   intelligent  portion  of  our  co-religionists,  especially  in 
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Germany  and  in  the  German  element  here,  emancipated  itself  from 
the  older  rabbinical-kabbalistic  authority,  and  this  was  the  only 
governing  authority  in  the  synagogue  in  all  matters  of  discipline, 
forms  and  formulas — and  extended  far  away  into  the  regulating  and 
normative  maxims  of  the  Israelites  private  life.  This  self-emanci- 
pation in  its  progress  led  to  a  dissolution  of  all  bonds  of  unity,  a  dis- 
regard of  all  hereditary  forms,  and  with  many  to  a  rejection  not 
only  of  the  religious  observances  but  even  of  religion  itself,  so  that 
an  acadamic  interference  on  the  part  of  the  rabbis  had  become 
necessary,  in  order  to  save  the  kernel,  when  the  .storm  of  the  age 
scattered  the  chaff.  This  was  called  the  Reform  in  Judaism.  Its 
object  was  to  distinguish  in  the  Judaism  of  history  the  essential 
from  the  non-essential,  the  eternal  from  the  time  born  elements,  the 
form  from  the  substance,  to  replace  the  shattered  forms  by  new  and 
appropriate  ones  answering  to  the  just  demands  of  modern  culture 
and  thought,  not  to  destroy  but  to  save  and  rejuvenate  the  old  and 
venerable  inheritance  of  Israel.  This  storm  of  the  age  swept  most 
violently  over  the  American  Israelites,  especially  those  of  us  that 
had  suddenly  been  transposed  from  the  despotism  of  Europe  to  the 
freedom  of  America.  Many  deserted  the  old  standard  and  fled  to 
the  camp  of  the  Nothingarians  while  others  sank  into  the  indiffer- 
entism  and  lethargy  of  the  thoughtless  masses,  that  eat,  drink,  work 
sleep  and  die  in  common  with  the  beast  of  the  field,  without  any 
source  of  ideal  happiness.  The  great  number  of  the  faithful,  how- 
ever, established  congregations  and  other  religious  institutions,  all 
on  reform  principles  more  or  less,  all  ad  libitumy  everybody,  certainly 
every  society  according  to  their  conception  of  the  situation, 
mostly  without  any  rabbinical  advise  or  leader.  Thus  we  soon  had 
as  many  reforms  as  we  had  congregations  or  even  self-constituted 
parties  in  the  congregations.  All  were  without  any  authority  ex- 
cept the  majority  rule  in  each  respective  body.  When  the  rabbis 
came  with  their  academic  advice,  the}7  could  not  make  the  evil 
worse,  they  only  stereotyped  the  particularism  and  made  it  perma- 
nent by  as  many  prayer  books,  hymn  books,  catechisms  for  the 
young,  and  wisdom  in  print  for  the  old,  as  there  were  men  of  some 
learning,  imagination,  or  ambition  at  the  heads  of  societies;  and 
confusion  was  confused  more  and  more  with  every  passing  year. 
Pesides  the  A  merican  Israelite  no  public  organ  raised  its  voice 
against  that  Confusion  leading  to  a  state  of  anarchy  in  American 
Judaism,  and   the   American  Israelite  was  for  years  the  target  for 
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» 
the  champions  .of  that  impossible  orthodoxy  and  that  particularism 

in  the  other  camp.  The  conferences  failed  to  establish  unity  of 
sentiment,  because  most  of  their  members  were  self-willed  particu- 
larists,  each  singing  his  own  psalm,  having  his  own  iron  in  the  fire, 
without  selfishness,  indeed,  but  with  so  much  more  self-delusion 
and  self-exclusion.  Only  after  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations  had  overcome  to  a  large  extent  that  spirit  of  particu- 
larism ;  only  after  the  Hebrew  Union  College  had-sent  forth  a  num- 
ber of  American  rabbis  with  the  American  spirit  of  solidarity  and 
the  democratic  spirit  of  listening  to  the  opinions  of  others  and 
yielding  impassionately  to  logical  argument— only  then  it  was  pos- 
sible to  establish  a  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  for  the 
purpose  of  re-construction,  reuniting  the  discordant  elements, 
giving  us  unity  of  sentiment,  unity  of  forms,  unity  of  doctrine,  an 
unbroken  phalanx  opposite  our  own  stragglers ;  before  the  enemies 
of  truth,  enlighenment  and  progress ;  to  the  delight  of  Israel's  friends, 
and  the  dismay  of  its  foes.  This,  indeed,  is  the  main  object  of  the 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis ;  it  is  constructive,  it 
stands  for  consolidation,  permanency,  lawful  and  uniform 
progress. 

Progress — whereto — to  what  terminus?  The  organism  of  man  is 
subject  to  perpetual  change,  a  perpetual  metamorphosis  of  tissues ; 
the  consciousness,  the  Ego,  the  myself  in  this  organism  remains 
always  the  same.  When  I  was  a  boy,  says  the  hoar}r  man  ;  when  I 
will  be  a  man,  says  the  lad.  Such  is  life,  such  is  nature ;  it  is  a 
constant  change  of  tissues  and  forms.  What  is,  that  was,  to  be 
again  in  that  or  another  form.  Unchangeable  is  only  the  law  of 
change,  for  all  change  follows  but  one  law,  and  that  law  is  the  soul 
of  the  things,  like  the  Ego,  the  myself  in  the  human  organism. 
There  is  no  terminus  to  this  progress.  So  long  as  the  spirit,  the 
Ego  of  Judaism  lives — the  prophet  said,  the  word  of  God  endureth 
forever — it  will  change  and  rejuvenate  its  forms,  its  organisms.  All 
we  can  do  in  this  matter  is  to  take  care  that  no  sound  organs  be 
cut  from  the  live  body  ;  that  the  changes  grow  out  of  the  inner  law, 
and  be  not  imposed  upon  it  from  abroad.  This  is  the  line  of  pro- 
gress for  the  conference,  for  every  body  of  watchmen  in  Israel.  It 
can  neither  make  nor  undo  the  progress,  but  it  can  control  it, 
"  that  no  sound  organs  be  cut  from  the  living  body  ;  that  the  changes 
grow  out  of  the  inner  law,  and  #be  not  imposed  upon  it  from 
abroad ;"  that  the  defunct  and  cumbersome  be  dropped  in  proper 
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time,  the  true  and  the  good  growing  out  of  the  inner  law  be  made 
permanent  and  acceptable  to  all.  This  principle  of  constant  pro- 
gress, which  is  Uiq  life  principle,  the  very  logos  of  Israel's  history, 
always  at  work  always  pressing  onward  and  upward,  has  two 
termini  to  reach.  The  first  is  the  salvation  and  satisfaction  of  the 
Israelite  under  all  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  life,  all  changes  of 
culture  and  all  vicissitudes  of  the  political  status  :  Under  each  of 
these  various  changes  the  spirit  produces  other  corresponding 
forms,  and  all  of  them  were  sanctioned  in  advance  by  the  Law  of 
Moses.  The  second  terminus  is  the  human  family.  The  spirit  and 
essence  of  Judaism  with  these,  those  or  other  forms,  as  the  prophets 
unanimously  predicted,  press  onward  and  upward,  to  impart  them- 
selves to  the  haman  family  for  the  salvation  and  satisfaction  of 
eachand  all  the  children  of  the  living  God.  The  forms  adopted  or 
adapted  at  any  time  must  be  calculated  to  fulfill  this  double  pur- 
pose. This  is  also  the  object  of  this  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis.  It  works  in  the  name  of  God  for  the  congregation  of  Israel 
and  all  its  individuals  for  salvation  and  satisfaction,  under  the 
present  circumstances  and  vicissitudes  of  life  in  this  country  and 
this  state  of  culture.  It  works  in  behalf  of  the  divine  spirit  and 
essence  of  Judaism,  to  make  it  better  known  and  accessible  to  the 
human  family  for  salvation  and  satisfaction  of  each  and  all.  It  is 
with  this  double  object  in  view  that  the  Conference  works  to  estab- 
lish forms  and  formulas  for  divine  worship,  which  shall  be  welcome 
and  gratifying  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  that  seeks  God  and 
truth,  that  craves  devotional  elevation  to  the  Father  of  all.  It 
works  to  establish  a  uniform  and  rational  expression  in  the  didactic 
form  of  Israel's  beliefs,  doctrines  and  practices,  to  be  known  and 
understood  by  all  that  seek  God  and  truth,  the  path  of  life  in  theory 
and  practice,  the  law  that  cometh  from  Zion  and  the  word  of  God 
from  Jerusalem.  This  Conference  with  a  view  to  its  mission,  opened 
the  gate  leading  to  Judaism  by  allowing  proselytes  to  enter, 
without  subjecting  themselves  to  the  Abrahamitic  rite,  and  removed 
all  racial  barriers  from  Israel's  covenant.  It  declared  not  only  the 
equality  of  all  human  being  before  God  and  His  law,  in  time  and 
eternity,  but  declared  also  the  inviolable  attachment  and  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  people  of  this  country  as  the  religi- 
ous duty  of  every  Israelite.  It  declared  the  most  advanced  and 
most  sacred  ethical  doctrines  as  commandments  of  God  given  to 
Israel  from  the  beginning.     It  announced  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
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and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  as  the  fundamental  conception  of 
Moses  and  the  Prophets.  It  placed  Judaism  in  its  proper  light 
before  Israel  and  mankind,  and  we  hope  it  will  continue  to  be  the 
light  of  the  day. 

With  these  sentiments  and  greeting  I  declare  this  Fifth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  opened. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  message  be  received  and  re- 
ferred to  a  Committee  of  Three  for  report  on  the  recommendations 
therein  contained.     Carried. 

Drs.  Schlessinger,  of  Albany,  L.  Stern,  of  Washington,  and  E. 
Schreiber,  of  Toledo,  were  appointed  by  the  Chair  as  the  Com- 
mittee. 

On  motion  the  roll  was  called  by  the  Secretary,  Rabbi  Charles  S. 
Levi,  and  the  following  fifty  members  were  registered  present. 


Rabbis:  Israel  Aaron, 

Henry  Berkowitz, 

D.  Blaustein, 

B.  A.  Bonnheim, 

E.  N.  Calisch, 
Oscar  J.  Cohen, 
H.  Elkin, 

M.  Elkin, 
J.  Feuerlicht, 
W.  S.  Friedman, 
Charles  Fleischer, 
J.  Fryer, 
A.  H.  Geismar, 
M.  J.  Gries, 
L.  Grossman, 
R.  Grossman, 
Samuel  Greenfield, 
G.  Gottheil, 
S.  Hecht, 
M.  H.  Harris, 


Buffalo. 

Philadelphia. 

Providence. 

Wheeling. 

Richmond. 

Mobile. 

San  Antonio. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Scranton. 

Denver. 

Boston. 

Meridian. 

Brooklyn. 

Cleveland. 

Detroit. 

New  York. 

Pittsburg. 

New  York. 

Milwaukee. 

New  York. 
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M.  Heller, 
J.  Joseph, 
K.  Kohler, 
M.  Landsberg, 
Charles  S.  Levi, 
David  S.  Lew. 
Wm.  Lo  wen  berg, 
L.  J.  Levy, 
A.  Loewenheira, 
L.  Mayer, 
M.  Mielziner, 
Max  Margolis, 
I.  S.  Moses, 

D.  Philipson, 
A.  Radin, 

L.  Reich, 
I.  Rosenthal, 
I.  Schwab, 

E.  Schreiber, 
A.  Shapiro, 
J.  Stolz, 

M.  Schlessinger, 
S.  Sparger, 
M.  Salzman, 
M.  G.  Solomon, 
L.  Stern, 
Jos.  Silverman, 
A.  Veld, 
J.  Voorsanger, 
I.  M.  Wise, 
M.  Wintner, 
M.  Wasserman, 


New  Orleans. 
Wilkesbarre. 
New  York. 
Rochester. 
Cincinnati. 
New  Haven. 
Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Chicago. 

Pittsburg. 

Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati. 

Chicago. 

Cincinnati. 

New  York. 

Atlanta. 

Lancaster. 
St.  Joe. 
Toledo. 
Portsmouth. 
Chicago. 

Albanv. 

New  York-. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

New  York. 

Washington. 

New  York. 

Montreal,  Canada. 

San  Francisco. 

Cincinnati. 

Brooklyn. 

Athens,  Ga. 


The  Chair  announced  that  the  Conference  was  ready  to  receive 
the  reports  of  the  Standing  Committees. 
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Dr.  M.  Mielziner,  Chairman  of  the  Ritual  Committee  reported 
progress,  and  asked  to  be  granted  till  Friday  morning  when  the 
Committee  finish  its  work,  and  the  final  report  can  be  had. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  made  the  first  order  of 
business  for  Friday  morning's  session. 

Dr.  Jos.  Silverman,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Catechism, 
asked  that  the  Committee  be  granted  until  Friday  morning  to  pre- 
sent its  report. 

The  report  was  received  after  a  lengthy  discussion,  partici- 
pated in  by  Drs.  Kohler,  Heller,  Berkowitz  and  others,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  such  a  Union  Catechism,  what  practical  ideas  it  should 
embody,  the  methods  and  underlying  principles,  which  ought  to  be 
followed  in  the  construction  of  such  a  book. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  Sabbath  afternoon  be  set  aside 
for  the  discussions  on  general  questions  of  vital  interest  to  Judaism, 
and  that  Dr.  Kohler  lead  in  the  discussion  of  a  "  Union  Manual  of 
Religious  Instruction,"  the  discussion  to  occupy  one  hour.  This 
motion  was  subsequently  withdrawn. 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Committee  on  Union 
Catechism  be  given  until  Friday  to  make  its  report.     Carried. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Hymn  Book,  Rev.  Gutman* 
of* Syracuse,  not  being  present  no  report  of  this  Committee  was 
presented. 

The  reports  of  officers  was  announced  as  the  next  order  of 
business. 

Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi,  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Board  presented 
the  following  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Executive  Board  for 
the  year  beginning  July  1S93,  and  ending  July  1894: 
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Report  of  Secretary  of  the   Executive  Board 

of  the  Central  Conference  of 

American   Rabbis. 


Since  the  election  of  your  Executive  Board  of  the  C.  C.  A.  R., 
four  meetings  have  been  held,  one  in  Chicago,  August  25,1893 ;  two 
in  Cincinnati,  December  25,1893,  May  24,  1894;  one  in  Atlantic 
City,  July  11,  1894. 

The  Executive  Board. in  its  wisdom  unanimously  decided  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  Conferences  held  in  Washington,  in  Decem- 
ber 1892,  and  Chicago,  August  1893,  shall  be  published  in  the  Con- 
ference Year  Book,  together  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  City  Con- 
ference to  be  held  July  11,1894.  Hence  no  Year  Book  has  been 
published  for  the  year  1893-94.  At  the  meeting  of  your  Executive 
Board  held  in  Cincinnati,  December  25,  1894.  the  publication  of  an 
authorized  Edition  of  the  Jewish  Denominational  Congress  held  in 
Chicago,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Central  Conference  and  of  the 
Parliamentary  Congress,  was  thoroughly  considered. 

Mr.  B.  Bettmann,  of  Cincinnati,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Religious  Congress,  appointed  by  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations,  informed  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Conference, 
that  $800  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Central  Conference  by 
the  U.  A.  H.  C,  for  the  publication  of  the  papers  of  the  Jewish 
Congress  delivered  at  the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions  and  Re- 
ligious Congresses.  Your  Executive  Committee  accepted  the 
gratuitous  offer  and  under  its  supervision  the  Book  of  Jewish  Par- 
liament has  been  published,  to  one  copy  of  which  each  member  of 
the  Conference  is  entitled. 

The  following  is  the  detailed  account  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Board  held  in  Atlantic  City,  Wednesday,  July  11th,  at 
3  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  sessions  of  the  Conference  shall  be  guided  by  the  following 
order  of  proceedings. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  C;  C.  of  A.  R.  shall  hold  the 
following  sessions : 
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Opening  Session  of  Conference  at  8  o'clock,  at  the  Temple  at 

Atlantic  City,  Wednesday  July  11th. 

Invocation, Dr.  L.  Mayer,  Pittsburg. 

Address  of  Welcome,       -        -  Dr.  H.  Berkowitz,  Philadelphia. 

Music,        -  IU*v.  Wm.  Loewenberg,  Philadelphia. 

Scripture  Reading, Dr.  I.  Aaron,  Buffalo. 

Memorial  Address,  ...  Dr.  L.  Grossman,  Detroit. 

Memorial  Address,      -  Rabbi  Stolz,  Chicago. 

Music,  Rev.  Loewenberg. 

Address  and  Benediction  -        -         Dr.  G.  Gottheil,  New  York. 

Thursday  Morning,  July  12th. 

Prayer, Rev.  Oscar  Cohen,  of  Mobile. 

President's  Annual  Message     -        -      Dr.  1.  M.  Wise,  of  Cincinnati. 

Appointment  of  Committees  by  President  Wise. 

Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

Paper  on  "  Spiritual  Forces  of  Judaism,"  Dr.  K.  Kuhler,  of  New  York. 

Discussion. 

Thursday  Afternoon. 

Report  of  Committee  on  President's  Message. 

Discussion. 
Propositions  and  Resolutions  by  Members  of  the  Conference. 

Friday  Morning,  July  13th. 

Opening  Prayer,         -        -        -         Rabbi  M.  J.  Gries,  of  Cleveland. 

Papers  on 
"Esehatoloirv  of  the  Jews  Until  the  Close  of  the  Talmud," 

Prof.  G.  Deutsch,  of  Cincinnati. 
''Prayer  from  the  Standpoint  of  Judaism,'* 

Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi,  of  f  ineinnati. 
Unfinished  Business.  Election  of  Officers. 

Friday  Evbm.ng. 

Sabbath  Service. 
Conference  Sermon,         -         -       Dr.  Max  Landsbcrg,  of  Rochester. 
Conference  Lecture,     -        -        Dr.  J.  Voorsanger,  of  San  Francisco. 
Closing  Remarks,  ....      President  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise. 

Reading  of  Resolutions  and  Announcements, 

Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi,  Secretary. 
Benediction. 
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The  following  new  members  upon  due  recommendation  were  pro- 
posed, and  elected :  Rabbis  J.  Feuerlicht,  Scran  ton,  Pa. ;  J.  L. 
Levy,  Philadelphia;  I.Rosenthal,  Lancaster,  N.  Y. ;  J  Moses,  Port 
Gibson,  Miss. ;  B.  Grad,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  A.  Simon,  Cincinnati; 
I.  E.  Marcuson,  Cincinnati;  A.  Loewenheim,  Chicago;  D.  Marx, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

It  was  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Executive  Board  that  any 
duly  qualified  Rabbi  desiring  to  become  a  member  of  the  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  shall  address  a  letter  to  that  effect 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference,  who  shall  send  to  him  a  certifi- 
cate of  application,  which  the  Executive  Board  will  hereafter  issue. 

Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi, 

Secretary. 

Adjourned. 


The  order  of  proceedings  for  the  guidance  of  the  Conference  as 
set  forth  in  the  report  was  concurred  in,  and  on  motion  the  report 
was  received  and  adopted. 

The  following  report  of  Dr.  S.  Hecht,  Treasurer  of  the  Conference 
was  then  presented  and  read  : 

Treasurer's  Report. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.) 
July  12,  1894  [ 

To  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

Gentlemen  : — I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  to  vou  rav 
Annual  Report  as  Treasurer,  together  with  such  informations  and 
suggestions  as  seem  to  me  worthy  of  your  consideration. 

Our  membership  list,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  obtain  it,  shows  124 
names. 

Of  these  124  members 

2  have  paid  their  dues  to  April  1895. 

55  have  paid  their  dues  to  April  1894. 

2  owe  for  4  years. 

19  owe  for  3  years. 

47  owe  for  2  years. 

55  owe  for  the  current  year. 
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receipts. 

Oct.  5,  1893.     From  my  predecessor  in  office 1570  30 

u            .    Dues  from  5  members  (a  $5  00 25  00 

Nov.  1893               '*          1  member        "          5  00 

Feb  y  1894.  .          u          "                        "■         5  00 

March    "                u          3  members      "          ..  15  00 

April      "                u          1  member        "           5  00 

Mav       "                "          1        "              "          5  00 

June      "                44          4  members      *           20  00 

July       u                "          2        kl              '•          10  00 

$660  30 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Oct.  5,  1893.    To  Rabbi  Jos.  Stolz  for  donation  to  three 

indigent  Rabbis  (a  $10  00  $  30  00 

Nov.  1.  To  Cash  Book.  1  00 

Jan'y  19,  1894.     To  Bloch  &  Co.,  Cinti 289  24 

July  10.  Postage,  Stationery,  etc 2  92 

$323  16 

July  11.  Balance  on  hand  $337  14 

In  addition  to  the  above  amounts  passing  through  my  hands, 
the    secretary,    Rabbi  Charles  Levi   has   collected  the 

sum  of $125  00 

and  expended : 

To  Poor  Rabbis  from  Ministers1  fuad 15  00 

"   Resolutions  to  the  late  L.  Adler 8  00 

"   Postage 5  00 

$  28  00 

Leaving  a  balance  in  his  hands  of 97  00 

Which  added  to  balance  of 337  14 

Makes. the  assets  of  the  Conference $434  14 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  business  of  the  Confer- 
ence be  conducted  in  a  more  business  like  manner,  that  all  moneys 
of  the  Conference  should  be  turned  over  to  the  treasurer,  who  should 
pay  them  out  by  vouchers  issued  by  the  President,  and  counter- 
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signed  by  the  Secretary,  and  that,  the  functions  of  every  officer, 
being  clearly  defined,  each  officer  be  held  to  the  performance  of  his 
duties. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  amount  of  money  outstanding,  reaching 
the  quite  considerable  sum  of  $1,070,  for  a  Rabbinical  Conference, 
ought  to  be  collected,  and  I  therefore  suggest  some  legislation  with 
that  object  in  view. 

My  experience,  during  the  year  ending,  as  treasurer  has  suggested 
the  advisability  of  a  "Rabbinical  Directory,"  which,  in  the  hands  of 
every  member  of  the  Conference,  would  facilitate,  not  only  the 
official  correspondence,  but  also  private  communications  between 
members. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  Hecht,  Treasurer. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  be  received,  and 
referred  to  an  Auditing  Committee  of  Three  with  special  instruc- 
tion to  suggest  ways  and  means  for  collecting  the  outstanding 
debts  due  the  Conference  by  its  dilinquent  members.    Carried. 

Rabbis  Gries,  Geismar  and  Grossman  were  appointed  as  the 
Auditing  Committee. 

Dr.  Max  Margolis  then  read  the  paper  prepared  by  Prof.  G. 
Deutsch,  of  Cincinnati,  on  "Eschatology  of  the  Jews  until  the  Close 
of  the  Talmud."  On  motion,  the  paper  was  ordered  printed  in  the 
forth-coming  Year  Book  of  the  Conference.  The  session  was  then 
adjourned  until  nine  o'clock  Friday  morning. 


FRIDAY—MORNING  SESSION. 

Synagogue,  ) 

Atlantic  City,  July  13,  1894.) 

The  Friday  Morning  Session  was  called  to  order  by  President 
I.  M.  Wise,  at  9 :30  o'clock,  Rev.  Dr.  G.  Gottheil,  of  New  York,  led 
in  prayer. 

The  minutes  of  Thursday's  session  were  read  and  approved. 
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President  Wise  announced  that  Rev.  Wintner,  of  Brooklyn,  and 
Rev.  Wasserman,  of  Athens,  Ga.,  were  elected  members  of  the 
Conference  by  the  Executive  Board. 

Greetings  to  the  Conference  from  Rev.  A.  Gutman,  of  Syracuse, 
were  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Dr.  M.  Meilziner,  Chairman  of  the  Ritual  Committee,  presented 
the  following  report  of  the  Committee. 

Atlantic  City,  July  12, 1894. 

To  the  President  and  the  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis: 

Gentlemen  : — Your  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Ritual  beg 
leave  to  report  as  follows : 

The  expectation  which  our  venerable  President  expressed  in  the 
opening  address,  namely :  that  the  question  of  the  Union  Prayer- 
Book  be  finally  solved  at  this  Convention  of  the  Conference  is  on 
the  point  of  being  fulfilled,  and  that  we  shall  separate  with  the 
assurance  that  we  have  accomplished  this  great  and  all  important 
work. 

You  will  remember  that  two  things  were  assigned  to  your  Com- 
mittee at  our  Chicago  meeting,  namely  : 

1.  To  revise  the  second  part  of  the  Prayer-Book,  containing  the 
Ritual  for  Rosh  Hashana  and  Yom  Kippur  which  was  submitted  as 
manuscript  at  Chicago,  and  to  report  the  result  of  that  Revision  to 
the  present  Convention. 

2.  To  revise  the  first  part  which  has  been  adopted  and  have  it 
published. 

As  regards  the  first  duty,  it  rs  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that 
wTe  are  able  to  report  that  the  revised  text  is  now  ready  and  that  the 
result  has  been  attained  without  any  dissenting  voice  within  the 
Committee,  and  that  it  has  the  unanimous  approbation  of  all  the 
members. 

Considering  that  the  composition  of  the  Committee  is  such  as  to 
include  all  shades  of  opinion  among  us,  we  are  confident  that  the 
revised  text  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  whole  Conference, 
and  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  congregations  which  they 
represent. 

As  regards  the  second  duty  assigned  to  us,  namely :  the  revision 
of  the  first  part,  it  is  also  in  a  fair  way  toward  a  successful  result, 
and  we  would  have  been  able  to  present  the  same  report  in  regard 
to  it  as  to  the  second  part,  had  we  had  the  necessary  time  at  our 
disposal ;  but  although  your  Committee  has  been  diligently  at  work 
since  Monday  morning,  and  a  vast  deal  of  preparatory  work  has 
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been  done  by  sections  of  the  Committee  during  the  Winter,  we  found 
it  impossible  to  finish  it  in  that  conscientious  and  careful  manner 
which  we  think  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  bestow  on  this  holy 
work. 

Only  about  half  of  it  is  actually  finished.  Considering  the 
unanimity  and  the  conciliatory  spirit  that  prevails  in  the  Committee 
and  the  better  understanding  of  each  other  which  has  been  attained 
by  the  frequent  discussions  of  liturgical  points,  we  are  absolutely 
sure  that  two  or  three  more  sessions  of  the  Committee  will  be 
sufficient  to  carry  this  part  of  our  work  also  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. For  this  purpose,  your  Committee  will  remain  here  after 
the  close  of  the  Convention,  and  not  separate  until  the  last  touch 
has  been  put  to  the  revision  of  the  text. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  a  work  like  this  in  which  many 
individual  opinions  have  to  be  satisfied  in  one  way  or  another,  and 
which  comprises  contributions  from  various  sources,  that  such 
uniformity  of  style  and  expression  could  be  secured  as  the  Ritual 
undoubtedly  requires.  It  has  therefore  been  thought  necessary  to 
appoint  an  Editorial  Committee  that  shall  have  to  go  over  all  the 
adopted  material  and  make  all  the  verbal  changes  and  corrections 
they  may  deem  necessary.  The  members  appointed  are  :  Rev.  Dr. 
Jacob  Voorsanger,  Rev.  Dr.  D.  Philipson,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Silverman, 
Rev.  Dr.  Harris  and  Rev.  Dr.  Rudolph  Grossman. 

The  meiribers  will  as  soon  as  all  the  material  will  be  handed  to 
them,  go  into  session,  and  will  no  doubt  accomplish  their  work 
within  less  than  a  week. 

Many  congregations,  especially  those  who  have  adopted  the  first 
part  are  urgent  in  their  demand  for  the  second  part  containing  the 
Ritual  for  Rosh  Hoshana  and  Yom  Kippur,  desiring  to  use  it  at  the 
ensuing  holidays.  It  appears  to  us  both  a  duty  and  an  advantage 
to  satisfy  that  demand,  but  to  be  able  to  do  this  the  book  should  go 
to  the  press  as  soon  as  possible.  This  again  would  require  the 
adoption  of  the  revised  text  by  this  Convention  and  also  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  for  publication. 

This  is  the  course  we  hereby  respectfully  recommend  to  the 
Convention. 

Dr.  M.  Mielziner,  Chairman. 

g.   gottheil, 

David  Philipson, 

Henry  Berkowitz, 

Isaac  S.  Moses, 

Dr.  K.  Kohler, 

Max.  Heller, 

Dr.  L.  Mayer, 

Dr.  M.  H.  Harris. 

Jacob  Voorsanger. 

The  Ritual  Committee. 
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It  was  moved  and  seconded,  that  the  report  be  received  and  acted 
upon.     Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Schlessinger,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Grossman, 
that  the  report  of  the  Ritual  Committee  as  read  by  its  Chairman,  be 
adopted.  Rabbi  Schwab  advocated  that  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
Ritual  Committee  be  presented  to  the  Conference  and  the  members 
become  participants  in  the  inner  work  of  the  Committee.  It  was 
moved  and  seconded,  that  all  speeches  relative  to  the  adoption  of 
the  report  of  the  Ritual  Committee  be  limited  to  seven  minutes. 
This  was  finally  amended  to  "five  minutes "  and  the  motion  as 
amended  adopted. 

Dr.  Schwab  requested  that  the  text  of  Part  II  of  the  Union 
Prayer-Book  be  submitted  to  the  Conference  for  discussion. 

Rabbi  Heller  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Ritual  Committee  be 
so  amended,  as  to  embody  a  suggestion  to  the  Editorial  Committee 
to  take  into  consideration  the  recent  publication  of  Dr.  Schwab,  in 
their  final  redaction  work. 

Dr.  Mielziner,  the  chairman  of  the  Ritual  Committee,  in  behalf  of 
the  other  members  agreed  to  this  amendment  and  the  motion 
prevailed. 

Dr.  E.  Schreiber  spoke  at  length  commending  the  adoption  of  the 
report. 

Dr.  Hecht  stated  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Conference  to  adopt  at 
once  Part  II  of  the  Union  Prayer-Book  as  presented  by  the  Ritual 
Committee,  and  that  the  Conference  be  further  instructed  as  to  the 
scope  of  the  changes  in  Part  I,  as  undertaken  by  the  Ritual 
Committee. 

Dr.  Hecht  then  offered  an  amendment  that  the  report  of  the 
Ritual  Committee  be  divided  and  that  so  much  of  the  report  re- 
ferring to  the  Second  Part  of  the  Union  Ritual  be  adopted.  Rabbi 
Stolz  seconded  the  amendment. 
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Dr.  L.  Grossman  requested  to  be  given  an  intelligent  account  of 
the  underlying  principles  by  which  the  Committee  was  guided  in 
framing  the  Rosh  Hashonah  and  Yom  Kippur  Ritual. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  action  on  the  amendment  of  Dr. 
Hecht  be  momentarily  deferred  to  listen  to  Dr.  Kohler,  who  was  re- 
quested to  take  the  floor  in  reply  to  the  request  of  Dr.  Grossman. 
The  motion  prevailed  and  Dr.  Kohler  set  forth  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples of  the  Part  II  of  the  Union  Prayer-Book,  saying  among  other 
things  that  this  day  was  an  auspicious  one  for  United  Israel  and 
Judaism  of  America.  That  the  Union  Prayer-Book  shall  be  the 
means  of  uniting  Jews  of  positive  religious  convictions,  that  in  the 
new  Ritual  Einhorn  and  Wise  dwell  together  in  the  historical  past 
and  the  living  present. 

The  amendment  of  Dr.  Hecht  was  then  unanimously  passed  and 
the  adoption  of  the  II  Part  of  Union  Ritual  carried  amid  storming 
applause. 

Rabbi  Calish  moved  that  the  Committee  on  Publication,  recom- 
mended by  the  Ritual  Committee  be  forthwith  appointed.  Motion 
was  seconded  and  carried. 

It  was  determined  as  the  sense  of  the  Conference,  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Conference  be  made  the  Committee  on 
Publication  of  the  Union  Prayer-Book,  Parts  I  and  II ;  that  the 
Union  Prayer-Book  shall  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis  and  be  copyrighted  under  its  name. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  that  part  of  the  report  referring 
to  Part  I  of  the  Union  Prayer-Book  in  charge  of  the  Revision  Com- 
mittee be  considered.     Carried. 

Rabbi  Stolz  stated  in  speaking  of  the  scope  of  the  Revision  Com- 
mittee that  the  true  sense  of  the  idea  of  revision  authorized  by  the 
Conference,  meant  that  the  identity  of  Part  I  as  already  adopted  be 
not  destroyed.  Action  of  the  second  part  of  the  report  was  then 
taken. 
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It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  entire  report  of  the  Ritual 
Committee  as  amended  be  adopted.  The  motion  prevailed  and  the 
adoption  was  carried  with  thanks  to  the  Ritual  Committee  and 
especially  to  its  chairman,  Dr.  M.  Mielziner,  of  Cincinnati,  for  the 
arduous  labors  so  zealously  performed. 

Dr.  Kohler  moved  that  the  question  of  Music  be  made  the  first 
order  of  business  of  the  afternoon  session. 

Dr.  Silverman  suggested  that  a  resolution  as  to  the  Hymn-Book 
be  made  the  first  order  of  business  for  the  adjourned  afternoon 
meeting. 

Adjournment  until  3  o'clock  was  then  had. 


FRIDAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  three  o'clock. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  President's  Annual  Message 
was  presented  through  its  chairman,  Dr.  Schlessinger,  of  Albany. 

On  motion  the  report  was  recommitted  to  the  original  Committee. 

Dr.  Silverman,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Catechism  pre- 
senter! the  following  report,  which  upon  reading  was  received  for 
teriatim  action. 

Gentlemen  of  the  C.  C.  of  A.  R.: 

Your  Committee  on  Catechism  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following 
report : 

Whereas,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Conference  that  a  precise  statement 
of  the  principles  of  Judaism  be  agreed  upon,  so  as  to  make  uni- 
formity in  the  conception  of,  and  instruction  in  them  a  possibility, 
it  is  proposed  : 

1.  That  your  Committee  be  instructed  to  present  to  the  next 
Conference  the  draft  of  a  Manual  for  Religious  Instruction. 

2.  That,  preparatory  to  such  a  work,  a  syllabus,  giving  methodic 
arrangement  of  the  various  subjects  to  be  treated  in  the  Manual,  be 
prepared  by  the  Committee  as  soon  as  possible,  and  copies  thereo  f 
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be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Conference  for  criticism  and  sugges- 
tions, by  the  aid  of  which  the  Committee  may  be  enabled  to  present 
an  acceptable  draft. 

3.  That  the  members  of  this  Conference  be  requested  to  present 
their  views  as  to  the  proposed  Manual  with  regard  to  subject  matter 
and  methods  of  treatment,  either  during  the  sessions  or  this  Con- 
ference or  thereafter,  by  communication  to  the  Commit  lee. 

Signed, 

Joseph  Silverman, 
Louis  Grossman, 
Joskph  Stolz. 

SlGMUND    HKCHT, 

Max  Heller, 
Charles  S.  Levi. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  Conference  that  the  name  "  Manual  of 
Religious  Instruction  "  be  substituted  for  the  name  "  Catechism." 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Preamble  and  first 
Recommendation  of  the  report  be  adopted.  The  following  remarks 
were  then  made :  , 

Dr.  Schwab  stated  that  we  are  all  agreed  on  principles,  that  the 
aim  and  purpose  of  such  a  "  Manual  of  Religious  Instruction  " 
should  be  to  bring  about  a  more  exact  instruction  in  Jewish 
Religious  Schools,  hence  this  should  be  embodied  in  some  other 
form  to  substitute  the  preamble  of  the  report,  presented. 

Dr.  Gottheil  took  exception  to  the  idea  of  the  unification  of  faith 
and  principles.  The  object  of  such  a  manual  is  uniformity  in  the 
subject  matter  for  Sabbath-school  Teachers.  There  is  a  univers- 
ally expressed  want  of  well  arranged  and  clearly  written  School- 
books  for  children's  instruction.  By  creating  a  Manual  of  Religious 
Instruction,  the  Central  Conference  can  make  a  beginning  in  supply- 
ing this  want. 

Dr.  Landsberg  would  have  that  part  of  the  preamble  amended 
which  expresses  the  ultimate  purposes  of  the  Manual  by  substituting 
the  words :  In  order  to  supply  a  want  felt  by  all  Congregations  for 
the  Instruction  in  Sabbath  Schools,  a  Manual  of  Religious 
Instruction  should  be  issued. 

Dr.  Kohler  would  amend  the  preamble  so  as  to  include  the  words 
"conception,  profession  and  instruction,"  insisting  that  we  should 
agree  on  a  formulated  statement  of  principles. 

Dr.  Heller  viewed  this  as  a  matter  of  utmost  importance  where- 
in extreme  danger  lurks.     He  wished  to  be  on  record  as  opposed 
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to  such  attempts  at  uniform  expressions  of  principles,  especially  since 
the  Central  Conference  is  so  young  and  has  not  yet  attained  the 
ripe  authority  for  such  a  statement.  Dr.  Gottheil  interposed  that 
there  is  a  great  distinction  between  a  "  Manual  of  Religion  "  and  a 
"  Manual  for  Schools  for  Religious  Instruction." 

Dr.  Kohler  insisted  upon  the  distinction  between  u  Formula  of 
Faith  "  and  formulation  of  articles  of  religious  conviction  to  give 
clear  and  concise  expression  to  the  same. 

Rev.  Radin  remarked  that  to  create  a  creed  is  not  in  the  spirit  of 
advanced  progressive  Judaism,  it  is  a  step  backward. 

Rev.  Wintner  maintained  we  ought  not  to  be  afraid  to  avow  the 
principles  on  which  we  stand ;  especially  to  work  out  the  three 
fundamental  principles  of  our  Faith  for  such  a  "  Manual  of  Religious 
Instruction  "  to  be  used  in  Sabbath  Schools. 

Dr.  Aaron  stated  that  we  can  afford  to  place  on  record  the  plat- 
form upon  wThich  American  Judaism  stands,  as  a  platform  of 
historical  guidance  for  growth  and  development. 

Dr.  Philipson  made  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the  preamble  of 
the  report  and  begin  with  the  words  "  Your  Committee  recommend/' 
The  amendment  was  lost. 

The  previous  question  was  then  called  for  and  the  motion  on  the 
adoption  of  the  preamble  and  first  paragraph  of  the  report  as  read, 
was  carried. 

Paragraph  two  was  adopted  with  the  amendment  that  the  words 
"  Not  later  than  March  1,  181)5,"  be  inserted. 

On  motion,  Paragraph  III  was  adopted  as  read. 

The  report  as  a  whole  was  then  adopted  in  its  amended  form. 

The  Auditing  Committee  on  the  Treasurer's  Accounts,  then  pre- 
sented the  following  report  through  its  Chairman,  Rabbi  M.  J. 
Gries. 

.Your  Committee  on  Treasurer's  Report  wish  to  state  that  they 
have  examined  the  books  and  find  them  correct.  They  approve  of 
the  suggestion  of  the  Treasurer  that  the  financial  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Conference  be  put  upon  a  sounder  business  basis, 
and  to  that  end  recommend  : 

1.  That  the  fiscal  year  shall  end  July  1st  of  each  year;  that  no 
money  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  except  upon  voucher  signed  by  the 
President,  and  countersigned  by  Recording  Secretary. 

*2.     That  all  moneys  shall  be  held  by  the  Treasurer. 

'\.    That  notice  be  sent  to  all  members  of  the  amounts  in  which 
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they  are  in  arrears ;  further,  that  members  owing  2  year's  dues, 
notice  of  such  debt  having  been  given,  may  be  stricken  from  the 
membership  roll,  by  action  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Moses  J.  Gries, 
A.  H.  Geismar, 
Rudolph  Grossman. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded,  that  the  report  be  received  and 
adopted,  and  the  suggestion  of  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  Hecht,  that  the 
current  year  of  94-95  be  one  of  15  months,  from  April  94,  to  July  95, 
be  concurred  in. 

The  following  resolution  of  Dr.  I.  S.  Moses,  seconded  by  Rabbi 
Geismar  was  then  read. 

In  view  of  the  learned  work  on  the  "History  of  the  Jewish  Ritual" 

published  by  Rev.  Dr.  Schwab,  be  it, 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference,  that  as  a  testimony 
of  esteem  for  the  learned  author,  the  Executive  Committee  be 
empowered  to  purchase  a  number  of  copies  of  said  publication,  to 
be  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Conference. 

I.  S.  Moses, 
A.  H.  Geismar. 

Rabbi  Gries  offered  the  substitute  motion,  that  the  matter  of 
subsidy  to  Dr.  Schwab  on  account  of  publication  of  his  late  work, 
"  History  of  the  Jewish  Ritual "  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  Executive  Board  was  then  empowered  to  take  the 
matter  into  consideration. 

A  petition  of  Rabbi  Friedman  in  behalf  of  a  colleague  in  distress 
was  then  read.  On  motion,  the  petition  for  relief  was  referred  to 
Trustees  of  the  Superannuated  Ministers'  Fund. 

Dr.  Jos.  Silverman,  seconded  by  Dr.  M.  Mayer,  presented  the 
following  resolution  which  was  unanimously  carried. 

Resolved,  That  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  invite 
the  Cantors'  Association  of  America  to  co-operate  with  them  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ritual  and  Editorial  Committees,  in  providing 
the  Music  for  such  parts  of  the  Union  Prayer-Book,  as  shall  be 
designated  by  the  Ritual  Committee. 
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The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  send  an  official  communication 
to  the  Cantors'  Association  in  accordance  with  the  above  resolution. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  when  the  Conference  adjourns  it 
shall  be  until  Sunday  afternoon,  at  three  o'clock. 

Dr.  Jos.  Silverman  presented  the  following  resolution  on  the 
creation  of  a  Union  Hvmn-Book  : 

Believing  a  Union  Hymn-Book  to  be  a  necessity  for  the  purposes 
of  congregational  singing,  and  desiring  to  secure  an  early  and  final 
act;on ; 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  on  Hymnal  be  appointed  with  power 
to  act  under  the  following  instructions : 

1.  That  the  Committee  prepare  by  January  1,  1895,  a  hymn-book 
to  contain  at  least  fifty  hymns. 

2.  That  as  soon  as  the  Committee  has  agreed  upon  the  text,  the 
same  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  Cantors'  Association  with  the  re- 
quest to  prepare  the  music.     Therefore, 

3.  That  both,  texts  and  music,  be  presented  to  the  next  Con- 
ference for  adoption. 

Joseph  Silverman, 
Moses  J.  Gries, 
Louis  Grossman. 

On  motion  the  resolution  was  amended  so  as  to  read  "  at  least 
twenty  hymns,'1  and  then  unanimously  adopted  in  its  amended 
form. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to 
nominate  members  for  the  Evecutive  Board  and  report  Sunday 
afternoon ;  that  the  Committee  be  instructed  to  nominate  no  mem- 
ber unless  he  shall  have  been  previously  consulted  a*nd  signified  his 
his  willingness  of  accepting  the  honor.    Motion  unanimously  passed. 

The  Chair  then  appointed  the  following  Committee  on  Nomi- 
nation :  Rabbis  Schlessinger,  M.  Gries,  J.  Voorsanger,  I.  Aaron, 
O.  J.  Cohen. 

It  was  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  Conference  that  the  meet- 
ing to  be  held  on  Saturday  afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
general  questions  vital  to  the  interests  of  Judaism,  be  purely  in- 
formal and  that  the  papers  of  Dr.  K.  Kohler  and  Rabbi  Charles  S. 
Levi  be  read  at  the  meeting. 
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President  Wise  then  notified  the  members  that  a  photograpic 
grouping  of  the  Conference  would  be  taken  after  adjournment. 

« 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


FRIDAY— EVENING  SESSION. 


Beth  Israel  Temple, 


.    M.J 


Atlantic  City,  July  13th,  8  p. 

The  Sabbath  Eve  Service  was  read  and  conducted  bv  Cantor  Rev. 
Wm.  Sparger,  of  N.  Y.,  assisted  by  Cantor  Rev.  Wm.  Lowenberg,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Rev.  Alois  Kaiser,  of  Baltimore. 

The  Conference  Sermon,  "The  Duties  of  the  Rabbi  in  the  Present 
Time,"  was  preached  by  Dr.  M.  Landsberg,  of  Rochester. 

Dr.  J.  Voorsanger,  of  San  Francisco,  delivered  the  Conference 
Lecture  on  "  The  Future  of  American  Judaism." 

Announcement  was  made  that  Dr.  S.  Hecht,  of  Milwaukee,  would 
preach  at  the  Sabbath  Morning  Services  to  be  held  in  Beth  Israel 
Synagogue. 

President  Wise  closed  the  session  with  prayer. 


SABBATH  SESSION. 

At  the  informal  session  of  the  Conference  held  Sabbath  afternoon, 
Dr.  Kohler  read  his  paper  on  the  u  Spiritual  Forces  of  Judaism." 
A  most  interesting  discussion  followed,  which  ended  in  a  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Kohler,  for  the  excellent  work  he  rendered 
and  the  rare  privilege  of  receiving  his  wise  thoughts  so  sincerely 
presented.  The  paper  was  ordered  published  for  wide-spread  dis- 
tribution, and  printed  in  the  Conference  Year-Book. 
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SUNDAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Beth  Israel  Syna<;ogue,     £ 
Atlantic  City,  July  15,  1894.) 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Wise  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

Rabbi  E.  N.  Calisch  offered  prayer. 

The  minutes  of  Friday's  sessions  were  read  by  Assistant  Secy, 
Rabbi  Gries,  and  with  slight  correction  were  ordered  approved. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Dr.  Voorsanger  that  a  full  record  of  the 
informal  meeting  held  Sabbath  afternoon,  be  included  in  the  record 
of  the  Conference  minutes.     Carried. 

Dr.  Kohler  moved  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
set  of  memorial  resolutions  in  eulogy  of  the  late  Dr.  Adolph  Jellinek, 
of  Vienna.  The  motion  prevailed  and  Drs.  Kohler,  Landsberg  and 
Schlessinger,  were  authorized  by  the  Chair  as  the  Committee. 

Dr.  H.  Berkowitz,  Chairman  pro  tern,  of  the  Ritual  Committee, 
presented  the  following  additional'report : 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  C.  C.  of  A.  jR.,  in  session  at  Atlantic 

City,  July  15,  1894  : 

Gentlemen: — The  Committee  appointed  in  the  Chicago  Session 
to  take  under  consideration  all  suggestions,  alterations  and  amend- 
ments offered  by  your  members  in  revision  of  the  Union  Prayer- 
Book,  volumes  I  and  II,  beg  leave  to  report  that  the  Committee 
organized  itself  in  two  sections,  one  composed  of  such  of  its  mem- 
bers as  were  residents  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  the  other  section, 
of  those  residing  in  the  South  and  West.  These  sections  met 
separately  revising  the  various  portions  of  the  work.  Joint  sessions 
were  also  held  in  Cincinnati  and  Atlantic  City. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  that  the  Committee  reports 
that  it  has  completed  its  work,  and  that  all  objections  and  diffi- 
culties have  been  admirably  overcome  through  ardent  industry,  zeal 
and  a  truly  earnest  and  religious  spirit.  The  Revision  Committee 
has  turned  its  work  over  to  the  Editorial  Committee,  appointed  by 
you,  to  finally  complete  the  manuscripts  for  the  printer. 

It  is  recommended  by  us  that  Vol.  II  for  Rosh  Hashonah  and 
Yom  Kippur  be  published  forthwith,  and  Vol.  I  as  soon  as  the  other 
is  issued. 

Your  Committee  has  limited  its  labors  to  the  preparation  of  an 
order  of  Public  Services  in  the  Synagogue,  and  would  respectfully 
recommend  that  another  Committee  be   appointed  to  prepare  a 
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ritual  for  domestic   and   private  worship,  suitable  for  all  sacred 

occasions  in  life. 

Also,  that  the  same  Committee  be  empowered  to  formulate  an 

Agenda  for  a  Ministers'  Hand-Book,  or  Manual  as  a  guide  for  the 

various  functions  of  the  office  of  Rabbi. 

Your  Committee  now  respectfully  asks  to  be  discharged. 

Dr.  M.  Mielziner, 

Chair  man  per  H.  B. 
Dr.  I    M.  Wise, 
Dr.  G.  Gottheil, 
Dr.  K.  Kohler, 
Dr.  I.  S.  Moses, 
Dr.  H.  Berkowitz, 
Dr.  D.  Philipson, 
Dr.  M.  Heller, 
Dr.  L.  Mayer, 
Dr.  J.  Voorsanger. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  for  consideration  and  action- 
Dr.  Voorsanger  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  as  the  true  sense 
of  the  Conference,  and  that  the  Revision  Committee  be  discharged 
with  thanks.     Carried. 

President  Wise  then  delivered  a  congratulatpry  address  to  the 
Conference  on  the  completion  of  the  Union  Prayer-Book. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  were  here  interrupted  to  listen 
to  Mr.  Wm.  Hackenberg,  a  philanthropist  of  Philadelphia,  who> 
upon  invitation,  addressed  the  members  and  extended  an  invitation 
to  visit  the  Russian  Colony,  at  Woodbine,  N.  J.,  on  Thursday,  July 
19, 1894. 

The  resolution  of  Rabbi  Wm.  Friedman,  that  the  $2.50  per  annum 
set  aside  to  aid  superannuated  Ministers  be  rigidly  devoted  to  that 
purpose,  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  resolution  of  Rev.  Wintner,  seconded  by  Rev.  H.  Veld,  de- 
claring it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Rabbinical  Conference  that  instruc- 
tion in  Hebrew  shall  form  a  component  p&rt  of  the  curriculum  in 
our  Sabbath-Schools,  was  referred  to  the  Sabbath-School  Union. 
Dr.  Kohler  suggested  it  be  given  over  to  the  Committee  on  Manual 
of  Religious  Instruction. 
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Rabbi  Schlessinger  presented  the  following  report  on  the  Presi- 
dent's message : 

Atlantic  City,  July  15th. 

Your  Committee,  finding  the  President's  message  to  consist  of  an 
exhaustive  review  of  the  origin,  history  and  results  of  the  Central 
Conference,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  venerable  President,  with- 
out any  proposition  or  recommendation,  respectfully  submit  that 
the  same  be  adopted  and  printed  in  our  proceedings. 

Dr.  M.  Schlessinger, 
Rev.  L.  Stern, 
Dr.  E.  Schreiber. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  unanimously  adopted. 

Letters  of  invitation  to  meet  in  the  Citv  of  Montreal,  were  re- 
ceived  from  Rabbi  Veld  and  his  Congregation.  Rabbi  Veld  ex- 
tended a  most  hearty  invitation  to  the  Conference,  to  hold  its  next 
Annual  session  in  Montreal.  Rabbi  Calisch  moved  that  the  next 
Annual  Conference  be  held  in  Montreal,  Canada. 

Rabbi  Heller  offered  an  amendment,  extending  the  thanks  of  the 
Conference  to  Rabbi  Veld  and  his  Congregation  in  Montreal,  and 
moved  that  the  selection  of  the  place  for  the  next  Conference  be 
left  to  the  Executive  Board.     Motion  as  amended  was  carried. 

A  motion  from  the  Committee  on  Nomination  was  made  that  a 
Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  revise  the  By-Laws  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  report  at  the  next  Conference.     Carried. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  of  Thanks  presented  the  following 
report  which  was  unanimously  adopted  with*  the  amendment  that  a 
special  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  the  Ritual  and  Revision  Com- 
mittees, congratulating  them  .upon  the  completion  of  the  Union 
Prayer-Book. 

To  the.  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  in  Session  at  Atlantic 
City  : 

Gentlemen — Your  Committee  appointed  to  express  your  senti- 
ment in  resolutions  of  thanks,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Conference  be  herewith  extended 
to  the  President  and  members  of  Beth  Israel  Congregation,  of  At- 
lantic City,  for  the  courtesy  shown  to  our  assembly,  in  giving  us 
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the  use  of  their  Synagogue  for  our  various  sessions  and  religious 
services.     Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Conference  heartily  commends  the  zeal  of  the 
Israelites  of  Atlantic  City,  who,  though  few  in  number,  have  erected 
a  Jewish  House  of  Worship  to  the  advantage,  not  only  of  them- 
selves, but  also  of  the  great  numbers  of  our  co-religionists  who 
gather  here.  We  do,  therefore,  impress  upon  our  brethren  who  are 
visitors  at  Atlantic  City,  their  duty  as  Israelites,  to  sustain  the  Beth 
Israel  Temple  both  religiously  and  financially. 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  expresses  its  obligations  to  the 
Jewish  Press  for  its  prompt  and  impartial  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  Conference. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  are  due,  and  are 
hereby  extended  to  its  venerable  President,  the  Rev.  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise, 
for  the  able  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  presided  over  the 
deliberations  of  our  Conference,  and  our  sincere  wish  is  hereby  ex- 
pressed that  the  Almighty  may  spare  him  for  many  years  to  con- 
tinue his  eminent  services  for  the  House  of  Israel. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DR.   J.  VOORSANGER, 

Dr.  J.  Stolz, 
Dr.  S.  Hecht. 

The  thanks  of  the  Conference  were  extended  to  the  Recording 
Secretary,  Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi,  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
his  duties. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  communicate  resolutions  of 
thanks  to  the  President  of  the  Atlantic  City  Congregation. 

On  motion  the  Secretary  was  empowered  to  spend  not  more  than 
fifty  dollars  during  the  year  for  work  of  the  Conference  to  be  done 
by  typewriter  or  stenographer. 

It  was  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Conference  that  in  accord- 
ance with  the  report  of  the  Revision  Committee,  the  Committee  on 
Domestic  Devotion  report  to  the  next  Conference. 

On  motion  the  Committee  on  Catechism  was  dissolved. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  a  Committee  of  Ten  on  Manual 
of  Religious  Instruction  be  appointed  by  the  President,  to  report  at 
the  next  Conference. 
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Dr.  Philipson  offered  a  substitute  instructing  the  Committee  to 
report  according  to  resolution  previously  adopted  in  the  report  of 
Dr.  Silverman,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Catechism.  The 
motion  with  its  substitute  was  carried. 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was  then 
read,  and  on  motion  received  for  action. 

President,  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  Cincinnati. 

Vice-President,  Dr.  G.  Gottheil,  New  York. 

Treasurer,  Dr.  S.  Hecht,  Milwaukee. 

Recording  Secretary,  Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi,  Cincinnati. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  David  Philipson,  Cincinnati. 

EXECUTIVE   BOARD. 

Dr.  H.  Berkowitz,  Philadelphia. 

Rabbi  Max  Heller,  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  K.  Kohler,  New  York. 

Dr.  M.  Mielziner,  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  I.  S.  Moses,  Chicago. 

Rabbi  J.  Stolz,  Chicago. 

Dr.  J.  Voorsanger,  San  Francisco. 

The  Recording  Secretary  was  authorized  to  cast  the  unanimous 
ballot  of  the  Conference  for  the  nominees,  who  were  declared  elected 
by  acclamation.  The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was 
then  adopted  as  a  whole. 

The  following  communication  was  presented  and  after  reading 
was  referred  to  the  P^xecutive  Board  for  consideration : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Conference  be  instructed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  programme  for  the  sessions,  to  pre-arrange  the 
same  in  more  completeness  and  detail, 

That,  The  sessions  be  extended,  or  the  number  of  topics  con- 
sidered, be  reduced  so  that  the  proceedings  be  made  less  of  a 
physical  task,  of  more  intellectual  benefit  and  more  lasting  in- 
spiration, Also, 

That,  Each  subject  be  introduced  by  a  member  appointed  as 
speaker  to  preside  over  the  assembly  during  the  discussion  of  the 
same. 

Rabbi  H.  Berkowitz, 
Rabbi  S.  Hecht. 
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The  thanks  of  the  Conference  were  unanimously  extended  to 
Rabbi  I.  P.  Moses,  for  his  bringing  to  a  successful  issue  the  work  of 
the  Ritual  Committee  as  presented  in  the  Union  Prayer-Book. 

The  resolution  of  the  Conference  that  Rabbi  I.  S.  Moses,  be  re- 
numerated  for  his  arduous  labors,  and  re-imbursed  for  expenses 
had  in  the  publication  of  the  Union  Ritual,  was  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

It  was  the  unanimous  sentiment  that  the  Conference  adjourn  to 
assemble  again  in  annual  convention  at  such  time  and  place  as 
ghall  be  designated  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Dr.  Schlessinger  then  offered  prayer. 

The  Conference,  in  united  chorus,  sang  En  Kelohenu. 

The  honorable  President,  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  then  declared  the  labors 
of  the  Fifth  Annual  Convention  ended,  and  the  Conference 
adjourned. 

Charles  S.  Levi,  Recording  Secretary. 

Moses  J.  Gries,  Assistant  Recording  Secretary. 
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[APPENDIX  C] 

ESCHAT0L0GY  OF  THE  JEWS   UNTIL  THE   CLOSE 

OF   THE   TALMUD. 

A  paper  presented  to  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis, 
BY  PROF.  G.  DEUTSCH,  OF  THE    HEBREW  UNION   COLLEGE. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL   BASIS   OF    ESCHATOLOGY. 

However  the  views  may  differ  on  what  religion  is,  there  will 
hardly  be  an  objection  to  the  statement  that  its  object  is  the  seeking 
and  the  achievement  of  an  ideal.  How  do  we  form  an  ideal  ?  We 
first  experience  a  certain  dissatisfaction  with  existing  conditions, 
we  see  ourselves  surrounded  by  want  and  need  and  sorrow,  we  suffer 
violence  from  mighty  oppressors,  we  have  to  overcome  the  effect  of 
hostile  powers  in  nature,  be  they  the  ferocity  of  wild  beasts  or  the 
inclemency  of  climatic  conditions,  we  find  ourselves  helpless  in  view 
of  sickness  and  death. 

This  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  must  needs  suggest  to  us  the 
ideal  that  it  is  either  a  deterioration  from  or  a  development  into  a 
perfect  state.  Ancient  people  were  contented  with  the  former  belief, 
while  later  nations  by  the  meditation  of  the  Jews  through  Chris- 
tianity embraced  the  belief  in  a  state  of  perfection  in  the  time  to 
come. 

This  is  the  psychological  basis  of  this  idea,  which  we  shall  try  to 
follow  in  its  historic  course  of  development. 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  mankind  originally  from  the 
consciousness  of  this  world's  shortcomings  had  only  concluded 
that  primarily  a  state  of  perfection  existed,  for  what  originally  was 
a  desire  only,  became  shortly  afterward  a  reality.  There  was  of 
the  many  evils  under  which  mankind  suffered  only  one  that  was 
universal — death.  So  death  must  have  come  as  a  punishment,  and 
it  is  the  unique  feature  of  the  Jewish  account  to  regard  death  as  the 
punishment  for  sin,  and  this  sin  as  the  transgression  of  the  divine 
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law  (Gen.  3),  while  the  belief  in  a  golden  age  of  the  4?ast  is  found 
amongst  all  the  ancient  nations  as  proven  by  the  classic  literature 
(Hesiod,  Ovid,  etc.,  see  the  literature  on  that  subject  in  Dillman 
Com.  on  Gen.  6.  ed.  P.  47). 

The  individual  evils  of  this  world  are  easier  to  be  explained,  they 
are  punishments  for  sins  committed,  chastisements  intended  to 
make  men  better  or  they  will  be  accepted  with  the  resignation, 
which  man  owes  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  God.  The  latter  idea 
is  the  central  thought  of  the  book  of  Job.  It  represents  the  higher 
development  of  a  philosophy  of  life,  while  Job's  friends  still  cling 
to  the  old  notion  that  there  can  be  no  suffering  where  there  is  no 
sin  Job  22,  4-5).  Man  had  here  already  learned  to  content  himself, 
that  in  regard  to  certain  questions,  the  only  possible  answer  re- 
mains :  ignoramus.  He  had,  however,  in  times  past,  tried  persis- 
tently to  explain  the  misfortune  and  evil  as  the  outcome  of  his  own 
sin,  just  as  the  brothers  of  Joseph  in  their  utmost  distress  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  :  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in 
that  we  saw  the  distress  of  his  soul,  when  he  besought  us,  and  we 
would  not  hear,  therefore  has  his  distress  come  upon  us.  (Gen. 
XLII,  21.) 

god's  justice  in  human  life. 

The  dissatisfaction,  however,  with  prevailing  evil  and  its  expla- 
nation by  a  departure  from  righteousness  was  incomplete,  in  as  long 
as  no  way  was  indicated  how  to  evade  the  evil,  hnd  how  to  create  a  sat- 
isfactory state  of  human  affairs.  Now,  the  conclusion  at  which  man- 
kind arrived  was  simply  this  :  If  misfortune  is  the  consequence  of 
wrong-doing,  then  doing  right  must  in  turn  bring  about  happiness 
and  prosperity.  And  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  belief  in  salvation. 

In  this  respect  we  have  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  salva- 
tion of  the  individual  and  of  the  nation.  The  individual  could  be 
just,  while  the  nation  was  immerged  in  sin,  and  the  nation  could  be 
moral  and  God-fearing,  while  individuals  might  be  sinners.  So 
on  the  other  hand  an  individual  could  be  prosperous,  when  the 
nation  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  a  nation  could  be  the  ruler 
of  the  world,  while  individuals  were  starving,  and  in  the  throes  of 
distress. 

History  in  fact  taught  '"that  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but 
sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people,"  so  the  fate  of  nations  was  sealed 
by  their  departure  from  the  good,  especially  by  their  violation  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  moral  law.    The    generation  of  the  ilood  was 
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doomed  u  beqause  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth." 
Sodom  and  Gemorrah  were  destroyed  by  brimstone  and  fire  because 
they  matle  every  stranger  the  victim  of  their  unnatural  lust.  When 
the  law-giver  enjoins  the  prohibition  of  illicit  sexual  relations  he 
holds  before  the  eyes  of  his  people  the  warning  instance  of  the 
Kanaanites,  who  perished  in  consequence  of  their  licentiousness : 
"  DeR  e  not  ye  yourselves  in  any  of  these  things ;  for  in  all  this  the 
nations  are  defiled,  which  I  cast  out  from  before  you ;  and  the  land 
is  defiled,  therefore,  I  do  visit  the  iniquity  thereof  upon  it,  and  the 
land  vomiteth  out  her  inhabitants.     (Lev.  XVIII,  24,  25). 

But  a  nation  is  a  composite  of  individuals.  Its  destiny  is  shaped 
by  its  members.  A  number  of  righteous  people,  though  they  would 
have  been  only  ten,  could  have  saved  even  the  City  of  Sodom. 
(Gen.  XVIII,  32).  A  crime  committed  within  the  precinct  of  a  city 
would,  according  to  the  law  in  Deuteronomy  (Ch.  XXI,  1-9),  affect 
the  entire  population,  and  had  to  be  atoned  for. 

Thus  a  nation  had  to  suffer  on  account  of  the  sins  of  its  citizens 
and  the  individuals,  although  innocent  themselves,  had  to  share 
the  destiny  of  the  people.  But  all  this  refers  only  to  human  life  on 
earth.  The  Eschatology  of  old  Israel  is  :  A  pious  man  will  be  pros- 
perous. If  one  honors  his  parents  his  days  shall  be  prolonged,  if 
he  bestows  mercy  even  on  the  dumb  creatures  it  shall  be  well  with 
him.  If  he  has  pity  on  the  distressed,  the  widow  and  orphan,  he 
shall  be  blessed  by  the  Lord. 

(Deut.  XXIV,  19),  if  he  restoreth  the  pledge  to  the  poor,  when  it  is 
needed,  it  shall  be  righteousness  unto  him.  (lb.  15.)  On  the  con- 
trail f  one  oppresses  an  hired  servant,  it  will  be  sin  unto  him. 
(lb.  15.)  If  one  neglects  to  guard  his  roof  with  a  fence,  so  an  acci- 
dent shall  be  blood  upon  his  house.  (lb.  XXII,  8.)  If  one  afflict  a 
widow  or  an  orphan,  God  shall  kill  him  with  the  sword,  that  his 
wife  be  a  widow  *>nd  his  children  be  fatherless,     (Ex.  XXII,  21-23.) 

The  same  idea  is  applied  to  nations:  If  ye  walk  in  my  statutes, 
the  author  of  Leviticus  ( Ch.  XXVI,  3  ff. )  says  :  I  will  give  your  rains 
in  their  season,  ye  shall  chase  your  enemies,  and  they  shall  fall 
before  you  by  the  sword,  but  if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  me,  I  will 
get,  my  face  ugainst  you,  and  ye  shall  be  smitten  before  your 
enemies.  In  almost  identical  words  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  (22.  8,  9.) 
and  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  (XXIX,  22-28)  ascribe  the  down-fall 
of  the  Holy  Land  and  its  capital  to  the  fact,  that  the  children  of 
Israel  forsook  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  their  God.    Thus  we  see 
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that  good  and  evil  are  punishment  and  reward,  and  that  these  are 
given  to  man  in  particular  as  well  as  to  nations  in  general  on 
earth  for  their  doings  in  this  life,  but  a  life  beyond,  as  well  as  a 
reward  and  punishment  in  another  life  is  not  thought  of.  If  this 
need  a  proof,  we  could  best  furnish  it  from  the  Book  of  Job,  which 
treats  on  the  question,  how  the  adverse  experience  of  the  righteous 
life  can  be  reconciled  with  God's  justice  and  goodness.  It  is  not 
only  the  by  no  means  weak  argumentum  ex  silentio  which  we  may 
adduce  as  proof  for  the  fact  that  the  writer  thought,  that  these  diffi- 
culties had  to  be  adjusted  in  this  world,  it  is  more  so  the  positive 
fact,  that  he  complains  that  the  wicked  u  spend  the  days  in  pros- 
perity, and  in  a  moment  they  go  down  to  Sheol."  (Job  XXI,  13.) 
If  he  would  believe  that  justice  would  be  meted  out  to  them  after 
their  death,  then  their  sudden  departure,  which  must  deprive  them 
of  an  opportunity  to  repent,  would  be  rather  a  punishment  than  a 
reward.  Similarly  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Qoheleth  finds  the 
hardest  riddle  in  the  experience,  "  that  the  wicked  are  buried  and 
come  to  the  grave."  (8.  10.)  for  "the  dead  know  not  anything  and 
have  no  reward  any  more."  (9.  5.)  Thus  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  the  period  after  Alexander's  conquest  and  before  the 
Maccabaean  time —  which  even  according  to  conservative  views  is 
the  age  of  the  author  of  Qoheleth — the  belief  in  a  judgement  after 
death  was  yet  unknown  to,  or  to  say  the  least,  not  generally  held 
by  the  Jews. 

IMMORTALITY  AND  RESURRECTION. 

The  period  of  the  Maccabees  had,  more  than  any  event  since  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  exercised  an  influence 
upon  the  religious  thought  of  the  Jews.  Just  as  all  oppression  will 
have  an  intensifying  effect  upon  ideas,  attacked  so  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews  by  Antiochus  revived  religious  sentiment  amongst  the  Jews. 
The  martyrdom  of  pious  Jews  who  defied  the  tyrants  wrath 
and  in  the  sight  of  the  fagot  still  clung  to  the  God  who  is  mighty 
to  save,  a  fact  which  to  judge  from  the  Third  Chapter  of  Daniel  and 
the  Second  Book  of  Maccabee's  must  have  been  of  almost  daily 
occurrence,  set  the  Jews  to  thinking. 

Could  these  men  and  women,  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  for 
God's  sake,  be  lost  forever?  How  could  this  be  brought  in  harmony 
with  God's  justice,  since  he  had  the  power  to  save?  The  answer 
was  that  these  pious  martyrs  would  rite  to  a  second  life,  when  they 
would  not  only  enjoy  undisturbed  bliss  and  happiness,  but  even 
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hold  supreme  sway  over  all  the  kingdoms  on  earth.  This  doctrine 
is  first  taught  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  (XII,  2.)  which  according  to 
incontrovertible  evidence  was  written  in  the  time  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  (164  B.  C  )  Beside  this 
passage  no  other  proof  for  the  existence  of  the  belief  in  resurrection 
could  be  adduced.  The  passages  quoted  as  support  for  the  theory  in  the 
Talmud  (Synh.  90  b.  sq.)  do  not  deserve  refutation  and  the  passage 
in  Isaiah  (XXVI,  19.) :  uThe  dead  shall  live,  my  dead  shall  arise," 
apparently  speaks  of  a  political  resurrection  of  the  down-trodden 
Israel,  just  as  Ezekiel  in  his  stirring  allegory  (Ch.  XXX VI I,)  com- 
pares the  dispersed  sons  of  Israel  to  dry  bones  scattered  over  a  valley, 
a  fact  which  even  in  the  Tim.  (L.  c.)  is  admitted. 

The  question,  however,  arises  :  Whence  did  this  belief  originate? 
The  only  possible  answer  is :  It  came  partly  through  the  Babylon- 
ian exile  and  more  so  after  the  Macedonian  conquest  of  Asia,  the 
spiritual  treasures  of  the  nations  were  in  a  livelier  way  than  ever 
before,  mutually  exchanged.  According  to  the  belief  of  the  Parsees, 
the  souls  of  the  dead  have  to  pass  the  bridge  of  Cinvat.  The 
wicked  fall  from  it  into  the  Hell  (durakh)  while  the  righteous  pass 
it  safely  and  enter  the  Heaven  (garo  demana,  dwelling  of  song). 
Then,  finally,  a  Savior  (Saosyos)  will  appear  who  shall  exterminate 
all  evil,  renew  the  world,  annihilate  by  his  fire  the  wicked  and  raise 
the  dead.  (s.  A  vesta,  Vendidad  XIX,  90— 110).  (  Ya*t22,  cf.  Huebgch- 
mann:  die  parsische  Lehre  vom  Jenseits  in  lb.  fuer  ProL  ThcoL  1879). 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  similarity  between  this  doctrine  and 
the  words  quoted  from  Daniel :  "many  of  those  who  sleep  in  the  dust 
shall  arise,  some  to  eternal  life  and  some  to  eternal  abhorrence.*' 
Here  the  objection  may  be  raised  that  religions  seem  to  be  averse 
to  foreign  elements,  and  Judaism  at  the  Maccabeean  age  and  during 
the  subsequent  time  was  more  than  any  other  religion  opposed  to 
all  foreign  influence,  even  to  religiously  and  indifferent  customs, 
but  this  objection  is  easily  met  by  the  experience  that  such  ideas 
creep  into  a  people  or  society  or  a  nation  without  being  noticed. 
Jewish  Kabbala,  with  its  views  borrowed  from  Christianity  and  Neo- 
Platonism,  is  one  instance.  The  Kaddish,  the  lighting  of  the  candle 
for  the  soul  of  the  deceased  and  the  reading  of  Mishna  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soul  are  instances  of  our  own  experience,  showing 
that  the  Catholic  views  of  hell,  purgatory,  saying  mass,  etc.,  had 
under  Jewish  disguise  found  their  way  into  Judaism. 
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Was  this  resurrection  thought  of  as  universal?  Modern  scholars 
as  Hitzig  in  his  commentary  on  Daniel,  says  it  was,  and,  therefore, 
explain  the  words  iSp  riDIK  'OBPD  DWI  to  mean  the  whole 
people  of  Israel.  It  seems,  however,  very  violent  to  explain  these 
words,  "  the  many  amongst  the  dead,"  viz.:  Israel,  instead  of  u  many 
of  the  dead  Israelites."  This  latter  explanation,  besides,  is  sup- 
ported by  psychological  arguments,  for  as  we  previously  said,  this 
belief  was  the  long  sought  for  answer  to  the  question,  how  God's 
justice  could  be  brought  in  harmony  with  his  passive  attitude 
toward  the  suffering  of  the  righteous  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked.  The  answer  was  given  now,  that  a  second  life  should  right 
all  wrong,  bring  eternal  life  to  the  pious  martyrs  and  eternal  shame 
to  the  tyrants. 

This  belief  in  resurrection,  however,  is  only  foreign  in  its  out- 
ward appearance,  its  skeleton  is  Jewish,  for  there  always  existed  a 
belief  in  immortality,  or  at  least  in  a  soul,  which  is  a  divine  gift. 

Thus,  according  to  the  account  of  creation,  God  blew  into  Adam's 
nostrils  the  breath  of  the  air  of  life,  and  the  Psalmist  says  :  "When 
the  breath  goeth  forth,  he  returneth  to  his  earth."  (CXLVI,4.)  Jacob, 
when  informed  of  the  death  of  his  son,  Joseph,  exclaims  :  "I  will  go 
mourning  to  my  son,  down  to  Sheol."  (Gen.  XXXV,  35.)  Even  the 
desire  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  to  be  buried  with  their  fathers,  as  well  as 
the  expression :  "Thou  shalt  be  gathered  to  thy  fathers,"  (Gen. 
XV,  15  cp.  Jer.  XXXIV,  5),  or  He  was  buried  with  his  fathers,  (II 
Kings  XII,  32.)  intended  to  convey  a  happy  termination  of  a  blessed 
life,  show  that  there  was  in  the  early  life  of  the  Israelitish  nation, 
even  previous  to  the  first  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  a  belief  in  an 
immortal  soul  prevalent. 

The  chief  difference  between  this  and  the  later  idea  as  found  in 
Daniel,  and  still  more  in  the  early  Talmudic  phrase.  fcOH  D^IJ? 
by  this  that  the  older  Jewish  idea  did  not  regard  it  as  a  desirable 
state.  Jacob,  when  he  speaks  of  his  expectation  of  being  once 
united  with  his  lost  son,  does  not  regard  it  as  a  hope  in  the  way  in 
which  Jesus  comforts  the  malefactor  who  is  crucified  with  him, 
saying:  u  To-day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise."  (Luk.  XXIII, 
43.)  Just  the  reverse.  Expressly  the  Bible  narrates  this  event 
with  the  remark  that  JaCDb  refused  to  be  comforted.  So  we  under- 
stand that  in  the  Psalms,  there  i*  found  so  often  the  fervent  prayer 
to  preserve  the  life  of  the  faithful,  "  for  the  dead  praise  not  the 
Lord."     (115.   11.)      In  connection  we  might  mention  the  often 
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quoted  passage  from  Job :  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and 
that  at  last  He  shall  stand  up  on  the  dust."  Here,  Job,  as  the 
context  teaches,  expects  to  see  God  justifying  him  when  leprosy 
shall  have  made  his  bones  bare  of  flesh,  yet  before  he  dies,  while  he 
is  still  on  the  dust.  The  beautiful  words :  "Though  he  slay  me,  yet 
I  shall  wait  for  him."  (Job  XIII,  15.)  can,  in  spite  of  the  touching 
story  of  Grace  Aguilar's  last  day,  only  be  interpreted  according  to 
the  K'thib.  Let  him  slay  me ;  I  do  not  hope  for  anything.  The 
only  proof  for  the  belief  in  the  continuation  of  the  existence  of  the 
righteous  can  be  derived  from  Elijah,  and  the  report  that  he 
went  up  to  Heaven,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Heaven  was 
regarded  as  an  abode  for  the  righteous.  Yet  here  is  an  old  myth 
which  as  Heracles,  Romulus  and  Buddha  prove  was  common  to  all 
nations  and  undoubtedly  transplanted  to  the  Hebrews,  besides,  the 
stress  is  not  laid  on  Elijah's  ascension  to  heaven,  but  on  his  departure 
from  this  earth,  at  which  occasion,  he,  like  Moses,  is  saved  from  the 
throes  of  agony  and  from  disfiguration  of  body. 

At  all  events  we  can  easily  see  how  the  belief  in  resurrection  and 
a  second  life  could  become  familiar  to  the  Jews  without  being 
regarded  a  foreign  element. 

The  resurrection  of  the  dead  could  not  suffice  as  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  destiny  of  Israel.  The  nation  whose  best  members 
had  been  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  hardships,  had  to  be  recom- 
pensed aside  from  the  reward  given  to  its  individuals. 

The  noble  martyrs  had  not  only  suffered,  they  had  stood  for  a 
cause  and  this  cause  had  to  be  vindicated.  This  was  expected  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  Messiah.  Here  again,  bibilical  literature  does 
not  furnish  any  proof  for  the  existence  of  this  idea  in  the  Macca- 
baean  time.  It  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  to  contest  the  old 
Christian  ( Apok.  V.o.)  notion  of  the  Shiloh,  (Gen.  XLIX,  10.)  which 
is  accepted  by  the  Aramaic  translator  (Onkelos,  3  cent),  Vi^T  TJ? 
Kmate  K*n  rP^TT  tfrPtfO  and  probably  under  the  influence  of 
apologetic  Anti-Christian  views,  rejected  by  the  Palestinian  teachers 
(about  200  a.  c.)  who  exphiin  it  satirically  to  mean  the  Babylonian 
exilarch  and  the  Palestinian  president  of  the  Synhedrin,  both  of 
whom  claimed  to  be  decendants  of  David  (Horayoth,  11  B.)  So  it 
is  useless  to  contest  the  Messianic  exegesis  of  some  of  the  Psalms 
f  II,  72-110)  since  all  unprejudiced  exegetes  admit  that  they  speak 
only  of  real  earthly  kings  and  their  victory  over  enemies  of  flesh 
and  bone.  Still  more  weight  must  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  the 
theocratic  constitution  of  Israel  as  outlined  in  Deuteronomy  (XVII, 
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14-18,  22)  knows  of  kings,  prophets  and  priests  as  the  legal  powers  to 
which  God  entrusted  the  government  of  the  people.  The  extraor- 
dinary unlimited  and  dictatorial  power  of  a  Messiah  has  no  place  in 
a  kingdom  which  is  governed  by  the  immutable  and  unchangeable 
laws  of  God.  This  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  at  the  age  of  the 
author  of  Deuteronomy,  i.  e.  shortly  before  the  exile,  the  Messianic 
idea  was  unknown.  It  is  significant  that  in  post-exilic  times,  Cyrus 
is  called  the  Messiah  of  Jahveh  (Is.  XLV,  1.)  which  again  proves  that 
no  personal  Messiah  was  thought  of,  but  every  one,  who  fulfilled  a 
great  and  noble  task,  oppressed  the  oppressors  and  delivered  the 
oppressed,  was  regarded  as  God's  anointed,  but  would  this  term 
have  already  existed  in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  it,  designat- 
ing a  man  endowed  with  supernatural  thaumaturgic  gifts,  living 
forever  and  possibly  pre-existent,  it  wnild  have  been  a  blasphemy 
to  apply  it  to  a  heathenish  king  as  to-day  from  our  pulpits,  protests 
would  be  sounded,  if  a  prominent  man  though  he  be  no  heathen, 
would  be  called  a  savior. 

Thus  we  have  proven  that  still  in  post-exilic  times  the  idea  of  a 
Messiah  was  unknown.  We  might  go  still  farther  down  in  history 
and  assert,  that  even  Daniel,  that  book,  which  still  furnishes  our 
missionary  societies  with  the  strongest  weapons  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  atoning  power  of  Jesus'  death  does  not  know  of  a  personal 
Messiah,  but  speaks  of  a  high  priest  as  Messiah,  who,  according  to 
the  views  of  most  of  the  commentators  is  Onias,  while  I  am  some- 
what inclined  to  see  in  the  annointed,  who  came  to  an  untimely  end, 
and  so  interrupted  the  period  of  salvation,  already  begun,  Judah 
the  Maccabbee.     (Dan.  X.  2o,  26.) 

The  earliest  traces  of  the  existence  of  the  belief  in  a  Messiah,  who 
would  come  either  to  judge  the  world  or  appear  as  eternal  ruler 
after  the  judgement,  are  found  in  the  apocryphal  and  pseudo- 
graphic  literature,  (Psalter,  Sal.  XVII,  24,  26,  27,  31, 38, 39, 41,  Sibyl 
III,  652-666,  Enoch  XL,  16-38),  and  in  Philo's  works  ( He  praemues  et 
poenis  §16).  It  seems,  therefore,  that  after  the  kings  of  the  Macca- 
beean  family  had  failed  to  fulfill  the  promises,  which  the  author 
of  Daniel  believed  would  be  fulfilled  by  them,  possibly  as  early  as 
in  the  time  of  John  Hyrkan,  when  he  turned  aside  from  the 
Pharisees,  probably  not  before  Pompei  had  captured  Jerusalem,  or 
even  not  before  the  Idumean  Herod  had  ascended  the  throne  of 
David,  then  first  the  supernatural  idea  of  the  Messiah  sprang  up 
and  remained  the  prevailing  belief  in  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
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which  the  adversities  of  life  presented  to  the  faithful.  This  idea  is 
supported  by  Josephus'  statement  that  the  Jews  derived  their 
strongest  inspiration  to  rise  against  the  Romans  from  a  prophecy 
which  promised  them  that  one  going  forth  from  Palestine  would 
become  ruler  of  the  whole  world.  The  same  oracle  is  alluded  to  bv 
Roman  historians.  (Jos.  Bel.  Jud.  6,  5, 4,  Tacitus,  Hist.  5, 13,  Sueton, 
Vesp.  Ch.  4). 

The  Messiah  naturally  had  a  mission  and  this  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  universal  kingdom  of  heaven  D*DE?  filD^O,*  which 
meant  the  destruction  of  all  ungodly  powers,  the  maintenance  of 
justice  and  brotherly  love  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  of  universal 
peace  which  would  include  even  the  ferocious  beasts,  of  political 
independence,  of  the  gathering  of  the  dispersed  tribes,  of  the  renova- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  sanctuary  with 
its  priests  and  Levites,  its  sacrifices  and  its  frank  incense,  all  of 
which  are  prayed  for  in  the  oldest  of  the  official  prayers  (called 
Shemoneh  Esreh).  And  undoubtedly  after  the  bloody  oppression 
of  the  last  attempt  by  the  Jews  under  Bar  Cochba,  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  Roman  yoke  (133-5  a.  a),  these  hopes  grew  the 
more  ardent  the  more  impossibble  their  realization  by  secular 
means  became. 

We  may  review  all  that  we  have  said  before,  summing  it  up  in 
m  three  branches  of  eschatological  expectations,  1,  a  Messiah,  who  was 
a  man  (Justinus  Dial  cum  Tryphone  c.  49,  Yerush.  Taanith  Ch.  1 
Hal.  2),  but  endowed  with  a  superior  power.  2,  Resurrection  of 
the  dead  and  universal  judgement.  3,  Establishment  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  or  the  Messianic  age  or  the  world  to  come. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  to  distinguish  in  the  rabbinical  utter- 
ances of  later  age  the  terms  2nVj  and  py  jl  It  appears  on  the 
surface  that  the  world  to  come,  meant  the  Messianic  kingdom,  while 
the   paradise   and   its  counterpart  the  valley  of  Hinnom,   (N.  T. 


*  Kingdom  of  heaven  in  rabbinical  literature  mostly  means  divine  guid- 
ance of  this  world  as  e.  g.  to  pray  is  called :  to  take  upon  himself  the  yoke 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  (Mishna  Berakhot  2,  2,  o),  but  it  also  occurs  in 

the  sense  of  the  messianic  kingdom  as  in  Qaddish    iTriWD   1vO*l  in  the 

Missaph  prayer  for  holy  days    "yiwO   D23    H73    in  the  Sabbath  Qedusha 

"jrnsta  nrxnn  U*rjn  and  in  the  Pesikta  ed  liuber  51,  a.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  wicked  kingdom  to  be  uprooted  from  this  world,  the  time  ha:? 
come  for  tKe  kingdom  of  heaven  to  appear.  See  Scheurer:  History  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  Div.  2.  Vol.  2.,  Page  171,  m.  58. 
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Geenna  Matth.  5,  22.  18,  9.  23,  33,  Marc.  IX,  47),  seem  to  be  the 
places  where  the  deceased  dwelt  until  the  day  of  the  general  judg- 
ment would  have  arrived,  on  which  all  would  arise  and  receive  their 
fate.     (Sukka  52  a.) 

The  difficulty  who  should  be  judged,  since  both  parties  had  al- 
ready received  their  share,  and  consequently  must  have  been 
judged  previously,  although  logically  weighty,  does  not  count 
much,  for  we  know  that  all  these  notions  often  appear  contra- 
dictory owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  moulded  by  the  people  who 
take  such  difficulties  easy,  and  besides  the  subject  is  such  as  not  to 
permit  a  strict  expression. 

More  difficult  is  the  fact  that  there  is  in  many  Talmudic  passages 
an  absolute  equation  between  the  future  world  and  the  paradise. 
Thus  a  strict  observance  of  the  ritual  law  entitles  man,  as  well  to  the 
Messianic  kingdom,  as  it  brings  him  to  heaven.  For  eating  three 
meals  on  Sabbath,  one  is  promised  immunity  from  Geenna,  (Sabb. 
118,  b.),  and  for  rigorosity  in  the  dietary  laws  IQXJ^?  i1S*lD  nKl^n 
one  is  assured  bliss  in  the  world  to  come.  (Chullin  44  b.)  for  ex- 
actness in  prayer,  especially  in  reciting  the  Shema,  one  is  promised 
that  the  Gehinnom  will  be  cooled  for  him,  (Berakhot  15,  B.)  what 
means  he  will  not  have  to  fear  it,  for  the  same  strictness  in  ob- 
serving the  law,  another  passage  (Yerush,  Shekalim  3,5,)  assures 
the  faithful  that  he  shall  be  a  son  of  the  world  to  come,  finally  the 
Mishna  teaches  that  all  Israelites  shall  have  a  share  in  the  world  to 
come.  (Synh.  XI,  1),  so  that  it  would  not  depend  on  man's  action, 
but  simply  be  a  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  blessing  given  to  the 
patriarchs. 

Suffering  and  meekness  in  this  life  preserve  man  from  the  tor- 
tures of  Gehinnom  (Erubin  41  b.),  and  secure  him  also  the  Messi- 
anic kingdom  (Berakhot  5b,  Synh.  43b).  We  have  to  explain 
these  difficulties  by  the  fact  that  the  rabbis,  as  true  followers  of  the 
Pharisees,  cared  little  for  the  dogma  and  most  for  the  rites,  they 
laid  stress  on  man's  doing  and  were  rather  indifferent  to  his  belief. 
Another  possibility  is  that  they  regarded  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  in  the  Gehenna  only  as  intermediate  state  which  after  twelve 
months  would  cease,  (Rosh  Hashana  17,  a.),  while  in  the  world  to 
come  there  would  be  no  Gehenna  Nedarim  8  6).  The  only  ones  to 
be  eternally  doomed  are  the  Minees,  the  Judaeo-Christians  with  their 
leaders  under  the  symbolic  names  of  Balaam,  ( Peoples'Westroyer 
CJittin  57,   a.,  Joroboam  peoples'    enemy   Rosh   Hashana   17,   a., 
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Elisha  Ben  Abuya),  Jesus  is  God  the  son  of  God  Father  (Chagiga. 
15,  a). 

Finally,  just  the  rise  of  Christianity  produced  strong  objections  to 
the  supernatural  view  on  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  so  R.  Jochanan 
ben  Sakkai  says:  "The  prophet  Elijah  shall  not  come  to  declare 
anything  clean  or  unclean,  anybody  worthy  of  priesthood  or  unworthy, 
but  to  redress  the  wrong."  (Eduyoth  8.  7.)  This  he  purported  to 
be  a  tradition  handed  down  in  an  uninterrupted  chain  from  Moses  to 
his  own  time.  Rabbi  Joshua,  the  strong  opponent  to  all  narrow 
national  ideas,  declares  that  the  righteous  of  all  nations  shall  par- 
ticipate in  the  Messianic  kingdom  that  neither  creed  nor  perform- 
ance of  rites  and  ceremonies  should  decide  man's  destinv,  but 
righteousness  should  be  the  only  test  required  of  man.  (Tosefta 
Synhedrin  13,  2,  ed  Zuckermandel,  p.  434.) 

Samuel,  the  great  Babylonian  Amoray,  says  :     "  There  will  be  no 

difference  between  this  world  and  the  world  to  come,  except  the 

subjugation  under  foreign  nations  "  (Sabb.  34  b.)  Rabbi  Abbahu,  his 

Palestinian  contemporary  says  :  If  one  say,  "  I  am  a  God,*'  he  lies, 

if  he  says,  "  I  am  the  son  of  man  "  he  will  repent  of  it,  if  he  says, "  I 

shall  ascend  to  heaven,"  it  will  not  be  fulfilled.   ( Jerus  Taanit  II  p- 

65.  b.)     Rabbi  Hillel,  undoubtedly   the   second    Patriarch   of  this 

name   boldly    says    to  Franz   Delizchs   grief:     There  will   be    no 

Messias  for  Israel  for  thev  have  eaten  him  in  the  davs  of  Hezekiah, 

meaning  that  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  (a.  11.)  were  fulfilled  by  the 
glorious  reign  of  that  king.     ( Synh.  98.  b.) 

This  Rabbinical  opposition  to  Christian  ideas,  not  only  tended  to 
reduce  the  Messianic  dignity,  but  besides  to  rationalize  all  eschato- 
logical  views.  Maimonides  although  regarding  the  resurrection,  the 
coming  of  the  Messiahs  and  the  renovation  of  the  Jerusalemic  temple 
as  dogmas,  rejects  the  idea  of  a  rechange  in  the  material  condition 
of  the  world.  (Introduction  into  the  Comm.  on  Mishna  Synh,  Ch. 
XI)  and  is  attacked  by  his  orthodox  opponents  especially  for  his  dis- 
belief in  the  eternitv  of  human  life  in  Messianic  times.*  Later  on 
Kabbalah  tended  to  make  the  masses  believe  the  grossest  fancies 
and  the  most  unreasonable  imaginations.  Still  it  is  the  great  merit 
of  even  so  ritualistic  a  mind  as  that  of  Abba  Areka,  that  he  taught 
that  in  the  world  to  come  there  shall  be  neither  eating  nor  drinking, 
no  sexual  pleasure   nor  trading  nor  hatred,  nor  covetousness  nor 

*  See  Heidenheim's  commentary  on  the  Pismon  in  the  prayer  for  the 
dew  on  the  7th  day  of  Passover  on  the  words  irs*    CHnn   njDH 
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jealousy,  but  the  righteous  shall  sit  with  crowns  on  their  heads  and 

delight  in  the  splendor  of  the  Shekina.     (Ber.  17.  a.)     It  is  the 

merit  of  Judaism  to  have  uplifted  the  minds  from  the  pessimistic 

belief  of  the  pagan  world  in  a  deteriorating  course  of  mankind  to 

the  optimistic  belief  in  a  tendency  for  the  better.     It  is  the  merit  of 

Rabbinical  Judaism  to  have  recognized  at  least  in  its  chosen  spirits, 

the  untenableness  of  a  Messianicage  of  prosperity  or  of  salvation, 

and  to  have  proclaimed  the  world  to  come  as  a  spiritual  good.     It 

is  the  merit  of  these  Rabbis  to  have  overcome  particularism  of  creed 

and  ceremony,  and  to  have  risen  to  the  height  of  the  conception  that 

righteousness  leads  to  heaven,  thus  emphasizing  the  creed  of  the 

prophet  that  from  all  the  nations  shall  betaken  priests  and  Levites, 

that  all  men  are  children  of  the  One  Father. 
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[APPENDIX  D.] 

DR.  HEINRICH  ZIRNDORF. 

A  Eulogy  delivered  before  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  at 

Atlantic  City, 

BY    RABBI    LOUIS   GROSSMAXN,    D.    D.,    OF    DETROIT,  MICH. 


The  various  items  in  the  programs  of  our  Conferences  are 
becoming  somewhat  traditional  with  us,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
at  least  one  of  our  practices  at  the  opening  meeting  of  our 
yearly  sessions  has  not  yet  become  perfunctory.  We  perform 
with  some  solemnity  the  sombre  offices  of  piety  to  those  of  our 
members  and  to  those  eminent  in  Israel,  who  have  died  during 
the  current  year ;  and  of  whom,  I  regret  to  say  we  have  had  a 
number  of  such  honored  dead  on  our  records  at  every  session. 
Providence  has  not  yet  granted  us  a  respite  from  the  performance 
of  this  inevitable  obligation.  The  pall,  which  in  our  separate 
communities  we  see  so  often  fall  on  our  friends,  falls  also  upon 
our  comrades  in  work  and  thought.  Laymen  and  teachers,  when 
their  time  ha9  come,  are  equally  wrapped  in  the  shroud  of  ever- 
lasting silence.  We  are  in  the  habit,  when  we  minister  to  the 
sorrowing,  to  appeal  to  their  sense  of  self-control ;  we  endeavor 
to  help  them  by  the  mild  subvention  of  our  consolation,  to  endure 
their  dreary  trial.  Perhaps  the  most  opulent  source  of  comfort, 
however,  we  offer  them,  consists  not  in  apology  for  Providence 
that  it  has  brought  the  visitation,  brt  in  an  enlightening  presen- 
tation of  virile  self-assertion. 

In  recounting  and  estimating  the  losses  we  have  sustained,  let 
us  not  fritter  away  a  significant  occasion  with  sentimental  ism, 
with,  however  neat,  still,  insufficient  meditations  on  transcen- 
dental problems,  the  perplexity  of  which  tantalizes  us  enough. 
This  is  an  hour  of  reminiscence  of  valuable  lives,  of  helpful  re- 
miniscence of  some  of  the  best   amongst  us,  or  rather  of  those 
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lights  in  the  lives  of  our  departed  associates,  which  flash  back  a 
guidance  even  with  their  last  flicker.  Let  the  morally  weak  be 
demonstrative,  us  becomes  a  self-restrained  discernment.  It  is 
regrettable  anyway  that  the  ordinary  man's  life  and  the  serene 
things  of  his  simple  career  are  so  often  forgotten  in  the  parox- 
ysms of  his  relatives'  wail.  We  shall  take  no  such  barren  gratifi- 
cation of  melancholy  from  the  precious  things  our  departed  col- 
leagues have  done  and  said.  We  shall  do  them  and  ourselves  an 
ample  justice.  The  dead  are  lost  to  those,  more  than  they  would 
believe,  from  whom  the  despair  of  parting  snatches  away  the 
memory  of  years.  The  last  moment  shall  cast  no  such  black  of 
an  ungrateful  oblivion  upon  careers  which  have  had  an  ardent 
interest.  This  distressing  attitude  as  to  death  has  come  among 
Jews  from  foreign  parts,  and  is  radically  un-Jewish  in  spirit  and 
logic.  The  man's  function  in  life,  how  he  was  with  us  or  for  us, 
or  perhaps  against  us,  these  are  the  sovereign  facts  which  we  must 
dwell  upon.  An  undisciplined  and  whimsical  sentimentalism 
leagues  itself  often  with  doubt,  with  distrust,  with  restless 
vagaries,  and  will  collapse,  as  all  moral  weakness  must. 

Still  we  do  not  admire  the  hardihood  which  finds  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  inevitable  in  a  stolid  acquiescence.  When  death 
brings  to  a  close  the  activity  of  one  whom  we  knew  and  loved,  we 
feel  like  giving  account  to  ourselves  solemnly  why  we  lcved  the 
man  and  what  we  profited  by  his  work.  We  search  for  the  things 
which  Providence  meant  we  should  get  through  his  efforts  or  at 
his  expense.  We  read  the  incentive  from  his  struggles,  or  we  take 
the  exhortation  which  is  implied  in  his  failures;  we  receive  the 
lessons  of  his  weakness  as  well  as  of  his  strength.  For,  man 
works  out  his  life  unconsciously  with  his  blood,  as  it  were,  under 
the  stress  of  his  ambitions  or  of  his  pathetic  experience. 

It  is  my  duty  to  call  to  your  mind  the  life  of  Heinrich  Zirndorf. 
You  expect  possibly,  according  to  usage,  some  sort  of  eulogy.  I 
am  impatient,  however,  of  the  conventional  method  of  eulogies, 
which  bespeaks  indulgence  and  makes  a  pious  show  of  patronizing 
kindliness  for  the  dead,  and  goes  into  length  of  generous  apology, 
hastens  over  the  ground  where  acknowledged  foibles  might  trip 
up  a  more  conscientious  spokesman,  and  out  of  fear  lest  even  an 
implication  might  disturb  the  fictitious  felicity  of  the  solemn 
encomium,  resorts  to  an  excess  of  posthumous  praise,  which  is  as 
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clumsy  as  it  is  insincere.  I  for  my  part  prefer  the  ungallant 
bluntness  of  the  severe  judge  and  franker  critic.  This  helps  us. 
who  live  under  no  less  trying  difficulties,  and  sets  justice  aright : 
ill-fitting  compliments  are  neither  manly  nor  brotherly.  Even 
the  dead  would  prefer  one  word  of  plain  avowal  rather  than  an 
eloquent  duplicity  which  is  the  more  exasperating,  inasmuch  a?  it 
is  given  with  solemnity.  A  makeshift  eulogy  sets  aright  neither 
the  memory  of  the  departed  nor  the  fair  claims  of  the  living.  If 
the  dead  are  worth  the  mention  here,  they  are  worth  the  truth 
here.  If  we  devote  an  hour  to  reminiscences,  we  can  demand  that 
the  sap  be  drawn  from  them  for  our  absolute  gain,  not  for  de- 
lusion. The  dead  are  part  of  the  universal  life,  so  also  are  the 
living.  The  pulsations  of  our  hearts  take  their  rythm  from  the 
great  soul  into  which  all  those  who  breathe  go,  one  after  another. 
The  organism  of  the  World-life  is  replenished  and  vitalized  by 
every  soul  that  dies  in  the  ample  vigor  of  its  ripening.  So  our 
lives,  our  society  is  being  substantiated  with  every  throb  of  each 
dying  moment.  Matured  lives  fructify  our  lives.  We  cannot 
afford  to  begufle  ourselves  with  generous  dissimulation.  We  must 
have  dispassionate  justice.  Not  one  precious  opportunity  for 
mental  and  moral  invigoration  must  be  wasted,  and  we  can  never 
afford,  surely  not  for  no  better  reasons  than  those  of  overstrained 
courtesy,  to  fail  to  take  from  the  fruit  of  men's  lives  the  true  seed. 

Dr.  Heinrich  Zirndorf  was  a  character  which  had  toned  bv  the 
spirit  of  the  last  generation.  Born  at  a  period  when  a  new  sense 
was  moving  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  birth  itself  gave  him  a 
restive  temperament.  He  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  which  was 
fetid  with  discontent  and  big  with  unkown,  though  surmised, 
possibilities.  Political  hopes  had  reached  a  delirium  of  unchecked 
enthusiasm.  The  doctrine  of  almost  a  hundred  years  before  as 
to  the  Rights  of  Man  had  widened  into  the  gospel  of  the  Rights 
of  Each  man,  and  the  new  dignity  of  individualism  in  feudal 
Europe  had  intoxicated  many  susceptible  dreamers.  None  was 
more  impressionable  than  Heinrich  Zirndorf.  His  nature  was  ill 
adapted  to  resist  the  alluring  deceptions  of  the  new  freedom.  The 
turmoil  of  politics,  the  frenzy  of  enthusiasts,  who  threw  them- 
selves into  the  cause  of  nations  and  peoples  as  if  they  were  so 
many  small  families;  the  genial  lovers  of  humanity,  which  they 
longed  to  see  less  restricted,  and  if  not  ungoverned  at  least  less 
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dominated  :  these  charming  illusions  developed  in  him  into  a  dis- 
quietude, heightened,  or  rather  aggravated,  by  a  pathos  all  his  own. 
Stronger  and  more  heroic  souls  could  have  shaken  off  the  thral- 
dom of  poetic  passion  ;  with  him  it  grew  into  life-long  profession. 
Once  become  constitutional,  he  turned  every  occasion  for  doubt, 
surely  such  as  justified  protest  or  complaint  without  [curb,  and 
untamed,  into  a  revolution.  It  was,  as  if  after  the  waves  of  1848 
had  receded  from  a  reconciled  and  pacified  world,  they  had  left 
in  their  ebbing  one  seething  spot;  and  it  did  seethe  and  spurt 
quite  vigorously. 

Still,  Dr.  Zirndorf  had  lovable  and  placable  traits;  but  they 
were  not  easily  noticed.  He  preferred  to  show  the  gruffer  side  of 
his  character  to  the  world ;  he  kept  the  kindlier  amenities  of 
devotion  to  the  circle  more  closely  attached  to  him,  which  nature 
had  assigned  to  his  keeping  and  care*  He  was  a  thoroughly  de- 
voted father,  and  the  interpretation  he  gave  to  his  parental  and 
domestic  duties  was  characterized  by  the  same  punctiliousness, 
which,  as  all  fair-minded  observers  will  cheerfully  yield,  gave  to 
his  well-intentioned  functions  all  around,  a  high  degree  of  con- 
scientiousness. At  times,  when  he  persuaded  himself  that,  after 
all,  no  cloud  from  past  reminiscences  hung  over  him,  and  he  felt 
less  distrust  in  the  equity  of  the  world,  (notions  wrought  out  of 
the  weird  weakness  of  his  poetic  abandon,)  he  was  affable  and 
communicative,  and  then  his  magnificent  scholarship  and  the 
good  will  of  his  unhampered  self  gave  him  easily  audience  as  well 
as  dignity,  to  obtain  which  he  had  exercised  himself  in  less  felici- 
tous hours  with  ill-advised  petulance.  His  attainments  were 
splendid;  he  was  not  infrequently  the  surprise  of  the  acknowl- 
edgedly  best  informed,  and  he  wielded  the  learned  sceptre  over  a 
territory  at  once  large  and  varied.  As  to  this,  our  respect  can  not 
well  be  disconnected  from  wonder.  Even  in  his  studies  he  exemp- 
lified the  man  of  a  former  generation.  He  was  a  classicist  in 
taste.  We  who  are  the  children  of  another  spirit  and  the  product 
of  different  politics  and  society,  may  be  inclined  to  look  upon  his 
literary  pretensions  with  the  patronizing  air  which  often  tolerance 
assumes.  We  allow  ourselves  to  talk  of  pedants,  and  there  is  a 
touch  of  a  slur  in  our  mild  approval.  We  might  to  our  profit  re- 
member, that  to  be  intense  in  the  desire  for  information,  to  be  con- 
scientiously precise  in  statement  even  of  a  trifle,  and  to  be  uncom- 
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prising  in  the  demand  for  fidelity,  as  to  report  and  quotation,  are 
sacred  traits,  especially  in  a  public  servant,  whose  ministrations  are 
irrevocably  significant  at  all  times  and  in  every  place.  There  is  no 
sin  fraught  with  more  evil  than  superficialism  on  the  part  of  a 
teacher  of  the  public. 

Finally,  one  word,  not  of  apology  nor  of  explanation,  surely  not 
of  justification  of  a  trait  in  H.  Zirndorfs  character.  Because  he 
was  demonstrative  and  was  caught  in  moments  of  ecstacy  in  the 
sinister  (still  almost  dramatic)  display  of  egotism  and  conceit,  he 
was  judged,  if  not  harshly  at  least  not  often  sympathetically,  with- 
out much  patient  deference  to  the  subtle  facts  behind  all  this  regret- 
table offense.  "  O  sea !"  says  a  medieval  Jewish  poet,  "  thou  castest 
up  mire  and  filth ;  still  thou  keepest  pearls  and  stones  of  bright 
light  within  the  bosom  of  thy  dark  deep  !"  We  may  never  hope  to 
know  the  mystery  of  genius;  it  pleases  often  to  disguise  itself. 
The  grand  frenzy  of  him  who  feels  an  untamed  power  laboring  in 
him,  we  can  only  surmise.  In  the  bosom  of  such  a  regal  person, 
the  spirit  is  impatient  of  rule  and  of  the  slow  pace  of  regular  and 
conventional  ways  of  our  formal  life.  He  feels  he  is  supreme  by 
the  grace  of  a  higher  law.  In  a  certain  sense,  H.  Zirndorf  was  an 
intellectual  genius,  and  if  he  was  intolerant  and  self-centered,  his 
exceptional  personality  must  be  consulted  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
allow  the  trifles  of  manner  to  obtrude  upon  our  more  discerning 
judgment  of  the  capable  man.  There  are  those  who  are  commis- 
sioned to  lead,  and  who  have  the  gift  for  it,  social  giants  who  know 
how  to  enlist  helpers,  how  to  constrain  a  following,  and  who  can 
maintain  submission  and  obedience;  in  short,  men  invested  by 
nature  with  the  gift  for  conciliating.  There  are  others,  not  less  in 
degree  of  ability  and  of  dignity,  whose  eminence  lies  rather  in 
seclusive  force,  in  a  contemplative  ardor,  in  forceful  Platonism,  who 
love  the  world  and  still  can  not  move  in  its  crowd  ;  who  wish  well 
to  their  fellow-men  and  still  can  do  it  no  substantial  service.  They 
are  ganglia  of  nervous  irritation,  without  function,  except  when 
provoked.  These  men  of  impotent  impetuousness  the  world  does 
not  often  stop  to  notice,  or  gets  to  appreciate  them  tardily.  The 
dramatic  catch  the  public  eye ;  but  the  gaping  multitude  passes  by 
the  meritorious  passive,  who  do  not  bid  for  applause,  in  fact,  who 
do  not  know  how  to  bid  for  it.  The  unthinking,  heedless,  (shall  I 
say  inconsiderate  ?)  world  thus  provokes  the  discontented  and 
aggravates  the  irritation  of  some  of  its  best,  whose  righteous  disap- 
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pointment  grows  to  indignation,  the  heat  of  which,  a  feverish  mad- 
ness unnerves  and  burns  out  the  fussy  zeal  which  else  might  have 
been  power. 

Conceit  is  the  last  protest  of  the  conscious  disappointed.  In  it 
they  seek  refuge  from  an  ambiguous  world,  which  is  so  grudging 
with  its  award.  I  explain  to  myself  H.  Zirndorfs  morbid  egotism 
in  some  way  like  that. 

I  am  done.  I  have  laid  before  you  the  mechanism  of  a  life,  which 
was  as  creditable  as  it  was  deservedly  eminent.  To  those  who 
knew  him,  bits  of  conversation,  even  such  as  were  tinctured  by  the 
strong  acid  of  his  merciless  bluntness,  will  be  sacred ;  and  none  of 
us  will  consent  that  the  mannerism  of  the  man,  which  was  coinci- 
dent with  the  solid  virtues  of  an  exemplary  scholar,  shall  ever 
cheapen  his  reputation  in  our  midst.  To  some  of  those  who  knew 
him  as  a  writer,  he  has  undoubtedly  brought  his  own  message, 
which  they  will  honor.  To  us  who  have  gathered  here  to  do  his 
memory  justice,  he  leaves  an  inviolable  heritage  in  the  example  of 
his  progressive  scholarship  and  the  breadth  of  his  learning.  We 
shall  remember  the  staunch  fidelity  in  which  he  conceived  and  ful- 
filled the  duties  of  his  office,  both  as  Rabbi  and  as  Professor,  and 
the  creditable  devotion  he  gave  to  every  cause  in  which  the  treasury 
of  his  mind  and  the  native  purity  of  his  character  could  aid.  May 
the  memory  of  his  virtues  be  as  permanent  among  us  as  they 
deserve. 

"The  righteous  shall  live  in  our  midst,  in  the  spirit  in  which  he 
was  so  eager  that  he  should  be  received ;  so  may  he  be  in  our  mem- 
ory ever.    Amen. 
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[APPENDIX  E.] 

DR.  H.  BIRKENTHAL. 

A   Eulogy   delivered  at  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis, 

Atlantic  City,  July  11,  1894. 

BY    RABBI   JOSEPH   STOLZ,    OF   CHICAGO. 


Many  and  varied  are  the  agents  which  Providence  chooses  in 
directing  mankind  nearer  to  perfection  and  to  a  greater  happiness. 
D*pO^  C^mSt?  H^n.  The  farm  and  the  factory,  the  counting- 
house  and  the  camp,  the  home  and  the  legislative  hall,  the  college 
and  the  church  are  God's  messengers.  In  His  service  are  enlisted 
the  prophet  and  soldier,  the  scholar  and  mechanic,  the  leader  and 
camp-follower,  the  radical  and  orthodox,  men  that  carry  on  com- 
merce and  men  that  court  the  Muses,  12BNS^1  "jfiKX-  p^lDT  J1D& 
■pSlfcO  men  of  action  and  men  of  reflection. 

But  it  is  around  the  thinker  that  all  men  and  all  institutions 
revolve.  The  things  which  men  make  aie  thoughts  first;  the  institu- 
tions they  have,  have  been  wrought  in  the  invisible  workshop  of  the 
mind  ;  the  characters  they  develop  are  the  result  of  their  ideas  of 
human  nature,  human  duty  and  human  destiny.  First  comes  a 
change  of  ideas,  then  comes  the  reform ;  first  the  right  principle 
must  take  root,  then  blossoms  the  social  regeneration. 

To-day  men  see  the  power  of  the  dollar  rather  than  the  power  of 
an  idea;  yet  a  dynamo  is  only  a  thought  clad  in  iron  and  copper; 
the  White  City  is  the  dream  of  man  before  it  adorns  the  banks  of 
Lake  Michigan ;  our  Republic  is  the  philosophy  of  our  fathers 
materialized;  our  business  is  our  political  economy  transferred  to 
the  ledger;  our  society  is  our  idea  of  justice  incarnated.  r&yo  PuD 
n^nn  n2wn22  When  men  will  think  aright  upon  the  great  social 
problems  of  the  day ;  when  they  will  have  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  dignity  of  man,  and  will  look  upon  him  as  a  heaven-born 
child  and  not  a  chattel;  when  they  will  know  that  the  protest 
against  crushing  a  man  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone 
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of  competition,  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  sentimentality,  but  is  a 
question  of  right  and  wrong ;  when  they  will  comprehend  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  strong  to  help  the  weak,  not  their  privilege,  and 
that  it  is  justice,  not  charity,  for  the  rich  to  lift  up  the  poor ;  when 
they  will  understand  that  co-operation,  not  competition,  is  the 
mainspring  of  social  progress,  then  the  condition  of  the  human 
family  must  improve.  As  little  as  the  hand  can  stop  the  flow  of 
the  eternal  ocean,  can  anything  prevent  it.  Behind  it  is  the 
momentum  of  the  universe,  under  it  the  arm  of  the  Eternal  One. 

The  most  influential  man  in  a  city  is,  therefore,  he  who  quietly 
thinks  out  the  eternal  laws  of  God,  and  teaches  them  and  is  true  to 
them.  He  sways  the  actions  of  men  long  after  the  rich  are  for- 
gotten and  their  treasures  have  been  scattered,  for  he  builds  up 

living  stones,  WO  71121  ttnpon  HO  l^fcO  njH  *D  BW  DTK  to 
and  with  them  he  helps  rear  the  grand  temple  of  humanity,  which 
crumbles  not,  which  soldiers  cannot  demolish  and  mobs  cannot 
destroy. 

Summoned  by  death,  there  laid  down  his  work  on  September  12, 
1893,  our  colleague,  a  member  of  this  Conference,  my  first  teacher, 
Dr.  Herman  Birkenthal,  of  Hamilton,  Canada.  He  was  born  m 
Hungary  in  1830,  but  left  his  native  home  for  Prague,  where  he 
studied  at  the  University,  and  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  erudite 
Rapaport.  Five  years  he  was  Rabbi  at  Pisek,  Bohemia;  then,  lured 
by  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  progress,  that  swayed  this  country,  he 
immigrated  to  America,  where  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  with 
zeal  and  love  and  learning,  much  patience  and  scholarly  modesty, 
he  preached  Reform  Judaism  in  the  congregations  of  Albany, 
Columbus,  Ga.,  Syracuse,  and  Hamilton,  Canada. 

His  words  were  words  of  wisdom ;  his  life  a  life  of  faithful  devo- 
tion to  duty,  even  when  the  paths  were  not  pleasant  beneath  his 
feet,  and  untoward  events  made  his  heart  sick.  His  character  was 
a  lesson  in  virtue,  patience,  kindness  and  truth ;  and  wherever  he 
served  God  he  reared  servants  of  righteousness,  reflected  glory  upon 
our  religion,  and  won  many  friends  for  our  people.  He  was  learned 
in  our  ancient  lore,  and  loved  to  help  others  drink  from  the  same 
fountains  from  which  he  had  drawn  such  refreshing  waters.  It  was 
his  passion  to  teach ;  with  him  it  was  a  divine  seevice,  TOI^n  b2 
n?2  71  W  iriT  IdSd  1JW  rmn  and  he  imparted  his  knowledge 
with  that  modesty  which  is  the  symptom  of  true  greatness.  He 
was  not  afflicted  with  the  modern  itch  for  publicity.     His  name 
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may  therefore  not  have  been  a  household  word;  but  the  momentary 
applause  of  newspapers,  of  flattered  nabobs  and  enthusiastic  women 
is  not  lasting  fame.  Not  they  who  hanker  after  public  applause 
will  have  their  names  indissolubly  wedded  to  fame,  but  they  will 
shine  like  the  stars  forever  who  scorn  that  applause,  and  who,  when 
they  teach  and  lead  men  to  righteousness,  seek  the  approbation  of 
their  conscience  and  the  praise  of  their  God,  and  not  the  plaudits 
of  the  public. 

It  is  not  by  eloquence,  nor  by  the  printing  press  that  the  Jewish 
pulpit  can  become  a  prophetic  power  in  the  land,  but  by  learning 
and  sincerity,  by  honesty  and  uprightness.  An  illogical  harangue 
does  not  become  logical  when  it  is  printed  ;  a  shallow  sermon  does 
not  become  deep  when  garbed  in  beautiful  language  and  uttered  by 
eloquent  lips;  nor  does  the  most  learned  and  the  most  beautiful 
sermon  bear  the  desired  fruit  when  behind  the  utterance  there  does 
not  stand  the  man.  In  their  own  way,  such  preachers  as  Birkenthal 
have  set  us  the  example,  that  if  we  would  give  our  men  and  women 
an  ideal  interpretation  of  life,  if  we  would  quicken  their  nobler 
aspirations  and  strengthen  them  in  all  their  worthier  resolves,  back 
of  our  actions  must  be  chara<  ter,  and  back  of  our  words  must  be 
the  eternal  word  of  God,  and  not  the  fleeting  philosophy,  the  senti- 
mentality and  sugar-coated  humanitarianism  of  the  age. 

Birkenthal  and  his  contemporaries  fought  for  us  younger  men 
the  battle  of  reform.  They  did  pioneer  service  for  us.  While  they 
swung  the  axe  with  the  one  arm,  they  had  to  wield  the  double-edged 
sword  with  the  oher.  And  courageous  and  self-sacrificing  men 
that  they  were  they  stood  by  their  convictions,  until  now  the  coun- 
try at  large  accepts  Reform  Judaism  as  the  true  expression  of  Juda- 
ism, and  the  words  Reform  and  Orthodoxy,  referred  to  Judaism, 
are  becoming  absolete.  We  have  no  longer  to  apologize  before  the 
world  that  our  principles  are  the  principles  of  Judaism,  but  upon 
us  younger  men  rests  the  sacred  obligation  to  realize  their  grand 
possibilities.  Let  us  show  our  appreciation  of  the  work  these  zeal- 
ous men  have  done,  not  merely  by  words,  but  by  the  earnest  resolve 
to  devote  to  the  cause  they  espoused  the  same  love  and  energy  and 
enthusiasm  they  devoted,  to  whom  God  has  granted  the  heavenly 
peace  that  comes  to  the  lot  of  those  who  love  His  law. 
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THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  RABBI  IN  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

Conference  Sermon  preached  before  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis,  at  Atlantic  City,  July  13,  1894, 

BY   REV.    DR.    M.    LANDSBERG. 


No  task  could  have  been  assigned  to  me  which  I  could  appreciate 
more  highly  than  the  honor  of  addressing  the  teachers  in  Israel,  the 
Rabbis  selected  by  our  Jewish  Congregations  to  announce  in  their 
midst  the  Word  of  God,  to  be  the  leaders  of  thought,  the  guides  of 
conduct,  the  representatives  and  banner  bearers  of  the  highest  ideals 
by  which  the  life  of  man  is  inspired. 

Is  it  not  natural  that  for  such  an  occasion  I  should  wish  to  select 
a  most  comprehensive  subject,  one  which  to  us,  the  teachers,  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  and,  therefore,  nearest  to  our  hearts  ?  And 
what  question  can  be  of  higher  interest  to  us,  than  the  duties  of  the 
Rabbi  in  the  present  time  ?  May  this,  therefore,  be  the  subject  of 
our  consideration  this  evening. 

Never  have  the  duties  of  the  religious  teacher  been  expressed  in  a 
form  more  concise,  in  language  more  significant,  than  in  the  out- 
line given  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  of  the  work  which  he  feels  called 
to  accomplish,  (XXXI II,  7).  li  I  have  set  thee  a  watchman  to  the 
House  of  Israel,  that  thou  shouldst  hear  the  Word  from  my  mouth, 
and  warn  them  from  me."  The  prophet  hears  the  voice  of  God 
addressing  him,  and  specifying  his  mission  by  saying :  "  Feel  in  your 
innermost  heart  the  calling  to  watch  on  the  high  tower  of  spiritual 
knowledge ;  listen  to  the  voice  of  God,  and  when  you  have  heard  it, 
speak  fearlessly  and  warn  the  people  " 

This  is  how  the  ancient  prophets,  how  their  successors  the  Rabbis 
of  old,  understood  their  mission,  and  it  is  upon  tl>em,  that  the  Jew- 
ish teacher  of  religion  has  to  look  for  a  pattern  and  an  example. 
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It  is  true,  that  in  many  respects,  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  position  of  the  prophets  and  the  religious  teacher  of  to- 
day, that  the  modern  Rabbi  is  confronted  w^ith  conditions  which 
differ  materially  from  those  by  which  the  Rabbis  in  former  genera- 
tions were  surrounded. 

One  condition,  however,  remains  the  same ;  he  must  be  a  watch- 
man to  the  House  of  Israel,  and  hear  the  word  of  God  and  pro- 
nounce it  fearlessly ;  his  whole  soul  must  be  in  the  message  he  has 
to  deliver. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  our  time  to  regard  the  Jewish  Rabbi  as  a 
sort  of  academic  teacher,  the  Temple  as  a  Lyceum  in  which  lectures 
must  he  delivered  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  on  everything  that  is  in 
the  heavens  above,  on  the  earth  beneath  and  in  the  waters  under 
the  earth,  on  astronomy  and  geology,  on  the  tariff  and  the  silver 
question,  on  modern  dramatists  and  the  latest  novel  which  the 
young  ladies  are  reading,  on  every  conceivable  branch  of  knowledge 
— except  on  the  Jewish  religion.  And  it  is  well  known,  that  many 
yield  to  the  temptation  of  furnishing  such  second-hand  information, 
of  serving  as  a  professional  reader  whose  function  it  is  to  give  a 
syllabus  of  all  the  topics  of  the  time  to  those  who  are  either  too 
busy  or  too  indolent  to  do  their  own  reading.  Such  a  one  may 
send  away  his  hearers  with  their  tongues  loud  in  commendation  of 
his  scholarship,  of  his  eloquence,  but  with  their  hearts  unmoved, 
without  having  even  attempted  to  fulfill  his  sacred  duty.  He  may 
gain  admiration,  he  may  be  loaded  with  praise,  he  may  be  idolized, 
but  he  has  only  proven  that  there  is  great  suspicion  that  the 
ancient  rebuke  may  refer  to  him,  ik  the  young  Rabbi  whose  praise  is 
sung  so  loudly,  is  not  necessarily  one  who  does  his  work  very  well, 
but  who  neglects  to  warn  the  people  with  the  word  of  God." 

Not  to  give  entertainment,  or  to  win  applause,  is  the  task  of  the 
Rabbi,  not  to  please  nor  to  flatter.  Not  emotionalism  and  not 
spurious  intellectualism  must  he  cultivate,  nor  must  he  indulge  in 
glittering  generalities  which  too  often  but  hide  the  emptiness  of  his 
message,  but  he  must  inspire  men  with  enthusiasm  by  giving  them 
the  knowledge  of  their  religion,  by  causing  them  to  love  it  and  to 
regulate  their  whole  life  by  its  teachings ;  he  must  lay  bare  the  sins 
of  the  period,  probe  the  wounds  of  the  social  and  religious  conduct 
in  order  to  heal  them  and  influence  the  deeds  of  his  generation  by 
Jewish  thought,  Jewish  faith  and  Jewish  hope.  He  must  be  pos- 
sessed of  that  enthusiasm  which  shatters  every  rock  to  produce  a 
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spring  of  living  water,  with  that  fervor  which  is  a  burning  fire  in  his 
bones  so  that  he  cannot  forbear  to  speak  the  word  of  God. 

If  he  be  a  true  watchman  he  will  closely  observe  the  signs  of  the 
time,  all  events  and  conditions  which  fashion  the  religious  and 
moral  life  of  the  people.  And  certainly  his  field  of  observation 
should  not  be  confined  by  any  narrowing  limits  of  sectarian  or 
partisan  consideration.  Who  would  ask  of  the  Jewish  teacher  to 
lose  sight  of  the  progress  made  by  science,  in  all  branches  of  liter- 
ature, and  of  every  interest  of  domestic,  commercial  and  public 
life? 

But  if  he  understands  his  duty  he  will  show  in  every  department 
its  religious  relation  and  the  regulating  influence,  which  the  vital 
force  of  Judaism  should  have  upon  the  daily  doings  of  men  and 
society.  He  will  individualize  religion,  further  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment which  tend  not  to  uniformity,  but  diversity,  and  he  will 
do  all  this,  not  by  cutting  himself  loose  from  or  ignoring  the  past, 
by  assuming  a  position  arbitrarily  defined  as  a  result  of  his  own 
thinking,  or  borrowed  from  purely  extraneous  sources,  but  as  an 
organic  growth  from  the  thoughts,  the  convictions,  the  hopes  of 
the  fathers. 

Unless  the  Jewish  teacher  is  preaching  the  modern  message  from 
this  vantage  ground,  he  is  constantly  confronted  with  the  question, 
"  Why  do  }'ou  call  your  teaching,  Judaism,  why  not  Ethical  Culture 
or  liberal  Christianity  ?"  And  will  be  at  a  loss  to  give  a  satisfac- 
tory answer.  But  if  he  is,  as  he  ought  to  be.  at  home  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  our  history,  if  he  has  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  relig- 
ious development  of  Judaism,  he  is  prepared  to  show  that  our 
Judaism  is  the  immortal  root  from  which  has  grown  all  that  is 
good  and  noble  and  of  lasting  value  in  the  life  of  civilized  man, 
that  our  tree  of  life,  far  from  being  dried  up  and  ready  to  be  replaced 
by  new  plantations,  has  not  lost  its  vitality ;  that,  in  spite  of  the 
ever  repeated  cry,  "  Hew  down  the  tree  and  cut  off  his  branches, 
shake  off  his  leaves  and  scatter  his  fruit,"  it  still  grows  and  is 
strong,  and  its  height  reaches  unto  heaven  and  it  is  seen  to  the  end 
of  the  earth,  and  all  creatures  can  find  shelter  under  its  shadow  and 
be  nourished  by  its  meat. 

He  can  Show  how  liberal  Christianity  has  done  nothing  but  cut 
off  excrescences  which  had  never  disfigured  the  stem  of  Judaism, 
nothing  but  discard  Greek  and  pagan  dogmatism  and  revert  to  the 
simple  faith  and  the  pure  ethics  of  the  mother  religion,  as  taught  by 
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the  ancient  prophets  and  preached  and  practiced  through  all  the 
centuries  by  the  learned  expounders  of  Jewish  thought,  often  under 
the  most  unfavorable  conditions.  He  can  show  that,  as  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago  it  needed  no  new  dispensation  for  the  purifica- 
tion and  improvement  of  Jewish  ethics,  so  to-day  it  requires  no  new 
message  to  teach  under  a  new  name  what  is  flesh  of  our  flesh  and 
bone  of  our  bone.  He  can  show  that  to  the  Jewish  thinker  there 
can  be  no  conflict  between  the  teachings  of  his  religion  and  the 
established  results  of  scientific  investigation,  because  Judaism  ac- 
cepts the  revelation  of  God  as  much  in  the  laws  of  nature,  in  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  rocks  and  the  stars,  as  in  the  ethical  law 
which  wells  up  in  the  consciousness  of  man  and  produces  the  sen- 
sation of  the  suppremacy  of  duty.  No  blind  belief  has  ever  been 
taught  in  Judaism,  but  yizb  b$  TVCtfm  DW  JTP*  thou  shalt  hear, 
thou  shalt  understand.  Thou  shalt  know  this  day  and  reflect  well 
in  thy  heart,  that  the  Eternal  is  God  in  the  whole  universe,  and  the 
result  of  this  conviction  shall  be,  to  obey  His  laws  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  result  so  generally  advocated  in  our  age,  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  greatest  number,     •pntf   "paVl  *$  2D"  **&$ 

0,  how  fortunate  are  we  in  having  a  purely  historical  religion 
whose  genius  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  truly  scientific  develop- 
ment, in  being  unhampered  by  a  creed  against  which  reason  rebels, 
by  the  rigid  rules  of  unchangeable  ritual !  More  and  more  under- 
stood in  our  age  is  this  organic  development,  beginning  in  the  most 
ancient  times  and  continued  without  interruption  to  the  present 
day  and  sure  to  go  on  until  the  world  will  be  full  of  the.  knowledge 
of  God  as  the  waters  cover  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  those  in  our  midst,  and  not  a  tew 
of  them,  who  lay  great  stress  upon  prayer  and  song  and  liturgy  and 
ceremony,  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  take  issue  with  them  as  long  as 
they  insist  upon  their  good  right  to  express  their  religious  senti- 
ment according  to  their  own  taste  and  the  dictates  of  their  heart; 
but  we  cannot  grant  them  the  right  to  legislate  for  all,  to  determine 
what  is  Jewish  and  what  not,  and  to  vindicate  for  themselves  the 
right  of  excluding  those  who  may  feel  the  need  of  giving  utterance 
to  their  religious  sentiment  in  a  manner  differing  from  their  own. 
Prayer  and  song  and  liturgy  and  ceremony  are  unquestionably  a 
means  of  awakening  and  strengthening  religion,  they  are  a  help; 
but  only  a  help,  they  are  not  religion.  Strict  uniformity  of  ritual, 
therefore,  is  far  from  being  as  important  as  many  suppose.     Diver- 
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sity  is  rather  desirable,  because  it  saves  that  which  should  be  a 
living  power  from  becoming  mere  routine  work,  ntD^D  D^WS  AHO 
it  enhances  the  individual  interest,  it  enlivens  the  enthusiasm  for 
the  essence  of  religion.  '  Why  is  it  so  often  forgotten  how  small  a 
part  coming  to  Temple  and  performing  ceremony  plays  in  the  Jew- 
ish religion,  how  it  was  never  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself. 

Not  uniformity  of  ritual  was,  therefore,  the  ideal  of  old  Judaism, 
but  uniformity  in  the  conception  of  duty,  in  practicing  justice,  love 
and  humanity,  in  applying  a  religious  standard  to  all  conditions  of 
human  existence,  so  that  all  the  duties  of  life  might  be  better  per- 
formed. Therefore  in  old  Judaism  nothing  was  trivial,  the  whole 
life  was,  so  to  say,  a  continuous  prayer,  not  of  words  but  of  action, 
every  relation  of  man  was  surrounded  by  the  halo  of  sancity,  ele- 
vated upon  so  high  a  religious  plane,  that  selfishness  and  wrong 
doing  were  impossible  to  the  faithful  Jew,  and  everything  was  done 
in  the  name  of  God,  with  the  consciousness  that  man  should  always 
be  ('n'2'p'n'b  fJIDW)  a  partner  and  co-laborer  of  God  in  the  work  of 
his  creation.  In  this  sense  we  should  strive  to  be  one,  and  not  nec- 
essarily in  ceremony  and  ritual,  and  we  would  harmoniously  co- 
operate in  the  discharge  of  our  sacred  duties.  Let  us  remember 
that, 

"  All  the  forms  are  fugitive, 
But  the  substances  survive." 

If  thus  we  preach  and  teach  Judaism,  we  benefit  not  only  those 
who  are  in  our  special  charge,  but  also  those  outside  of  our  imme- 
diate sphere.  To  our  Jewish  brethren  who  are  not  yet  redeemed 
from  the  influence  of  medieval  persecutions,  and  believe,  that  Juda- 
ism necessarily  be  clothed  in  oriental  garments,  we  are  the  pioneers 
who  carve  the  way  which,  sooner  or  later,  they  will  all  surely  follow ; 
we  are  their  torch-bearers.  Our  work  is  to  them  the  pillar  of  cloud 
by  day,  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  The  descendants  of  those 
who  now  reproach  us  and  decry  us  as  destroyers  and  foxes  in  the 
vineyard,  will  point  at  us  with  joy  and  hold  us  up  as  an  example  to 
their  children.  All  precedents  in  secular  and  religious  history  tend 
to  prove  that  this  assertion  is  not  an  empty  boast,  but  that  it  is 
borne  out  by  the  development  in  all  ages. 

Of  equally  as  great  importance,  however,  it  is  that  we  should  set 
Judaism  and  the  Jews  in  the  right  light  before  the  world.  It  is 
universally  known  among  the  Jews  and  their  friends,  that  most  of 
the  unpleasant  social  features  and  moral  failings  of  some  Jews, 
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which  are  charged  to  the  Jews  as  a  class,  were  forced  upon  them  by 
the  systematic  oppression  and  persecution  carried  on  in  all  lands 
of  Europe  during  many  centuries,  and  disappear  fast  wherever  free- 
dom and  equal  rights  are  granted. 

But  less  known  is  the  fact  that  the  charge  of  exclusiveness, 
of  peculiarity,  of  keeping  aloof  from  those  of  other  denominations 
has  the  same  history.  By  nature  the  Jews  and  the  Jewish  religion 
were  not  exclusive.  If  the  Biblical  records*  tell  a  true  story,  the 
principal  fault  found  with  our  ancient  ancestors  was  that  they 
associated  and  intermarried  too  much  with  the  heathens.  At  tlw* 
beginning  of  the  Christian  Era  the  Jewish  religion  was  broad, 
liberal  and  universalistic.  Our  old  prophets  had  proclaimed  uni- 
versalism  and  a  cosmopolitan  spirit  thousands  of  years  before  their 
ideas  were  understood  among  the  most  advanced  nations.  Malachi 
asks,  "have  we  not  all  one  father,  has  not  one  God  created  us  ?v 
Zephaniah  predicts  the  time  when  *4  all  nations  will  worship  God 
with  one  consent  in  a  pure  language.'1  Micah  and  Isaiah  made  the 
glorious  prophesy,  that  the  nations  will  beat  their  swords  into  plow- 
shares and  their  spears  into  prunning-hooks  and  that  men  shall 
learn  war  no  more ;  and  the  Second  Isaiah  boldly  announces  that 
true  worship  is  not  confined  to  the  sons  of  Israel  alone,  but  that  all 
should  join  together  therein,  and  the  stranger  from  another  people 
be  just  as  acceptable  as  the  priest  from  the  seed  of  Aaron.  These 
doctrines  had  taken  firm  root  in  Israel,  the  Jews  were  conscious  of 
their  mission  to  be  a  covenant  of  the  people,  a  light  of  the  nations ; 
they  taught  that  all  men  independent  of  religion  and  nationality 
were  descended  from  one  common  ancestor,  who  was  neither  a  Jew 
nor  a  Hebrew,  and  in  their  very  patriarchal  legends  pointed  with 
pride  upon  the  mission  assigned  to  Abraham,  "  In  thee  and  thy 
descendants  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed !  " 

This  broad  spirit  remained  alive  in  them  in  spite  of  the  social 
isolation  forced  upon  them  by  the  edicts  of  Christian  emperors, 
kings  and  church  councils,  directed  against  the  friendly  associations 
of  Christians  and  Jews  which  continued  through  centuries  after  the 
Christian  Era.  But  finally  they  were  driven  into  an  exclusiveness, 
which  made  those  who  were  not  of  them  believe  that  it  was  original 
and  the  result  of  their  own  choice.  In  consequence  of  such  condi- 
tions, so  great  a  scholar  as  Max  Mueller,  could  charge  the  Jewish 
religion  with  lacking  the  missionary  spirit,  and  therefore,  doomed 
to  extinction.     Of  course  he  knew  nothing  of  that  higher  missionary 
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spirit,  which,  far  from  wishing  to  make  all  men  uniform  in  their 
belief,  holds  that  the  righteous  men  of  whatever  faith  can  win  the 
grace  of  God  and  be  saved,  and  aims  at  the  conversion  of  all  men 
to  respect  the  supremacy  of  the  ethical  law,  and  has  the  glorious 
conception  that  some  day  its  own  name  will  disappear  and  Judaism 
be  emerged  in  humanity,  united  in  the  worship  of  the  one  and  only 
God. 

Prejudice  and  exdusiveness  may  be  forced  upon  those  who  are 
systematically  treated  with  hatred  and  persecuted ;  but  they  will 
become  a  constitutional  trait  only  with  those  who  have  done  the 
persecuting,  and  so  Christians  could  forget  that  the  truth  in  Juda- 
ism, and  the  truth  in  Christianity  are  identical,  while  the  distinc- 
tions were  originally  only  some  philosophical  dogmas  doctrines 
and  mysteries  added  to  Judaism  in  order  to  make  Jewish  ethics 
acceptable  to  the  heathens. 

Maimonides  knew  better ;  for  in  his  great  ritual  work  he  says, 
that  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Islam  are  both  streams  that 
issued  from  the  fountain  of  Judaism,  and  are  instruments  in  the 
hand  of  God  to  win  the  people  over  to  the  pure  worship  of  one 
only  God,  to  the  recognition  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  men. 

Is  it  not  then  the  sacred  duty  of  the  Rabbi  to  teach  plainly  the 
lesson  of  Judaism,  boldly  announcing  to  the  people,  the  word  God 
speaks  to  him  while  he  stands  as  a  watchman  upon  the  tower  of 
spiritual  vision  ? 

True,  the  more  faithfully  he  tries  to  fulfill  his  mission,  the  more 
painfully  he  will  often  realize  how  little  prospect  there  seems  to  be 
for  broad  and  liberal  ideas  soon  to  conquer  and  to  be  wedded  with 
truly  religious  sentiment.  In  the  course  of  his  service  he  will  often 
feel  like  exclaiming  with  the  prophet,  "Who  has  believed  our 
preaching  ?  "  As  he  beholds  how  sluggish  are  the  masses  around 
about  him  and  how  much  he  has  to  struggle  against  indifferentism, 
discouragement  will  track  his  steps,  weigh  down  his  heart  and  make 
him  cry  out :  "  I  have  labored  in  vain,  for  naught  and  vanity  have 
I  spent  my  strength  !  " 

But  a  study  of  the  long  development  of  our  religion,  and  especi- 
ally a  glance  at  the  evolution  in  the  last  fifty  years,  will  inspire  him 
with  renewed  confidence,  will  teach  him  that  all  such  disappoint- 
ments belong  to  the  experience  of  man  which  always  includes  trials 
that  brace  the  character  and  mature  the  judgment,  will  make  him 
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confident  that  "  yet  his  right  is  with  the  Eternal,  and  his  work  with 
God." 

This,  our  Rabbinical  Conference,  celebrates  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  that  memorable  Conference  at  Brunswick,  where  for  the  first 
time  the  reform  movement  in  Judaism,  based  upon  a  scientific 
treatment  according  to  modern  methods,  found  an  organized  sup- 
port. With  deep  veneration  do  we  now  look  at  those  men  who  then 
dared  to  identify  themselves  with  this  movement  as  our  teachers 
and  shining  examples.  But  what  a  vast  progress  have  we  to  register 
since  those  first  small  beginnings  !  How  beautifully  has  the  seed, 
then  sown,  grown  and  developed,  and  what  a  iich  harvest  has  it 
yielded ! 

Then  those  who  had  an  intelligent  view  of  the  progressive  spirit 
of  Judaism  were  few  and  far  between.  Only  a  handful  had  the 
heroic  courage  to  proclaim  the  word  of  God  they  had  heard  on  the 
watch  tower  and  to  warn  the  people.  There  was  no  organized 
center  to  give  expression  to  the  recognized  truth,  and  its  proclaimed 
were  reviled  as  destroyers  of  the  faith  of  the  fathers.  Now  a 
number  of  Jewish  seats  of  learning  vie  with  each  other  to  con- 
tinue the  great  work  of  the  old  Jewish  academies,  combining  the 
enthusiasm  of  former  times  with  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  present 
age,  and  our  conservative  brethren,  especially  those  of  them  who 
possess  real  Jewish  scholarship,  pursue  the  same  methods  which 
their  predecessors  condemned  with  emphatic  violence. 

We  should  be  far  from  questioning  anyone's  sincerity  ;  we  should 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  motives  of  the  most  vehement  opponents 
of  progress  and  enlightenment  are  pure;  but  who  can  gainsay  that 
step  by  step  they  had  to  yield  ground,  to  admit  by  their  practice 
the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  against  their  will,  and  however 
reluctantly,  to  adopt  the  results  of  scholarly  investigation,  and  to 
say  Amen  to  them.  It  is  an  established  habit  to  look  with  severity 
upon  the  condition  of  Judaism  in  our  country,  and  to  draw  odious 
comparisons  between  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  Jews  in  Europe 
and  America  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter.  Never  a  more  unjust 
aspersion  has  been  made,  as  all  those  will  readily  admit  who  lately 
had  an  opportunity  of  studying  with  their  own  eyes,  the  condition 
of  Judaism  in  Europe.  It  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  Jews  of 
America,  that  those  of  the  heroes  of  Jewish  learning  in  Germany 
who  were  not  satisfied  with  an  academic  elaboration  of  their 
religion,  but  regarded  it  as  their  mission  to  carry  out  in  practice 
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their  honest  convictions  and  to  heal  the  sad  conflict  between  theory 
and  life,  found  no  room*  for  their  prophetic  teaching  in  their  old 
homes,  and  were  induced  to  cross  the  ocean,  here  to  become  the 
pioneers  of  a  new.youthful,'/vigorous  and  aggressive  spirit  in  our 
religion  under  the  blessed  influence  of  perfect  freedom  of  conscious. 

It  is  owing  to  them  that  to-day,  in  hundreds  of  Temples,  this 
message  is  taught,  and  that  two  seats  of  Jewish  learning  could  be 
built  up  amongst  us  with  the  ambition  of  furnishing  to  Jewish 
Rabbis  the  instruction  needed  for  the  teacher  of  the  present  day, 
so  that  here,  at  least,  Judaism  is  regarded  no  more  as  a  peculiar, 
obsolete,  oriental  and  tribal  religion,  but  receives  as  respectful  a 
hearing. as  any,  and  can  make  its  influence  felt  upon  the  ethical 
relations  of  the  people  at  large. 

However  great  our  failings  may  still  be,  they  are  surely  not  those 
caused  by  sloth  and  indolence,  but  by  the  exuberance  of  youthful 
power  and  vigorous  vitality,  and,  however,  much  room  there  may  be 
and  may  long  remain  for  improvement,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
practical  development  of  Judaism  in  the  sense  of  the  ancient 
prophets  has  been  transplanted  from  Germany  to  the  soil  of 
America,  and  our  work  will  continue  to  bear  precious  fruit  if  the 
Rabbis,  of  whatever  shade  of  opinion,  will  .feel  that  they  are  stand- 
ing on  the  watch  tower,  that  their  function  is  there  to  hear  the  voice 
of  God  and  to  speak  the  warning  word  to  the  people.  Then  all  will 
more  and  more  realize  that  our  message  is  not  one  that  separates 
men,  that  erects  barriers  between  them,  but  one  that  unites  men, 
teaches  them  love  and  good  will,  makes  the  crooked  paths  straight, 
levels  every  mountain  of  prejudice,  fills  up  every  valley  of  hatred, 
and  transforms  the  desert  of  baneful  indifferentism  into  a  garden  of 
God,  flowering  with  roses  of  faith  and  hope. 

Those  who  obstruct  the  view  between  man  and  man,  by  perpetu- 
ating peculiarities  and  outlandish  features  longer  than  necessary, 
are  doing  a  dangerous  work  ;  innocent  as  their  mind  may  be  of  evil 
intentions,  they  play  a  hazardous  game,  and  act  like  him,  who 
"  shipwrecked,  kindles  on  the  coast  false  fires  that  others  may  be 

lost/' 

But  not  less  dangerous  is  the  work  of  those  who  teach  that 
science  and  philosophy  alone  are  sufficient,  and  rob  the  people  of 
their  religious  sentiment.  Judaism  is  the  friend  of  science  and 
philosophy;  it  is,  however,  more  than  they.  Since  the  time  of  the 
ancient  prophets,  it  appeals  to  man  for  an  adjustment  of  his  rela- 
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tion  to  his  fellow-men.  It  teaches  the  appreciation  of  duty ;  it  stirs 
up  the  sentiment  that  with  every  right  is  connected  a  cordative 
obligation.  In  the  realism  of  life,  it  makes  to  shine  the  sun  of  a 
higher  idealism  which  promises  ultimately  to  bring  healing  on  its 
wings  for  the  ills  that  affect  human  society,  not  by  holding  out  the 
prospect  of  their  speedy  elimination,  as  a  weakly  optimism  may 
suppose,  but  by  educating  mankind  so  that  justice  shall  triumph 
and  one  covenant  of  love  unite  all  the  children  of  men. 

This  message,  so  old  and  ever  new,  we  must  ring  into  the  religious 
chaos  of  a  time  when  old  creeds  are  crumbling  away  and  many 
thousands  are  ready  and  anxious  to  hear  it.  This  is  Judaism's 
opportunity  which  the  Rabbi,  who  is  true  to  his  mission,  cannot 
neglect. 

Let  us  be  strong  and  courageous,  let  us  act  upon  the  call  of  the 
prophet,  "Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent  and  stretch  forth  the  cur- 
tains of  thy  habitation,  spare  not,  lengthen  thy  cords,"  but  do  not 
forget  "  to  strengthen  thy  stakes."  Then  "  thou  shalt  spread  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left."  Thy  watchmen  shall  lift  up  their  voices  and 
they  shall  sing,  "  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salvation  of 
our  God!" 
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THE  SPIRITUAL  FORCES  OF  JUDAISM. 

Read  before  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  at  Atlantic  City, 

July  14,  1894, 

BY   REV.    DR.    K.    KOHLER,    OF    NEW   YORK. 


The  business  man  takes,  from  time  to  time,  an  inventory  of  his 
goods,  knowing  that  they  are  subject  to  the  changes  of  time,  and 
either  undergo  depreciation  or  rise  in  value.  The  men  who  have 
charge  of  the  spiritual  treasures  of  mankind  should  act  on  the 
same  principle,  for  here  certainly  the  same  influences  are  felt. 
"  Tempora  mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  Mis."  Especially  in  our 
age  which  moves  onward  with  lightning  speed,  ideas  rise  in  promi- 
nence to-day  and  come  into  abeyance  to-morrow.  It  requires, 
indeed,  all  the  alertness  and  assiduity  of  a  comprehensive  mind 
to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  research  in  every  field  of  learn- 
ing, as  many  a  new  discovery  nowadays  overthrows  entire  systems 
of  thought  and  starts  new  lines  of  inquiry.  The  attitude  and 
view  of  scholars  regarding  the  Bible  and  the  Biblical  books,  e.  g., 
undergo  such  rapid  changes  in  these  days,  owing  to  the  new  light 
that  comes  from  disentombed  Assyria,  Babylon  and  Egypt,  that 
the  theologian  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  very  latest  book  may 
suddenly  find  all  his  theories  antiquated.  Such  theologians  as 
cling  to  systems  made  long  ago,  while  laughing  at  the  frequent 
changes  of  views  in  others,  often  remind  me  of  the  traveler  in  the 
train,  who,  looking  out  from  his  window,  sees  field  and  forest,  hill 
and  valley,  passing  by  him  in  rapid  flight  while  he  remains 
unmoved,  forgetting  at  the  moment  that  he  is  laboring  under  an 
optical  illusion.  He  moves,  but,  owing  to  the  speed  of  the  train, 
does  not  become  aware  of  it. 
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Still,  advancement  is  not  always  made  in  the  same  direction. 
History  does  not  always  run  in  a  straight  line  forward.  The 
speed  may  at  times  mean  an  entire  change  of  front.  The  train 
may  be  switched  to  a  side-track,  and  carry  us  backward  unawares. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  century  has  at  its  close  come  to  a 
retrograde  movement.  Intellectualism  has  exhausted  its  powers; 
Radicalism  has  run  mad.  Reason,  enthroned  as  a  goddess  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  is  fast  becoming  a  dreaded  demon  as? 
leader  of  the/?i  de  siecle  mob. 

With  all  due  deference  to  our  sainted  pioneers  and  the  still  liv- 
ing leaders  of  Reform,  I  say  that  Reform  theology,  when  based  on 
sole  reason  as  fundamental  principle,  is,  or  was,  built  on  sand  and 
quagmire.  Reason,  which  often  ends  in  doubt  and  anarchy,  is  a 
corrective,  not  a  constructive  force  of  humanity.  All  the  great  men 
and  events  of  history  are  impelled,  not  by  intellect,  but  by  the 
inspiring  power  of  faith.  Just  as  the  bright  flame  which  illumines 
its  surroundings  is  set  ablaze  by  the  underlying  force  of  heat,  so 
does  soul-power  underlie  all  the  intellectual  advances  of  man. 
Sentiment  is  far  more  effective  and  powerful  than  reason.  Culti- 
vate a  man's  reason,  and  you  develop  one  side  of  his  nature ;  cul- 
tivate his  emotion,  and  you  take  hold  of  the  whole  man.  In  a 
most  interesting  work,  entitled  "  Social  Evolution,"  which 
appeared  quite  recently,  Benjamin  Kidd  sums  up  a  review  of  til** 
world's  history  by  saying:  "  Reason  is  a  disintegrating  force.  It 
liberates  the  individual,  but  it  fails  to  bind  man  to  man  and 
group  to  group.  This  rcliyian  does."  Our  Reform  theologians, 
following  the  German  train  of  thought,  allowed  themselves  to  be 
enticed  by  HegeFs  philosophy,  "Die  Philosophic  des  Geistes,"  into 
identifying  the  mind  with  the  spirit,  the  cold  process  of  reason 
with  the  intuitive  perception  of  the  truth  by  the  soul  when  in 
touch  with  the  Infinite.  The  genius,  the  prophet,  the  inspired 
messenger  of  truth,  religious  or  otherwise,  never  works  by  mere 
reason,  but  bv  intuition,  which  is  the  instinct  of  the  race.  He 
does  not  take  hold  of  the  truth  he  proclaims,  but  the  truth  takes 
hold  of  him,  and  renders  him  its  agent  and  herald.  It  is  the 
psychic  force  of  the  nation  or  age,  concentrated  in  him  in  a  man- 
ner to  obtain  for  him  the  power  of  a  providential  calling,  which 
flashes  forth  the  new  idea. 
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Religion,  in  order  to  be  comprehended  in  its  very  depth,  must 
he  studied  as  the  psychic  force  of  a  race,  or  of  a  combination  of 
races.  It  works  as  an  all-comprehensive  spiritual,  not  as  a  mere 
intellectual  factor  of  mankind. 

Now,  the  question  is,  has  Judaism  been  perceived  and  recog- 
nized as  a  great  spiritual  power  of  the  human  race  by  either  Jew 
or  Gentile  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  both  those  who  want  to  confine 
it  to  a  nationality  and  those  that  would  altogether  denationalize 
it,  ignore  essential  facts  and  features  of  its  history.  As  Geiger, 
in  his  "  Lectures  on  Jewish  Theology,"  says,  the  eminent  power 
of  Judaism  consists  in  its  being  the  direct  outcome  of  national 
history,  in  its  presenting  a  race  individuality  of  its  own,  a  specific 
type  of  humanity,  and  not,  like  Christianity,  a  mere  conglomera- 
tion of  spiritual  forces,  without  a  healthy  national  life  as  basis 
and  background.  But,  at  the  same  time,  its  view  and  outlook, 
its  aim  and  purpose,  are  broad  and  universal.  And  in  the  com- 
bination of  the  national  and  universal  elements  lies  the  difficulty 
for  the  modern  Jew  and  the  stumbling-block  on  the  road  of  the 
Jewish  theologian. 

When  I  look  around,  and  see  how  the  great-priest  and  martyr- 
people  of  the  world,  which  have  given  to  mankind  its  highest 
treasures,  have  in  large  numbers  turned  materialists,  skeptics  and 
cynics;  when  I  find  among  the  world's  religious  sects  none  as 
indifferent  and  as  callous  to  the  Book  of  Books,  to  the  study  and 
the  preservation  of  that  truth  which  is  their  priceless  heirloom, 
as  are  the  Jews  nowadays ;  when  in  matters  of  pure  religion  and. 
Hebrew  learning,  I  know  of  none  who  is  so  ignorant  and  at  the 
same  time  so  insipidly  and  irreverentially  proud  of  this  ignorance 
as  the  modern,  the  would-be  enlightened  Jew,  then  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  our  entire  training  and  mode  of  thinking  is  utterly 
at  fault.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  materialistic,  the  unbe- 
lieving and  disloyal  Jews  of  to-day — and  their  name  is  legion — 
who  turn  their  backs  upon  their  four  thousand  years'  history  in 
order  more  easily  to  intrude  into  circles  where  Jews,  as  such,  are 
shunned  and  sneered  at,  fill  me  with  alarm.  Their  nihilism  works 
as  contagiously  as  that  of  the  anarchist.  Yet  who  is  to  blame  for 
this  drift  of  the  mind  ? 

From  two  opposite  sides  Modern  Judaism  received  recently  a 
scathing  rebuke  through  women  whose  pen  and  pathos  can  not 
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butenlist  our  fullest  attention.     Both  spoke  from  partisan  stand- 
points, but,  however   shrill   their   bugle   horns   sounded   to  the 
hearer,  they  struck  true  and  deep  notes  in  the  Jev.  ish  hearts,  for 
their  words  have  the  ring  of  profound  earnestness.     Though  the 
one  advises  an  allopathic  and  the  other  a  homoeopathic  cure,  they 
agree  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  evil  they  expose.     Loth  alike  com- 
plain of  the  lack  of  spirituality  in  our  life  as  Jews.     You  probably 
have  read  the  two  papers  I  refer  to,  the  one  on  the   "  Revival  of 
Judaism,"  by  Esther  J.  Ruskay,*  and  the  other  on  "The  Claims  of 
Judaism,"  by  Josephine  Lazarus.     The  former,  while  pleading  for 
the  reinforcement  of  all  the  ancient  rites,  and  particularly  the 
Hebrew  ritual,  blames  Reform  Judaism  in  an  unsparing  manner 
for  the  disloyalty  and  religious  indifference  of  the  modern  Jew, 
and  for  the  decline  of  the  pristine  virtue  and  purity  of  the  Jewish 
home.     Blind  to  the  great  achievements  of  modern  Judaism  as  a 
world-uniting  power,  blind  also  to  lofty  prophetic  ideal  of  Israel 
and   its   Messianic   mission,  she   advocates  retrogression  to  the 
Oriental  garb  and  tribalism  of   the  Ghetto.     Still  she  is  right 
when  complaining  that  Reform  Judaism  has  failed  to  invest  the 
home  and  the  every  day  life  of  the  Jew  with  the  sanctity  the  Jew- 
ish household  of  old  had,  when  the  traditional  signs  and  symbols 
were  still  observed.     We  have  been  far  too  eager  to  break  down 
and  too  slow  in  building  up.    We  have  been  quick  in  humanizing 
our  religion,  but  very  negligent  in  religionizing  our  lives  as  men  of 
the  world.     While  longing  for  the  Church  Universal,  the  Univer- 
sal Sabbath  and  Universal  Bible,  we  have  neglected  our  own  holy 
treasures,  and  now  we  are  fast  drifting  toward  a  humanitarianism 
which  borders  very  closely  upon  agnosticism.     As  Sulamith,  in 
the  Song  of  Songs,  says :     "  We  took  heed  of  other  vineyards,  but 
failed  to  keep  our  own." 

Josephine  Lazarus,  on  the  other  hand,  starting  from  a  broad 
universal  point  of  view,  finds  Judaism  on  the  contrary,  too  much 
wrapped  up  in  its  tribal  self,  too  much  intrenched  in  particular- 
ism and  separatism.  She  desires  to  see  it  stripped  of  every  badge 
and  barrier  dividing  it  from  the  world.  Strangely  fascinated, 
like  Claude  Montefiore,  by  St.  Paul's  weird  theology,  she 
would  have  Judaism  abandon  the  principle  of  stern  law  and  jus- 

*See  The  American  Hebrew,  June  22, 1894. 
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tice,  and  seize  upon  that  of  love  as  the  vehicle  with  which  to 
reach  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  But, 
like  Mrs.  Ruskay,  she  misses  in  modern  Judaism  spirituality. 
She  sees  in  the  orthodox  and  the  liberal  Jew  none  but  the  old  law- 
worshipping  Pharisee  and  the  worldly  wise  Sadducee  repeated. 
She  finds  intellectuality  coupled  with  legalism  or  ritualism  here, 
and  with  downright  materialism  there,  but  "no  touch  of  the 
spirit"  in  either.  "When  the  framework  of  the  ancient  law  falls 
away,  we  are  left  without  God  in  our  lives.  We  remain  an  ethical 
people,  but  cease  to  be  a  religious  people."  Are  these  words  of 
hers  not  strikingly  true  ?  And  more  beautiful  and  telling  is  her 
remark  :  "  The  great  truths  are  intuitively  apprehended  by  great 
men.  Then  reason  comes  and  weaves  its  thoughts,  which  harden 
into  dogma,  and  afterward  destroys  them  again."  Yet  this 
Penelope-like  work  of  weaving  and  tearing  up  fails  to  satisfy 
the  soul's  innermost  craving  for  the  Infinite  and   to  give   it  rest 

and  stabilitv. 

• 

Yes,  Judaism  lacks  spirituality.  The  fount  of  living  waters 
which  flows  through  the  prophets  and  psalmists  has  long  ago 
come  to  stagnation,  because  it  was  obstructed  by  forms  which  lost 
all  meaning  and  force.  There  is  no  soul-life  in  the  Talmud,  none 
in  the  prescribed  forms  and  formulas  of  the  ancient  rite  or  ritual.  • 
Nor  did  the  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages  renew  or  awaken  the 
spiritual  forces  of  Judaism.  Like  the  Talmudic  Halacha,  the 
Spanish  thinkers,  with  the  exception  of  Yehuda  Halevi  and 
Bachya  the  mystic,  offer  nothing  but  dialectics  for  the  mind,  but 
no  food  for  the  soul,  no  comfort  and  uplifting  power  to  the  heart. 

He  who  wanted  to  reach  the  flood-gates  of  the  spirit  resorted  to 
the  Cabbala,  to  mysticism.  In  general,  however,  the  Jew  remained 
a  free  reasoner,  a  defender  of  the  Unity,  a  soldier  on  the  battle- 
field of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  his  soul-life  found  expres- 
sion and  satisfaction  only  in  his  domestic  or  national  relations. 
His  religion  assumed  an  almost  exclusive  intellectual  bent.  And 
now,  when  the  Jewish  Ghetto  walls  and  customs  no  longer  keep 
him  back,  his  religious  spirit  evaporates.  Either  false  race  pride 
or  narrow  ritualism  renders  him  a  Jew  to-day. 

We  have  all  philosophized  too  much.  We  have  trained  the 
young  to  look  only  to  the  deed,  and  not  to  creed,  to  conduct,  and 
not  to  confession,  and  now  they  simply  draw  the  practical  con- 
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elusions.  They  cast  aside  their  religion  as  a  superfluous  frame- 
work, assuring  us  that  they  will  look  out  for  noble  demeanor. 
But,  alas!  the  many  wrecked  lives  and  dreary  hemes  tell  their 
own  sad  tale.  They  show  us  that  they  have  lost  hold  of  the 
spiritual  forces  of  life  which  sustain  and  breed  manhood,  charac- 
ter, and  family  pride  and  purity.  We  have  all  along  too  exclu- 
sively fostered  the  intellect  which  uproots,  hut  failed  to  cultivate 
the  sentiment  which  preserves  the  root.  In  our  teaching  and 
preaching  we  did  hut  rationalize.  Most  emphatic  in  our  non- 
belief  as  to  miracle,  revelation  or  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
and  resurrection,  or  as  to  the  obligatory  character  of  the  cere- 
monial statutes,  we  have  been  very  slow  and  hesitating  in  affirm- 
ing and  defining,  in  asserting  and  proclaiming  our  positive  belief. 
We  have  but  the  leaven  of  criticism  to  offer  when  we  lav  the  Book 
of  Books  before  our  children  to  imbue  them  with  zeal  and  love  for 
our  ancient  faith,  but  no  substantial  nurture  for  their  soul.  Our 
reason  chills  their  hearts,  and  our  faith  is  not  strong  and  fervent 
enough  to  inspire  them  with  love. 

All  honor  to  the  great  pioneers  and  nestorsof  Reform  Judaism. 
pJ3  D^pT  mVID  Their  tearing  down  was  done  with  the  view  to 
the  new  structure  of  positive  faith.  The  building  of  our  radicals, 
however,  is  destruction.  In  their  attempt  at  a  close  fellowship 
with  the  liberal  elements  of  various  other  churches  wTho  have  lost 
compass  and  anclioring-ground  themselves,  they  overlook  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  healthy  growth  except  by  the  sap  of  the  soil  run- 
ning through  root  and  branches.  When  two  persons  stand  within 
eyes'  or  ears'  reach  to  each  other  on  the  top  of  two  Alpine  peaks, 
they  must  go  down  all  the  length  of  the  mountains  to  meet, 
because  the  base  is  different.  Religious  sentiment  begins  at  the 
base,  not  at  the  top.  The  cosmopolitan  universalism  of  our 
enlightened  is  but  light  French  Revolutionary  talk.  History 
does  not  work  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Has  Judaism  no  spiritual  forces  as  potent  and  as  affective  as 
Christianity?  This  is  the  main  question,  which  I  venture  to 
answor  in  a  most  decided  affirmative.  The  spirit  of  Judaism 
manifests  itself  in  a  different  form  than  does  the  spirit  of 
other  religions.  This  fact  many  of  our  writers  and  critics  fail  to 
see. 
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The  great  difference  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  lies  in 
this,  that  the  latter  has  the  salvation  of  the  individual,  the  former 
the  salvation  of  man  as  object  and  aim.  The  Christian  religion 
is,  to  use  George  Eliot's  striking  term,  Other-worldliness ;  Judaism 
is  elevation  and  sanctification  of  the  human  life  here  on  earth 
The  Christian's  hope  is  a  Kingdom  of  Heaven  in  the  world  to 
come;  the  Jew's  is  the  one  reared  by  righteousness  in  the  world 
that  now  is.  The  chief  aim  of  Christian  theology  is  to  make 
heaven,  the  world  beyond,  the  lever  and  incentive  of  this:  Jewish 
theology  wants  to  imbue  the  earthly  life  with  the  grandeur  and 
glory  of  heaven.     This  is  not  mere  phraseology. 

Let  us  examine  into  the  various  tenets  of  religion,  and  we  see 
at  once  the  difference.  To  the  Christian  revelation  must  be 
supernatural,  as  the  Christ  whose  claim  is  based  upon  the  Bible 
is  superhuman.  So  likewise  are  the  ideas  of  atonement,  the  belief 
in  resurrection,  transcendental,  supernatural.  Reason  is  simply 
incompatible  with  these  mysteries.  Judaism  deals  not  in  mys- 
series.  Revelation,  like  the  men  who  are  its  agents,  may  be  con- 
ceived in  a  rational  spirit  as  perfectly  human.  And  so  is  the 
Messianic  hope,  as  bound  up  with  the  destiny  of  Israel,  eminently 
human  and  universal.  But  the  psychic  force  of  the  Jewish  relig- 
ion lies  in  the  Jewish  race.  The  nation  is  the  object  of  divine 
care  in  the  great  economy  of  the  world.  Reward  and  punish- 
ment, the  system  of  retribution,  the  hope  of  resurrection,  the  idea 
of  revelation,  all  centre  upon  the  Jewish  people  as  a  unit. 

In  the  prophet,  the  hero,  the  martyr,  the  Jewish  people  work  as 
the  spiritual  force.  The  soul  of  the  nation  comes  in  touch  with 
the  world's  great  Spirit  and  realizes  His  sublime  purposes  for 
mankind.  The  seer  and  saint  are  but  the  agents,  their  soul  the 
electric  fluid  which  flashes  forth  the  truth.  There  is  no  other 
Judaism  but  Race  Judaism.  Jewish  monotheism  without  the 
nation  as  living  and  acting  force,  is  Theism  or  Deism,  Pantheism 
and  any  other  ism  but  Judaism.  (Those  that  would  admit  pro- 
selytes into  the  Jewish  fold  on  no  other  ground  than  that  they  are 
monotheists,  place  themselves  upon  a  platform  which  ignores  his- 
torical theology  by  which  a  sharp  boundary  line  is  drawn  between 
the  half- proselyte  whose  claim  to  heavenly  bliss  is  equal  with  that 
of  the  Jew,  because  he  stands  on  the  same  ethical  ground,  and  the 
fall  proselyte  who  adopts  the  life-mission  of  the  Jewish   people 
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whom  he  joins  as  member.  The  same  may  be  said  of  intermarriage, 
that  is  of  countenancing  a  duality  of  faith  in  a  house  that  should 
be  one  in  faith  and  in  principle). 

Judaism  is  the  world's  pure  monotheistic  faith  in  the  keeping  of 
the  Jew  as  its  guardian  and  defender.  As  a  matter  of  course,  then, 
no  individual  can  by  the  mere  dictatorial  authority  of  reason  create 
or  abolish  any  religious  form  or  belief,  book  or  season.  ^251  ItD^p 
The  community  as  such  can  by  ratifying  any  reform  measure 
devised  by  reason  and  introduced  by  individuals  lend  it  sanctity 
and  spiritual  power.  This  I  take  to  be  the  ttnpn  rm — the  holy 
spirit  of  God,  the  power  of  inspiration  which  was  at  work  at  the 
composition  of  the  sacred  canon,  at  the  introduction  of  the  various 
rites  and  practices  that  have  come  down  to  us  as  the  work  of  the 
Pounders  of  the  Synagogue,  the  Men  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  Not 
individual  reason,  but  popular  sentiment  hallowed  the  vital  forms 
of  Judaism,  that  spirituality  which  created  pur  martyrs  and  our 
heroic  defenders  of  Israel's  great  truths. 

And  here  lies  the  secret  of  true  spirituality.  The  soul -life  which 
binds  the  many  together  for  the  one  great  and  sacred  cause  is  the 
mysterious  power  underlying  and  permeating  all  religious  institu- 
tions. Spirituality  does  not  exclude  the  working  of  reason  nor  the 
natural  course  of  evolution.  We  may  trace  every  form  of  religious 
life  to  its  primitive  historical  or  pre-historical  sources,  and  never- 
theless postulate  and  admit  the  idea  of  revelation  or  divine  inspira- 
tion, if  we  simply  refer  to  the  unconscious,  yet  providential  working 
of  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  the  ethnico-pyschic  force,  the  genius  or 
soul  of  the  nation  through  which  God's  influence  is  manifested  and 
felt.  Comparative  study  of  religion  and  its  kindred  branches  of 
law  and  literature  precludes  the  assumption  of  a  supernatural  origin 
of  Biblical  precepts  and  sayings,  but  it  affirms  and  elucidates,  rather 
than  denies  the  operation  of  spiritual  forces  to  bring  every  law  and 
every  traditional  tale  within  reach  of  a  whole  nation.  The  Bible 
rises  above  the  rank  of  every  other  literature,  sacred  or  profane,  as 
the  inspired  Book  or  Collection  of  Books,  not  because  God  wrote  or 
dictated  it,  nor  because  as  shallow  Unitarians  have  said,  it  does 
still  inspire  us — which  is  a  very  relative  statement — but  because 
it  is  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  a  nation  that  gave  the  world  the 
highest  form  and  ideal  of  religion,  the  God  whom  man  will  forever 
yearn  after,  because  the  spirit  of  God  .rests  upon  its  every  page  and 
tale. 
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The  Biblical  miracles  claim  a  superior  rank  among  all  the  legends 
of  religious  or  mythical  folk-lore,  not  because  they  are  to  be  taken 
or  interpreted  as  historical  facts,  but  because  they  typify  the  relig- 
ious spirit  of  Israel,  offering  as  they  do  illustrative  impressions  01 
suggestions  of  the  relationship  of  God  to  Israel,  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence and  Retributive  Justice,  shaping  and  guiding  the  destiny  of 
man.  And  so  are  all  the  ceremonial  laws  of  Judaism  intended  to 
symbolize  the  priestly  character  and  mission  of  the  people  of  the 
covenant.  It  is  sheer  folly  on  the  part  of  modern  theologians, 
especially  of  the  orthodox  school  of  our  days,  to  find,  with  Mai- 
monides,  in  the  dietary  laws  mere  sanitary  measures.  In  this  case, 
they  ought  to  be  universal  in  their  application  since  they  concern 
the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  man.  In  fact,  any  one  familiar 
with  the  laws  of  Manu  and  Zoroaster,  with  the  priestly  customs  of 
Egypt  and  Babylonia  (the  Haranites)  knows  that,  whether  origi- 
nating in  totemism,  as  the  late  Robertson  Smith  suggested,  or  not, 
they  have  a  priestly  origin  and  character ;  and  it  is  in  fullest  conso- 
nance with  the  Mosaic  law  to  assume  that  they  were  given  to  the 
people  of  Israel  for  the  purpose  of  investing  them  with  the  sign  and 
character  of  priestly  sanctity.  But,  while  being  observed  most 
scrupulously  by  the  Jews  during  all  the  ages  past,  they  could  not 
fail  to  exercise  a  hallowing  influence  upon  their  lives.  They  trained 
them  to  sobriety.  They  disciplined  them  in  self-control  and  tem- 
perance. They  rendered  them  a  people  of  Nazarites.  They  conse- 
crated their  life  to  their  high  priestly  mission.  Here  lies  the  spirit 
ual  force  of  the  ceremonial  laws. 

And  this  spirit  of  priestly  holiness  prevailed,  and  prompted  all 
the  institutions  of  Judaism,  Biblical  or  Rabbinical.  There  can  be 
no  dispute  to-day  among  the  learned  as  to  the  pre-Mosaic  origin  of 
the  Sabbath  and  the  Festivals,  yet,  in  order  to  mould  them  and 
render  them  God-given  laws,  the  spirit  of  Israel's  God  immanent  in 
His  messenger  had  to  imprint  the  seal  of  holiness  upon  them  and 
hand  them  down  from  the  realm  of  the  Infinite.  And,  behold,  these 
Sabbath  and  festivals  while  enlarged  and  fastened  into  iron  rules 
and  fetters,  of  life  under  Chasidean  and  Pharisean  directions, 
became  powerful  fashioners  and  educators  of  Jewish  home-life, 
efficient  teachers  of  purity  and  piety,  to  make  the  Jewish  household 
a  veritable  sanctuary,  Jew  and  Jewess  the  true  priests  of  the  God  of 
holiness. 
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Likewise,  in  ordaining  that  utterances  of  praise  and  thanksgiving 
to  Cfod  should  accompany  and  sanctify  every  enjoyment  of  God's 
gifts,  every  experience  of  sorrow  and  every  uncommon  event  in  life, 
the  rabbis  desired  to  imbue  every  step  and  phase  of  Jewish  life  with 
that  same  spirit  of  priestly  sanctity.  Therefore,  Jerusalem  was 
remembered  on  occasions  of  joy,  when  a  new  member  was  to  be 
linked  to  the  family  by  the  tie  of  marriage,  and  again  in  sad  hoars 
of  affliction,  when  the  mourners  were  to  be  confronted  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  consolation  promised  by  God  to  the  desolate  daughter 
of  Zion.  Everywhere,  the  thought  of  the  nations  became  the  means 
of  elevating  and  spiritualizing  the  life  of  the  individual. 

This  is  also  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Jewish  idea  of  Retri- 
bution and  Resurrection  as  embodied  in  the  Biblical  and  Rabbi- 
nical literature — nay,  of  the  entire  ethical  system  of  the-  Mosaic  and 
prophetic  teaching.  It  is  Israel  as  a  nation  which  is  addressed  in 
the  Decalogue,  which  is  offered  rewards  and  threatened  with  punish- 
ment, and  whicl\  is  to  achieve  the  future  salvation  of  mankind. 
And  when,  during  the  Chasidean  or  Psalmistic  period,  the  individ- 
ual raises  his  claim  and  gives  expression  to  his  own  sentiment  of 
yearning  and  longing  after  God  as  a  child  does  to  his  father,  the 
force  that  links  and  wings  him  to  the  throne  of  God  still  remains 
the  people  through  whom  God  revealed  Himself  to  the  world,  the 
people  of  the  covenant. 

What  Christ  is  to  the  Church,  the  idea  of  Israel,  as  the  priest  and 
witness  of  God,  the  suffering  and  finally  triumphant  servant  of 
God,  the  true  historical  Messiah  of  the  nations,  was  to  Judaism. 
Christian  theology  must  needs  derive  all  the  divine  authority  from 
the  Supernatural,  because  Christ  is  nothing  if  not  conceived  of  and 
adored  as  a  human  being  to  whom  all  the  powers  of  earth  and 
heaven,  truth  and  salvation,  are  mysteriously  committed  from  the 
world's  beginning.  Judaism,  on  the  contrary,  beholds  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  world's  salvation  through  Israel's  life  and  thought, 
simply  the  process  of  divine  life  working  in  human  forms  and  chan- 
nels, in  full  consonance  with  reason  and  history.  Christianity  and 
Lslamism  on  the  other  hand,  themselves  form  from  this  point  of 
view  but  evolutions  of  Jewish  thought  under  the  influence  of  other 
spiritual  forces  combined  with  its  own. 

Well  could  Judaism,  therefore,  always  regard  reason  as  the  lamp 
of  God  in  man,  as  a  reflection  of  the  divine  intellect,  since  no  Jewish 
thinker  would  forget  that  God,  the  Spirit  of  all  Spirits,  is  far  beyond 
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the  reach  of  reason  and  above  every  argument  and  human  compre- 
hension, felt  and  perceived  only  by  that  intuitive  power  which  is  the 
privilege  of  prophet  and  saint,  the  chosen  instrument  of  God  in 
whom  His  majesty  dwells  as  a  potent  psychic  force. 

The  closer  we  examine  into  the  history  of  Judaism,  the  more  we 
find  alongside  of  the  stern  law  and  the  dry  casuistry  of  the  Talmud, 
the  spiritual  forces  of  individual  devotion  and  piety,  and  alongside 
of  the  rationalism  of  the  philosopher  the  outpourings  of  God-seeking 
mystic.  Mind  and  soul,  intellect  and  emotion  were  not  divorced, 
but  formed  a  unit,  because  the  national  and  domestic  life  of  the 
Jew  united  and  harmonized  them.  The  Sabbath  and  festivals,  the 
home  life  with  its  joy  and  sorrow  were  invested  with  forms  of  sanc- 
tity as  expressed  in  the  various  terms  :  amp  and  pttHTp,  Bmp  an^ 
HttTTp.  But  the  authority  to  innovate  and  establish  such  forms  or 
to  alter  and  abrogate  them  was  never  vested  in  the  individual,  how- 
ever wise  he  may  have  been,  but  in  the  many  upon  whom  alone  God's 
spirit  was  believed  to  rest.  Hence,  the  rabbinical  maxim  that  only 
a  council  superior  in  number  and  wisdom  to  its  predecessor  could 
abolish  an  old  institution— mn  p  jVO  nm  bmh  Vd*  p  JV3  ]*« 
pJMT  n02i"D  bVtt  p  ON  *6k,  or  that  individuals  were  not  allowed 
to  change  the  prayer.  Therefore,  was  every  Rabbinical  ordinance 
treated  as  a  precept  of  God,  as  is  shown,  e.  #.,  in  the  traditional 
forms  of  prayer,  to  -J  p^blnb  WX1  "PniSM  WBHp  -,W  JTD'fcP'K'a 
PDtfn.  The  leading  idea  of  Judaism  always  was  that  the  spirit  of 
God  which  rests  upon  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  not 
the  reasoning  faculty  of  the  individual,  should  sanction  every  form 
of  religion.  This  does  by  no  means  exclude  or  impede  progress  ;  it 
only  restrains  it  from  becoming  mere  individualism  and  arbitrari- 
ness. The  spirit  of  the  many  should  act  as  a  wholesome  conserva- 
tive force. 

The  modern  crisis  in  Judaism  came,  when  the  spirit  of  the  age 
rebelled  against  ceremonial  statutes,  which  from  wings  of  the  soul 
had  turned  into  fetters.  The  modern  Jew  realized  that  the  form 
had  killed  the  spirit.  The  shell  had  crushed  the  idea  it  formerly 
embodied.  Therefore,  Reform  Judaism  was  hailed  not  by  the  indif- 
ferent, nor  the  irreligious  and  disloyal,  but  by  the  devout  and  pro- 
foundly religious  Jews  as  the  redeemer  and  liberator  of  the  spirit. 
But  here  lay  the  great  difficulty,  when  God  said  to  Satan  :  "  Thou 
rnayest  inflict  as  many  plagues  on  my  servant  Job  as  thou  desirest, 
but   dare   not  touch   his   life,"    this   was — the  rabbis  say, — as  if  a 
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master  would  say  to  his  servant :     u  Break  the  barrel  but  by  thy 
life  I  enjoin  thee  not  to  let  a  single  drop  of  the  precious  wine  be 

lost." 

Just  so  difficult  was  the  task  of  the  Reformers.  "Break  the 
framework,  but  allow  not  the  spirit  to  evaporate."  This  was  their 
charge,  and  they  undertook  it,  making  the  Messianic  mission  of  the 
Jew  the  watchword  and  principle  of  Reform  and  Progress.  They 
showed  to  the  world  that  Judaism  was  not  dead  nor  dying,  but  full 
of  vigor  and  vitality.  They  lifted  it  from  the  ruins,  purified  it 
from  the  rust  and  dust  of  the  ages,  made  it  a  matter  of  pride  and 
credit  again  to  the  Jew  to  be.  the  standard-bearer  of  its  deathless 
truth.  They  renovated  and  regenerated  the  ancient  faith  by  discrim- 
inating between  the  essentials  and  non-essentials  and  introducing 
new  forms  which  endowed  it  with  fresh  life  and  attractive  beautv. 
Judaism  became  a  power  felt,  respected  and  feared  as  competitor  of 
all  the  great  religions. 

Still  Reform  failed  to  infuse  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  mission  into 
the  lives  and  homes,  the  souls  and  hearts  of  the  people.  It  gav^ 
too  ample  scope  to  reason  and  did  not  dq  enough  to  spiritualize  the 
everyday  life  of  the  Jew.  While  laying  all  the  stress  on  prophetical 
ethics,  they  overlooked  the  fact  that  without  a  positive  religion, 
without  fear  of  God  and  His  law,  and  without  a  great  aim  and 
object  of  life  as  motive-power  and  incentive  to  righteousness,  ethics 
is  nothing  but  fine  phraseology.  Only  the  Jewish  idea  of  holiness 
as  embodied  in  the  Jewish  svstem  of  life  of  old  renders  man  trulv 
ethical. 

Judaism  is  not  mere  ethics,  but  a  system  of  training  a  whole 
people  for  the  exemplification  of  the  loftiest  principle  of  ethics.  It 
is  not  a  mere  creed,  but  a  sj'stem  of  educating  a  whole  people  for 
the  glorification  of  God  and  the  unification  of  man  and  the  world. 
Christian  ethics  is  individual  moralitv.  Jewish  ethics  is  social, 
aiming  at  nothing  less  than  the  reign  of  God  over  earth,  the  king- 
dom of  righteousness  and  love. 

Truly,  in  this  mission  of  the  Jew  lies  the  highest  spiritual 
force  of  the  world.  Judaism  is  the  greatest  spiritual  factor  of  the 
world. 

And  Reform  will  never  have  achieved  its  task  before  it  has  made 
Judaism  again  a  system  of  consecration  of  life.  It  must  again,  as  did 
ancient  Judaism  through  the  Mosaic  and  Rabbinical  law,  offer  the 
Jew  a  system  of  self-control,  of  self-sanctification.     We  have  long 
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enough  remained  on  the  side  of  negation.  We  have  been  abrogating 
obsolete  forms,  but  failed  to  substitute  better  and  more  impressive 
ones  in  their  place.  It  is  high  time  that  we  become  positive,  that 
we  make  Judaism  a  great  factor  of  every-day  life,  a  dominant 
spiritual  force,  and  not  merely  a  social  and  intellectual  one.  If  we 
are  actually  the  world's  missionaries,  as  we  say  and  maintain  in  our 
prayer  and  our  teaching,  we  must  by  all  means  model  our  life 
accordingly,  and  train  our  children  and  our  people  in  this  spirit. 

This  we  can  certainly  not  accomplish  by  weakening,  as  our  radi- 
cals do,  our  racial  individuality,  our  soul-life,  our  spiritual  forces 
as  Jews.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  strengthen  and  concentrate  our 
powers.  If  we  have  a  religious  mission  which  implies  the  social 
and  the  intellectual  one,  we  must  needs  utilize  that  very  race  senti- 
ment, which  is  at  present  a  misdirected  source  of  selfish  pride  and 
false  conceit,  in  order  to  create  true  love  and  enthusiasm  for  our 
.  religion  in  every  heart  and  home.  We  must  surround  the  life  of 
the  Jew  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  our  festive  seasons,  both  at 
home  and  in  the  synagogue,  with  symbols  and  signs  expressive  of 
Israel's  great  truth  and  holy  mission.  We  must,  as  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Ward  says,  translate  the  past  into  the  language  of  the  present  age, 
not  in  theory  only,  but  in  practice. 

It  is  surely  no  credit  to  us  that,  after  having  given  the  world  the 
Psalter  and  the  Prayer-Book  used  in  the  church  and  the  mosque 
as  well  as  in  the  old  synagogue,  we  have  unlearned  to  pray ;  that, 
after  having  kindled  the  fire  of  devotion  upon  other  altars,  we  have 
allowed  ours  to  become  cold  from  indifference.  I  trust  that  the 
work  we  have  now  successfully  begun  will  awaken  the  spirit  of 
devotion  and  prayer  in  our  people.  But  we  must  not  «top  here. 
Reform  mistook  its  task  when  transplanting  religion  from  the 
home  to  the  temple.  Religion  begins  and  centres  in  the  household. 
Not  the  individual,  but  the  family  fireside,  is  the  true  keeper  and 
guardian  of  religion.  Ours  is  not  a  faith  which  peoples  the  heaven 
with  souls,  but  one  which  plants  heaven  into  every  soul  by 
linking  it  to  God  and  humanity  through  the  ties  of  home  and  social 
life. 

We  must  lay  greater  stress  ihan  we  did  hitherto  on  the  emotional 
side  of  man.  But  in  doing  so,  we  ought  not  to  imitate  and  thought- 
lessly copy  ideas  and  notions  of  the  Church  which,  being  built  upon 
the  tomb  of  her  Christ  in  wait  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
beholds  life  overcast  with  the  gloom  of  death  and  the  terrors  of  a 
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Satanic  power.  In  full  harmony  with  the  optimistic  spirit  of  Juda- 
ism, we  ought  rather  to  listen  to  the  triumphant  song  in  praise  of 
the  Most  Holy  One,  who  turns  grief  into  gladness  and  death  into 
life  eternal,  and  works  only  for  the  good  and  for  peace  everlasting. 
There  is  a  higher  spirituality  in  the  Jewish  Kaddish  than  in  the 
Christian  mass,  a  deeper  source  of  love  in  the  Jewish  principle  of 
justice  and  mercy,  which  is  universal,  than  there  is  in  the  Christian 
law  of  love,  which  is  but  partial  and  exclusive. 

Why,  then,  should  we  refrain  from  asserting  our  claim  to  be  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  since  this  at  all  times  meant,  and  still  means 
to-day,  wearing  the  badge  of  sufferance,  the  crown  of  martyrdom, 
until  our  great  mission  is  achieved,  and  every  man  has  become 
God's  priest  and  every  soul  a  vehicle  of  the  Divine  spirit,  until  the 
world  needs  no  Christs  any  more  to  suffer  for  mankind's  sins  ? 

Particularly  I  wish,  in  conclusion,  to  emphasize  the  need  of  a 
better  and  firmer  basis  for  our  theological  and  pedagogical  training 
of  the  young.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  blame  the  old-school  theolo- 
gians, ever  since  the  days  of  Zunz,  for  having  made  of  Judaism  an 
archaeological  and  philological  science,  rather  than,  what  it  should 
be,  a  live  system  of  theology— nay,  a  life  force  of  human  history,  a 
system,  of  ethical  and  spiritual  life  superior  to  any  other. 

Our  entire  history  and  literature  require  re-shaping  and  re-casting 
in  that  spirit  of  a  positive  and  world- regenerating  faith,  ancient, 
yet  ever  vigorous  and  young.  Away  with  that  insipid  rationalism 
which  chills  and  deadens  life !  We  must  discern  and  awaken  anew 
the  latent  spiritual  forces  underlying  our  whole  past,  and  foster 
reverence  for  everything  sacred  and  dear  to  our  fathers.  Not 
a  petrified  Judaism  we  want,  nor  a  cold,  rationalistic  one,  but 
one  that  knows  how  to  draw  forth  the  waters  of  life  even  from  the 
rock. 

Union  has  become  our  watchword.  Let  us  endeavor  by  doctrine 
and  practice  to  unite  all  the  spiritual  forces  of  Israel's  past  and 
present,  allowing  nothing  that  is  valuable  in  the  past  to  be  lost, 
while  claiming  and  demanding  the  fullest  liberty  and  recognition 
for  every  phase  and  stage  of  thought.  Let  us  have  a  union  which, 
while  making  no  concession  of  principle,  aims  and  strives  for  unity 
in  sentiment,  for  the  final  union  of  the  divided  house  of  Israel,  a 
union  which  comprises  the  laic  and  the  learned  elements,  the  con- 
gregation and  the  spritual  social  leaders,  elevating  and  enlisting  all 
in  the  service  of  the  common  cause,  and  we  may  feel  certain  that 
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the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  world  will  not  fail  us.     United 
Judaism  will  finally  win  and  unite  the  world. 

Old  Judaism  believed  in  and  hoped  for  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  We  say  with  the  prophet  Ezekiel :  Come,  0  Spirit  from 
all  sides  and  enter  the  dry  bones  of  Judaism,  that  it  may  revive 
and  rise  and  glorify  God  and  unify  mankind — a  mighty  and  great 
people. 
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Rochester,  X.  Y.,  July  10,  1895J 
Temple  B'rith  Kodesh.  j 

The  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Central  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican Rabbis  began  its  sessions  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
in  Temple  B'rith  Kodesh,  on  Wednesday  evening,  July  10th,  at 
7 :  30  o'clock.  The  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  the  honorable 
President,  Dr.  I.  M.  Wi&e,  after  which  the  Temple  Choir  sang  a  beau- 
tiful anthem. 

Dr.  I.  Aaron,  of  Buffalo,  delivered  the  invocation. 

Dr.  Max  Landsberg,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, extended  hearty  greetings  to  the  Conference  in  an  Address  of 
Welcome,  which  was  responded  to  by  Dr.  G.  Gottheil,  of  New  York; 
Vice-President  of  the  Conference. 

A  hymn  was  then  sung  by  the  whole  congregation,  when,  amid 
hearty  greetings,  the  venerable  President,  Dr.  I.  M.Wise,  arose  and 
delivered  his  annual  address  and  message,  which  he  concluded  by 
declaring  the  Sixth  Annual  Conference  duly  opened  and  ready  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 
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OPENING  ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  WISE, 

OF  CINCINNATI, 

In  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  at  Rochester,  N.  T. 

Reverened  Brethern,  Venerable  Colleague*: 

In  the  name  ot  the  Eternal  God,  and  in  behalf  of  the  American 
Israel  I  bid  you  welcome  to  this  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis,  this  ro*i  rtfi'DK  or  rftVTJn  HDJ2  of  the  expounders  of  the  Law 
of  God  to  the  Congregations  of  Israel ;  and  pray  with  King  Solomon 
(1.  Kings  v.,  57), 

wok  dj?  rr»n  imo 

Accept,  brethren,  my  profound  thanks  for  the  high  honor  conferred 
upon  me  to  preside  again  over  this  august  assembly  of  Israel's 
chosen  men,  the  bearers  of  the  Urim  and  Thumim  by  the  free  choice 
of  our  people  and  under  the  protection  of  the  glorious  banner  of 
American  liberty.  My  hair  is  gray,  my  gait  infirm,  my  enthusiasm 
is  unimpaired ;  besides  this  hoary  head  and  fervent  enthusiasm,  I 
am  conscious  of  no  merits  of  mine  that  deserve  the  distinguishing 
honor  which  this  chair  confers  upon  me,  who  am  but  one  of  you.  I 
occupy  it  to  afford  you  the  opportunity  of  fulfilling  the  law  JYVTTn 
pT  tjfi  (thou  shalt  honor  the  countenance  of  the  old.) 

THE  HISTORY. 

If  it  is  an  honor  to  preside  over  the  legislative  body  of  any  State  or 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  it  is  certainly  no  less  an  honor  to 
preside  over  a  body  of  men  in  council  assembled  who  deliberate 
over  the  highest  and  holiest  interests  of  men,  the  religious  treasures 
of  the  human  mind,  which  is  the  crowning  glory  of  human  nature, 
connecting  the  short-sighted  and  short-lived  being  with  the  Eternal 
God,  Absolute  Wisdom  and  Absolute  Love,  connecting  the  Adam 
with  Jehovah  his  Maker. 

If  it  is  an  honor  to  preside  over  any  council  of  guardians  and 
expounders  of  the  most  sublime  ideas  and  most  ennobling  ideals 
of  the  human  being,  it  is  certainly  much  more  so  to  preside  over  an 
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assembly  of  Israel's  shepherds,  who  minister  at  the  altar,  sanctified 
by  three  thousand  years  of  history  ;  who  administer  to  those  to  whom 
belong  the  Law  and  the  covenant,  the  prophets  and  the  promises, 
the  priesthood  of  human  kind  and  the  temple  on  that  lofty  mountain, 
to  which  the  multitude  of  nations  flock  to  be  taught  of  the  ways  of 
the  true  God,  in  order  to  walk  onward  on  His  paths.  (Isaiah  ii„ 
Micah  iv). 

If  it  is  an  honor  to  preside  over  any  council  of  Jewish  shepherds 
anytime  and  anywhere,  it  is  certainly  a  much  greater  honor— and  I 
am  deeply  sensible  of  it — to  preside  over  this  honorable  body,  the 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  now  and  here.  Here,  be- 
cause we  are  American  citizens,  in  political  and  social  status  high 
above  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  free,  yet  law-abiding  men, 
independent  yet  sociable,  enlightened  and  rational,  yet  true  to  God 
and  Israel,  loyal  to  our  country  and  to  our  God.  And  now,  because 
there  is  among  us  peace,  cordiality,  harmony  of  sentiments  and 
aims,  which  is  JWDtf  vbi  the  revelation  of  Shekinah  in  the  assembly 
of  men,  as  the  prophet  said  (Malachi)  and  the  ancient  rabbies  truly 

said  nrrao  rrrw  w»  mvu  ppoijn  psmv  mffp 

You  know,  venerable  colleagues,  that  this  child  of  American  birth, 
the  conference,  is  but  five  to  six  years  old.  It  was  born  in  Detroit. 
It  sojourned  from  Detroit  and  encamped  in  Cleveland,  then  in  New 
York,  in  Baltimore,  in  Washington,  in  Chicago,  in  Atlanta  City,  and 
now  in  beautiful  and  generous  Rochester.  It  grew  by  the  way  to 
one  hundred  and  forty  members.  Never  since  the  days  of 
Jamnia,  Usha,  Zepporis  and  Tiberias,  never  since  the  days  of  the 
annual  Kallah  in  ancient  times,  was  so  stately  a  number  of  Rabbis 
united  in  one  association,  in  this  or  any  other  country.  This  success 
in  numbers  is  so  much  more  marvelous,  as  we,  right  at  the  start,  for 
the  sake  of  peace  and  harmony,  excluded  all  opposed  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  reformatory  school  of  American  Judaism.  So  this 
stately  number  of  140  members  proves  that  ours  is  the  majority  of 
the  American  Israel,  and  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the 
majority  represents  the  whole,  even  in  JilD^W  nof?fi  to  which  the 
other  side  of  the  camp  attaches  so  much  importance.  When  Moses 
constituted  the  national  council  he  selected  but  seventy  elders  of 
Israel.  Eldad  and  Medad  prophesied  in  the  camp,  they  represented 
those  who*were  not  called,  they  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  opposition, 
but  it  did  not  impair  the  authority  of  the  council  of  the  seventy 
elders.    The  nation  was  represented  by  seventy  elders.    After  the 
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Babylonian  exile,  we  are  told,  the  authority  was  vested  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men  of  the  Great  Synod.  Still  when  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Hebrews  was  fully  restored  under  the  Maccabees, 
the  council  of  seventy  elders,  as  the  Synhedrion,  was  restored  and 
remained  intact  to  and  after  the  end  of  the  second  Hebrew  Common- 
wealth. Later  on  in  the  dispersion  of  our  people,  if  a  very  im- 
portant problem  had  to  be  solved,  one  hundred  rabbis  were  con- 
vened to  decide  the  matter.  Neither  the  Sanhedrin  of  France  under 
Napoleon  I.,  nor  the  Rabbinical  conferences  and  synods  of  Germany, 
of  which  we  are  the  historical  successors,  reached  the  number 
seventv.  In  numbers  this  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis 
is  superior  to  all  similar  bodies  in  the  history  of  Israel,  and  each  is 
(le  facto  the  rabbi  of  a  congregation,  a  teacher  in  Israel.  pjM  we 
are  superior  to  our  predecessors;  and  JlDDrO  we  may  say  to  our 
opponents  TtTD  f?K1DBO  YIVQ  nfiB*  and  we  have  the  advantage 
over  our  predecessors  of  eighteen  centuries,  that  we  are  the  citizens 
of  a  free  and  just  country,  the  sons  of  an  enlightened  age,  the 
teachers  of  emancipated  and  righteous  congregations.  It  must  ap- 
pear evident,  therefore,  to  all  conscientious  students  of  Israel's 
history,  law  and  customs,  that  every  authorty  vested  in  any  similar 
representative  and  advisory  body  in  Israel  is  vested  also  in  this  con- 
ference, up  to  all  cases  to  which  the  Talmud  adds  pi  HO  TO  rD  ET 

This  child  of  American  birth,  this  Central  Conference,  during  the 
short  period  of  its  existence,  has  done  some  good  work.  It  has  united 
our  best  men  in  peace,  harmony  and  fraternal  sentiments,  which 
elevated  Judaism  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  The  Eldad  and 
Medad  are  few  in  number  and  harmless  as  to  the  dignity  of  this 
body.    This  is  certainly  a  most  important  achievement. 

This  conference  abolished  ntfrjjn  h#\  2W2  the  barrier  of  D'HJ  H^fi 
lias  opened  the  door  widely  to  all  good  men,  to  come  into  divine 
covenant  of  God  with  Israel,  and  participate  with  us  in  the  mission, 
promises  and  hopes  expounded  by  the  Prophets,  the  inspired 
messengers  of  the  Most  High.  It  has  thus  made  known  to  all  that 
Judaism  is  no  tribal,  nor  racial  religion,  no  conglomeration  of  anti- 
quated customs  and  obsolete  laws,  it  is  the  universal  religion,  pro- 
gressive like  reason,  motherly  humane,  and  like  God's  sun  radiating 
I i glit  and  life  to  all  pilgrims  of  this  sublunar  sphere.  It  has  made 
proclamation  to  all,  come  and  be  welcome  to  our  sacred  altar,  where 
the  only  true  God  is  worshiped  in  truth  and  righteousness. 
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This  Conference  furthermore  presented  to  the  world  IsraePs  sacred 
cause  in  the  Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chicago,  presented  it 
nobly,  wisely  and  earnestly ;  proclaimed  the  God  of  Israel  before 
the  chosen  men  of  all  religions,  as  said  the  sacred  bard,  "And  I 
speak  of  thy  testimony  before  kings,  and  I  am  not  abashed."  It 
went  forth  far  and  wide,  this  voice  of  Israel,  and  impressed  itself 
upon  many  thousands  of  earnest  men  and  women.  This  Conference 
had  to  do  it,  because,  alas  !  there  were  no  other  men  in  the  land  to 
do  it.  This  Conference  accomplished  the  great  and  glorious  work, 
never  accomplished  before  since  the  days  of  the  Great  Synod  in 
Jerusalem,  of  giving  one  uniform  liturgy  to  the  synagogue,  accepted 
and  introduced  already  in  the  leading  congregations  of  our  country, 
to  the  satisfaction  and  edification  of  all  that  worship  God,  as  did 
the  fathers  of  old,  in  the  language  of  the  Psalms,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
prophets  and  the  vernacular  of  our  country,  as  did  the  Israelites  of 
of  Palestine  in  Palestine,  those  of  Babylon  in  Babylonia,  and  those 
of  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  in  Greek  in  all  Grecian  countries.  Here  is 
a  book  of  worship  made  by  no  particular  person,  published  for  no 
one's  special  profit,  prepared  for  no  special  faction,  brought  forth  to 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  edification  of  Israel,  a  fac  simile  of  the 
sacred  truth  and  the  holy  sentiments  current  in  Israel,  that  all  may 
see  and  know  that  Israel  in  the  land  of  the  free  and  under  the  sun- 
shine of  advanced  culture  is  as  faithful  to  God  and  as  loyal  to  His 
sacred  truth  as  were  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  old  under  hapless 
environs.  Thanks  to  the  committees  who  did  the  work ;  thanks  to 
the  congregations  that  supported  it ;  thanks  to  the  Eternal  God  who 
accomplished  it,  for  we  and  our  reason  and  our  productive  energies 
are  His,  His  forever,  in  time  and  eternity  His.  In  all  humility  and 
gratitude,  however,  we  must  confess  that  only  through  this  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis  could  this  great  work  have  been 
accomplished ;  as  likewise  all  it  has  done  in  the  name  of  God  and 
the  progress  of  Judaism  is  as  valid  and  lawful  as  if  it  had  been 
enacted  by  Joshua,  Samuel  or  David  and  Solomon  and  their 
councils,  or  by  Rabbi  Jochanan  ben  Saccai,  or  Rabbi  Jehudah  the 
Prince  and  his  Beth  Din,  not  merely  according  to  our  opinion  but 
according  to  the  established  rules  of  the  Talmud  as  quoted  above, 
and  the  standing  rule  from  and  after  Abaye  and  Rabeh  'WTOD  T\2bn 
the  hast  decision  is  the  binding  one.  Hitherto  we  are  the  ]:\<t 
authority. 
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the  work  for  this  session. 

Permit  me,  Reverend  Colleagues,  to  say  a  few  words  more,  espe- 
cially on  the  work  before  this  body  in  this  convention.  We  all 
agree  that  it  is  sound  doctrine  in  Israel  to  promulgate  the  truth,  the 
God-cognition,  the  moral  law,  the  standard  of  righteousness  and 
rectitude,  the  conditions  of  peace,  purity  and  fraternity  among  the 
family  of  man.  We  send  no  missionaries  to  the  heathen  to  convert 
them,  because  all  Israel  with  its  unshaken  fidelity,  its  indestructible 
adherence  to  God  and  His  law,  its  unshaken  consistency  and  un- 
paralleled martyrdom,  is  a  missionary  host  with  the  banner  of  truth 
held  upon  high  in  all  lands  and  zones  where  civilization  erects  its 
monuments.  As  far  as  Israel  was  scattered  among  the  nations,  its 
light  and  truth  spread  and  spreads  among  the  nations.  There  are 
more  worshipers  of  Jehovah,  more  servants  of  righteousness  now 
than  ever  have  been  in  the  world's  history  in  any  period.  We 
convert  no  Christians  or  Mohammedans  to  Judaism,  because  it  was 
prohibited  under  the  penalty  of  death,  and  is  prohibited  under  less 
rigorous  penalties  in  some  countries,  by  special  ostracism  in  others. 
Still  the  doctrine  remains  as  sound  as  ever,  Israel  is  a  missionnary 
people,  Judaism  is  a  missionary  religion,  without  compromises, 
without  latitudinarianism,  without  hypocritic  flattery,  also  without 
fanaticism  and  means  of  violence  to  other  people  and  other  con- 
fessions. 

This  Conference  did  conscientiously  work  in  that  direction.  It 
declared  its  loyalty  to  the  country,  its  people,  its  government,  its 
laws,  its  moral  sentiments,  its  progressive  spirit,  its  love  of  liberty 
and  justice.  This  was  a  declaration  to  all  that  Judaism  is  as  good 
as  any  creed  you  might  name.  You  have  thrown  open  the  doors  in 
the  true  spirit  of  the  prophets  to  all  good  men  and  women  who  seek 
redemption  and  salvation  in  the  house  of  Israel.  In  your  manual  of 
worship  you  laid  bare  before  all  the  world  the  faith,  doctrine,  hope 
and  mission  of  Israel ;  you  teach  all  who  read  what  it  is  to  be  an 
Israelite  in  faith,  and  what  are  his  duties  as  a  man  and  an  Israelite. 
But  not  all  men  read  two  volumes,  however  small  and  interesting 
and  attractive  they  are.  Your  children  especially,  and  many 
childlike  people  must  be  told  in  words  brief  and  impressive,  what 
do  you  believe,  what  is  your  duty,  what  is  your  hope,  in  what  are 
you  different  from  other  religious  people. 
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The  first  and  main  work  of  this  convention  is  to  hear  and  discuss 
the  reports  of  your  committee  on  the  Manual  of  Religious  Instruc- 
tion, which  this  Conference  shall  send  forth  with  its  endorsement 
and  sanction  to  the  religious  schools  of  our  congregations,  and  to 
those  of  the  outside  world  generally  that  seek  information  on 
Judaism,  brief  clear  and  systematic.  This  Manual  of  Instruction, 
of  course,  must  be  in  strict  harmony  with  your  Manual  of  Worship. 
This  will  silence  your  traducers,  your  Dathun  and  Abiram  as  well 
as  your  Eldad  and  Medad,  and  will  be  the  best  missionary  tract  you 
can  furnish  the  friends  of  our  cause.  Next  in  order  will  be  the 
reports  of  all  the  other  committees  and  the  officers  of  the  Con- 
ference, motions,  propositions  and  resolutions.  Every  session, 
morning,  afternoon  or  evening,  shall  be  opened  after  prayer  and 
before  reading  of  the  minutes,  with  the  reading  of  the  paper  pre- 
pared for  this  Conference  by  members  appointed  by  your  executive 
committee. 

Then,  I  propose  to  have  a  general  discussion  and  reference  to 
special  committees,  if  no  decision  be  reached  on  these  questions  : 

What  is  our  relation  in  all  religious  matters  to  our  own  post- 
biblical,  our  patristic  literature  including  Talmud,  casuists,  re- 
sponses and  commentaries? 

Should  we  or  should  we  not  introduce  and  recommend  a  mission 
system,  and  how  should  it  be  arranged  and  carried  into  effect? 

Should  we  or  should  we  not  introduce  and  recommend  in  connec- 
tion with  the  annual  convention  of  the  Conference,  a  Summer  School 
for  Judaism,  its  essence,  history  and  liturature ;  and  how  should  it 
be  arranged  and  carried  into  effect? 

I  will  occupy  your  time  but  a  minute  or  two  longer  with  a  tribute 
of  respect  due  to  a  deceased  member  of  this  Conference,  who  de- 
parted this  life  but  three  months  ago,  the  late  and  lamented  Rabbi 
Bien,  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  who  was  known  to  many  if  not  all  of  us 
as  a  faithful  and  zealous  shepherd  of  Israel,  an  upright,  talented  and 
zealous  teacher  and  author,  a  pure  and  affectionate  spouse  and 
parent,  a  friend  of  the  poor,  a  trusty  servant  of  the  Lord. 

And  now  I  declare  this  Convention  of  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis  duly  opened  and  ready  for  its  business. 
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It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  President's  annual  message 
be  received  with  thanks ;  that  the  various  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations be  referred  to  three  Committees,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Chair,  with  instructions  to  submit  reports  at  the  Friday 
morning  session  of  the  Conference. 

These  Committees  shall  be :  1,  on  "Our  Relations  in  Religious  Mat- 
ters to  our  Post-Biblical  and  Patristic  Literatures ;  2,  on  "A  Jewish 
Summer  School  in  Connection  with  the  Conference ;  "  3,  on  "  Mis- 
sionary Work  within  Judaism." 

This  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

President  Dr.  Wise  announced  the  Committees,  as  follows : 

On  "  Post-Biblical  and  Patristic  Literatures,"  Drs.  M.  Schlesinger, 
E.  G.  Hirsch,  and  A.  Guttman. 

On  "Jewish  Summer  School,"  Drs.  H.  Berkowitz,  G.  Gottheil,  and 
T.  Shanfarber. 

On  "  Missionary  Efforts,"  Drs.  I.  S.  Moses,  L.  Mayer,  and  Joseph 
Stolz. 

The  following  resolutions  in  memory  and  honor  of  Rev.  H.  M. 
Bien,  of  Vicksburg,  were  presented  by  Rev.  I.  L.  Leucht,  and,  after 
reading,  were  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

Rexolved,  That  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  in 
meeting  assembled,  deeply  deplore  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Bien.  one  of  its  useful  and  honored  members.  A  man  of  character 
and  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  Judaism,  he  served  under  the  banner 
of  progress  and  enlightenment  to  the  last,  and  never  wavered  in  his 
duty  toward  his  sacred  charge. 

R'-sohefl,  That  we  deeply  condole  with  his  esteemed  family,  who 
have  lost,  in  the  demise  of  our  co-laborer,  a  faithful  husband  and  a 
tender  father,  who  never  tired  of  striving  for  their  comfort  and  hap- 
piness, and  whose  last  thought  was  devoted  to  those  he  loved  best 
here  upon  earth. 

Resolved,  That  a  minute  be  made  of  these  resolutions,  and  the 
same  he  sent  to  the  family  ot  our  departed  brother,  the  Rev.  H.  M. 
Bien. 

F    L.   fiKUCHT, 

11.  Bkkkowitz. 
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Dr.  I.  S.  Moses,  of  Chicago,  delivered  a  short  eulogy,  in  memo- 
nam  of  Rev.  Leon  Strauss,  of  Belleville,  111.,  and  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  which  were  adopted  by  a  rising  vote : 

Resolved,  That  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  desire 
to  place  on  record  a  resolution  of  sympathy  and  condolence  with 
the  children  and  relatives  of  the  late  Kev.  Leon  Strauss,  who  was  a 
member  of  our  Conference.  Brother  Leon  Strauss,while  on  a  visit  to 
his  sister  in  Chicago,  met  with  a  painful  accident  on  the  cable  car, 
necessitating  the  amputation  of  one  of  his  legs,  and  eventually  caus- 
ing his  death. 

The  Jewish  ministry  knows  no  hierarchy  of  rank,  no  division  into 
a  higher  or  lower  clergy.  The  few  who  bear  titles  of  academic  dis- 
tinction, show  no  manner  of  superiority  over  their  colleagues.  The 
only  distinction  is  one  of  personal  merit  and  purity  of  character. 
Be  it,  therefore,  further 

Resolved,  That  although  our  late  brother  Strauss  did  not  belong 
to  the  guild  of  scholars  renowned,  he  was  yet  a  man  of  such  earnest 
and  sincere  purpose  that  he  made  his  ministry  a  source  of  spiritual 
blessing,  not  only  to  his  own  congregation,  but  also  to  the  Christian 
community  in  whose  midst  he  happened  to  live.  His  noble  charac- 
ter was  his  most  eloquent  sermon.  His  modesty  and  gentleness 
endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  man  without  pretences. 
He  loved  to  call  himself  a  lay  preacher,  rather  than  to  parade  with 
clerical  dignity.  He  spoke  from  the  heart  of  personal,  riforal,  and 
religious  experience;  therefore  his  plain  words  probably  made  a 
deeper  and  more  lasting  impression  than  the  ornate  diction  of  col- 
lege-bred preachers.  Even  in  his  retirement  he  did  not  cease  to 
work  in  the  cause  of  Israel.  He  gathered  the  few  Jewish  families 
of  the  town  around  him,  whenever  opportunity  offered,  to  give 
instruction  both  to  old  and  young.  By  his  efforts  and  sacrifices  he 
provided  the  little  community  with  a  Jewish  Cemetery. 

Revolved,  That  in  reviewing  the  blessed  ministry  of  our  worthy 
colleague,  we  wish  to  honor  his  memory  and  express  to  the  children 
of  the  deceased  Rev.  Leon  Strauss  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  his 
colleagues  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

I.  S.  Moses, 
Charles  S.  Levi. 

Dr.  Landsberg  then  made  several  announcements,  extending  an 
invitation  in  behalf  of  the  Eureka  Club  to  attend  a  dinner  to  be 
given  Thursday  evening,  in  honor  of  the  assembled  members.  The 
invitation  was  accepted  with  thanks.  An  invitation  was  extended 
by  the  Congregation  B'rith  Kodesh  to  attend  a  Reception  Friday 
evening.    Accepted,  with  thanks.    The  freedom  and  privileges  of  the 
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Eureka  Club  were  accorded  the  members  of  the  Conference  during 
their  sojourn  in  Rochester. 

* 

The  Trustees  of  the  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  invited  the  Confer- 
ence to  visit  their  noble  institution. 

A  cordial  invitation  was  extended  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Powers  to  visit 
the  Power  Art  Gallery,  either  collectively  or  individually.  Dr.  Henry 
Berkowitz,  in  behalf  of  the  officers  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly,  ex- 
tended a  cordial  invitation  to  attend  the  Assembly  on  Lake  Cha* 
tauqua,  for  which  trip  excursion  tickets  will  be  issued  gratis,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  grounds  opened  to  all. 

All  these  invitations,  so  generously  offered,  were  unanimously  ac- 
cepted with  many  thanks. 

President  Dr.  Wise,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Convention, 
appointed  Rev.  S.  Shulman  Assistant  Recording  Secretary. 

Dr.  L.  Mayer  then  offered  prayer  and  benediction,  and  the  opening 
session  was  adjourned. 


THURSDAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

Temple  B'rith  KooeshJ 
July  11, 1895.  \ 

The  second  session  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Conference  was  called  to 
order  at  10  o'clock  by  President  Dr.  Wise. 

The  minutes  of  the  first  session  were  read  and  approved. 

President  Wise  announced  the  appointment  of  the  three  Commit- 
tees on  the  annual  message,  as  follows : 

On  u  Missionary  Work  Among  the  Jews,"  Rabbis  I.  S.  Mose9,  J. 
Stolz,  and  L.  Mayer. 

On  sl  Our  Position  with  Respect  to  Our  Post-Biblical  and  Patristic 
Literatures  Considered  as  Religious  Authority,"  Rabbis  M.  Schle- 
singer,  E.  G.  Hirsch,  and  E.  Guttman. 
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On  "  Summer  School,"  Rabbis  H.  Berkowitz,  G.  Gottheil,  and  T. 
Shanfarber. 

Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi,  secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee,  pre- 
sented the  following  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Executive 
Board  for  the  year  beginning  July,  1894,  and  ending  July,  1895. 


Report    of   the    Secretary    of    the    Executive 
Committee  of  the  Central  Conference. 


Since  the  election  of  your  Executive  Committee  five  meetings 
have  been  held — one  in  Atlantic  City,  July  15, 1894 ;  one  in  New 
Orleans.  Deoember,  1894;  one  in  Rochester,  July  9, 1895,  and  two 
in  Cincinnati,  December,  1894,  and  May,  1895. 

Your  Executive  Committee  has  published,  during  the  year  '94-95, 
the  authorized  Year  Book  of  the  Conference  containing  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Washington,  Chicago  and  Atlantic  City  Conferences.  A 
copy  has  been  sent  to  every  member  of  the  Conference. 

The  Union  Prayer  Book,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  were  submitted  by  the 
Revision  and  Publication  Committees,  and  the  publication  of  the 
same  was  authorized  by  the  Executive  Officers,  thereby  carrying  out 
the  instruction  of  the  Conference. 

The  selection  of  the  city  for  thi9  year's  Conference,  which  was  left 
to  the  Executive  Board,  was  made  at  the  meeting  in  New  Orleans, 
where  Dr.  Landsberg  and  Mr.  Lo  wen  thai,  in  the  name  of  the  Jews 
of  Rochester,  heartily  invited  the  Conference  to  meet  in  Rochester, 
when  the  invitation  was  thankfully  accepted. 

The  following  is  the  detailed  account  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Board,  held  in  Rochester  Wednesday,  July  10,  at  11 
o'clock,  a.  m.  : 

The  Sixth  Annual  Conference  shall  be  opened  with  a  public  ses 
sion  Wednesday  evening  at  B:rith  Kodesh  Temple.    There  shall  be 
two  sessions  daily —in  the  morning  at  9:30,  and  in  the  afternoon 
at  2:30.  All  papers  shall  be  read  during  the  morning  and  afternoon 
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sessions  at  such  time  as  shall  be  assigned,  and  the  public  at  large 
invited. 

The  Conference  shall  be  guided  by  the  following  order  of  pro- 
ceedings : 

Opening  Session  at  Eight  O'Clock,  Temple  B'rith  Kodesh, 

at  Rochester,  Wednesday,  July  10. 

Anthem  ....  -  Temple  Choir. 

Invocation  ....        T)r  j  Aaron,  Buffalo. 

Address  of  Welcome      -  -  Dr.  M.  Landsberg,  Rochester. 

Response  -  Vice-President  Dr.  G.  Gottheil,  New  York. 

Hymn  -  Choir  and  Congregation. 

President's  Annual  Message      -  -    Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  Cincinnati. 

Appointment  of  Committees  -  -  By  President  Wise. 

"  Eulogy  and  Resolutions  in  memory  of  Rev.  Leon  Strauss," 

Dr.  I.  S.  Moses. 
Memorial  Resolutions  for  Rev.  H.  M.  Bien  -  Dr.  I.  L.  Leucht. 
Announcements  by  Chairman  of  Committee  of  Arrangements 

Dr.  Landsberg. 
Announcements  by  Secretary  -  Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi. 

Prayer  and  Benediction    -  Dr.  L.  Mayer,  Pittsburg 

Thursday   Mokxing,  July  11,  9:30. 

Opening   Prayer  -  -  Rabbi  Wm.  Rosen  an. 

Paper  on  "The  Scroll  of  the  Law/'  by  Prof.  Dr.G.  Deutsch,to  be  read 

at  11   o'clock  by  Prof.  Dr.  Mielziner. 

Reports  of  Officers— the  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Chairman  of  the 

Publication  Committee,  -  -  -  -    I.  S.  Moses. 

Reports  of  Standing  Committees  : 

On  "  Principles  for  Manual  of  Religious  Instruction/'  by 

Dr.  K.  Kohler,  Chairman 
On  "  Literature,"  by        -        -        Dr.  Louis  Grossman,  Chairman. 
On  "  Plan  of  Instruction,"  by        -         Dr.  M.  Mielziner,  Chairman. 
Committee  on  u  Union  Hymnal,"  by    -     Dr.  I.  S.  Moses,  Chairman. 
Committee  on  "  Ministers  Guide  and  Handbook,"  by  Dr.  G.  Gottheil. 

The  afternoon  sessions  shall  be  a  continuance  of  the  unfinished 
business  of  the  morning  session. 

The  paper  of  the  afternoon  session  shall  be  read  at  4  o'clock.  Sub- 
ject :  "  Philosophy  of  the  Reform  Movement  in  American  Judaism," 
by  Prof.  Dr.  E.  G,  Hirsch,  of  Chicago. 
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Friday  Morning,  July  12,  at  9 :  30. 

Reports  of  the  Committees  on  President's  Annual  Address,  viz. : 
Committee  on  "  Post-Biblical  Literature." 
On  "  Missionary  Efforts  Within  Judaism." 
On  "A  Jewish  Summer  Assembly  and  School. '' 
Paper  on  u  American  Judaica,"         -  -  Dr.  D.  Philipson. 

Paper  on  u  Missionary  Efforts  in  Judaism,"        -        Dr.  I.  8.  Moses. 
Paper  on  u  A  Jewish  Chautauqua,"  -  Dr.  H.  Berkowitz. 

Report  of  Committee  on  "  Formula  for  Reception  of 
Proselytes,"  by  -  -  Dr.  H.  Berkowitz,  Chairman. 

Unfinished  Business. 
Resolutions. 
All  resolutions  must  be  handed  to  the  Secretary  in  writing,  with 
at  least  two  signatures. 

Election  of  Officers  and  Executive  Committee. 
Appointment  of  Committee  on  Resolutions  of  Thanks. 

Conference  Service  Friday  Evening  at  7 :  30. 

Reading  of  Service,  -  -  -  Dr.  M.  Landsberg. 

Conference  Sermon,        -  Dr.  S.  Sale. 

Anthem,         ......      Temple  Choir. 

Sabbath  Morning,  July  13,  Conference  Service  at  10:30. 

Reading  of  Service,  -  -  -  Dr.  M.  Landsberg. 

Prayer,     -----  Rabbi   T.  Shanfarber. 

Conference  Lecture,  -  -  Dr.  Adolph  Moses. 

Reading  of  Resolutions,  -  -  Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi. 

Benediction,  .....      Dr.  I.  M.  Wise. 

It  was  decided  that  (he  resolution  passed  by  the  Executive  Board 
in  Atlantic  City,  requiring  applicants  for  membership  to  send  in  a 
written  petition,  be  strictly  enforced. 

The  resignation  of  Rev.  E.  Eberson  was  received,  and  accepted 
with  regret. 

Communications  from  Rev.  M.  Eppstein,  of  Ligonier,  Ind.,  and 
J.  Jacobson,  of  Natchez,  were  received  and  favorably  acted  upon. 

It  was  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Executive  Board  that  all 
members  in  arrears  for  two  years  or  more  shall  be  dropped  from  the 
roll  of  membership  if  their  dues  be  not  paid  by  September,  1895. 
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The  Treasurer  was  instructed  to  carry  out  the  resolution  of  the 
Board  by  notifying  members  to  that  effect 

It  was  unanimously  decided  that  all  matters  pertaining  to  indi- 
gent ministers  be  referred  to  the  incoming  Executive  Committee. 

A  communication  from  Rev.  Chumaceiro  was  referred  to  the 
Secretary  with  instruction  to  make  appropriate  reply  to  the  same. 

Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi, 

Recording  Secretary. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  received  and  adopted.  The 
order  of  proceedings  for  the  guidance  of  the  Conference  set  forth 
therein  was  concurred  in  and  ordered  endorsed. 

Dr.  Hecht,  Treasurer,  presented  his  annual  report  which  after 
reading  was  received  and  referred  to  following  Auditing  Committee : 
Drs.  I.  L.  Leucht,  E.  6.  Hirsh  and  S.  Sale. 


Treasurer's  Report. 

FOR  THE   YEAR   ENDING  JULY  THE    1ST,   1895. 

To  the  Central  Con  fere  tire  of  American  Rabbis. 

Brethren  : — I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  to  you  my 
Second  Annual  Report  as  Treasurer  of  the  Conference,  and  bespeak 
for  it,  as  for  the  informations  and  suggestions,  accompaning  the 
same  your  earnest  consideration. 

membership. 

July  1, 1895,  Number  of  Members  enrolled  124 

New  Members  elected  during  the  year  12 

136 

Resigned  during  the  year 1 

Died  during  the  year  1 


o 

it 


July  1, 1895,  Number  of  Members  enrolled 134 
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Of  these  134  members 

1  is  exempt  from  paying. 

2  owe  dues  for  four  years. 
13  owe  dues  for  three  years. 
20  owe  dues  for  two  years. 
27  owe  dues  for  one  year. 
71  have  paid  up  to  date. 

134. 

13  have  paid  in  advance  for  the  ye'ar  1895-96. 

RECEIPTS. 

July  1,       1894.                Balance  on  hand             $  337  14 

July,           1894.    Dues  from  13  members  @  $  5  00 6500 

"                 "           "       "       6         "       @    10  00 60  00 

August,         "           "       "      8         "       @     5  00 40  00 

11              "          "       "       1  member               10  00 

September,    "           "       "       6  members  @     5  00 30  00 

"            "           '•       "       3         "        @    10  00 30  00 

"            "        Prom  Secretary  Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi ...  97  00 

"  "        From  Dr.  D.  Philipson,  dues  collected 

by  him     . .                          ...      15  00 

October,         "        Dues  from   5  members  @  $  5  00  25  00 

"           "       "       1  member                   10  00 

"              "           «       •!       J        «                        15  oo 

November,    u                  "       1        "                         5  00 

"            "           "       "       3  members  @    10  00  30  00 

December,     "           "       u       4        "                        25  00 

February,    1895        "       "       1  member 5  00 

March,          "           "       "       1        "                        5  00 

May,             "           u       "       2  members®     5  00 10  00 

11                 "           u       "      3        "         @    10  00 30  00 

"                 "           "       u       2        "         @    15  00 30  00 

"                 "           "       "       1  member                   20  00 

June,             "           "       "     11  members  @     500 5500 

"                 "           "       "      9        "         @    10  00 90  00 

"                 "           u       "       2                  @    15  00 30  00 

Accrued  Interest  to  July  1, 1895 26  57 

Total $1,005  71 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 


July  15,  1894.     To  Rabbi  H.  Berkowitz,  Chairman   Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  for  Printing,  Etc $  19  80 

July  15,  1894.     To  Rabbi  J.  Voorsanger,  expenses  of  Edi- 
torial Committee  at  Cape  May       ...  100  00 

August  9, 1894.    To  Swain  &  Tate,  for  Printing  Receipts 1  00 

August  31, 1894.    To  Postage  and  Stationary  to  date 2  76 

November  24, 1894.     To  Dr.  A.  Guttman,  expenses  incurred 

as  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Hymn-Book 6  10 

November    26,  1894.      To    Leo   Wise  &  Co.    Advertising 

Union  Prayer  Book 7  65 

November  26,  1894.     To  Rabbi  J.  Voorsanger  Additional 

Expenses 71  65 

March  7, 1895.      To  the  Bloch  Publishing  and  Printing  Co . .  12  29 
June  10, 1895.    To  Postage  from  August  31,  1894  to  date. ...  3  26 
June  10,  .1895.    To  Stationary  from  August  31, 1894  to  date . .  1  50 
June  20,  1894.    To  Bank  for  Collections  of  Checks   De- 
posited   1  50 

June  26, 1895.    To  Postage  and  Stationary  to  date 1  25 


Total  of  Disbursements $228  76 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  Receipts  for  the  year $1,095  71 

Total  Disbursements  for  the  year     228  76 

July  1,  1895.    Balance  on  hand 866  95 

I  am  happy  to  report  that,  in  consequence  of  the  more  business- 
like method,  adopted  at  the  Conference,  held  at  Alantic  City,  the 
receipts  during  the  year  have  largely  reduced  the  indebtness  of  our 
members.  On  July  1st,  of  this  year  the  amount  outstanding  is  in 
the  aggregate  about  $550.00  as  against  $1,070.00,  a  year  ago. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  at  this 
session  to  establish  the  fund  for  superannuated  ministers,  by  set- 
ting aside  such  part  of  the  capital,  as  may  seem  wise  and  proper  to 
you,  that  hereafter  the  Treasurer  be  required  to  credit  one-half  of 
each  member's  annual  dues  to  said  Fund,  and  that  said  Fund  be 
safely  and  advantageously  invested. 

The  Treasurer  should  be  required  to  give  a  bond,  in  such  sum  as 
may  be  stipulated  by  the  Conference. 
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In  my  extensive  correspondence  with  members  of  the  Conference, 
I  have  learned  that  some  have  sent  their  dues  to  Cincinnati,  but  as 
I  was  not  advised  of  the  fact  I  could  not  credit  their  account  in  my 
book. 

Bills,  sent  to  Rbv.  A.  Posman,  Danville,  Pa.  and  to  Rev.  A. 
jAcoBr,  Washington,  D.  C,  were  returned  to  me  as  unclaimed. 

Rev.  L.  Schrieber,  of  Alexandria,  La.,  wants  to  resign,  for  the 
reason  that  he  received  no  Year-Book,  no  Prayer-Book,  nor  anything 
else  except  a  Bill,  part  of  which  he  disclaims.  He  has  paid  up  to 
July  1, 1895,  since  the  above  was  written. 

A  similar  claim  is  made  by  the  Rev.  L.  Freudenthal,  of  Trinidad, 
Colo. 

The  name  of  Rev.  M.  Messing,  of  Indianapolis,  appears  on  the 
list  of  members,  printed  in  the  last  Year-Book,  but  as  it  does  not 
appear  in  the  list,  which  I  received  after  I  was  elected  Treasurer,  he 
has  received  no  bill  from  me,  nor  could  I  send  him  one  now,  as  I  do 
not  know  when  he  became  a  member.  I  should  like  to  have  this 
matter  attended  to  by  the  Conference 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  return  to  you  my  thanks  for  the  honor 
you  have  bestowed  on  me  in  making  me  the  Custodian  of  the  Funds 
of  the  Conference  for  two  years,  and  fondly  trust  that  my  successor 
in  office  may  find  his  task  as  pleasant  as  I  have  found  it  to  be. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  Hecht, 

Treasurer. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  was  now  presented 
and  read  by  its  Secretary,  Rabbi  Jos.  Stolz.  On  motion  the  report 
was  received  and  referred  to  the  following  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Chair : 

Drs.  D.  Philipson,  I.  Aaron  and  Rabbi  I.  Joseph. 

On  motion  duly  carried  the  Committee  was  instructed  to  engage 
an  expert  accountant,  who  together  with  Rabbi  Loewenheim,  of 
Chicago,  shall  examine  the  financial  part  of  the  Publication  Com- 
mittee's  report. 
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Report  of  Publication  Committee. 

Rochester,  July  11, 1895. 

To  the  Hon.  President  ond  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Robbie: 

It  is  with  great  joy  and  satisfaction  that  the  Publication  Com- 
mittee report  to  you  that  since  the  last  session  of  the  Conference, 
both  volumes  one  and  two  of  the  Union  Prayer- Book  have  been 
printed  and  circulated,  and  are  now  in  use  in  fifty-five  of  the  most 
prominent  congregations  of  the  United  States,  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  and  from  Mobile  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  The 
manuscript  as  adopted  at  the  Atlantic  City  Conference  and  revised 
by  the  Editorial  Committee,  was  again  repeatedly  subjected  to  the 
most  scrutinizing  revision  by  various  members  of  your  Committee. 
The  task  that  devolved  upon  your  Committee  was  not  simply  the 
making  of  contracts  for  paper,  printing  and  binding ;  nor  was  our 
onlv  difficulty  the  financial  embarassment  involved  in  our  having  to 
make  without  a  dollar  on  hand  contracts  amounting  to  thousands 
of  dollars  with  men  who  had  to  be  paid  for  their  work  and  material 
before  the  book  was  put  on  the  market.  We  had  also  to  do  the  final 
editorial  work,  to  revise  and  arrange  every  page,  to  write  and  rewrite 
prayers,  translations,  responsive  readings  and  scriptural  selections, 
to  condense  and  expand,  to  read  proof  and  attend  to  countless 
details  involving  an  expenditure  of  much  time  and  energy. 

It  was  no  small  labor  to  publish  the  two  volumes  within  a  single 
year ;  but  our  compensation  is  the  fact  that  a  work  of  historic  im- 
portance has  been  completed,  that  a  beginning  has  at  last  been 
made  in  getting  men,  who  from  a  strong  sense  of  individuality  held 
aloof  from  each  other  to  co-operate  for  the  consummation  of  an 
imperative  need,  that  the  book  has  been  adopted  by  the  mother 
congregations  of  the  four  principal  rituals  in  this  country,  and  that 
the  day  seems  not  far  distant  when  practically  all  the  congregations 
in  the  land  will  use  the  same  Prayer-Book,  and  American  Israel  thus 
held  together  by  the  spiritual  bond  of  uniform  prayers  will  grow 
into  a  firmer  union  and  a  broader  fellowship.  When  this  ritual  will 
be  used  in  every  city  of  the  Union,  the  Jews  of  this  country  will  be 
bound  together  by  an  internal  bond  so  strong  that  they  will  be 
better  able  to  resist  attacks  from  without,  and  will  be  more  ready  to 
co-operate  for  the  promotion  of  undertakings  necessary  for  the 
advancement  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  Judaism  in  America;  and 
therefore  we  deem  it  an  event  of  unusual  importance  to  report  at 
this  session  of  the  Conference  the  final  completion  and  publication 
of  the  Union  Prayer-Book. 
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Though  the  first  volume  has  appeared  scarcely  two 'months  ago, 
the  Union  Prayer-Book  has  already  been  adopted  by  the  following 
Congregations : 


B'nai  Jeshurun, 

Temple  Emanuel, 

Beth  El  Congregation, 

Rodef  Sholom, 

Temple  Emanuel, 

B'nai  Israel, 

Tiffereth  Israel, 

Zion, 

Adas  Israel, 

Baltimore  Hebrew  Cogregation, 

Emanuel, 

Beth  El, 

Congregation, 

Congregation, 

Congregation, 

Congregation, 

Shaarai  Shomayim, 

Ohev  Sholom, 

Ohev  Sholom, 

Ohev  Sholom. 

Ohev  Sholom, 

Ohev  Sholom, 

Ohev  Sholom, 

Congregation, 

Congregation, 

Congregation, 

Congregation, 

B'nai  Sholom, 

B'nai  Sholom, 

B'nai  Sholom, 

B'nai  Sholom, 

B'nai  Sholom. 

B'nai  Sholom, 

B'nai  Sholom, 

B'nai  Sholom, 

B'nai  Sholom, 

B'nai  Sholom, 

Congregation, 

B'nai  Israel, 

B'nai  Israel, 

B'nai  Israel, 

B'nai  Israel, 

B'nai  Israel, 

B'nai  Israel, 

B'nai  Israel, 


Cincinnati,  0. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Philadelphia. 
San  Francisco. 
Cincinnati. 
Cleveland. 
Buffalo, 
Louisville. 
Baltimore. 
Milwaukee. 
Detroit. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Monroe,  La. 
Brookhaven,  Miss. 
Evansville,  Ind. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Port  Gibson,  Miss. 
Toledo,  O. 
Selma,  Ala. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Columbus,  0. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Meridian,  Miss. 
Columbus,  Miss. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Quincy,  111. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Portsmouth,  O. 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 
Youngstown,  0. 
Anniston,  Ala. 
Akron,  0. 
Henderson,  Ky. 
Greenville,  Miss. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Jefferson,  Tex. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Barnesville,  Ga. 
La  fa  vet  te,  Ind. 
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B'nai  Israel,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

B'nai  Israel,  Boston,  Mass. 

B'nai  Israel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

B'nai  Israel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

(And  about  ten  others  whose  names  we  cannot  furnish  at  this 
moment.) 

The  book  is  thus  introduced  in  twenty-four  states,  viz. :  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Conneticut,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Missouri, 
Illinois,  California,  (ieorgia,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Kentucky, 
Alabama,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Texas. 

Volume  II  containing  the  prayers  for  the  New  Year  and  the  Day 
of  Atonement  appeared  in  September,  1894,  based  on  the  printed 
manuscript  adopted  at  Chicago  and  revised  at  Atlantic  City.  5,382 
copies  were  printed  and  bound  of  which  5,179  copies  were  sold 
leaving  but  203  copies  on  hand.  A  new  edition  should  therefore  be 
issued  at  once  and  we  would  recommend  that  the  Conference  order 
a  second  edition  of  1,000  copies  to  be  printed  and  bound. 

Volume  I  containing  the  prayers  for  the  Sabbath,  the  three 
festivals,  week-days  and  other  occassions  appeared  in  May,  1895, 
based  on  the  manuscript  adopted  at  New  York  and  revised  at 
Atlantic  City.  We  printed  an  edition  of  15,000,  binding  13,500  and 
leaving  1,500  unbound.  Of  the  bound  copies  5,244  have  been  dis- 
tributed leaving  a  balance  of  8,256  copies. 

The  cost  of  Volume  II  was  : 

Printing  $  1,178  30 

Binding  1,142  30 

Paper        402  00 

Stamps  32  00 

Advertising  9  92 

Total  .$  2,764  52 

The  cost  of  Volume  I  was : 

Printing $1,710  10 

Binding 3,411  39 

Paper  1,092  00 

Stamps 22  00 

$  6,235  49 

Sundry    expenses    connected    with    the    publication    of 
Volumes  I  and  II  for  which  we  submit  an  itemized 
account $     206  77 

Cost  of  Printing  and  Binding  the  ritual  for  the  New  Year 
and  Day  of  Atonement  rejected  at  the  Chicago  meet- 
ing     ...     1,861  32 

Total $11,068  10 
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We  have  received  from  the  sale  of  Volume  II $  2,801  10 

Volume  I 6,664  09 


Total . .  $  9,465  28 

And  thus  we  owe  but  $1,602.82  with  a  stock  on  hand  valued  a 
$8,700.45. 

We  brought  along  all  our  account-books  and  beg  the  Conference 
to  appoint  an  Auditing  Committee  to  subject  them  to  a  careful 
examination. 

From  the  account  submitted  from  the  certainty  that  many  other 
congregations  will  in  the  near  future  adopt  the  ritual  and  from  the 
further  fact  that  the  book  will  be  handled  solely  by  the  Conference 
and  no  outside  individual  or  corporation  will  receive  any  profit 
from  its  sale,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Conference  will  soon  have  ji 
surplus  at  its  disposal  and  will  be  able  to  accomplish  tasks  germane 
to  its  sphere  which  heretofore  it  was  unable  to  accomplish  through 
lack  of  funds. 

We  deem  it  advisable  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Conference  to 
this,  and  as  a  basis  of  discussion  would  suggest  that  for  the  next 
five  years  the  Conference  set  aside  one-half  of  this  money  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  fund  for  the  support  of  superanuated  Rabbis,  and 
that  the  other  half  be  used  as  a  working-fund. 

1.  For  organizing  missionary  work  to  the  Jews. 

2.  For  the  publication  of  the  following  literature. 
a.  A  Union  Hymn-Book. 

6.  A  Minister's  Hand-Book. 

c.  A  cheap  edition  of  the  English  Bible. 

d.  An  annual  collection  of  sermons  expounding  the  funda- 
mental doctrines,  aspirations,  hopes,  needs,  duties  of  the  Jews. 
This  would  give  the  American  people  an  idea  of  the  content  of 
modern  Judaism  It  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  small  Jewish 
communities  and  some  of  the  sermons  especially  adopted  to  that 
purpose  could  be  circulated  as  tracts  at  a  very  slight  expense. 

We  invite  your  earnest  consideration  of  these  suggestions  and 
would  recommend  the  re-appointment  of  a  Publication  Committee. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 

Isaac  S.  Moses,  Chairman 
G.  Gottheil, 
Max.  Heller, 
S.  Hecht, 

Joseph  Stolz,  Secretary. 

Committee. 

The  reports  of  the  various  committees  on  "  Manual  of  Religious 
Instruction  "  were  now  called  for. 

The  sub-committee  on  "  Principles,"  owing  to  the  absence  of  Dr. 
K.  Kohler,  Chairman,  was  unable  to  report. 
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The  sub-committee  on  "  Literature,"  whose  Chairman,  Dr.  L. 
Grossman  was  not  present,  were  not  ready  to  report. 

Prof.  Dr.  M.  Mielziner,  Chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on  "  Plan 
of  Instruction,"  presents  the  work  of  his  Committee  in  the  sub- 
joined report,  the  reading  of  which  is  postponed  to  the  afternoon 
session,  because  the  time  set  for  the  reading  of  the  paper,  "  The 
Scroll  of  the  Law,"  by  Prof.  Dr.  G.  Deutsch,  had  come. 

Plan  of  Instruction  in  the  Jewish  Sabbath-School. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  in  Session  at  Rochester}  N.  Y.  : 

Gentlemen  : — Your  Committee,  appointed  to  submit  a  "  Plan  of 
Religious  Instruction  in  the  Sabbath  School,"  beg  leave  to  report: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Rabbinical  Literary  Association,  held  in  the 
year  1880  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  resolutions  having  reference 
to  instruction  in  the  Sabbath-school  were  passed.  Taking  those 
resolutions  as  a  basis,  the  Hebrew  Sabbath-School  Union,  which  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  work  of  our  Sabbath- 
Schools  throughout  America,  published  some  years  ago  an  elabo- 
rate plan  for  a  five  years'  course  of  instruction  in  the  Sabbath- 
School,  and  a  two  Years'  course  for  Post-Confirmation  Classes.  As 
this  plan  has  proved  to  be  very  practical  and  useful  in  several  Sab- 
bath-Schools that  adopted  it,  we  have  consulted,  and  in  great  part 
followed  it,  in  making  our  present  report. 

In  addition  we  beg  leave  to  submit  also  a  "  Plan  of  a  Course  of 
Studies  for  Normal  Classes  for  the  Training  of  Sabbath-School 
Teachers."  After  these  preparatory  remarks,  we  respectfully  recom- 
mend to  the  Central  Conference  the  adoption  of  the  following  reso- 
lutions, a9  well  as  of  the  subsequent  plans  of  instruction: 

A. — Resolutions. 

1.  We  regard  it  to  be  a  sacred  duty  incumbent  upon  every  Jewish 
community  to  organize  and  support  a  Sabbath-School  for  the  relig- 
ious instruction  of  their  children. 

2.  The  branches  of  instruction  in  the  Sabbath-School  shall  be  : 

a.  Biblical  and  Post-Biblical  History. 

b.  Religious  and  moral  doctrines  of  Judaism. 

c.  Bible  reading  in  English. 

d.  Hebrew  reading  and  Translation. 

e.  Instruction  in  religions  singing,  having  in  view  the  prepara- 

tion of  the    youth   for  participation   in   congregatioi  al 
singing. 
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3.  Every  Sabbath-School  is  to  be  organized  with  at  least  three 
grades,  with  subdivisions  into  classes,  according  to  the  number,  age 
and  capacity  of  the  pupils. 

4.  The  age  of  children  to  attend  Sabbath-School  shall  be  from 
eight  years  and  upwards. 

^  5.  The  course  of  instruction  is  to  comprise  five  years.  In  addi- 
tion, one  year's  preparation  for  confirmation,  and  a  two  years'  course 
for  Post-Confirmation  classes. 

6.  The  weekly  sessions  should  be  opened  with  religious  exercises, 
consisting  of  prayer,  hymn,  and  a  sermonette  by  the  Principal,  or 
by  one  of  the  Teachers. 

B. — Course  of  Studies  and  Plan  op  Instruction  in 

Sabbath-School. 

The  First  Year.— Primary  Class. 

I.  Biblical  History. — Oral  instruction  in  the  narratives  contained 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

II.  Judaism. — The  ethical  instruction  is  here  to  be  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Biblical  History,  by  briefly  deducing  and  explaining 
the  moral  lessons  contained  in  each  narrative,  and  applying  them 
to  the  different  relations  of  life  within  the  sphere  of  the  child's  com- 
prehension. Short  and  impressive  Bible  verses,  having  reference  to 
those  lessons,  are  to  be  memorized  by  letting  them  be  repeated  by 
the  whole  class.  Short  and  childlike  prayers  for  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  grace  at  meals  are  to  be  learned  by  heart. 

III.  Hebrew. — The  elements  of  Hebrew  reading. 

THE  8ECOND  YEAR — FIRST  INTERMEDIATE  CLASS. 

L  Biblical  History. — Finish  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Eook  of 
Joshua. 

II.  Judaism. — The  method  of  utilizing  the  Biblical  History  for 
the  ethical  instruction  is  to  be  continued.  The  Ten  Commandments 
and  the  passage  of  Leviticus  XIX,  1-4;  9-18;  30-37,  are  briefly  to 
be  explained  and  memorized.  At  the  approach  of  every  Jewish  fes- 
tival explain  its  name  and  significance,  and  memorize  the  names  of 
the  months  of  the  Jewish  Calendar. 

III.  Hebrew.  —  Practice  correct  and  fluent  reading.  Translate 
easy  passages  of  the  Prayer-book,  as : 

pop,  ranw,  mp,  "  ybv\  writes  p* 

THE    THIRD  YEAR — SECOND  INTERMEDIATE   CLASS. 

I.  Biblical  History.— The  Judges ;  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom to  its  division. 

II.  Judaism.— Oral  explanation  of  Duties  to  God  and  to  Parents. 
Corresponding  Bible  verses  are  to  be  memorized. 
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III.  Reading  from  the  Bible  in  English.  Selected  chapters  of 
Deuteronomy,  besides  selections  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 

IV.  Hebrew. — Reading  exercises  continued.  Translate  the  three 
Benedictions  of  the  evening  service  (U.  Prayer-book,  p.  25) ;  the 
two  Benedictions  preceding  the  Sh'ma  of  the  Morning  service  (U. 
Prayer-book,  p.  59  and  61)  ;  the  Bible  verses  and  Benedictions  before 
and  after  the  reading  from  the  Torah  (  U.  Prayer-book,  pages  96,  97, 
98,100,101). 

THE  FOURTH   YEAR — JUNIOR  CLASS. 

I.  Biblical  History.— History  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah 
to  their  respective  overthrow  by  Assyria  and  Babylon. 

II.  Judaism. — The  divisions  of  the  Bible  and  the  names  and  gen- 
eral contents  of  its  books.  The  holy  seasons  and  fuller  explanations 
of  their  significance.  The  duties  to  our  fellow-men  and  to  our- 
selves, based  on  Bible  verses,  and  illustrated  by  Biblical  history,  as 
well  as  by  beautiful  sayings  of  the  ancient  Rabbis. 

III.  Bible  Reading.— Read  and  explain  some  of  the  following 
Psalms :  Ps.  1,  8,  15,  19,  20,  23,  24,  27,  29,  30,  32,  33, 34, 51, 65, 67, 78, 
84,  90-92,  95,  100,  103-107,  111-118,  121,  122, 139, 145-148. 

IV.  Hebrew. — Translate  some  important  passages  of  Part  If.  of 
the  U.  Prayer-book  for  the  great  holidays,  as  : 

*  *\  and  UDte   imK    (pages  59  and  61).     HHK  ttTPTp    (page 

163),    vmjlj^  f?nO    (pages   181   and  183);   "pjj  UK  ^    (p.  185). 

As  far  as  possible,  translate,  besides,  from  Genesis,  Chapter  I.,  1,  to 

II.,  3 ;  Chapter  XII.,  1-9 ;  Chapter  XXII.,  1-19. 

THE  FIFTH  YEAR— 8ENIOR  CLASS. 

I.  History. — Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Post-Biblical  history  to  the 
Destruction  of  the  Second  Temple. 

II.  Judaism. — The  doctrines  concerning  God  and  our  relation  to 
Him  :  concerning  man,  his  dignity,  the  true  aim  of  his  life,  and  the 
immortality  of  his  soul,  and  concerning  Israel's  mission  and  hope 
for  humanity.  Besides,  full  instruction  on  Prayer  and  Public  Ser- 
v  ce,  and  on  religious  customs  and  practices  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.     The  Jewish  Calendar. 

III.  Bible  Reading.— Read  and  explain  selections  from  the  proph- 
ets, especially : 

Isaiah  I.,  1-20;  II.,  1-5;  V,l-24;  VI.,1-13;  VII.,  1-9;  XL,  1-9; 
XII.,  1  6;  XXXVIII.;  XXXIX.;  XL.,  1-26;  XLIII.,1-28;  XLIV., 
1-23;  LV.,  1-13;  LVIL,  1-14. 

Jeremiah  I.,  1-9  ;  II.,  1-19  ;  VIL,  21-34;  X.,  1-16;  X  VI.,  19-21 ; 
XVI L,  1-14 ;  XXV.,  1-14  ;  XXVL,  1-24 ;  XXX  ,  23-37; 

IV.  Hebrew.  —  Translate  Exodus  chapters  XIX,  XX.;  Leviticus 
XIX.,  1-1X;  31-37;  XXIII.  Combine  with  the  translation  the  ele- 
ments of  Hebrew  Grammar. 
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C. — Plan  op  Religious  Instruction  for  Post-Confirmation 

Classes. 

First  Year. 

Jewish  History.— Important  events  and  prominent  men  in  the 
period  from  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple  to  the  time  of 
Moses  Maimonides. 

Bible  Study.— Reading  and  explanation  of  poetical  parts  of  the 
Bible,  introduced  by  a  lecture  on  Biblical  poetry. 

Remark  :  The  following  chapters  are  especially  recommended  : 

The  song  at  the  Red  Sea  (Exodus,  XV.) ;  Balaam's  Involuntary 
Blessing  (Numbers,  XXIII.,  XXIV.) ;  Moses'  Last  Admonition  and 
Blessing  (Deuteronomy  XXXIL,  XXXIII.) ;  Deborah's  Song  (Judges 
V.);  Hannah's  Prayer  (1.  Samuel,  II.);  some  of  the  Psalms  col- 
lected in  the  "  Selections  from  the  Book  of  Psalms,"  published  bv 
the  Hebrew  Sabbath-School  Union  of  America ;  Job.  II1.-IX. ;  XXIX. 
XXXVIII. 

Second  Year. 

Jewish  History. — Important  events  and  prominent  men  in  the 
period  from  Moses  Maimonides  to  the  present  time. 

Bible  Study.—  Select  Passages  from  the  Prophets,  introduced  by 
some  lectures  on  the  Prophets  in  Israel  and  Judah. 

Rabbinical  Literature. — Read  and  explain  select  passages  from 
Pirke  Aboth. 

Remarks  :  For  select  passages  from  the  Prophets  and  Pirke 
Aboth  we  would  recommend  as  a  text-book,  "  Ethics  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,"  edited  by  Rabbis  I.  S.  and  Adolph  Moses,  and  published 
by  tne  Sabbath-School  Union. 

Some  lectures  on  Israel's  mission  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
also  on  "Doctrinal  Relations  on  Judaism  to  other  religions  of  the 
day." 

PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  NORMAL  CLASSES  FOR  THE   EDUCATION   AND 

TRAINING  OF  SABBATH-SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Only  graduates  from  the  Post-Confermation  class  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  members  of  the  Normal  Class. 

First  Year. 

I.  Survey  of  the  principal  events  of  the  Biblical  History  with 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  utilize  them  for  ethical  and  religious  in- 
structions in  the  various  classes  of  the  Sabbath-School. 

H.     The  map  of  Palestine  to  be  studied  with  special  reference  to 
the  important  localities  mentioned  in  Biblical  and  Post-Bibical  His- 
tory.    Thorough  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  topography  of 
Palestine  and  the  surrounding  countries  must  be  acquired. 
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III.  A  course  of  lectures  on  the  Jewish  Religion,  its  principles, 
doctrines  and  ritual  observances. 

Second  Year. 

I.  Survey  of  Post-Bibical  History  to  the  destruction  of  the  Second 
Temple. 

II.  Compositions  on  ethical  and  religious  topics  or  on  important 
periods  of  Jewish  History. 

II.  Lectures  on  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath- 
School,  its  organization,  its  proper  desclipine  and  the  best  method 
of  instruction. 

IV.  During  the  last  three  months  of  the  second  year,  the  members 
of  the  normal  class  shall  practice  the  art  of  instruction  by  teaching 
under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  teacher  in  the  primary  and  in- 
termediate classes  of  a  Sabbath-School. 

Certificate. 

Candidates  having  successfully  passed  through  the  two  years, 
course  of  instruction,  and  having  given  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
pedagogical  ability,  as  well  hs  of  their  moral  and  religious  earnest- 
ness, are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  superintending  Rabbi  a  certifi- 
cate authorizing  them  to  teach  in  a  Jewish  Sabbath-School. 

In  conclusion,  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Conference  to  give 
its  support  and  sanction  to  the  Sabbath-School  Union,  and  urge 
upon  our  individual  members,  ministers  of  congregations,  to  exert 
their  influence  towards  having  their  Sabbath-Schools  join  the  Union. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Dr.  M.  Mielziner, 
Dr.  David  Philipson, 
Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi. 
The  Committee  On  Plans  of  Instruction  in  H.  S.  &. 

Dr.  Aaron,  of  Buffalo,  is  given  the  floor  to  read  this  paper  an- 
nounced by  the  Chair. 

The  reading  of  the  paper,  the  "Scroll  of  the  Law,"  (See  Appendix) 
is  followed  by  a  discussion  in  which  Prof.  M.  Mielziner  and  Rev.  I. 
L.  Leucht  take  part. 

Prof.  Mielziner  calls  attention  to  an  authority  not  mentioned  in 
the  paper,  viz. :  Elijah  Halevy,  16th  century,  Constantinople,  and 
makes  an  argument  for  the  retention  of  the  use  of  the  Scroll  in 
preference  to  a  printed  book,  both  because  the  former  has  in  the 
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past  proven  a  protection  against  interpolations  and  is  also  an  affec- 
tive living  symbol  to-,day.    For  remarks  in  detail  see  appendix. 

Rabbi  I.  Leucht  calls  attention  to  a  book  nat?  nSD^D  1BD  in 
which  the  whole  matter  treated  of,  is  freely  discussed. 

The  regular  order  of  proceedings  is  now  resumed  when  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  "  Union  Hymn-Book  "  is  presented  and  read 
by  its  secretary,  Rabbi  Jos.  Stolz. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  placed  before  the  Con- 
ference for  deliberation. 

A  motion  was  now  carried  that  the  privilege  of  the  floor  be 
granted  to  Rev.  Alois  Kaiser,  President  of  the  Cantors  Association 
of  America,  who  then  delivered  a  stirring  address  on  the  need  of 
Jewish  music  in  the  divine  service. 

Report  of  Committer  on  Union  Hymn-Book. 


Your  committee,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  task  to  report  on  a 
Hymn-Book,  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  have  collected  and  ar- 
ranged a  large  number  of  hymns  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
divine  worship  in  Jewish  congregations.  The  hymns  selected  have 
been  taken  from  the  existing  Hymn-Books  in  present  use  in  Jewish 
congregations,  as  well  as  from  the  translations  of  Psalms  and  other 
Bihl  ical  passages,  put  in  meter  and  hymn-form  by  non-Jewish  writers. 

The  tunes  to  about  a  hundred  of  these  hymns  have  bee#n  selected, 
arranged  and  composed  by  the  Society  of  American  Cantors.  These 
tunes  are  so  simple  as  to  enable  the  congregation  to  join  in  the 
singing,  and  so  replete  with  traditional  melodies  and  reminiscenses 
as  to  lend  to  our  service  a  peculiar  Jewish  character. 

In  addition  to  the  hymns  for  which  tunes  have  been  provided,  we 
have  selected  a  considerable  number  of  hymns,  poems  and  anthems, 
of  which  the  text  only  will  be  printed.  Many  of  these  selections  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  congregational  singing,  they  may  be  used  for 
private  devotion  and  edification. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need  existing  in  many  congregations  for 
such  a  Hymn-Book,  your  committee  recommend  that  the  work  they 
herewith  present  to  you  should  be  adopted  at  this  meeting  of  the 
Ton  fere  nee,  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  Publication  Committee; 
that  it  be  known  as  the  Union  Hymn-Book  for  Jewish  Worship,  and 
be  given   to  the  Publication  Committee  with  power  to  print  five 
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thousand  copies  uniformly  with  our  previous  publications,  and  that 
the  price,  bound  in  cloth,  should  not  exceed  fifty  cents  per  copy. 

Your  committee  could  not  have  accomplished  their  task  without  the 
aid  of  the  Editorial  Committee  of  the  Society  of  American  Cantors. 
These  have  not  only  found  the  tunes  best  adapted  to  Jewish  con- 
gregational singing,  but  have  wisely  counseled  us  in  the  selection  of 
texts  on  the  ground  of  musical  fitness.  Special  thanks  are  due 
these  gentlemen  for  their  co-operation  and  their  valuable  and  loving 
efforts  towards  the  improvement  of  our  divine  worship. 

Division  of  labor  has  proven  so  successful  in  gathering  the 
material  for  this  book,  that  we  would  recommend  the  employment 
of  the  same  method  in  regard  to  its  publication,  viz. :  that  the  edi- 
torial and  mechanical  work  of  the  musical  portion  of  the  book  be 
entrusted  to  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Society  of  American 
Cantors,  while  our  Publication  Committee  take  charge  of  the  rest 
In  justice  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Society  of  American  Cantors,  we 
deem  it  our  duty  to  append  the  report  of  the  Rev.  Alois  Kaiser 
in  reference  to  the  work  performed  by  them. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Isaac  S.  Moses, 
Joseph  Stolz, 
A.  Norden, 

Committe  on  Hymn-Books. 

Society  of  American  Cantors. 

Baltimore,  July  8, 1895. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  America* 
Rabbis: 

Reverehp  Sirs  :— On  the  13th  of  July,  1894  the  Central  Con- 
ference of  American  Rabbis  at  its  session  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
passed  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  invite 
the  Cantors'  Association  of  America  to  co-operate  with  them  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ritual  and  Editorial  Committees,  in  providing 
the  music  for  such  parts  of  the  U.  P.  B.  as  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Ritual  Committee. 

Resolved.  Section  2.  That  as  soon  as  the  Committee  has  agreed 
upon  the  text  (of  the  hymns),  the  same  shall  be  turned  over  to  the 
Cantors'  Association  with  the  request  to  prepare  the  music.  There- 
fore, that  both  text  and  music,  be  presented  to  the  next  Conference 
for  adoption. 

The  Prayer-Book  did  not  leave  the  presB  until  a  very  late  date, 
and  the  texts  which  the  Cantors  were  to  set  to  music  did  not  reach 
them  until  the  middle  of  August.  This  was  entirely  too  late  to 
permit  them  to  undertake  the  contemplated  work,  as  the  muBic,  if  it 
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appeared  at  all,  had  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  ohoirs  by  the  16th  of 
September,  at  the  latest,  to  enable  them  to  rehearse  the  same. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Publication  Com- 
mittee of  the  Central  Conference,  however,  the  Cantors  were  in- 
duced to  issue  a  pamphlet  containing  the  music  to  those  texts  of  the 
Prayer-Book  to  which  music  could  not  be  found  in  any  of  the  publi- 
cations of  Jewish  music  then  extant,  and  to  indicate  the  books  in 
which  the  music  for  the  remaining  portions  could  be  found. 

The  Cantors  reluctantly  complygd  with  this  request,  knowing  full 
well  that  little  of  permanent  value  could  be  prepared  in  so  short  a 
time.  Aside  of  this  the  Cantors,  not  having  been  in  possession  of  a 
complete  copy  of  the  Prayer-Book  could  not  possibly  determine  the 
exact  treatment  the  texts  would  require.  But  upon  the  assurance 
of  the  Chairman  that  only  a  temporary  pamphlet  was  expected  to 
satisfy  immediate  wants,  and  that  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of 
the  same  should  be  published  in  the  future,  the  task  was  under- 
taken. 

Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  all  co-laborers  the  pamphlet  met 
with  great  success,  both  in  its  sale  and  in  the  appreciation  of  its 
contents.    Letters  of  the  most  congratulatory  character  reached  the 

Sublishers  from  all  directions.  The  Chairman  of  the  Publication 
ommittee  of  the  Central  Conference,  the  Rev.  Dr.  I.  8.  Moses,  tele- 
graphed :  "Music  a  great  success/'  and  in  a  letter  of  September  the 
19th  he  writes:  "I  can  not  sufficiently  thank  you  for  your  able 
work.  By  this  feat  you  have  demonstrated  the  usefulness  of  the 
Cantors'  Association."  The  Rev.  Dr.  L.  Hecht,  in  a  letter  of  October 
the  12th,  says:  "I  have  used  the  music  during  the  recent  Holy 
days — that  for  Rosh-Hashanah  especially  is  very  effective — the 
gentlemen  who  produced  the  work  in  the  short  time  given  them, 
deserve  much  credit,  and  I  wish  to  express  to  you  and  to  them  my 
appreciation." 

We  may  be  permitted  to  quote  one  other  of  the  many  congratu- 
latory letters  received,  namely  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Kohler,  who 
says  under  date  of  September  26th:  "Since  I  have  heard  your 
music  for  the  New  Year's  service  at  our  choir  rehearsal,  I  feel  in  duty 
bound  to  tender  you  my  hearty  congratulations  upon  the  successful 
achievement  of  a  work  which,  I  have  no  boubt,  will  redound  to  the 
glory  of  American  Judaism  and  make  our  service  more  impressive 
than  it  ever  was.  I  am  under  lasting  obligations  to  you  for  this 
work,  I  wish  you  could  hear  our  choir  sing  it." 

Encouraged  by  this  success  the  Cantors  will  continue  their  labors 
in  this  direction,  and  revise,  enlarge  and  complete  the  work.  As  it 
is  intended  that  this  work  shall  be  of  lasting  value,  considerable 
time  is  being  consumed  in  its  completion,  but  the  assurance  is  here 
given,  that  neither  time  nor  labor  is  spared  to  make  the  work 
satisfactory. 

As  to  the  resolution  requesting  the  Cantors  to  furnish  hymn 
tunes  to  the  forthcoming  Hymn-Book,  we  beg  to  say :  that  we  have 
selected  a  number  of  melodies,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  care- 
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fully  adopted  by  classical  composers.    The  original  contributions 
have  been  thoroughly  examined.    Of  traditional  melodies  only  Buch 
have  been  selected  as  were  found  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
On  behalf  of  the  Society  of  Cantors. 

Respectfully, 

Alios  Kaiser,  President 

It  was  moved  by  Rabbi  Heller  of  New  Orleans,  and  seconded  by 
Rabbi  Rosenau,  of  Baltimore,  that  when  the  Union  Hymnal  is 
published  half  of  the  net  profits  shall  go  to  the  Society  of  American 
Cantors.  With  consent  of  the  Conference  this  motion  was  sub- 
sequently withdrawn. 

On  the  matter  of  publishing  the  Hymnal  a  warm  discussion  now 
ensued,  participated  in  by  Rabbis  E.  6.  Hirsch,  G.  Gottheil,  I.  M. 
Wise  and  I.  L.  Leucht.  It  was  finally  rounded  up  by  Rabbi  Wise 
moving  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Union  Hymnal  be 
referred  back  to  the  same  committee  with  instructions  that  only 
a  selection  of  twenty  hymns  be  presented  to  the  Conference,  and 
that  only  such  hymns  be  selected  as  are  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Union  Prayer-Book.    Dr.  Landsberg  seconded  the  motion. 

Pending  the  discussion,  it  being  12:30  the  Conference  took  a 
recess  until  2  :  30  p.  m. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON— ADJOURNED  SESSION. 

The  adjourned  session  of  the  Conference  was  resumed  at  three 
o'clock. 

Dr.  Philipson  moves  an  amendment  to  Rabbi  Wise's  motion,  that 
the  Hymn-Book  Committee  be  requested  to  send  proofs  of  all 
selections,  both  text  and  music,  to  each  member  of  the  Conference, 
and  solicit  suggestions  to  be  forwarded  by  a  certain  time  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  after  all  suggestions  are  in,  to  duly 
consider  the  same  and  report  the  whole  matter  to  the  next  Con* 
ference.    Dr.  Wise  accepts  the  amendment  as  offered. 
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Rev.  Sparger  and  Dr.  E.  6.  Hirsch  discuss  favorably  the  motion  as 
amended,  when  the  previous  question  is  put  and  carried,  whereupon 
the  original  motion  as  amended  is  acted  upon  and  unanimously 
carried. 

A  motion  made  by  Dr.  Sale,  seconded  by  Dr.  Landsberg,  that  all 
the  hymns  and  music  thereto  already  prepared  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  be  printed  and  distributed  as  proof  to  the  members  of 
the  Conference.     Was  carried  with  one  accord. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  "Plan  of  Instruction,"  to  form  a 
part  of  the  "Manual  of  Religious  Instruction"  which  was  presented 
at  the  morning  session  was  now  read  by  Prof.  Dr.  M.  Mielziner, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  who  stated  that  one  of  the  members 
of  his  committee  objects  to  having  translation  from  Hebrew  into 
English  in  the  second  grade.  The  report  was  listened  to  with 
marked  attention  and  after  reading  was  received  with  thanks. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Landsberg  that  the  report  be  printed  and 
copies  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Conference,  and  suggestions  by 
members  be  sent  to  the  chairman.  Rabbi  Hecht  amends,  and  the 
mover  accepts  the  amendment,  that  the  Committee  incorporate  in 
their  report  to  the  next  Conference,  some  practical  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  plan  advocated  can  be  effectively  carried  out. 

Rabbi  Stolz  adds  an  amendment,  that  if  the  reports  of  the  other 
sub-committees  be  sent  in  after  the  Conference  adjourns,  they  be 
printed  in  the  Year  Book.  The  motion  with  both  amendments  was 
carried. 

It  being  four  o'clock,  the  time  set  for  the  paper  of  the  afternoon, 
President  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise  invited  the  speaker,  Dr.  E.  G.  Hirsch,  of 
Chicago,  to  the  platform,  who  delivered  an  address  on  "  The  Phil- 
osophy of  Reform  Movement  in  American  Judaism,"  which  was 
listened  to  by  a  large  audience  of  visitors  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar members  of  the  Conference.    (See  Appendix.) 
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Telegrams  and  written  communications  expressing  regrets  at  their 
inability  to  be  present,  and  congratulations  to  the  Conference  for 
successful  deliberations  were  received  from  the  following  members 
and  read  :  Rabbis  R.  Grossman,  I.  A.  Lewinthal,  Louis  Grossman, 
B.  A.  Bonnheim,  J.  Leonard  Levy,  Raphael  Benjamin,  Prof.  Dentsch. 

The  roll  call  was  now  ordered  showing  the  attendance  of  the  fol- 
lowing members. 

Rabbis :  I  Aaron,  H.  Berkowitz,  J.  Bloch,  D.  Blauestein,  D.  David- 
son, J.  Feuerlicht,  L.  M.  Franklin,  Charles  Fleisher,  A.  Friedman, 
A.  Guttman,  G.  Gottheil,  8.  Hecht,  M.  Heller,  E.  G.  Hirsch,  I.  Joseph, 
M.  Klein,  M.  Landsberg,  A.  A.  Loewenheim,  I.  L.  Leucht,  Charles  S. 
Levi,  L.  Mayer,  Prof.  M.  Mielziner,  A.  Moses,  I.  S.  Moses,  D.  Philip- 
son,  N.  Rosenau,  Wm  Rosenau,  S.  Sale,  T.  Shanfarber,  A.  J.  Simon, 
J.  Stolz,  M.  Schlesinger,  S.  Schulman,  I.  M.  Wise,  L.  Wintner,  H. 
Veld,  M.  Wasserman,  S.  Sparger,  M.  Wertheimer 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
present  to  the  Executive  Board  a  revised  list  of  the  members  of  the 
Conference.     Adjournment  was  then  had. 


FRIDAY-MORNING  SESSION,  10  O'CLOCK. 

B'rith  Kodrsh  Temple,  ) 
Rochester,  July  12, 1895.) 

President  Wise  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  ten  o'clock.  Rabbi 
T.  Shanfarber,  of  Baltimore  offered  prayer.  Assistant  Secretary, 
M.  Schulman,  read  the  minutes  of  Thursday's  sessions,  which  with 
the  correction  "Society  of  American  Cantors,"  were  approved  with 
instruction  to  omit  the  passage  referring  to  the  prayer  of  Thursday 
morning. 

Rabbi  Joseph  Stolz  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  that 
part  of  the  President's  address  referring  to  "Missionary  efforts  with- 
in Judaism." 
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A  motion  duly  seconded  that  the  report  be  received,  prevailed. 

A  farther  motion  that  discussion  on  the  report  be  deferred 
until  the  paper  "  Missionary  efforts  within  Judaism "  be  read  by 
by  its  author,  Dr.  I.  S.  Moses,  of  Chicago,  was  unaminously  carried. 

Dr.  M.  Schlessinger  then  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  to 
whom  was  referred  that  part  of  the  President's  address  relating  to 
the  "  Attitude  of  Reform  Judaism  to  the  Post-Biblical  and  Patristic 
Literature  as  Religious  Authority." 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Philips  on,  and  seconded,  that  the  report  be 
received  and  adopted.  A  lengthly  discussion  followed,  participated 
in  by  Dr.  Gottheil,  who  among  other  things  said  "Are  we  justified 
in  drawing  a  sharp  line  of  demarkation  between  Biblical  and  Post- 
Biblical  Literature?"  Is  not  all  Jewish  Literature  revelation  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word? 

Dr.  Hirsch  spoke  in  favor  of  the  report  and  suggested  that  in 
sentiment  the  report  be  adopted,  but  be  referred  back  to  the  same 
Committee  for  reshaping  and  rewording. 

Dr.  Schlessinger  advocated  the  thought  that  Biblical  Literature 
occupies  the  same  position  in  matter  of  religious  authority  as  the 
Post-Biblical  and  Patristic  Literatures. 

Dr.  Heller  considered  the  question  of  defining  our  attitude  a  del- 
icate one,  and  the  statement  of  our  position  a  necessary  one.  He 
urged  his  objection,  as  a  question  of  expression,  and  not  of  princi- 
ple, against  the  wording  of  the  report,  and  suggests  the  insertion  of 
the  word  ("religious"  before  "literature.") 

Dr.  Gottheil  moved  a  substitute  motion  that  the  report  presented 
be  referred  back  to  same  committee  for  revision  and  presented  at  the 
afternoon  session.    The  motion  was  duly  seconded. 

President  Dr.  Wise  asked  Vice-President  Dr.  Gottheil  to  take  the 
ohair  in  order  to  speak  on  the  report  and  substitute  motion.  He 
said  that  the  paragraph  in  his  address  on  the  Post- Biblical  and  Pa- 
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tristic  Literature  was  not  inserted  without  consideration.  The  un- 
derlying question  is,  "  Shall  this  literature  be  considered  binding  au- 
thority on  Jewish  Communities?  "  The  orthodox  wing  in  Germany 
8 ways  a  tyranical  scepter  there,  hence  those  feeling  it  their  duty  to 
speak  out,  dare  not  say  that  the  Post-Biblical  and  Patristic  Litera- 
tures are  not  authority  in  religious  and  moral  matters  of  to-day. 

An  official  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Rabbinical  Conference 
will  exercise  a  powerful  influence  abroad,  especially  in  Germany. 
The  question  is  therefore  one  of  practical  purpose  demanding  Amer- 
ican Israel  to  place  itself  on  record  before  the  world. 

The  previous  question  was  called  for,  and  the  substitute  motion 
offered  by  Dr.  Gottheil  was  unanimously  carried,  and  the  report 
sent  back  to  the  original  committee  for  revision. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  were  here  interrupted  while 
Dr.  Gottheil  extended  to  Rev.  Dr.  Mann,  of  Omaha,  the  welcome 
of  the  Conference,  and  called  upon  Dr.  Landsberg  to  introduce 
Dr.  Mann,  who  addressed  the  Conference  with  words  of  sympathy 
and  brotherly  love. 

Dr.  David  Philipson  then  presented  and  read  his  paper  on  "Amer- 
ican Judaica."  (See  Appendix.)  He  was  followed  by  Dr.  I.  S.  Moses, 
who  delivered  a  paper  on  "Missionary  efforts  within  Judaism.9' 
(See  Appendix.) 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Missionary  Works  was  not  taken 
up  for  discusssion. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  be  taken  up  seriatum. 
Motion  prevailed. 

The  first  recommendation,  referring  to  the  appointment  of  a  gen- 
eral Secretary  was  then  read. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  recommendation  be  concured 
in.    The  motion  was  carried. 
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Recommendation  II.  Referring  to  the  publication  of  a  yearly  vol- 
ume of  standard  sermons  was  then  read,  and  on  motion  of  Dr.  Sale 
was  unanimously  concurred  in ;  on  further  motion  the  report  as  sub- 
mitted was  adopted  as  a  whole.  The  following  is  the  report  as 
adopted. 

Report  of  Missionary  Committee. 

Rochester,  July  12,  1895. 

To  the  Honorable  President  and  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis: 

Your  Committee,  appointed  to  consider  that  portion  of  the  Pres- 
ident's message  referring  to  missionary  work  to  the  Jews,  beg  leave 
to  commend  the  suggestion  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  Con- 
ference. It  is  the  supreme  duty  of  the  hour,  but  there  are  two  great 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  we  have  not  the  necessary  organization, 
nor  have  we  the  necessary  literature. 

We  would  therefore  recommend  to  the  incoming  Executive  Board 
a  careful  consideration,  1,  of  the  advisability  of  employing  a  General 
Secretary,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  gather  statistics,  to  ascertain  the 
religious  needs  of  the  various  communities  of  this  country,  and  to 
endeavor  to  supply  them  from  the  nearest  available  center ;  to  stim- 
ulate and  assist  in  the  organization  of  Sabbath-Schools  and  relig- 
ious societies;  to  arouse  interest  in  slumbering  communities  by 
means  of  public  meetings,  addressed  by  earnest  speakers  and  work- 
ers ;  to  attend  to  the  publications  of  the  Conference  and  to  distrib- 
ute literature  where  it  can  do  the  most  good. 

2.  The  publication  annually  of  a  volume  of  sermons  which  will 
serve  as  Muster  Predigten  and  raise  the  standard  of  work  in  the  pulpit, 
which  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  smaller  communities  that  can 
not  support  a  Rabbi,  and  which  will  also  serve  to  acquaint  the  people 
of  this. country  with  the  content  and  claims  of  modern  Judaism. 

Sermons  especially  adopted  to  that  purpose  could  be  distributed 
as  tracts  at  a  nominal  price.  The  cost  of  the  book  would  be  slight, 
particularly  if  every  Rabbi  whose  sermon  was  accepted  would  con- 
tribute $5.00  in  return  for  which  he  would  receive  200  stitched  copies 
of  his  sermon  for  private  distributors. 

We  recommend  that  the  Executive  Board  submit  a  report  upon 
these  two  propositions  at  the  next  anual  meeting  of  the  Conference. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Joseph  Stolz, 
L.  Mayer, 
Isaao  S.  Moses, 
Committee. 
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The  hour  for  recess  had  now  arrived  when  Dr.  Gottheil  declared  a 
recess  would  be  taken  until  2 :  30  o'clock. 


FRIDAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION,  2 :  30  O'CLOCK,  JULY  12th. 

The  session  was. called  to  order  at  2:30,  President  Wise  in  the 
chair. 

Rabbi  Schulman  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  on  nomina- 
tions, and  a  committee  of  five  on  resolution  of  thanks  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  who  shall  report  at  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
ference.   The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  following  were  appointed  to  serve  as  the  committees : 

On  nomination,  Rabbis  Veld,  M.  Wertheimer,  Charles  S.  Levi; 
on  resolutions,  Drs.  Hecht,  Aaron,  Mielziner,  L.  Mayer,  T.  Shanfarber. 

The  committee  to  which  was  referred  the  report  of  the  Publication 
Committee  for  auditing,  presented  the  following  report  through  its 
Chairman,  Dr.  Philipson. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Publication 

Committee's  Report. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  C.  C.  A.  R.: 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  report  of  the  Publica- 
tion Committee,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows : 

In  accordance  with  the  instruction  of  the  Conference,  we  engaged 
an  expert  accountant,  who  together  with  Rabbi  A.  A.  Loewenheim, 
examined  the  books  and  found  them  in  commendable  condition  and 
in  all  ways  correct.  The  sales  for  the  year  amounted  to  about 
$10,500.00,  on  which  there  has  been  a  net  profit  of  $2,673.73,  with 
merchandise  on  hand  worth  $4,276.55.  The  gentleman,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Dobbin,  rendered  his  services  gratuitously,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  is 
due  him  for  his  thorough  work  and  willing  action.  We  append  the 
report  of  the  expert  accountant: 
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I  note  that  five  vouchers  namely  $4.67,  $5.25,  $402.00,  $1,178.30, 
$1,142.30  which  were  paid,  were  not  accounted  for  in  the  form  of 
receipts. 

The  prices  of  the  Union  Prayer-Book  were  as  follows :  Volume  I, 
25c.,  60c.,  $1.00,  $1.25  per  copy.  Volume  II,  40c,  60c,  $1.00,  $1.25 
per  copy. 

Volume  I,  Cloth     Binding $1,159  00 

"  Leather      "        1,354  80 

14  Morocco     u        956  00 

"  Extra         "        230  00 

$3,699  80 

Volume  I T,  Cloth    Binding 6  00 

u      Leather       "       16  50 

"      Morocco      "       113  O) 

"      Extra  "         66  25 

Merchandise  on  hand  $3,901  55 

Accounts  due  4,670  91 

$8,572  46 
Liabilities 6,273  73 

$2,293  73 
On  hand  1,500  unbound  copies  at  25  cents 375  00 

Net  Profits $2,673  73 

We  hereby  recommend  the  adoption  by  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee's  suggestion  that  one-half  of  the  net  profits  accruing  from 
the  sale  of  the  Union  Prayer-Book  for  the  next  five  years,  be  con- 
tributed to  the  fund  for  the  support  of  superanuated  ministers. 

We  further  recommend  a  favorable  consideration  of  the  propo- 
sition, that  a  portion  of  the  remaining  profits  be  used  as  a  fund  to 
organize  missionary  work  to  the  Jews. 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  for  the  issuing  of  a  Union  Hymn- 
Book  and  a  Ministers'  Hand-Book,  we  recommend  that  the  con- 
sideration thereof  be  deferred  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Conference,  when  the  committees  to  whom  these  matters  have  been 
referred  are  expected  to  report. 

We  heartily  approve  the  Committee's  suggestion  to  publish  a 
cheap  revised  English  edition  of  the  Bible.  This  work,  however,  is 
one  of  the  proposed  undertakings  of  the  Jewish  Publication  Societv 
of  America,  and  we  advise  correspondence  with  that  Society  on  this 
subject. 

We  likewise  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  Committee's  sugges- 
tions to  circulate  tracts,  and  to  publish  annually  a  volume  of 
sermons  4I Muster  PredigUn"  setting  forth  the  teachings  of  Judaism. 
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In  this  connection  we  wish  to  express  oar  appreciation  of  the 
faithful  work  of  the  Publication  Committee,  and  notably  of  its 
Chairman,  Rabbi  I.  8.  Moses,  of  Chicago.  No  words  can  sufficiently 
express  the  unselfish  sacrifice  of  time  and  energy  he  has  made.  We 
wish  to  place  on  record  our  recognition  of  the  Tabors  of  Rabbi  L  S. 
Moses,  who  gave  the  first  impulse  towards  the  production  of  the 
Union  Prayer-Book.  Without  his  persistent  efforts  the  work  could 
not  have  been  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

We  further  recommend  that  Rabbi  I.  S.  Moses  supervise  the 
handling  of  the  Union  Prayer-Book,  and  that  he  receive  for  his 
services  twenty  per  cent  of  the  gross  proceeds  during  the  coming  year 
after  all  debts  are  paid.  In  recognition  of  the  efficient  services  of 
the  Publication  Committee,  we  advise  the  re-appointment  of  these 
faithful  members  of  the  said  Committee. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

David  Philtpson,  Chairman. 
Israel  Aaron, 
Israel  Joseph. 

On  motion  duly  carried  the  report  was  received  and  taken  up 
Seriatim  for  discussion. 

Recommendation  I,  Extending  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wm.  L. 
Dobbin,  the  expert  accountant,  for  his  gratuitous  service  was  unani- 
mously concurred  in.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  instructed  to  include  the  same  in  their  report. 

On  motion  the  matter  concerning  the  vouchers  drawn,  for  which 
no  receipts  were  had,  was  referred  to  the  Publication  Committee  for 

investigation. 

Recommendation  II,  That  one-half  the  net  profits  for  the  next 
five  years  be  contributed  to  the  fund  for  the  support  of  super- 
anuated  ministers  was  heartily  concurred  in. 

The  recommendation  that  a  portion  of  the  remaining  profits  be 
used  as  a  fund  to  organize  missionary  work  to  the  pews  was 
unanimously  accepted. 

Recommendation  IV,  Referring  the  issuing  of  a  Union  Hymnal 
and  Hand-Book  to  the  next  Conference,  when  the  Committee  on 
Hymnal  and  Hand-Book  shall  have  made  their  final  report,  was  on 
motion  generally  endorsed. 
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Recommendation  V,  Referring  to  the  publication  of  a  cheap  re- 
vised English  edition  of  the  Bible  as  the  work  of  the  J.  P.  S.  A.  was 
read  and  accepted. 

The  rising  vote  of  thanks  in  expression  of  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  the  Publication  Committee,  and  especially  of  its  Chairman,  Dr. 
I.  S.  Moses,  endorsed  that  part  of  the  report  referring  to  the  eminent 
services  of  the  Publication  Committee  and  its  self-sacrificing 
Chairman. 

Recommendation  VI,  That  Rabbi  Moses  supervise  the  handling 
of  the  Union  Prayer-Book,  and  that  he  receive  for  his  services 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  gross  proceeds  during  the  coming  year  after 
all  debts  of  the  Conference  are  paid,  was  then  read,  and  on  motion, 
duly  seconded,  was  carried. 

The  Recommendation  that  in  recognition  of  the  services  of  the 
Publication  Committee,  the  members  thereof  be  re-appointed  was 
unanimously  endorsed,  and  Drs.  I.  S.  Moses,  S.  Hecht,  J.  Stolz,  M. 
Heller  and  G.  Gottheil  were  declared  re-appointed  by  the  Chair. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  be  adopted  as  a  wh  )le 
Carried. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Zold,  of  Baltimore,  who  has  rendered  eminent 
work  in  the  Cause  of  Judaism  and  Jewish  Literature  was  proposed 
for  honorary  membership. 

On  motion  Dr.  Zold  was  unanimously  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber by  a  rising  vote. 

In  view  of  the  distinguished  services  rendered  the  synagogue  by 
Cantor,  Rev.  Alois  Kaiser,  of  Baltimore,  and  in  view  of  his  position 
as  President  of  the  Society  of  American  Cantors,  the  Rev.  Alois 
Kaiser  was  also  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Conference. 

Dr.  Berkowitz,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  that  part  of  the 
President's  address  referring  to  a  Summer  School,  presented  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  and  in  connection  with  the  same  read  hip 
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paper  on  "  A  Jewish  Summer  School  and  Assembly/'  which  was 
listened  to  also  by  the  large  audience  of  non-members  assembled 
for  that  purpose. 


A  JEWISH  SUMMER  SCHOOL  AND  ASSEMBLY. 

Read  before  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis, 

at  Rochester,  July  12,  1895, 

BY   HENRY   BERKOWITZ,   RABBI   OF  CONGREGATION 
RODEF  SHOLOM,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


A  new  chapter  has  been  written  in  the  History  of  Education  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-five  years.  It  is  a  record  of  intellectual  develop 
ment  along  peculiar  lines.  I  refer  to  the  history  of  Summer  Schools 
in  the  United  States.  So  important  has  this  movement  become 
that  the  latest  Government  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
(Reports  for  1891-92,  Vol.  II  pp.  894-959)  devotes  an  extended 
treatise  to  the  rise,  growth,  achievements  and  outlook  of  the  Summer 
Schools.  It  is  therein  clearly  demonstrated  that  "  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  Summer  School  idea,  as  indicated  by  the  establishment  of 
new  schools  and  the  increased  attendance  at  old  schools,  proves  the 
existence  of  a  genuine  demand  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  just 
such  instruction  as  these  institutions  are  able  to  afford.1' 

This  demand  arose  in  the  first  place,  among  those  who  wished  to 
devote  themselves  to  original  research  and  to  secure  the  training  of 
specialists  in  certain  lines  of  study.  As  early  as  1869  a  dozen  pro- 
fessors and  students,  chiefly  of  Harvard  University,  undertook  a 
trip  to  Colorado  and  achieved  scientific  results  of  considerable 
value.  Prof.  Marsh  and  other  Yale  professors  and  students  in  the 
same  manner  secured  valuable  geological  and  mineralogical  collec- 
tions. Others  followed  this  example  leading  at  last  in  1872  to  the 
establishment  of  the  famous  u  School  of  Natural  History,"  on 
Penikese  Island  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz  and 
maintained  through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  John  Anderson,  of  New- 
York. 

Most  of  the  marine  Stations  for  Biological  investigation  owe  their 
origin  to  influences  emanating  from  Penikese.  In  1874  Dr.  A?a 
Gray  founded  a  Summer  School  of  Botany.  In  1876  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Salem,  Mass.,  opened  its  Biological  School. 
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The  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  founded  the  Anniquam  and 
Wood's  Holl  Laboratories.  The  Brooklyn  Institute  established  a 
similar  seat  of  study  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  advanced  farthest  in  this  move- 
ment through  the  establishment  of  the  Chesapeake  Zoological 
Laboratory.  During  the  fourteen  years  of  its  existence  it  has  made 
such  valuable  contributions  to  the  scientific  world  that  the  Journals 
of  England,  Germany  and  France  have  eagerly  seized  upon  the  same. 
Many  of  these  results  have  indeed  been  incorporated  into  standard 
text-books.  Yale,  Harvard,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
other  colleges  have  followed  this  plan  of  special  research  during  the 
Summer. 

All  these  institutions  at  present  running  are  said  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  They  have  led  to  discoveries  of  great  value. 
Young  specialists  have  been  brought  into  personal  contact  with  ex- 
perienced leaders,  and  have  been  enabled  to  get  an  insight  into 
proper  methods  of  work  and  original  research  not  attainable  in  their 
isolation,  or  even  at  the  Universities  and  Colleges.  W.  W. 
Willoughby,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  to  whose  able  reports 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  we  are  indebted  for  these  facts, 
says  that  "  to  the  influence  exerted  by  these  Summer  Schools,  is 
due,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  the  rapid  progress  that  recent 
years  have  witnessed  in  the  teaching  of  Biology  in  the  United  States." 

A  second  class  among  whom  the  demand  for  the  Summer  School 
arose,  was  composed  of  those  seeking  fuller  and  deeper  knowledge 
of  the  so-called  "Culture  Sciences,"  Philosophy,  Literature  and 
History.  As  the  Penikese  School  of  Prof.  Agassiz  was  the  parent  of 
all  the  Summer  Schools  of  Science,  so  the  famous  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy  was  the  parent  of  all  those  Summer  Schools  which  have 
since  sprung  up  for  the  promotion  of  the  Culture  sciences.  The 
The  Concord  School  has  an  important  and  unique  place  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  It  met  for  ten  successive  Summers  at 
Concord,  Mass.,  beginning  in  1879.  Its  avowed  aim  was,  "  to  bring 
together  a  few  of  those  persons  who,  in  America,  have  pursued  or 
desire  to  pursue  the  paths  of  speculative  philosophy,  to  encourage 
these  students  and  professors  to  communicate  with  each  other  what 
they  have  learned  and  meditated,  and  to  illustrate,  by  a  constant 
reference  to  poetry  and  the  higher  literature,  those  ideas  which 
philosophy  presents.  The  first  purpose  of  the  School  was  conver- 
sation on  serious  topics,  the  lectures  serving  merely  as  a  text  for 
discussion,  while  dispute  and  polemical  debate  were  avoided.  It 
sought  in  discussions  at  Concord,  not  an  absolute  unity  of  opinion, 
but  a  general  agreement  in  the  manner  of  viewing  philosophic 
truth,  and  applying  it  to  the  problems  of  life." 

Amos  Bronson  Alcott  was  the  founder  of  this  school.  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Wm.  T.  Harris,  Mrs.  Edna  D.  Cheney,  F.  B. 
Sanborn,  Geo.  Parsons  Lathrop,  Pres.  Noah  Porter,  of  Yale;  Dr. 
McCosh,  of  Princeton ;  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Wm.  Ellery  Channing, 
Julian  Hawthorne,  Julia  Warde  Howe  and  Prof.  John  Fiske,  were 
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some  of  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  that  shone  in  the  galaxy 
which  then  illuminated  the  heavens  of  the  American  literary  world. 
There  was  no  "  School  of  Philosophy  "  settled  at  Concord.  Each 
participant  was  an  independent  thinker,  but  all  were  agreed  in  "  an 
utter  repudiation  of  materialism,  and  in  maintaining  the  existence 
of  a  personal,  self-conscious,  spiritual  cause  above  the  material 
universe."  (Introduction  to  Concord  Lectures  1882).  From  this 
Summer  School  at  Concord  sprang  what  Mr.  Louis  J.  Block 
recently  described  as  "that  enthusiasm  and  kindling  faith  which 
have  yielded  those  products,  which  best  deserve  the  name  of 
literature  of  any  yet  fashioned  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.'7 
These  literary  results  and  their  living  influence  on  the  thought-life 
of  our  country  are  too  well  known  to  need  elucidation.  What  is 
not  so  well  known  is  the  influence  of  this  school,  and  what  it  has 
wrought  in  the  creation  of  the  numerous  Schools  now  existing. 
This  I  will  briefly  sketch. 

The  idea  of  the  Concord  Summer  School  was  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Davidson  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  "  Glenmore  School  of  the 
Culture  Sciences,"  which  meets  in  the  heart  of  the  Adirondack 
mountains.  "The  aim  of  this  school"  to  quote  the  program,  " is 
twofold — scientific  and  practical.  The  former  it  seeks  to  reach  by 
means  of  lectures  on  the  history  and  theory  of  the  culture  sciences, 
and  by  classes,  conversations,  and  carefully  directed  private  study. 
The  latter  it  endeavors  to  realize  by  encouraging  its  members  to  con- 
duct their  life  in  accordance  with  the  highest  ascertained  ethical  laws, 
to  strive  after  '  plain  living  and  high  thinking '  to  discipline  them- 
selves in  simplicity,  kindness,  thoughtfulness,  helpfulness,  regularity 
and  promptness." 

Prof.  Max  Margolis,  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  has  partici- 
pated in  the  work  of  the  Glenmore  School  as  a  lecturer  in  Jewish 
Literature  and  instructor  in  Hebrew  and  German. 

Since  1889  there  has  been  conducted  a  Summer  School  for  the 
study  of  the  life  and  works  of  great  men  of  letters,  it  is  known  as 
the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College  Literary  School.  The  Milwaukee 
Literary  School  has  likewise  followed  the  initiative  of  the  Concord 
Summer  School.  A  number  of  such  schools  devoted  to  special 
branches  have  sprung  up.  The  Sauver  Summer  College  of  Languages 
is  the  oldest,  founded  in  1876.  It  holds  its  sessions  at  Burlington, 
Vt.,  and  in  1891  had  3,000  students  on  its  rolls.  The  Amherst 
College  Summer  School  of  Languages  began  its  existence  in  1877 
and  has  expanded  far  beyond  a  mere  school  of  linguistic  studies. 
The  Berlitz  Summer  School  of  Languages  is  located  at  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.,  and  has  now  an  offshoot  at  Chicago.  There  are  quite  a  number 
of  Summer  Schools  of  Music  and  Oratory,  as  also  of  Physical  Train- 
ing and  Manual  Training. 

The  School  of  Applied  Ethics  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  founded  in 
1891  by  Prof.  Felix  Adler,  is  the  latest  and  one  of  the  most  unique 
nnd  successful  experiments  in  Summer  instruction.  Members  of 
this  Conference  have,  officially,  by  vote  of  this  body  been  in  at- 
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tendence  at  the  Plymouth  School,  and  among  its  distinguished 
lecturers  some  of  our  brethern  have  figured  notably  Dr.*  E.  6.  Hirsch 
and  Dr.  David  Philipson,  as  also  Prof.  Morris  Jastrow. 

This  school  gathers  those  of  all  lands  and  creeds  to  earnestly  con- 
sider the  history  and  progress  of  mankind  in  matters  of  religious 
belief,  moral  doctrine  and  practice  and  economic  law  and  life.  The 
fourth  Summer  Session  of  this  school  will  continue  during  five 
weeks  of  the  present  year,  beginning  July  7th.  The  Department  of 
Economics  is  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  H.  C.  Adams,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan ;  the  Department  of  Ethics,  under  Prof.  Felix 
Adler;  History  of  Religions,  Prof.  H.  C.  Toy,  of  Harvard;  Educa- 
tion, S.  T.  Dutton,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Brookline,  Mass. 
This  school  may  be  regarded  as  the  forerunner  and  herald  of  the 
Parliament  of  Religions  and  the  Congress  of  Liberal  Religions.  It 
has  progressed  so  far  as  to  make  a  Winter  session  desirable.  The 
same  was  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  last  December. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  our  subject  we  must  still  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  University  Extension  Society  of  America  is 
conducting  its  third  Summer  session  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  that  Harvard,  Cornell,  Iowa  College,  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  the  Chicago  University  have  likewise  opened  Summer 
courses  of  study. 

All  these  Summer  Schools  came  to  answer  the  needs  of  scholars 
and  advanced  students.  Reaching  down  to  the  needs  of  learners 
and  answering  their  call  for  help  that  they  might  aspire  to  become 
educators,  have  come  some  twenty-five  or  more  Summer  Schools 
for  teachers.  Many  of  these  are  connected  with  the  existing  educa- 
tional centers.  The  National  School  of  Methods  at  Glens  Falls  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  ot  all.  The  "Martha's  Vineyard 
Summer  Institute "  began  primarily  as  a  Summer  School  of 
Pedagogy  but  has  developed  into  a  great  Summer  College  of  more 
than  fifty  departments. 

These  Summer  Normal  Schools  are  doing  a  great  work  in  advanc- 
ing the  standard  of  the  teaching  profession  in  America. 

All  the  Summer  Schools  that  have  been  described  are  over- 
shadowed in  the  history  of  marvelous  growth  and  far-reaching  in- 
fluence by  what  are  called  the  Chautauqua  Summer  Assemblies. 
They  came  in  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  people  themselves  for  a 
share  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  age.  It  is  claimed  that  more 
than  one  in  every  thousand  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  owns 
the  shibboleth  "  Chautauqua,"  while  more  than  one  in  every  hundred 
visits  its  yearly  gatherings.  These  exist  in  every  State  and  Terri- 
tory. It  has*  a  thousand  reading  circles  with  headquarters  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  with  members  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Mexico,  Central  America,  Chili,  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia, 
Bulgaria,  Syria,  Cape  Colony,  Persia,  India,  Australia,  China,  Japan, 
the  Isles  of  the  Sea,  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  It  has  some  sixty  Summer 
Assemblies,  children  of  the  mother  Assembly  at  Lake  Chautauqua, 
New  York.     Each  of  these  gathers  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  some 
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as  high  as  twenty  thousand  in  a  Summer,  and  interests,  entertains 
and  instructs  them  all,  from  the  child  of  eight  to  the  sage  of  eighty. 

The  Chautauqua  Assembly  at  Lake  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  is  a 
Summer  School  of  the  widest  conceivable  scope.  It  has  a  Uni- 
versity Curriculum  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Harper,  president  of 
Chicago  University,  aided  by  a  corps  of  specialists  from  the  faculties 
of  the  leading  Universities  of  the  land.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
various  grades  of  educational  needs  are  provided  for,  down  even  to 
the  Kindergarten  instruction.  It  is  however  not  only  a  Summer 
School,  it  is  a  Summer  Assembly,  which  ia  a  broader  term.  It  is 
not  all  for  work,  it  encourages  amusement  as  well.  It  has  revolu- 
tionized the  Summer  outings  of  thousands  of  people  by  teaching 
them  to  make  of  pleasure  a  wise  pursuit,  and  of  study  a  delightful 
pastime. 

The  one  serious  indictment  brought  against  Summer  Schools  is 
the  superficiality  or  the  "  scrappy  "  nature  of  the  instruction  given. 
Concerning  this  Mr.  Willoughby,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  in  his  paper 
before  referred  to  says :  "  I  think  the  charge  is  rather  exaggerated. 
For  those  who  are  without  scholastic  training,  and  have  not  the  time 
for  prolonged  study,  the  instruction  must  necessarily  be  of  & 
popular  character.  Yet  I  think  it  scarcely  a  fair  use  of  words  to 
term  this  instruction  superficial,  using  that  term  as  implying  a 
hypocritical  appearance  of  thoroughness.  Most  of  these  schools 
recognize  their  own  limitations,  they  appreciate  that  from  the  short- 
ness of  their  sessions  they  must  deal  with  the  general  principles 
rather  than  the  details  of  the  arts  and  sciences." 

There  was  justice  however  in  the  criticism  that  the  instruction 
was  often  unsystematic  and  disconnected.  The  general  adoption  of 
the  "Universitv  Extension"  methods  has  however  entirely  over- 
come this  evil  in  recent  years.  These  methods  are  the  giving  of 
lectures  in  courses  of  considerable  length  upon  some  one  subject, 
rather  than  of  a  large  number  of  single  lectures  upon  detached  sub- 
jects ;  the  use  of  printed  syllabi,  giving  outlines  of  the  lectures, 
bibliographies  and  suggestions  for  private  study;  the  encourage- 
ment of  discussions  at  the  end  of  every  lecture,  and  the  holding  of 
written  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  course.  The  information 
obtained  thus  loses  much  of  its  u  scrappy  "  nature,  and  is  more  com- 
plete ;  the  student  is  stimulated  in  the  discussions  to  independent 
thought,  and  encouraged  to  properly  direct  private  reading  by  the 
syllabi 

It  is  worthy  of  especial  remark  that  most  of  these  Summer 
Schools,  and  notably  the  Chautauqua  Assemblies  have  placed  chief 
among  their  aims  the  conservation  of  a  high  reverential  attitude 
toward  the  problems  which  confront  the  mind  of  every  earnest 
student,  and  made  the  application  of  ethics  and  the  culture  of 
the  religious  sentiment  of  pre-eminent  importance. 

u  Chautauqua  provides  for  all  people  in  America  excepting  two, 
these  are  the  Jews  and  the  Catholics,"  said  the  Secretary  of  the 
''Catholic  Summer  School  of  America  "  at  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  ex- 
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plaining  to  the  writer  the  reasons  why  the  Catholics  had  taken  up 
the  Chautauqua  idea  and  applied  it  practically  to  their  own 
needs.  "  This  is  in  the  nature  of  things.  But  the  work  is  too  great 
a  one  that  the  needs  of  these  two  constituencies  should  not  be 
met.  We  are  finding  abundant  success  among  the  Catholics,  why 
should  you  not  succeed  among  the  Jews?  " 

I  re-echo  this  query :  Why  should  we  not  succeed  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Jewish  Summer  School  and  Assembly?  The  same 
three  elements  exist  among  us,  to  answer  whose  needs  among 
other  people,  this  new  movement  in  education  sprang  into  ex- 
istence. 

We  have  a  body  of  specialists,  the  professors  in  our  theological 
Colleges  and  those  in  the  various  Universities,  as  well  as  among  our 
learned  colleagues  in  the  pulpit.  To  them  a  new  field  of  useful- 
ness would  open  in  gathering  about  themselves  the  graduates  of 
these  Colleges,  Rabbis,  clergymen  of  the  various  denominations  as 
well  as  students  at  large,  who,  however,  much  they  may  desire  it, 
have  no  opportunity  to  pursue  the  various  departments  of  higher 
Jewish  learning  under  competent  direction. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  a  large  body  of  young  women  and 
men  who  are  teaching  the  classes  of  our  religious  schools  through- 
out the  land.  Excepting  in  rare  instances  they  have  but  a  poor 
equipment  for  one  of  most  difficult  and  sacred  functions  that  can 
be  assumed.  The  moral  and  spiritual  training  of  our  boys  and 
girls,  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  unqualified  persons. 
They  are  as  ready  to  admit  their  lack  of  preparation  as  we  can  be 
to  charge  it  upon  them.  The  responsibility  for  the  continuance 
of  these  conditions  rests  upon  us.  Can  we  as  the  religious  spon- 
sors of  the  Jews  of  America  permit  these  evils  to  exist  and  yet 
claim  to  be  true  to  our  trusts?  Here  and  there  a  Rabbi  is  doing 
some  work  with  the  teachers  under  his  charge,  but  in  general  we 
are  doing  nothing  beyond  local  effort  to  uplift  the  standard  and 
tone  of  our  teaching  constituency. 

The  Summer  Assembly  is  the  practical  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty. The  large  number  of  flourishing  Summer  Normal  Assem- 
blies are  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  this  undertaking.  All  the 
Chautauqua  Assemblies  have  from  the  first  devoted  their  energies 
primarily  to  the  needs  of  the  Sunday  School  teachers,  Bible  In- 
struction is  their  chief  purpose.  Hebrew,  and  even  the  cognate 
languages  are  staple  of  instruction.  The  land  and  the  people  of 
the  Book  are  made  relatives.  Nothing  is  left  undone  in  the  in- 
vention of  the  methods  and  appliances,  in  the  holding  of  con- 
ferences and  discussions  for  teachers  and  the  advancement  of  this 
special  line  of  educational  work.  In  all  this  they  point  the  way 
which  we  with   strange  obtuseness,  are  but  slow  in   following. 
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What  is  needed  is  the  stimulus  and  inspiration  which  comes  from 
contact,  the  enthusiasm  of  a  communion  of  effort  among  those 
working  apart,  yet  in  the  same  noble  cause.  Let  us  bring  our 
teachers  together,  however  few  may  come  at  first.  Let  our  most 
competent  men  and  women  give  them  practical  lessons  and  talks 
on  the  matter  and  manner  of  instruction.  Let  us  make  them 
truly  our  support  and  aid.  We  are  not  without  historical  pre- 
cedent. What  else  were  the  Proseuchoe  of  the  Alexandrian  Jew 
but  such  Summer  Assemblies?  They  met  in  the  open  air,  in  an 
orchard  or  other  quiet,  retired  spot  where  they  need  not  be  dis- 
turbed. u  There  they  met  one  another,"  says  Renan  in  his  graphic 
account  (History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  Vol.  IV.,)  "there  they 
talked  of  religion  or  discussed  the  law,  and  with  this  was  presently 
joined  some  catechetical  instruction.  These  little  oratories  were 
the  germ  of  the  synagogue  and  afterwards  of  the  church.  They 
were  to  have  an  immense  development  in  the  future."  This  seems 
to  be  directed  to  us  with  strange  fitness.  The  Jews  should  be  the 
dispensers  of  Jewish  knowledge.  Let  us  plow  up  the  fallow  fields 
of  Jewish  lore  instead  of  letting  that  which  is  our  heritage  be  pre- 
empted by  almost  every  Summer  Assembly  in  the  land. 

In  the  third  place  there  are  a  great  many  people,  neither  student* 
nor  teachers,  who  need  such  an  opportunity  as  a  Jewish  Summer 
Assembly  would  afford.  All  active  Jewish  life  is  now  in  abeyance. 
Our  schools  have  closed  their  doors,  our  synagogues  are  deserted. 
All  that  which,  throughout  the  year  so  deeply  interests  and  absorl  * 
us  is  abandoned.  Let  us  still  have  a  home  and  a  voice  though 
driven  from  the  heated  cities  by  the  exigencies  of  the  season.  The 
great  mass  of  Jewish  people  who  seek  a  Summer  outing  do  not 
come  under  such  ennobling  influences,  educational,  religious  and 
social  as  a  Summer  Assembly  affords.  They  are  scattered  through- 
out the  land  at  sea-side  and  mountain  resorts,  often  turning  re- 
creation into  dissipation  ;  letting  their  minds  run  to  weed ;  throw- 
ing off  all  sense  of  religious  obligation  ;  worse  than  neglecting  the 
Sabbath  ;  easting  off  the  restraints  and  sometimes  even  the  con- 
ventionalities of  social  refinement ;  lotting  themselves  run  down 
intellectually,  morally,  spiritually,  socially  even,  often  into  such 
abnegation  of  self- respect  as  to  submit  to  patronage  while  suffer- 
ing themselves  to  be  endured  anil  tolerated  where  it  is  openly 
declared:  "Xo  Hebrew  need  apply  !"  Yea,  some  sink  so  low  in 
the  filth  of  the  social  mire  as  to  take  without  resenting,  the  con- 
temptuous kicks  ahd  cuffs  of  snobs  and  ignorant  upstarts.  Shall 
not  then  self-respect ing  Jews  and  their  friends,  of  whatever  creed, 
have  somewhere  to  seek  recreation  amid  cultured  surroundings 
and  free  from  the  dangers  of  insult?  Let  us  cease  to  be  unwel- 
come guests.     Let  us  bo  hosts  and  teach  again  the  simple  lessons 
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of  our  sire  Abraham,  an  unstinted  hospitality  to  all  who  may  draw 
near  to  our  tent. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  plead  with  you  to  take  under  earnest  ad- 
visement the  possibilities  which  are  clearly  pointed  out  to  us  by 
the  history  of  the  great  Summer  Schools  and  Assemblies  of  the 
United  States.  Let  the  Central  Conference  of  the  American 
Rabbis  assume  the  religious  and  educational  control  of  such  a 
project  and  appeal  to  you  in  the  name  of  the  department  of  Jewish 
Studies  in  the  Chataugua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  and  which  will  assume  the  business 
management  of  the  project.  I  would  further  suggest  that  we  invite 
primarily  the  co-operation  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations.  This  is  a  College  Extension  movement  which  is 
germane  to  that  organization  and  lies  legitimately  before  it  fraught 
with  the  greatest  possibilities.  Through  it  Congregational  life 
everywhere  could  be  greatly  enhanced ;  a  center  might  be  created 
for  all  our  organizations,  educational,  charitable,  religious  and 
fraternal,  which  have  a  national  scope,  and  thus  a  field  of  co-opera- 
tion be  found  for  them ;  best  of  all  a  new  force  would  be  created 
destined  to  battle  ignorance,  and  misunderstanding  with  more 
effect  perhaps,  and  by  more  far-reaching  and  broader  methods 
than  we  now  possess. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  Preambles  and  Resolution  : 

Whereas,  The  want  is  deeply  felt  by  many  Rabbis  and  other 
students,  of  some  opportunity  for  the  combined  and  systematic 
pursuit  of  advanced  studies  in  Jewish  science  under  competent 
direction ; 

Whereas,  Also  the  need  of  some'practical  means  for  the  better 
preparation  of  teachers  in  our  religious  schools  is  absolutely 
necessary ;    and 

Whereas,  Furthermore,  the  promulgation  of  Judaism  is  greatly 
neglected  during  the  Summer  months,  and  the  opportunity  then 
exists  for  clearing  up  much  of  the  ignorance  and  misunderstand- 
ing respecting  the  religion,  life  history  and  literature  of  the  Jews, 
which  prevails  among  our  own  numbers  as  well  as  others ;  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  with  the  aim  and  purpose  of  accomplishing  these 
results,  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  to  organize 
and  establish  a  Jewish  Summer  School  and  Assembly  according  to 
such  plans  as  may  hereafter  be  agreed  upon. 

Presented  as  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  that  section  of  the 
annual  address  of  the  President  of  the  Conference  referring  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Summer  School. 

H.  Berkowitz, 
G.  Gottheil, 
T.  Shanfarber, 

Committee. 
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It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  be  herewith  received 
and  adopted.    The  motion  prevailed  unanimously. 

The  Committee  on  "  Post-Biblical  and  Patristic  Literature,"  to 
which  was  referred  their  original  report  for  revision,  presented  the 
following  report  through  Dr.  Schlesinger : 

To  the  President  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. : 

Your  committee  to  whom  that  part  of  the  President's  message 
was  referred  which  reads :  "  What  is  our  relation  in  all  religious 
matters  to  our  own  Post-Biblical,  our  patristic  literature,  including 
the  Talmud,  casuists,  responses  and  commentaries,"  begs  leave  to 
report  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  Reform-Judaism,  the  whole 
Post-Biblical  and  patristic  literature,  including  the  Talmud,  cas- 
uists, responses,  and  commentaries,  is  and  can  be  considered  as 
nothing  more  or  less  than  "  religious  literature."  As  such  it  is 
of  inestimable  value.  It  is  the  treasure-house,  in  which  the  suc- 
cessive ages  deposited  their  conceptions  of  the  great  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  Judaism,  and  their  contributions  to  the 
never-ceasing  endeavor  to  elucidate  the  same.  Consciously  or  un- 
consciously every  age  has  added  a  wing  to  this  great  treasure- 
house,  and  the  architecture  and  construction  of  each  wing  bear? 
the  indelible -marks  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  time  in 
which  it  was  erected.  Our  age  is  engaged  in  the  same  task.  We, 
too,  have  to  contribute  to  the  enlargement  of  this  treasure-house: 
but  we  have  to  do  it  in  our  own  way,  as  the  spirit  of  our  time 
directs,  without  any  slavish  imitation  of  the  past. 

To  have  awakened  the  consciousness  of  this  historic  fact,  is  the 
great  merit  of  Reform-Judaism ;  and  the  more  this  consciousness 
grows  upon  our  mind,  the  more  the  conditions  and  environments 
of  our  modern  life  force  it  upon  us,  the  more  persistently  we  have 
to  assert:  that  our  relations  in  all  religious  matters  are  in  no  %ray 
authoritatively  and  finally  determined  by  any  portion  of  our  religious 
literature. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  Schlesinger, 
Emil  G.  Hirsch, 

A.  GuTTMAX. 

Rochester,  July  12,  1895. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received. 
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It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  discussion  on  the  report  be  de- 
ferred, that  the  report  be  made  the  first  order  of  business  for  the 
next  session,  that  the  same  be  printed  and  proofs  thereof  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  Conference. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  secretary  instructed  to  carry  out 
the  instructions  of  the  Conference. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  to  adjourn  until  Sunday  morning  at 
10  o'clock,  when  the  next  business  session  of  the  Conference  shall 
be  held.    This  was  amended  to  Saturday  night  at  7 :  30  o'clock. 

The  motion  as  amended  was  carried,  and  the  Conference  stood 
adjourned  until  Saturday  night  at  7 :  30  o'clock. 


SABBATH— EVENING  CONFERENCE. 

B'rith  Kodesh  Temple,) 
July  12,  1895;  7:45p.m.[ 

The  Sabbath  Eve  Services  were  conducted  by  Dr.  M.  Landsberg, 
assisted  by  the  choir  of   B'rith  Eodesh  Temple. 

Dr.  S.  Sale  preached  the  Conference  sermon.  Dr.  G.  Gottheil  de- 
livered the  benediction.  The  service  lasted  one  hour,  after  which 
a  reception  was  tendered  the  members  by  the  B'rith  Kodesh  Cong- 
regation. 


SABBATH  MORNING— CONFERENCE  SERVICE. 

B'rith  Kodesh  Temple 
July  13, 1895;  10: 30  a 


»LE,) 
.  M.) 


The  Sabbath  morning  services  were  read  by  Dr.  M.  Landsberg, 
assisted  by  the  choir  of  B'rith  Kodesh  congregation. 
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Rabbi  Stolz,  of  Chicago,  offered  the  opening  prayer.  Dr.  Adolph 
Moses,  of  Louisville,  delivered  the  Conference  lecture,  and  Dr.  I.  M. 
Wise  concluded  the  services  with  benediction.  The  services  lasted 
one  hour  and  three-quarters. 


SATURDAY— EVENING  SESSION. 

B'rith  Kodesh  Temple,) 
Rochester,  July  13, 1895.) 

In  the  absence  of  President,  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  the  last  session  of 
the  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  was  called  to 
order  at  eight  o'clock  by  the  Vice-President,  Dr.  G.  Gottheil. 

The  minutes  of  Friday's  sessions,  including  the  official  record  of 
the  Sabbath  services,  were  read  and  with  slight  correction  were  ap- 
proved. 

It  was  moved  to  proceed  to  routine  business  in  order  to  defer  dis- 
cussion on  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Post-Biblical  and  Pat- 
ristic Literatures  until  President  Wise  and  other  members  wishing 
to  speak  thereon  arrive.    Carried. 

The  next  order  of  business  as  announced  by  the  secretary,  was 
the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  New  York  Conference, 
to  draw  up  a  formula  for  the  reception  of  proselytes.  Dr.  H.  Berk- 
owitz,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  presented  and  read  the  following 
report : 
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FORMULA  FOR  THE  RECEPTION  OF  PROSELYTES. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Robbie: 

Your  Committee,  appointed  to  frame  a  "  formula  for  the  reception 
of  proselytes,"  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  for  your  earnest 
consideration  : 

The  applicant  for  admission  to  the  ranks  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
who,  on  due  probation,  shall  have  satisfied  the  Rabbi  to  whom  he 
applies  of  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose,  shall  also,  after  sufficient 
study  to  inform  himself,  or  herself,  of  the  fundamental  teachings  of 
Judaism,  make  formal  reply  to  the  following  queries  put  to  him  by 
the  Rabbi  in  the  presence  of  two  other  witnesses : 

1.  Is  it  your  earnest  and  sincere  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Jewish  faith? 

2.  Do  you  choose  to  take  this  step  of  your  own  free  will  and  ac- 
cord? 

3.  What  are  the  principles  of  Judaism? 

4.  Do  you  believe  in  these  principles?    (Answers  1,  2,  3,  4.) 

5.  Do  you  adopt  these  as  your  creed? 

6.  Do  you  intend  with  all  your  heart  and  soul  and  might  to  follow 
the  high  moral  and  religious  aims  which  they  teach? 

7.  Is  it  your  honest  intention  and  devout  purpose  to  live  as  a 
Jew  (Jewess)  and  to  observe  the  sacred  ordinances  of  the  Jewish 
Religion? 

8.  Have  you  been  forced  to  make  this  declaration,  or  unduly 
persuaded? 

9.  I  now  ask  you  to  make  solemn  profession  of  all  this  before 
God,  and  in  the  hearing  of  those  who  are  here  assembled. 

(Here  follows  Profession  of  Faith.) 

10.  Do  you  give  your  solemn  promise  to  me,  as  a  Rabbi,  in  the 
hearing  of  these  witnesses  (three  Rabbis),  that  you  will  remain 
steadfast  to  your  duties  as  a  Jew  (Jewess),  so  help  you  God? 


A  DECLARATION  OF  THE  ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  JEWISH 

FAITH. 

1.  I  believe,  with  a  sincere  and  steadfast  faith,  that  there  is  a 
God,  who  is  one,  and  only  One,  the  Creator,  Preserver  and  Ruler  of 
the  World. 

8'hma  Israel  Adonoi  Elohenu  Adonoi  Echod. 

Hear,  0  Israel,  the  Eternal  is  our  God,  the  Eternal  is  One.  (Deut. 
VI,  4.) 
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2.  I  believe,  with  a  sincere  and  steadfast  faith,  that  man  is  cre- 
ated in  the  image  of  God,  innocent  and  pure,  endowed  with  reason, 
conscience  and  Free  Will,  and  capable  of  triumphing  over  sin  and 
developing  to  perfection. 

Holy  shall  ye  be,  for  I,  God,  your  Lord,  am  holy.   (Levit.  XIX,  2.) 

3.  I  believe,  with  a  sincere  and  steadfast  farth,  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  immortal ;  its  righteousness  brings  reward ;  its  wickedness 
brings  punishment. 

Unto  Thee,  0  Lord,  belongeth  kindness,  for  Thou  wilt  recompense 
every  one  according  to  his  deeds.    (Psalm  LII,  13.) 

4.  I  believe,  with  a  sincere  and  steadfast  faith,  in  the  common 
fatherhood  of  God  and  common  brotherhood  of  man.  To  make 
this  real  is  the  great  aim  and  hope,  the  mission  of  Israel. 

And  God  will  be  King  over  all  the  earth  that  day ;  God  will  be 
one  and  His  name  one.    (Zach.  XIV,  9.) 


PROFESSION  OF  FAITH. 

I  here  make  solemn  profession  before  Thee,  O  God,  that  it  is  my 
sincere  belief  that  Thou,  the  Eternal  art  one,  and  only  one ;  that 
Thou  art  the  Infinite,  the  Creator,  who  can  never  assume  the  form 
of  any  finite  creature ;  that  Thou  art  the  Father  of  all  men,  whom 
thou  hast  created  in  Thine  image,  gladdened  with  the  divine  light 
of  reason,  ennobled  with  the  solemn  admonitions  of  Conscience  and 
crowned  with  the  sovereign  attribute  of  Free  Will.  Thus,  O  God, 
hast  Thou  distinguished  man.  Pure  and  sinless  does  he  come  into 
the  world,  and,  through  these  marvelous  endowments,  hast  Thou 
made  him  able  to  rise  triumphant  above  all  the  allurements  of  sin  and 
yield  back  his  immortal  spirit  undefiled  unto  Thee  whenever,  in  the 
course  of  its  unfoldment  death  shall  call  it  hence.  Thy  unbounded 
loving  kindness,  Thy  marvelous  purity  and  holiness  draw  us,  O  God, 
in  worshipful  adoration  unto  Thee,  and  place  upon  us  the  restraints 
of  morality  about  which  Thou  in  Thine  Infinite  Wisdom  has  set  the 
bounds  of  responsibility,  yielding  us  reward  in  righteousness  and 
punishment  in  wickedness. 

Thou  art  our  Father,  we  are  Thy  children,  and  every  one,  even 
the  humblest,  may  draw  near  to  Thee,  and  needs  no  other  mediation 
to  commune  with  Thee  but  that  of  the  promptings  of  the  imperish- 
able spirit  within,  and  their  outward  expression  in  words  of  truth 
and  purity,  in  deeds  of  virtue  and  goodness.  Yea,  even  the  sinner 
can  find  atonement  and  redemption  if  he  return  to  Thee  in  sincere 
repentance.  Thou,  O  God,  hast  chosen  Israel  for  great  tasks  and 
responsibilities ;  Thou  hast  let  Thy  will  be  most  clearly  apprehended 
by  him,  and  hast  thus  consecrated  him  to  become  Thy  Priest- 
people.  Through  him  shall  be  propagated  the  truth  of  Thee  as  one 
and  only  one. 

With  unwearied  endurance  shall  he  minister  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple unto  the  world,  in  the  effort  to  realize  his  high  ideal  of  a  Mes- 
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sianic  age,  when  the  belief  in  Thy  common  Fatherhood,  0  God, 
shall  bind  all  men  into  a  common  brotherhood,  and  engage  them  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  highest  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  good. 

In  this  sacred  task  I  yearn,  with  all  my  heart,  to  participate,  and 
to  this  high  priestly  function  I  dedicate  myself,  along  with  the  rest 
of  Israel,  from  this  day  forth.  / 

To  the  end  of  my  life  I  shall  never  abandon  this  profession  of 
faith,  and  shall  never  tire  in  the  fulfillments  of  the  duties  which 
it  imposes  upon  me  towards  Thee,  O  God ;  towards  Israel  and  all 
my  fellowmen. 

Therefore,  I  pray  Thee,  0  Heavenly  Father,  receive  graciously  my 
earnest  vow,  and  aid  me  constantly  to  keep  my  faith,  so  that  I  may 
always  bear  this  ancient,  yet  eternally  new,  covenant  as  a  seal  upon 
my  heart,  and  even  with  my  last  breath  exclaim :  "  S'hma  Israel 
Adonoi  Elohenu  Adonoi  Echod" 

Hear,  0  Israel,  the  Eternal  is  our  God,  the  Eternal  is  One. 

After  satisfactory  answers  have  been  made  to  these  questions  the 
Rabbi  shall,  with  such  words  of  admonition  and  welcome  as  he  may 
choose  to  use,  deliver  to  the  applicant  a  testimonial  according  to 
the  form  as  follows : 

To  All  to  Whom  These  Presents  May  Come,  Oreeting : 

Be  it  known,  that  to  me a  legally  ordained  Rabbi 

in  Israel,  came  personally ,  of ,  State  of 

,  and  asked  to  be  admitted  into  the  faith  of  Israel.     Bo 

it  further  known  that  said     affirmed  that  of  his  (her) 

own  free  will  and  accord  he  (she)  has  given  up  and  entirely  cast 
aside,  as  being  contrary  to  his  (her)  honest  convictions,  all  those 
creeds  and  forms  of  his  (her)  former  faith,  which  render  one  who 
believes  in  and  observes  them  incapable  of  affiliating  with  and  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  Religion  oi  Israel. 

Be  it  further  known  that,  upon  examination,  said 

has  shown  that,  in  mind  and  heart,  he  (she)  is  duly  qualified  to  enter 
the  covenant  of  Israel,  and  that,  in  the  presence  of  three  ordained 
Rabbis,  whose  signatures  are  hereunto  affixed,  he  (she)  has  answered 
satisfactorily  to  all  the  questions  that  have  been  propounded  to  him 
(her),  and  that,  before  trie  same  witnesses,  he  (she)  has  made  public 
confession  of  the  Creed  of  Israel. 

Therefore,  I, ,  acting  in  my  official  character  as 

a  Rabbi,  knowing  nothing  wherefore  I  should  not  give  my  consent 
to  the  admission  of into  the  Jewish  Faith,  do  here- 
by, by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  a  legally  ordained 
Rabbi  in  Israel,  in  the  presence  of,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
two  legally  ordained  Rabbis,  whose  names  are  hereunto  appended, 
admit  him  (her)  into  the  Covenant  of  Israel,  and  he  (sne)  shall 
henceforth  be  recognized  as  of  our  own  and  known  to  us  as  a  brother 
(or  sister)  in  faith. 
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Being  at  one  with  ub  in  heart  and  soul,  in  hope  and  faith,  he  (she) 
is  henceforth  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  are  accorded 
to  us,  he  (she)  is  bound  to  fulfill  all  the  obligations  that  rest  upon 
the  sons  (daughters )  of  Israel,  believers  in  Israel's  faith. 

May  the  Lord  Goa  of  Jehovah  bless  him  (her)  and  keep  him  (her) 
steadfast  in  the  path  which  he  (she)  has  now  chosen  to  follow,  in 
common  with  us.  May  the  Lord  let  His  gracious  blessing  rest  upon 
this  sacred  act,  now  solemnly  concluded ;  may  the  Lord,  in  His  be- 
nign mercy,  cause  His  countenance  to  shine  upon  him  (her)  with 
favor,  so  that,  living  true  to  his  (her)  new  faith,  he  (she)  may  find' 
felicity  on  earth  and  bliss  in  all  eternity,  to  which  we  all  say  Amen. 

Done  at ,  State  of ,  on  the 

of ,  of  1895,  the  Hebrew  date  of ,  Hebrew 

month  of 5655  A.  M. 

Witness : 

My  hand  and  seal  as  Rabbi  of  Congregation ,  of 

,  and  signatures  of  witness  in  whose  presence  this 

act  is  done. 

Rabbi  Henry  Berkowitz,  Chairman, 

Rabbi  Adolph  M.  Radin, 

Rabbi  I.  L.  Rypins, 

Rabbi  A.  Gdttman, 

Rabbi  T.  Schanfarber,  Secretary. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  report  was  received  and  placed  be- 
fore the  Conference  for  discussion. 

Rabbi  Heller  moved,  and  the  motion  was  duly  seconded,  that  the 
report,  with  its  formula,  be  printed  as  manuscript ;  that  proofs  be 
sent  to  every  member  of  the  Conference ;  that  action  on  the  report 
be  deferred  until  the  next  annual  convention ;  that  the  same  Com- 
mittee be  reappointed  to  receive  suggestions,  corrections  and  ampli- 
fications, and  report  the  entire  matter  at  the  next  Conference.  The 
motion  unanimously  prevailed. 

President  Dr.  Wise  and  other  absent  members  now  entered  the 
convention,  when  Acting  Chairman  Dr.  6.  Gottheil  declared  the 
Conference  was  now  ready,  according  to  resolution,  for  action  on 
the  revised  report  of  the  Committee  on  "  Post-Biblical  and  Patristic 
Literatures  as  Religious  Authority  for  American  Judaism." 

The  report  had  been  printed  and  distributed  among  the  members. 
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Rabbi  Heller  was  the  first  speaker  recognized  by  the  Chair.  He 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  resolutions,  stating  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  crisp  and  definite  expression  of  the  views  held  in  common 
from  the  standpoint  of  Reform  Judaism.  He  stated  that  during 
the  first  discussion  of  the  report  it  was  contended  that  the  authors 
of  the  report  did  not  intend  to  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between 
Biblical  and  Post-Biblical  Literature,  while  the  venerable  President 
of  the  Conference,  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  stated  in  his  message  that  he 
wished  this  report  to  be  an  expression  of  our  opinion  with  reference 
to  Post-Biblical  and  Patristic  literature  only. 

The  last  resolution  of  the  report,  viz :  'That  our  relations  in  all 
religious  matters  are  in  no  way  authoritatively  and  finally  deter- 
mined by  any  portion  of  our  religious  literature,"  includesthe  entire 

religious  literature  of  the  Jews,  the  Biblical  also. 

• 

While  he  was  ready  to  subscribe  to  this  sentence,  Rabbi  Heller 
stated  it  was  not  justice  to  the  absent  members  to  adopt  this,  and 
offered  an  amendment  to  substitute  the  word  "  this  "  for  "  any,"  so 
as  to  read,  "  determined  by  this  portion  of  our  religious  literature." 
The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Mielziner,  and,  being  put  to 
a  vote,  was  accepted. 

Rabbi  Winter  was  now  recognized  by  the  Chair.  He  would  have 
the  report  changed  entirely,  because  the  whole  tenor  of  the  report 
was  too  sweeping,  as  it  seems  to  say,  in  a  few  words,  that  the  laws 
contained  in  the  Bible  are  not  binding  upon  us  in  our  daily  life. 
This  being  the  essence  of  the  report,  why  should  we  say,  distinctly 
and  emphatically,  that  our  literature,  which  is  outside  of  the  twenty- 
four  books  of  the  Bible,  contain  laws  and  enactments  that  are  not 
binding  upon  us  for  our  practical  life?  Why  should  we  call  it  litera- 
ture? Why  should  we  say  that  the  laws  contained  in  the  Bible,  seeing 
that  the  ancient  Rabbis  wanted  to  expel  some  of  the  Books  of  the 
Canon,  are  binding  upon  us  Reformed  Jews,  and  all  other  laws  not 
in  the  Biblical  Canon  are  not  binding? 
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President  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise  was  the  next  speaker.  He  stated  he 
could  answer  briefly  and  practically  the  questions  of  the  previous 
speaker,  for  the  Bible  was  not  at  all  mentioned  in  this  matter.  The 
Bible  was  not  on  trial.  Dr.  Wise  continued  that  he  had  asked  the 
Conference,  in  his  annual  address,  to  give  an  expression  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Post-Biblical  literature  only ;  hence  there  could  be  but  one 
question:  "Is  the  Post-Biblical  and  Patristic  literature  binding 
upon  our  religious  conscience.  As  regards  the  Bible,  we  have  noth- 
ing to  say.  This  Conference  dare  not  contradict  itself.  This  Con- 
ference has  just  adopted  a  Union  Prayer  Book,  in  which  are  several 
declarations  that  we  are  faithful  to  the  canon  of  Israel,  which  means 
the  Bible. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Hirsch,  the  next  speaker,  stated  that  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee,  he  was  perfectly  willing  that  a  change  in  the  word- 
ing be  made.  He  regretted  to  see  the  subject  of  the  Bible  brought 
up,  saying  he  did  not  believe  that  one  single  line  of  the  Pentateuch 
was  written  by  Moses  in  its  present  form. 

Dr.  Wise  arose  again,  saying  that  we  simply  wish  to  announce  to 
the  world  that  this  Conference,  which  represents  American  Judaism, 
does  not  consider  the  Post-Biblical  and  Patristic  literature  binding, 
or  authoritative  in  religious  matters. 

Dr.  Sale,  the  next  speaker,  thought  the  Conference  ought  to  con- 
sider the  views  of  our  own  people  in  this  country  before  other  coun- 
tries. He  contended  that  the  adoption  of  the  report  may  injure 
some  of  the  brethren  in  the  Conference,  and,  therefore,  moved  to  lay 
the  report  on  the  table.  This  motion  to  table  was  seconded.  After 
being  put  by  the  chair,  a  division  was  called  for,  which  resulted  in 
eleven  ayes  to  nine  nays,  and  the  report  was  tabled. 

Rabbi  Heller  now  offered  to  take  the  matter  off  the  table,  but 
yielded  to  the  argument  of  Dr.  Hirsch,  who  rose  to  a  question  of  per- 
sonal privilege  to  explain  that  his  vote  would  not  go  on  record  in 
i his  matter,  because  only  twenty  persons,  members  of  the  Confer- 
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ence  were  present,  and  a  larger  attendance  should  be  present  before 
taking  action  on  so  important  an  issue. 

Dr.  I.  M.  Wise  now  arose,  saying :  "  I  fiereby  enter  my  protest 
against  this  tabling  the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  my  reasons 
are  that  it  is  well  understood,  well  known,  and  in  practice  carried 
into  effect,  that  we  do  not  believe  in  the  Post-Biblical  and  Patristic 
literature  as  religious  authority.  I  want  this  protest  entered  upon 
the  minutes.  I  will  not  stultify  myself  before  the  country  and  be- 
fore the  whole  of  Reformed  Judaism." 

Dr.  Gottheil,  Acting  Chairman,  stated  he  felt  like  President  Wise 
on  this  subject. 

The  regular  order  of  proceedings  was  now  called  for,  when  the 
following  resolution  was  presented : 

Resolved,  That  it  be  the  rule  of  procedure  of  this  convention  that 
in  the  future  no  expression  on  doctrinal  points  be  voted  on,  unless 
it  be  given  to  the  members  at  least  six  months  before  that  Confer- 
ence, in  which  such  points  will  come  up  for  discussion  or  final  de- 
cision. 

S.  Schulman, 
Wm.  Rosbnau. 

Dr.  Wise  moved  to  table  the  resolution.    Motion  was  lost. 

Dr.  Hecht  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Rabbi  Schulman  arose  to  explain  the  motive  of  his  offering  this 
resolution,  saying  it  was  due  to  his  feeling  unprepared  to  vote  on 
the  report  of  the  "  Committee  on  Post-Biblical  and  Patristic  Litera- 
ture as  Religious  Authority  "  without  due  consideration  and  study 
beforehand. 

Dr.  Leucht  criticised  the  resolution,  and  the  author  for  presenting 
it  at  this  time,  when,  after  some  debate,  Rabbi  Schulman  urging 
there  was  no  intention  to  censure  the  President,  as  intimated  by  Dr. 
Leucht,  asked,  and  was  granted,  the  privilege  to  withdraw  the  reso- 
lution, which,  he  stated,  was  drawn  up  and  signed  before  it  could 
have  any  bearing  upon  the  discussion  in  hand. 
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Dr.  Philipson  asked  that  the  motion  by  which  the  original  report 
of  the  Committee  on  "  Post-Biblical  Literature  "  waa  tabled  be  taken 
up,  and  called  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  question.  Dr.  Aaron  sec- 
onded the  motion,  which,  on  being  put,  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  ten 
ayes  and  eight  nays,  when  the  report  was  taken  from  the  table  and 
presented  for  discussion  and  adoption. 

Dr.  Aaron  offered  an  amendment  to  the  report,  substituting  the 
words, u  Post-Biblical  and  Patristic  "  instead  of  the  word  "  religious  " 
in  the  last  line  of  the  report,  so  as  to  read,  "  that  our  relations  in  all 
religious  matters  are  in  no  way  authoritatively  and  finally  deter- 
mined by  any  portion  of  our  Post-Biblical  and  Patristic  literatures. 
Amendment  was  accepted. 

Dr.  Heller  moved  that  the  report,  as  amended,  be  sent  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Conference ;  that  the  Committee  shall  receive  the 
suggestions,  corrections  and  amplifications  of  the  members,  and  the 
the  report  be  made  at  the  next  Conference.  The  motion  was  sec- 
onded. 

Dr.  Philipson  stated  that  this  question  was  of  no  importance  to 
the  Reformed  Jews  in  America.  It  is  a  practical  question  of  the 
hour  only  for  those  in  Germany  and  other  countries.  The  Confer- 
ence could  take  no  immediate  action,  as  there  was  no  use  of  thresh- 
ing old  straw.    Dr.  Philipson  then  moved  the  previous  question. 

Dr.  Wise  stated  that  it  does  not  make  the  slightest  difference  to 
him,  personally,  whether  this  report  be  adopted  or  not ;  but  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  Conference  declare  to  the  world  their 
conviction  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  S.  Sale  moved  to  recommit  the  whole  matter. 

The  motion  of  Dr.  Heller  was  now  put  and  lost 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  original  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, as  amended,  be  adopted.  The  ayes  and  nays  were  called  for 
and  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  report.  Ayes,  eleven;  nays. 
nine. 
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By  request  the  Secretary  registered  the  names  of  those  voting 
against  the  adoption  of  the  report.  These  are :  Rabbis  S.  Sale,  E. 
G.  Hirsch,  I.  L.  Leucht,  Max  Landsberg,  M.  Blaustein,  Max  Heller, 
S.  Schulman,  S.  Hecht,  L.  Mayer. 

The  following  is  the  report  as  adopted  in  its  amended  form : 

REPORT    AS    FINALLY    ADOPTED. 

To  the  President  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Robbie, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. : 

Your  Committee,  to  whom  that  part  of  the  President's  message 
was  referred  which  reads :  "  What  is  our  relation  in  all  religious 
matters  to  our  own  Post- Biblical,  our  Patristic  literature,  including 
the  Talmud,  casuists,  responses  and  commentaries,"  begs  leave  to 
report  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  Reform  Judaism,  the  whole  Post- 
Biblical  and  Patristic  literature,  including  the  Talmud,  casuists, 
responses,  and  commentaries,  is,  and  can  be  considered  as  nothing 
more  or  less  than  "  religious  literature."  As  such  it  is  of  inestimable 
value.  It  is  the  treasure-house  in  which  the  successive  ages  depos- 
ited their  conceptions  of  the  great  and  fundamental  principles  of 
Judaism,  and  their  contributions  to  the  never-ceasing  endeavor  to 
elucidate  the  same.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  every  age  has 
added  a  wing  to  this  great  treasure-house,  and  the  architecture  and 
construction  of  each  wing  bears  the  indellible  marks  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  erected.  Our  age  is  en- 
gaged in  the  same  task.  We,  too,  have  to  contribute  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  this  treasure  house ;  but  we  have  to  do  it  in  our  own  way, 
as  the  spirit  of  our  time  directs,  without  any  slavish  imitation  of 
the  past. 

To  have  awakened  the  consciousness  of  this  historic  fact  is  the  great 
merit  of  Reform  Judaism ;  and  the  more  this  consciousness  grows 
upon  our  mind,  the  more  the  conditions  and  environments  of  our 
modern  life  force  it  upon  us,  the  more  persistently  we  have  to  assert : 
that  our  relations  in  all  religions  matters  are  in  no  way  authoritatively 
and  finally  determined  by  any  portion  of  our  Post-Biblical  and  Patristic 
literature. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

m.  schle singer, 
Emil  6.  Hirsch, 
a.  guttman. 

Rochester,  July  12, 1895. 
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Dr.  S.  Hecht,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  of 
Thanks,  prefaced  his  report  by  calling  attention  to  the  eminent  ser- 
vices of  Dr.  6.  Gottheil  as  a  member  of  the  Ritual  and  Publication 
Committee. 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  then  tendered  to  Dr.  Gottheil  as  an 
expression  by  the  Conference  of  their  appreciation  of  his  earnest 
work  in  connection  with  the  Union  Prayer  Book. 

The  following  report  was  then  read  and  unanimously  adopted  bv 
a  rising  vote : 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  13, 1895. 

To  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbi* : 

Brethren  :  Your  Committee,  charged  with  the  pleasant  task  of 
giving  expression  to,  and  placing  on  record,  the  sentiments  of  the 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work 
of  its  sixth  annual  convention,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following : 

The  sixth  annual  gathering  of  the  teachers  and  leaders  of  Amer- 
ican Judaism,  held  at  the  good  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
characterized  by  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  cordiality,  and  by  results 
so  gratifying  as  to  make  it  rank  witn  the  most  successful  meetings 
of  this  body,  and  to  form  a  strong  link  in  the  steadily-growing 
chain  of  our  fraternal  reunions. 

The  agencies  favorable  to  the  production  of  such  gratifying  re- 
sults and  conditions  were  not  only  the  efficiency  and  zeal  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  the  devotion  to,  and  sincerity  in,  our  holy  cause  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  Conference,  but,  above  all,  the  environ- 
ments, and  the  kindly  friendship  which  the  good  people  of  Rochester 
have  manifested  toward  us  during  our  stay  in  their  beautiful  city 
and  hospitable  homes. 

We,  therefore  desire  to  bear  grateful  testimony,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  large-hearted ness  of  Congregation  B'rith  Kodesh  and  its  hon- 
ored Rabbi,  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Landsberg,  between  whom  and  his 
charge  there  exists  so  beautiful  and  strong  a  tie  of  harmonious  co- 
operation. 

We  feel  under  lasting  obligation  to  them  for  having  placed  at  our 
disposal  their  beautiful  Temple  for  our  meetings,  thus  investing  our 
gathering  and  our  work  with  added  sacredness  and  import. 

We  acknowledge  with  profound  appreciation  the  many  tokens  of 
attention,  courtesy  and  hospitalitv  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  com- 
prising the  Congregation  B'rith  kodesh,  which  is  almost  identical 
with  the  Jews  of  Rochester ;  and  we  assure  them  that  we  take  with 
u«  pleasant  impressions  only. 
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We  desire  to  place  on  record  our  warmest  thanks  to  the  large- 
hearted  and  public-spirited  citizen  of  Rochester,  Mr.  D.  W.  Powers, 
who  has  kindly  opened  for  the  study  and  inspection  of  the  members 
of  this  Conference  the  rich  treasure-house  of  fine  art,  the  well-known 
and  far-famed  "  Powers  Art  Gallery." 

Our  thanks  are  due,  and  hereby  tendered,  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Dobbin, 
who,  in  his  capacity  as  expert  accountant,  has  rendered,  free  of 
charge,  valuable  service  to  this  Conference. 

We  appreciate  highly  the  kindly  offices  of  the  Rochester  press, 
admire  the  enterprise  of  her  two  morning  and  two  evening  journals, 
the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  the  Morning  Herald,  the  Roches- 
ter Express,  and  Union  and  Advertisers  respectively.  To  them,  as  well 
as  to  the  Jewish  Press,  notably  to  the  enterprising  American  Hebrew, 
American  Israelite  and  Reform  Advocate,  we  return  thanks  for  the  fair, 
full,  correct  and  able  reports  of  our  meetings. 

Thanks  are  due,  and  hereby  tendered,  to  Chautauqua  Assembly 
for  their  generous  invitation 

To  the  Eureka  Club,  of  Rochester,  which  has  kindly  and  hospi- 
tably thrown  open  the  doors  of  its  palatial  home  to  the  members  of 
our  Conference,  our  profound  thanks  and  sincere  acknowledgments 
are  due,  and  hereby  tendered. 

With  earnest  good  wishes  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  city  of 
Rochester  and  her  people,  for  her  institutions  and  noble  enterprises ; 
with  kindness  in  heart  toward  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Roch- 
ester Branch  of  the  Home  of  Israel,  we  return  to  our  homes  to  cherish 
the  pleasant  memories  of  the  Sixth  Conference. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  Hecht,  Chairman, 

I.  Aaron, 

L.  Myer, 

M.  Mielziner, 

T.  Shanfahber.    . 

The  Auditing  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  Treasurer's 
annual  report,  submitted  the  following  report,  through  its  Chairman, 
Dr.  I.  L.  Leucht. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  12, 1895. 

To  the  President  of  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  open  here  at  Roch- 
ester: 

Your  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  Treasurer's  report, 
have  the  honor  to  report  that,  upon  careful  examination,  they  find 
the  account  correct. 

The  recommendation  that  one-half  the  dues  shall  be  credited  to 
the  fund  for  superanuated  ministers,  and    be  [properly   invested, 
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meets  with  the  unqualified  approval  of  your  Committee.    We  would 
therefore  recommend  that  it  oe  concurred  in  by  the  Conference. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

I.  L.  Leucht, 

S.  Sale, 

Emil  6.  HntscH. 

Committee. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  unanimously  endorsed. 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was  then 
read,  and  on  motion  received  for  action : 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 

Robbie: 

Gentlemen  :  Your  Committee,  appointed  to  select  the  officers 
and  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference  for  the  ensuing  year, 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  nominees : 

President,  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  Cincinnati. 
Vice-President,  Dr.  G.  Gottheil,  New  York. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  David  Philipson,  Cincinnati. 

« 

Treasurer,  Dr.  S.  Hecht,  Milwaukee. 

Recording  Secretary,  Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi,  Cincinnati. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Prof.  Dr.  M.  Mielziner,  Cincinnati. 

Prof.  Dr.  E.  G.  Hirsch,  Chicago. 

Dr.  M.  Landsberg,  Rochester. 

Dr.  H.  Berkowitz,  Philadelphia. 

Rabbi  H.  Veld,  Montreal. 

Dr.  K.  Kohler,  New  York. 

Rabbi  Jos.  Stolz,  Chicago. 

Rabbi  I.  L.  Leucht,  New  Orleans. 

TBUSTEES   OF  8TJPERANUATED  MINISTERS'  FUND. 

Dr.  I.  M.  Wise  Dr.  David  Philipson, 

Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Rabbi  H.  Veld, 
Rabbi  M.  WertheiAbr, 
Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi. 
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On  motion  the  Recording  Secretary  was  authorized  to  cast  the 
ballot  of  the  Conference  for  the  nominees  presented,  who  were  de- 
clared elected  by  acclamation. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  then  adopted  as  a 
whole,  and  the  Committee  discharged,  with  thanks. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  selection  of  the  city  for  the 
Seventh  Annual  Convention  be  left  to  the  Executive  Board.  Motion 
was  lost. 

Dr.  Hecht  offered  a  personal  invitation  to  the  Conference  to  meet 
in  Milwaukee. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  next  Annual  Convention  be 
held  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  in  July,  1896.  This  was  amended  by 
substituting  Montreal.    The  amendment  was  lost. 

The  original  motion  was  then  put  and  carried,  and  Milwaukee 
was  announced  as  the  next  convention  city. 

President  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise  called  upon  Dr.  E.  G.  Hirsch  to  close  the 
Sixth  Annual  Conference  with  prayer,  whereupon  the  Conference 
was  declared  adjourned,  and  its  labors  ended. 

Charles  S.  Levi,  Recording  Secretary. 
S.  Schulman,  AeiUtant  Secretary. 
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[APPENDIX  A.] 

THE  SCROLL  OF  THE  LAW. 

A  paper  presented  to  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis, 
BY  PROF.  G.  DEUTSCH,  OF  THE   HEBREW  UNION   COLLEGE. 


The  movement  against  the  use,  in  our  synagogues,  of  the  tradi- 
tional scroll  of  parchment  suggested  to  me  the  idea  to  historically 
investigate  the  origin  of  this  custom  and  the  reasons  advanced  for 
its  retention  after  the  art  of  printing  had  become  common,  with- 
out intending  to  "put  my  head  between  the  clashing  rocks"  and 
to  decide  the  question  practically. 

I.      THK  READING  OF  THE  LAW. 

Omitting  to  discuss  the  legendary  statements  that  Hoses  insti- 
tuted the  weekly  readings  from  the  Bible,  and  that  Ezra  intro- 
duced the  custom  of  reading  the  Law  on  Mondays  and  Thurdays,* 
we  shall  go  to  the  facts. 

The  oldest  report  about  the  reading  of  the  Law  is  contained  in 
the  Pentateuch,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  Thora  should  be  read 
"  at  the  end  of  every  seven  years,  in  the  set  time  of  the  year  of 
release  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles.^f 

This  corresponds  with  the  report  of  Ezra's  work  who  read  the 
Law  during  the  Festival  of  Tabernacles  from  the  first  day  to  the 
last.  J  Here  we  undoubtedly  have  the  origin  of  the  public  reading 
of  the  Law. 

This  fact  is  still  known  traditionally  to  the  Talmud,  where  to 
Ezra  is  ascribed  the  reading  of  the  Law  on  Sabbath  afternoon,  on 

*Baba  Qamma  82a. 
tDeut.  31, 10  sqq. 
iNehemia,  Chapters  viii,  ix* 
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Mondays  and  Thursdays,  while  the  reading  of  the  Law  on  Sab- 
bath morning  was  referred  back  to  Moses,  a  legend  that  was 
generally  believed  already  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century 
A.  C  * 

From  the  reading  on  Succoth  the  custom  developed  to  read  the 
Law  every  Sabbath.  When  this  was  done,  is  beyond  our  knowl- 
edge, but  it  must  have  been  general  in  the  Maccabean  time,  for 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  a  portion  of  the  prophets  was 
readf  also,  and  this  was  not  done  but  after  the  reading  from  the 
Pentateuch  had  become  an  established  rule  of  liturgy.  The 
Mishna  about  200  A.  C.  refers  to  it  already  as  to  a  matter  that 
needs  no  legislation. J  At  about  150  A.  C.  Rabbi  Meir  and  R. 
Jehuda  carry  on  a  controversy  whether  on  Sabbath  afternoon,  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  the  portion  of  the  Law  which  was  read 
on  the  preceding  Sabbath  should  be  continued,  or  that  of  the 
coming  Sabbath  should  be  repeated.  || 

II.      THE  SCROLL. 

As  soon  as  the  reading  of  the  Law  was  part  of  the  liturgy  a 
solemn  ritual  was  observed.  Ezra  opened  the  scroll,  showed  it  to 
the  people  who  rose  in  order  to  show  their  devotion,  and  blessed 
the  Lord,  the  audience  responding.g  Naturally  the  form  of  the 
scroll  had  become  a  matter  of  legislation,  or  at  least  of  traditional 
observance.  While,  with  parchment  coming  into  use  in  the  second 
century,  bound  books  with  pages  written  on  both  sides,  began  to 
supercede  the  scroll  of  leather  and  papyrus,  the  scroll  was  retained 

*  Jerushalmi  Megillah  quoted  by  Alfassi,  Megillah  Chapter  iv,  fol.  271a. 

t  It  follows  from  the  acceptance  by  the  church  of  this  custom.  Luke  4,  16. 
The  legend  first  mentioned  by  Abudraham  fol.  036  that  Antiochus 
Epiphanes'  persecutions  gave  rise  to  this  custom,  is  to  be  discredited,  but 
it  may  rest  on  the  fact  that  the  consoling  parts  were  chosen.  Zunz, 
(G.  V.  p.  0)  statement  that  Haftaroth  were  read  before  the  destruction  of 
the  temple  rests  on  an  overestimation  of  the  report  in  Luke  4,  16.  The 
church  read  prophets  with  the  gospels.  Justin.  Apolog,  i,  67 ;  Tertullian 
de  praescript.  haer.  36. 

{Meg.  3,  6    jOOTin  p  ]^V  P«. 

I!  Meg.  316. 

§Neh.  viii,  v,  vi. 
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for  public  worship,*  just  as  in  our  days,  when  social  life  amongst 
the  Jews  had  accepted  the  custom  of  uncovered  head,  the  syna- 
gogue refused,  and  still  refuses  to  change  tradition,  or  as  our  grand- 
fathers retained  the  costume  of  the  16th  century  in  the  synagogue 
after  they  had  abandoned  it  on  the  etreets.f  Thus  to  the  book 
&Din  was  assigned  a  rank  inferior  to  that  part  of  the  scroll  "£C 

Traditions  about  the  form  of  writing  began  to  increase,  and 
amongst  the  scribes  there  were  strictly  observant  and  experinced 
scribes  D^plVT  who,  according  to  Rab  Ashe,  the  compiler  of  the 
Talmud,  as  early  as  in  the  3rd  .century  had  accepted  some  dis- 
tinguishing marks  for  similar  letters  as  n  and  n.J  In  the  fourth 
century  Rabba  laid  down  the  Law  that  the  seven  letters  p*3  rjDyttfF 
should  be  distinguished  by  crowns,  and  a  hundred  years  previously 
the  spiritual  father  of  Babylonian  Judaism,  Rab,  made  some 
rules  for  the  scroll§  which  were  not  necessary  for  the  books  pyOTS- 
As  the  rules  were  established  for  the  form  of  the  characters,  so 
there  were  rules  accepted  for  the  material  on  which  the  Law  was 
to  be  written.  As  everywhere,  so  here,  old  customs  became  Laws, 
and  after  the  close  of  the  Talmud,  the  rules  had  become  so 
numerous  that  a  special  treatise  was  devoted  to  them.  rCDS 
D'HBID  which,  however,  was  not  composed  before  the  7th  century.** 

The  older  these  customs  grew,  the  less  there  was  a  thought  of 
changing  them,  and  as  the  material  used  for  writing  remained 
stationary,  no  new  question  arose  except  that  from  the  3rd  century 
on,  parchment  was  used  instead  of  leather.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  use  of  paper  was  never  suggested. 

The  conservative  inclination  of  the  Jews  in  everything  that  had 
any  bearing  upon  their  public  worship  was  the  cause  that  the 
invention  of  the  printing  press  had  existed  for  a  century  without 
suggesting  to  anyone  the  idea  whether  it  was  permissible  to  use  a 


•GittinGOa.  luyn  1133  'JDD  n^nn  FTl?  r«.  See  the  discussion  whether 
the  word  pE?Din  means  one  part  of  the  Pentateuch  or  a  bound  book  in  Beth 
Joseph,  Orach  Ghajim  Sec.  143;  and  Respp.  of  Eliah  M  israelii  i  10. 

t  S.  Adler  in  Geiger  Jued.  Zeitschr.  Hi,  193. 

J  Menachoth  296. 

II  Ibid. 

$  Ibid,  29a.    n^DD  TVTVUTn   'ID  r6  *|i>1»  ^U   |W    H1K  5o. 

**  See  on  the  origin  of  these  MUDp  fflTDDD  Mielziner's  Introduction  to  the 
Talmud  p.  <>3,  Weiss  Dor  dor  w'dorschaw  ii,  250  ff. 
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printed  book  for  the  reading  of  the  Law  or  whether  a  scroll  may 
be  printed.  Rabbi  Joseph  Karo,  (died  1575)  the  author  of  the 
most  celebrated  code  of  Law,  Shulchan  Arukh  did  not  mention  the 
possibility  of  printing  a  Sepher  Thora.  The  first  one  who  treated 
on  the  art  of  printing  in  its  connection  with  the  ritual  law  is 
Karo's  contemporary  Menahem  Azariah  de  Fano  (died  1620)  who 
had  published  Karo's  book  on  Maimonides,  and  as  a  printer  is  in- 
clined *to  make  some  allowance  in  favor  of  printing,  while  tradi- 
tion had  sanctified  the  writing  only.  He  would  however  not  go 
farther  than  to  permit  the  writing  of  a  bill  of  divorce,  declaring 
himself  against  printed  Tephillin  Mesusoth  and  more  so  against 
printed  scrolls  * 

III.      THE   OBJECTIONS  TO  PRINTING. 

The  rabbis,  from  the  oldest  time,  had  accepted  the  hermeneutic 
rule  that,  in  the  exegesis  of  the  law,  every  word  had  to  be  explained, 
without  regard  to  the  context,  or  to  the  manifest  object  of  the  law- 
giver. Undoubtedly  the  spiritualizing  methods  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians was  the  chief  motive  for  this  rule.  We  can  see  this  clearly 
when  we  compare  the  way  in  which  Rabbi  Akiba  proves  the  literal 
observance  of  the  law  of  circumcision  with  the  exactly  opposite 
views  expressed  by  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  f 

"Of  the  application  of  this  hermeneutic  rule  I  shall  quote  two  strik- 
ing instances.  The  law  permits  a  man  who  unintentionally  killed 
his  neighbor  to  flee  to  one  of  the  Cities  of  Refuge,  so  that  he  might 
escape  the  wrath  of  the  blood-avenger.  As  an  instance  of  a  merely 
accidental  killing,  Scripture  quotes  the  case  when,  in  felling  a  tree, 
the  axe  slipped  off  the  wood  Pyn  and  killed  one  that  stood  by. 

In  the  Mishna  we  find  the  discussion  whether  the  word  Vjjn  means 
the  handle,  or  the  tree,  and  consequently  Rabbi  Jehuda  H  anas  si, 
who  holds  that  ppn  means  the  tree,  decides  that  in  this  case  the 
man  who  caused  the  accident  shall  be  exiled,  while,  when  the  axe 
slipped  off  the  handle  without  having  touched  the  tree,  he  shall  be 
allowed  to  stay  at  his  house.J 

•Menahem  Asariah's  Respp.  No.  93.    -\32  roTD  jn  PK  JV'D  hit*. 

tBereshith  Rabba  Chapter  xlvi.    nwi  *?)&  pVIO  *|U  J>  HD  |TK  JH  TvhlV  "1 
*|Un  niny  1T  K"n   tron.    Compare  this  with  Romans  2.29. 

jMakkoth  ii,  1. 
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The  idea  of  his  protection  against  blood-revenge,  and  the  under- 
lying thought  of  an  expiation  of  the  sin  of  negligence,  through  exile, 
is  altogether  disregarded. 

A  second  instance  is  the  interpretation  of  the  law  enjoining  to 
cover  the  blood  of  a  beast  or  fowl  killed  in  a  chase.*  The  object  of 
this  law,  as  stated  in  the  Thora,  is  to  check  the  heathenish  practice 
of  sacrificing  the  blood  of  the  killed  beasts  to  the  satyrs  D^Jm*  + 
Still  the  Mishna  disregards  this  object,  and  makes  it  a  duty  to  cover 
the  blood  again  when  the  wind  had  blown  dust  over  it,  for  it  is  written 
*nDn  a  he  shall  cover  it,"  and  not  "  the  wind."  It  further  is  com- 
manded to  cover  the  blood  with  dust  from  arable  soil,  and  not  with 
little  stones,  fragments  of  glass,  etc. J 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  word  he  shall  write  3TC*S  was  sub- 
jected to  a  rigid  exegetical  analysis  of  the  same  character?  The 
object  of  the  law  that  the  king  should  provide  for  himself  a  copy  of 
the  Thora,  that  he  may  study  it,  is  again  disregarded,  and  stress  is 
laid  on  the  outward  feature  that  he,  and  consequently  every  Israel- 
ite, should  personally  write  a  copy  of  the  Thora.§  The  latter  part  is 
very  artificially  derived  from  the  words  :  *"  Write  ye  this  song  for 
you."** 

Just  as  the  command  of  writing  in  general,  so  the  particular  form 
of  writing  was  derived  from  the  word  3T01.  It  was  interpreted  to 
include  only  writing,  and  not  engraving,  pprn  kVi  2TCltt  and  on 
account  of  a  supposed  contradiction  of  the  law,  a  distinction  was 
made  between  engraved  letters  JTDT  pn  which  are  permitted  between 
prominent  letters  (low  relief  rf£in  pn)  which  is  prohibited.  J  J  Al- 
though this  law  is  stated  in  regard  to  a  bill  of  divorce  only,  it  is  re- 
garded by  the  writers  on  the  subject  as  self-understood  that  it  applies 
to  Tephillim  Mesusoth,  and  the  scroll  just  as  well,  with  the  only 
difference  that  in  the  latter  case  thev  would  not  even  make  an  allow- 


*Levit.  xvii,  13. 

tlbid.  v.  7;  see  Moreh  Xebuchim  iii,  40. 

iChullin  vi.4,7. 

HDeut.  xvii,  is. 

§Synhodrin  -l'». 
**lk»ut.  xxxi,  V.). 

+M;ittin  'Jihi. 
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ance  for  an  engraved  scroll,  and  since  printing  could  not  be  done 
without  impressing  the  letters  on  the  parchment,  this  would  be  an 
act  of  engraving  H131*  pru* 

A  further  objection  is  the  mechanical  way  of  reproduction,  which 
cannot  be  tolerated,  when  the  act  of  writing  constitutes  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  divine  will.f 

IV.    HISTORICAL   SYNOPSIS. 

In  this  respect  we  find  some  broader  views  expressing  the  idea 
that  the  object  of  the  injunction  "to  write"  was  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  divine  will,  and  that  consequently  it  was  of  higher 
import  to  write  mere  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  (ptyoin),  of  the 
prophets,  the  Hagiographa  and  the  rabbinical  works  than  to  write 
scrolls,  which  could  be  used  in  the  synagogues  only.  This  view  is 
first  promulgated  by  Rabbenu  Asher  (1327) J  and  naturally  accepted 
by  his  son  Jacob,  the  author  of  Arba  Turim.|j 

The  author  of  the  Shulchan  Arukh  has  some  objections  to  the 
Rabbenu  Ashers'  views.  He  still  holds  it  to  be  a  meritorious  act  to 
write  a  Sepher  Thora,  and  therefore  modifies  Rabbenu  Ashers'  state- 
ment, simply  stating  that  it  is  a  duty  to  write  other  books  too, 
without  saying,  like  Rabbenu  Asher,  that  it  was  not  meritorious  any 
more  to  write  a  Sepher  Thora.  §  In  this  view  lie  is  opposed  by 
Rabbi  Joshua  Falk  Cohen,  (died  in  Lemberg  1614),  who  insists  that 
it  was  a  merit  to  write  a  Sepher  only  as  long  as  it  was  used  for 
study,  but  not  now,  since  it  had  become  a  requisite  of  public  wor- 
ship.** 

Without  touching  the  question  at  issue,  another  Polish  Rabbi  of 
the  seventeenth  century  decides  the  principle  in  a  way  which  would 
lead  to  the  Sepher  and  the  printed  book  being  regarded  as  equal. 


•So  Menachem  Azariah  in  his  Teshuboth.No.  93. 

tSee  on  this  point  esp.  Benjamin,  son  of  Aaron  Solnik,  in  his  T'Shuboth 
p03  nMPD  No.  99.  (His  age  is  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  centur>  >, 
and  Jair  Chajim  Bacharach  in  VfiO  nin  No.  184. 

tin  Halachoth  Quetanoth,  Sepher  Thora  1,  printed  in  the  ninth  volume 
of  our  Talmud  editions. 

II  Yore  Dea  Sec.  270. 

$Yore  Dea  Sec.  270.    Beth  Joseph  and  Shulchan  Arukh. 

♦♦Derishaand  Perisha  on  Tur  Orach  Chajim  1.  c. 
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Benjamin  Solnik,  of  Cracow,  treats  the  question  whether  the  printed 
books  are  to  be  treated  as  holy,  and  decides  it  in  the  affirmative.* 

An  older  contemporary,  the  famous  glossator  of  the  Shulchan 
Arukh,  Moses  isserls,  (died  1573),  testifies  to  the  fact  that  in  a  con- 
gregation where  no  one  was  able  to  read  unvocalized  texts — a 
remarkable  fact  in  Poland  during  the  sixteenth  century — a  man  was 
allowed  to  repeat,  by  looking  into  the  Sepher,  what  another  man 
prompted  him  from  a  printed  copy.f    A  remarkable  liberalism. 

As  natural,  the  liberal  view  was  defeated  by  orthodox  formalism. 
David  Hallevi,  the  famous  author  of  the  glosses  to  the  Shulchan 
Arukh,  Ture  Zahab,  (died  in  Ostra  1667),  while  he  insists  that 
printed  books  must  be  protected  against  profanation,  would  hardly 
go  so  far  as  to  allow  a  scroll  to  be  printed.  His  principle  bpUT\  b2 
pTil  HK  ]lV*b  THJJ  he  would  surely  apply  to  one  who  should  attempt 
to  introduce  the  use  of  a  printed  book  instead  of  a  written  scroll. 

Still  his  way  of  interpreting  da  Fano's  words,  whom  he  makes  say 
KVI  tfn^yo  rOTD  DIET  would  consistently  lead  to  this  conse- 
quence. To  characterize  the  method  by  which  such  questions  were 
decided,  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  chief  argument  which 
David  Hallevi  quotes  in  favor  of  the  sacred  character  of  printed 
books.  The  Talmud,J  so  he  argues,  explains  the  words  VTlfiS  2TCC 
Dnin|  to  mean  that  the  words  on  the  diadem  of  the  high  priest  must 
be  engraved  and  written  at  the  same  time,  and  therefore  advises  thai 
the  words  be  first  written  with  ink,  and  then  passed  over  with  the 
miraculous  creature,  Shamir,  that  possesses  the  power  to  cleave  the 
hardest  objects.  What  is  the  use,  David  Hallevi  asks,  to  trouble 
people  for  the  Shamir  that  is  not  easily  to  be  found,  since  God  could 
have  advised  a  printing  press  for  the  same  purpose ?§ 

Without  any  limitation,  however,  the  great  and  scholarly  Rabbi 
Yomtob  Lipmann  Heller  (died  as  Rabbi  of  Cracow  1654)  asserts 
that  wherever  the  law  requires  writing,  be  it  Thora,  Tephillim  or 


•Massath  Benjamin  No.  99. 

t Darke  Moshe  Orach  Chajim  143. 

iSotah  486. 

HExod.  xxxix,  30. 

$Ture  Zahab  Joreh  Deah  Sec.  271,  8. 
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Mesusoth,  the  printing  press  will  be  regarded  apt  to  fulfill  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  scriptural  command.* 

Stricter  ritualistic  views  were  taken  on  the  subject  by  Rabbi  Jair 
Chajim  Bacharach,  (died  as  Rabbi  of  Worms,  1702),  who  said  that 
printed  books  could  not  claim  the  same  degree  of  sacredness  which 
belonged  to  those  that  are  written,  partly  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  the  work  of  non-Jews,  made  without  the  necessary  intention 
nOE^?,  partly  on  the  ground  of  the  mystic  view  expressed  in  the 
Zohar  that  the  letters  in  themselves  are  sacred.  Bacharach  rightly 
refutes  da  Fano's  argument  .that  there  could  be  made  a  difference 
between  divorce  bills  and  other  things  in  connection  with  which 
Scripture  uses  the  expression  arDt.  Since  printed  books  Qannot 
claim  holiness,  they  naturally  cannot  be  used  as  implements  of 
worship.f  Since  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  those  who 
would  dare  to  draw  practical  consequences  from  a  theoretical  liber- 
alism are  very  rare,  and  we  must  not  be  astonished  to  see  how  all 
questions  of  the  ritual  are  decided  in  harmony  with  custom  and  tra- 
dition. 

The  most  interesting  instance  in  this  respect  is  Rabbi  Moses  Ibn 
Chabib,  (died  in  Jerusalem  in  1738),  who  proves  from  all  sources, 
based  chiefly  on  da  Fano  and  Lipmann  Heller,  that  printing  is  equal 
to  writing  in  every  respect,  but  still  insists  that,  if  it  could  be 
avoided,  it  ought  not  to  be  done.J 

We  can  less  wonder  that  a  man,  who,  most  probably,  was  a  pro- 
fessional writer  of  scrolls,  or,  at  all  events,  had  made  the  study 
of  the  laws  on  that  subject  his  life-aim,  that  Jona  Land  Sopher 
(died  in  Prague,  1712)  is  opposed  to  all  deviations  from  the  tradi- 
tional rules,  and  would  not  allow  the  printing  press  to  do  the  work 
of  the  copyist.  His  arguments  are  amusing.  In  regard  to  Tephil- 
lim,  he  bases  the  prohibition  on  the  fact  that,  through  the  revolution 
of  the  machine  a  letter  may  be  printed  before  the  preceding  letter  is 
printed,  and  a  Xhora  cannot  be  printed,  because  of  the  mystic  rea- 
sons which  Jair  Chajim  Bacharach  had  already  mentioned,  and 
finally  he  produces  a  most  invincible  argument.     In  the  Talmud ||  a 


•In  his  commentary  on  R.  Asher'g  Halachoth.    nvnon  Dr6  ed.  Prague 
1623,  fol.  916. 
tChawoth  Jair  No   184.    DnW  VW  D1K  fljn  *PV  ?ky*  *6  H"D  1DB1V  DN. 
?His  work  BHPDBX  a  commentary  on  the  laws  of  divorce  in  Ebenhaezer, 

Sec.  125,  xv.  p  nvenh  r>3J  *6  rbn  n^n  nm\ 

II  Joma  386. 
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certain  Ben  Kamzar  is  blamed  because  he  would  not  instruct  others 
to  write  the  tetragrammaton  with  four  pens  at  the  same  time,  so  as 
not  to  write  one  letter  before  the  others  were  written.  To  this  Jona 
Land-Sopher  remarks :  If  it  were  permitted  to  print  a  scroll,  they 
could  surely  have  done  without  it,  for,  suppose  that  the  printing 
press  did  not  exist  yet,  they  could  have  easily  invented  it,  had  it 
been  necessary.* 

The  question  was  now  decided  against  the  use  of  a  printed  book 
in  the  public  worship,  and  only  such  questions  arise  which  Ix-ar 
slightly  upon  the  fundamental  topicv  R.  Jehuda  Arjeh,  of  Metz,  the 
famous  Rosh  Yeshiba,  and  author  of  the  casuistic  book,  Shaagath 
Aryeh,  (died  1785),  investigates  the  controversy  between  R.  As  her, 
who  is  of  the  opinion  that,  since  the  scroll  is  for  the  synagogue  only, 
it  is  not  our  duty  to  write  one,  and  R.  Joseph  Karo,  who  said  that 
the  duty  to  provide  books  for  the  study  of  the  law  is  only  addition:.  1 
to  the  duty  of  writing  a  Sepher  Thora,  by  saying  that,  because  w«* 
know  not  all  the  orthographic  rules,  f  r/nTW  nr.Dro  T^r2  *&  H8* 
it  is  only  a  minor  duty  to  write  a  scroll,  and  not  incumbent  on 
women  at  all.J 

Moses  Ibn  Chabib's  disciple,  Jonah  Nabon,  the  teacher  of  the 
famous  Azulai,  (died  1760),  seems  to  hold  the  same  view,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  from  quotations.  I  could,  however,  not  obtain  the  book 
itself.  || 

Of  the  rabbinical  authorities  of  this  century,  I  only  found  in  Moshe 
Sopher's  work  a  view  that  would  bear  on  this  question.  He  acknowl- 
edges that  the  commandment  to  write  a  scroll  is  intelligible  only  in 
the  context,  "  Teach  it  the  children  of  Israel ;  "  but  he  hastens  to 
add :  u  The  reason  of  a  law  can  only  have  the  effect  to  prove  a 
stricter  interpretation,  but  can  never  be  adduced  to  support  a  liberal 
view.  Therefore,  although  we  do  not  use  the  scroll  for  purposes  of 
teaching,  it  remains  a  duty  to  write  it.g 


♦See  JW  *}3  on  the  laws  concerning  Sepher  Thora  in  Joreh  freah  ed. 
Prague  1803,  p.  14,  col.  6. 

+Kiddushin  30a. 
iShangath  Aryeh  No.  36. 

i His  book  icnpS  CJ  quoted  in  Hirsh  Eiscnstftdt'*  TOICTI  'nriD  Khen  !.a 
e/.er.  !2">.  4. 

STTntham  Sopher,  Joreh  Deah  No.  -54. 
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Summing  up  my  investigations,  this  is  the  result : 

1.  The  duty  to  write  a  Sepher  Thora  is  derived  from  Deuter- 
onomy 17.  18  and  31,  19.* 

2.  This  law,  however,  is  understood  by  Rabbenu  Asher  and  other 
authorities  as  an  injunction  to  provide  for  oneself  a  book  out  of 
which  to  study,  while  other  authorities,  led  by  Joseph  Karo,  regard 
the  writing  as  meritorious  in  itself. 

3.  That  printing  is  as  good  as  .writing  in  every  respect  is  main- 
tained by  Menahem  Azariah  da  Fano,  Lipmann  Heller,  Mose  Ibn 
Chabib,  and  Jonah  Nabon ;  from  the  negative  side,  viz :  that  printed 
Bibles  and  religious  books  should  not  be  treated  contemptuously, 
this  view  is  upheld  by  Benjamin  Solnik  and  David  Hallevi  (Ture 
Zahabj. 

4.  That  a  printed  book  cannot  be  used  as  a  substitute  of  a  Sepher 
Thora  is  asserted  by  Jair  Chajim  Bacharach  and  Jona  Land-Sopher, 

5  From  the  Talmud  there  can  be^  adduced  as  an  argument  the 
injunction  only  that  as  material  for  Sepher  Thora  the  skin  of  clean 
animals  must  be  used.f  As,  however,  paper  was  not  yet  invented, 
this  argument  can  only  be  used  against  the  use  of  the  skin  of  unclean 
animals. 

6.  The  statement  that  ptfDin  shall  not  be  used  for  public  worship 
can  be  interpreted  regarding  single  books  as  well  as  regarding  bound 
books,  in  contradistinction  from  scrolls.^ 

Prop.  Mielziner's  Remarks  After  the  Reading  of  Prof. 

Deutsche  Paper. 

To  the  numerous  authorities  quoted  in  the  scholarly  and  interest- 
ing paper,  to  the  reading  of  which  we  just  listened,  I  would  add 
another  one  on  the  subject  under  consideration.  Rabbi  Elijah 
Halevi,  of  Constantinople,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  stated,  in  the 
collection  of  his  responses,  called  pnntf  ]DT  (number  99),  that  it  was 
customary  in  the  villages  of  his  country  that  when  co-religionists 
from  the  city  happened  to  be  there  in  sufficient  number  to  hold 


•Sepher  Ha  Chinuch  No.  613. 

tSabbath  108a.  Tt  is  noteworthy  that  this  passage  speaks  of  Tephillim 
only,  while  Sopherim  i,  1  includes  scrolls  too.  The  Codices,  however,  do 
not  notice  the  difference.    Joreh  Deah  Sec.  271. 

iGittin  60a.    See  Beth  Joseph,  Orach  Chajim  143. 
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public  service  without  having  a  scroll  of  the  law ;  a  common  Penta- 
teuch (tyoin)  was  used  for  the  Thora  reading,  and  that  this  reading 
was  accompanied  by  the  usual  benedictions,  before  and  after.  Promi- 
nent Rabbis  sometimes  attended  such  services  without  objecting  t  » 
that  custom.  He  continues  to  state :  "  In  the  presence  of  R.  Elijah 
Mizrachi,  and  with  his  express  approval,  I,  myself,  and  some  other 
scholars  from  the  city,  once  read,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
Thora  section  from  a  common  BTOin." 

So  far  the  additional  authority  on  the  subject  of  Professor 
Deutsch's  paper : 

Permit  me  to  say,  further,  that  we  would  not  be  justified  in  draw- 
ing from  the  opinions  mentioned  here  the  conclusion  that  we  might 
as  well  do  entirely  away  with  the  custom  of  using  Thora  scrolls  in 
our  public  service.  Those  authorities  speak  only  of  cases  of  neces- 
sity in  places  where  no  Thora  scroll  can  be  had. 

Although,  from  a  rational  point  of  view,  a  printed  Bible  can  serve 
the  same  purpose  as  the  written  parchment  scroll,  and,  although  the 
printed  voweled  Bible  has  the  advantage  of  facilitating  the  correct 
reading,  there  are  many  considerations  which  advise  us  to  retain 
the  customary  Thora  scroll  for  our  public  service. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  due  to  the  minute  rules  of  writing  the 
Thora  scroll  that,  at  least  for  two  thousand  years,  the  text  of  our 
rnin  has  been  protected  against  willful  alterations  and  interpolation?. 
And  this,  too,  must  be  remembered,  that  the  written  parchment 
scroll,  has,  through  historical  events,  become  for  all  Israel  a  Symh  I 
of  Judaism,  our  religious  banner,  a  banner  for  which  thousands  and 
thousands  of  our  forefathers  have  sacrificed  their  lives,  and  upon 
which,  even  now,  all' Israel  throughout  the  whole  world,  look  with 
pride  and  deep  veneration,  just  as  we,  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  look  with  pride  and  veneration  upon  the  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner as  a  symbol  of  this,  our  great  and  glorious  country. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Prof.  Dr.  Deutsch 
for  the  highly  instructive  and  interesting  paper  which  he  presented 
to  our  Conference. 
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[APPENDIX  B.] 

MISSIONARY  EFFORTS  IN  JUDAISM. 

A  paper  read  at  the  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

July  12,  1S95. 

BY    REV.    DR.    I.    S.    MOSES,    OF   CHICAGO. 


I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  definition  of  Judaism.  The  term 
is  too  inclusive  to  make  any  definition  appear  satisfactory. 
Broadly  speaking  I  would  say  that  Judaism  means  the  sum  total 
of  all  the  ethnical,  moral,  spiritual  and  intellectual  forces  and 
manifestations  associated  with  the  name  of  Israel.  There  are 
some  who  would  narrow  the  meaning  of  the  term  to  the  profession 
of  certain  religious  doctrines,  the  practice  of  some  ceremonies  and 
the  celebration  of  a  few  holidays.  For  them  Judaism  is  that 
phase  and  form  of  religious  life  more  or  less  believed  in  and 
practiced  by  the  survivors  of  the  Jewish  nation.  It  constitutes  a 
strong,  though  not  indispensable  element  in  the  consciousness  of 
their  identity  as  Jews,  for  that  consciousness  may  be  maintained) 
for  a  generation  or  two,  at  least,  independent  of,  and  often  in 
opposition  to  the  religious  interests  of  the  Jewish  community. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  charge  that  Judaism  is  still  a  tribal 
religion,  developed  by  and  adapted  to  the  special  genius  and 
temper  of  the  Jewish  people,  does  not  seem  to  be  unjustified.  The 
history  and  the  tradition,  the  laws  and  the  literature,  the  forms 
and  the  ceremonials,  the  festive  days  and  the  holy  seasons,  have 
significance  only  in  reference  to  the  life,  the  experience,  the  hope 
of  a  number  of  people  descended,  or  claiming  to  be  descended, 
from  a  common  ancestral  stock. 
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I  do  by  no  means  undervalue  the  force  that  lies  in  this  concep- 
tion of  Judaism  as  a  racial  quality.  This  race-consciousness  has 
engendered  a  spirit  of  heroism  and  martyrdom,  it  has  ripened  th^ 
fruits  of  faithfulness  and  loyalty,  of  benign  helpfulness  and  large- 
hearted  philanthropy  toward  the  less  favored  children  of  the  sam*- 
household.  It  is  at  present  the  main  force  in  our  social  and  con- 
gregational life ;  it  builds  and  maintaines  our  asylums  and  our 
hospitals,  our  synagogues,  our  clubs  and  our  theological  semi- 
naries. Were  this  racial  distinctiveness  to  be  removed,  the  danger 
of  disintegration  and  dissolution  of  the  spiritual  components  of 
Judaism  would  be  imminent.  Still  the  truth  must  not  be  dis- 
guised that  Judaism  is,  and  always  has  been,  infinitely  more  than 
the  concomitant  shadow  of  the  Jewish  people.  From  its  very 
beginning  it  was  a  spiritual  force;  focusing  for  a  time  in  th*- 
mind  of  one  man,  it  created  a  nation  of  priests,  it  produced  an 
army  of  seers  and  sages,  and  embodied  itself  in  a  system  of  laws 
and  institutions,  of  symbols  and  ceremonies,  even  yet  the  admira- 
tion and  impulse  of  moral  and  religious  reform. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  of  modern  critics  to  point  out  th»* 
features  of  resemblance  among  the  various  groups  of  Semitic  re- 
ligions, and  to  demonstrate  the  low  level  of  primitive  Israelism. 
The  religious  conceptions  and  customs  of  Israel  are  shown  to  have 
been  on  a  par  with  those  of  their  neighbors  or  of  some  African 
tribes.  It  was  only  at  a  very  late  period  in  their  history,  so  they 
say,  that  the  Hebrew  prophets  rose  above  the  popular  faith  and 
produced  what  we  to-day  call  ethical  monotheism.  This  method 
of  reading  Jewish  history  is  in  keeping  with  the  desire  of  making 
Judaism  a  mere  preparation  for  Christianity,  and  the  prophets 
only  the  heralds  of  the  new  faith.  This,  apparently,  is  their  only 
function,  for  their  presence  in  the  Mosaic  system  is  unnecessary, 
even  superfluous.  They  can  proclaim  no  new  truth,  they  can 
abrogate  no  old  law.  The  consummation  of  their  predictions 
comes  with  the  man  of  Xazareth,  who  is  greater  than  all  prophets. 
Properly  speaking  they  belong  to  the  new  dispensation.  Thus 
robbed  of  its  light-bearers,  Judaism  is  left  panting  under  the  yoke 
of  the  barren  law. 

It  is  a  very  convenient  theory  for  those  who  would  present  their 
faith  as  the  legitimate  result  of  religious  progress.  If  they  thus 
misunderstand   the  spirit  of  Biblical  Judaism  they  are  totally 
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ignorant  of  the  nature  of  modern  Judaism.     It  is  to  them  the 
blank  page  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  new,  an  anomaly 
and  self-contradiction,  a  kind  of  religious  atavism.     An  impartial 
study  of  Jewish  history  and  literature  will  reveal  the  fact  that 
both  the  people  of  Israel  and  his  prophets  are  the  product  of  a 
mighty  thought-current  which  swept  over  Sinai  and  fructified  the 
mind  of  the  greatest  of  all  prophets ;  that  Moses  is  the  starting 
point  and  not  the  ante-dated  condensation  of  prophetism  and 
priestly  legislation,     Monotheism  is  neither  an  invention  nor  an 
importation,  but  an  illumination  from  above.     The  monotheistic 
Idea  selected  its  instruments  and  created  its  organs ;  it  welded 
into  a  nation  tribes  of  most  diverse  origin,  absorbed  and  Israel- 
ized  the  Canaanitish  population,  and  by  the  same  dynamic  force 
twice  burst  assuuder  the  frame-work  of  the  state  when  the  latter 
threatened   to   stifle   and   materialize  the  divine  idea.     Though 
clinging  to  its  first  Hebraic  promulgators,  it  always  conquered  new 
adherents  and  assimilated  new  families.     Israel's  truth  had  over- 
flowed the  boundaries  of  tribe  and  language  long  before  Israel  had 
ceased  to  be  a  political  organization.     A  few  illustrations  will 
suffice.     The  hope  of  Isaiah  the  second,  was  almost  literally  ful- 
filled when  with  the  returning  exiles  many  of  the  children  of  the 
strangers  joined  themselves  unto  the  law  of  God.  (Nehem.  x,  29-30. ) 
During  the  second  commonwealth  large  numbers  of  the  non-Iarael- 
itish  population  were  gradually  absorbed  by  the  new  Judaism,  de- 
spite the  fanaticism  of  Ezra  and  his  immediate  successors.     The 
period  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Maccabean  revolt  is  too  brief 
to  account  for  the  phenomenal  increase  of  the  Jewish  population 
of  Palestine  from  42,000,  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  and  the 
150  families  who  came  with  Ezra,  to  nearly  two  millions,  consti- 
tuting the  Jewish  nation,  without  the  assumption  that  the  pagan 
or  semi-Israel itish  population  of  the  land  and  adjoining  territories 
were  converted  to  Judaism.     Conversions  were  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  that  the  term  Ger  Zedek — the  righteous  proselyte — 
found  a  place  in  the  order  of  the  daily  prayers.     It  were  un- 
natural for  a  healthy  religious  organism  not  to  strive  to  expand, 
and  to  offer  its  blessing  to  others.     Many  prominent  individuals 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world  were  impressed  with  the  purity  of 
the  Mosaic  faith  and  secretly  and  openly  embraced  Judaism. 
The  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Greek  had  brought  the  truth  of 
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Israel  nearer  to  the  minds  of  the  non-  Jews.  There  is  a  record  of 
the  conversion  of  a  whole  nation  to  the  Jewish  faith.  So  strong 
was  the  proselytizing  tendency  of  Judaism  toward  the  close  of  the 
second  Jewish  commonwealth  that  the  Roman  emperors  felt  con- 
strained to  impose  severe  penalties  on  apostasy  to  Judaism. 
Young  Christianity  caught  the  fervor  of  proselytism  from  the 
mother-faith.  It  brought  the  message  of  Israel  to  the  heathen 
world  though  spelled  in  pagan  characters.  The  spiritual  con- 
quests of  Christianity,  as  six  centuries  later  to  those  of  Moham- 
medanism, are  indirectly  conquests  of  Judaism.  Not  the  dogmas 
of  the  church  but  the  old  Hebrew  book  with  its  stern  truth  of  a 
just  and  holy  God  conquered  the  nation  and  shaped  their  civilisa- 
tions. 

Political  misfortunes  and  religious  persecutions  dimmed  the 
vision  of  Israel  and  repressed  the  native  tendency  of  Judaism 
toward  universal  ism.  The  chief  concern  then  was  not  to  expand 
but  to  preserve  the  inherited  truth.  Judaism  had  become,  instead 
of  a  conquering  army,  a  beleaguered  fortress  whose  garrison  must 
be  satisfied  to  hold  their  own  until  relieved  from  danger.  From 
the  days  of  Emperor  Domitian  to  the  time  still  within  our  own 
memory,  conversion  to  Judaism  was  treated  as  a  crime,  punish- 
able by  confiscation  of  property,  right  of  citizenship,  exile,  and 
often  death  or  imprisonment  for  life.  Jews  that  aided  such 
apostasy,  as  it  was  called,  were  subject  to  the  severest  penalties. 
Under  such  conditions  is  it  any  wonder  that  conversions  became 
rare  and  the  desire  for  proselytes  was  turned  into  aversion  against 
new  accessions?  Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  the  oft-repeated  re- 
mark that  Judaism  does  not  seek  converts,  and  is  therefore  indif- 
ferent to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  implying  an 
equal  degree  of  indifference  to  the  future  of  its  own  truth. 

Judaism  is  by  its  very  nature  a  missionary  religion,  a  social 
force,  an  ethical  movement,  which  means  growth,  expansion,  uni- 
versality. This  tendency  may  for  a  while  be  arrested  by  political 
events,  but  can  never  be  wholly  repressed ;  it  must  make  itself 
felt  as  soon  as  the  conditions  are  favorable.  Such  a  favorable 
time,  it  seems  to  me,  has  now  come.  The  number  of  those  who 
are  drifting  away  from  dogmatic  Christianity  is  increasing  every 
year.  I  do  not  speak  merely  of  those  liberal  sects  whose  princi- 
ples are  similar  to  those  preached  from  our  pulpits,  but  of  that 
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large  and  ever-increasing  number  of  thinking  men  and  women 
who  not  because  of  indifference  to  religion  but  out  of  a  passionate 
love  for  truth,  have  left  the  church  and  cannot  find  what  will  still 
the  hunger  of  their  soul  in  the  so-called  liberal  societies.  They 
want  something  more  than  the  negation  of  objectionable  dogmas. 
They  need  an  ideal  that  would  fill  them  with  fervor  and  en- 
thusiasm; that  will  gather  up  and  sanctify  their  energy  for  the 
service  of  mankind ;  that  will  make  them  a  part  of  a  large,  his- 
torical process  by  endowing  them  writh  a  message  that  shall  have 
meaning  for  all  ages.  The  petty  system  of  the  so-called  liberal 
churches  are  barren  of  such  lofty  idealism ;  they  are  borne  out  of 
conflict  about  insignificant  differences.  The  distance  between 
Presbyterian  ism  and  Congregationalism,  and  between  the  latter  and 
Universalism  or  Unitarianism  is  not  so  great  as  appears  to  com- 
batants on  each  side.  They  have  all  grown  on  the  same  stem, 
none  of  them  is  free  from  theological  trammels,  or  doctrinal  bias. 
Israel  alone  knows  the  magic  word  that  can  make  man  free  of  the 
fetters  of  dogmatism  and  give  him  the  dowry  of  a  world-historic 
mission. 

There  are  weighty  reasons,  both  moral  as  well  as  material,  for  the 
expansion  of  Judaism,  and  the  acceptance  of  those  who  share  with 
us  the  same  spiritual  truth,  though  not  born  of  Jewish  parents.  A 
religion  whose  very  first  principles  teach  the  unity  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man;  whose  prophets  proclaimed  the  messianic 
time  when  all  nations  shall  worship  the  one  God  of  Israel,  and, 
through  Israel,  be  united  into  a  bond  of  fellowship;  and  whose 
preachers  to-day  never  tire  of  the  theme  of  the  common  humanity, 
such  a  religion,  I  say,  cannot  continue  to  hold  the  affection  and 
loyalty  of  its  noblest  souls  if  it  does  not  strive  to  make  true  its 
ancient  promises  of  being  a  universal  religion.  We  cannot  stand 
before  the  world  with  the  pretension  of  a  broad  universalism  on  our 
lips,  with  the  organization  of  our  congregations  and  vehement  pro- 
testations of  the  majority  of  our  members  against  any  missionary 
efforts,  without  drawing  upon  us  the  just  charge  of  racial  arrogance 
and  clannish  shefishness.  Such  an  inherent  contradiction  eannot 
fail  to  work  evil.  Deplore  as  we  may  on  re-appearance  of  the 
hideous  specter  of  race  hatred  in  Europe,  and,  to  some  extent,  also 
in  America,  we  must  not  forget  that  evil  does  not  spring  out  of  the 
earth,  but  has  its  causes  in  conditions  toward  which  we  have  con- 
tributed our  proportionate  share.    It  is  impossible  for  a  large  body 
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of  people  to  live  and  move  in  modern  society  as  a  separate  organism, 
refusing  assimilation  with  their  neighbors  on  the  ground  of  religion, 
and  again  refusing  spiritual  expansion  and  affiliation  on  the  ground 
of  racial  distinctiveness,  without  arousing  a  spirit  of  opposition  and 
distrust,  perhaps  of  hatred ;  and  this  spirit  of  animosity  is  intensi- 
fied if,  in  addition  to  these  irritating  causes,  there  comes  the  friction 
of  commercial  competition.  We  can  never  allay  the  evil  spirit  of 
galling  Jew-hatred  until  we  shall  count  in  our  ranks  thousands  of 
men  and  women  of  culture  and  position  professing  our  faith,  but 
whose  ancestors  could  not  lay  claim  to  direct  lineage  from  the 
nobility  of  Palestine. 

From  a  material  point  of  view,  from  an  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion, spiritual  extension  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  remedy.  We 
often  hear  the  evil  prophesy :  in  fifty  years,  or  in  a  hundred  years, 
there  will  be  no  more  Jews.  However  untrue  and  craven  this  state- 
ment is,  especially  when  uttered  by  Jews,  it  still  echoes  the  despond- 
ent fear  that  arises  in  hearts  which  have  lost  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  religion,  because  of  the  visible  disintegration  that  is  taking 
place  in  some  quarters  within  our  own  ranks.  We  must  not  close 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  only  a  minority  of  Jews  are  identified  with 
our  spiritual  interests,  that  vast  numbers,  especially  in  the  smaller 
cities,  gradually  drift  away  from  all  Jewish  religious  influences, 
until  they  are  almost  totally  estranged  from  the  spiritual  cause  of 
Israel.  They  feel  more  in  accord  with  the  religious  movements  of 
their  immediate  surrounding  than  with  the  problems  that  agitate 
modern  Judaism.  The  name  Jew  does  not  evoke  in  their  heart  a 
joyous  response;  they  do  not  speak  of  it  with  any  degree  of 
enthusiasm,  and  often  feel  flattered  when  told  by  their  Christian 
neighbors  that  they  would  have  never  taken  them  for  Jews  unless 
told  of  the  fact.  Intermarriages  with  their  Christian  friends  are  of 
frequent  occurrence ;  the  second  generation  has  indeed  ceased  to  be 
Jews.  In  the  larger  cities  disintegration  is  less  rapid,  but  none  the 
less  active  and  persistent.  Unless  vigorous  means  are  taken  to 
arouse  and  vitalize  with  religious  fervor  those  who  have  the  first 
claim  upon  our  interest,  the  disappearance  of  Jews  and  Judaism 
may  indeed  be  predicted  within  a  not  altogether  distant  future,  in 
the  lands  of  Western  civilization  at  least. 

This  assertion  will  of  course  be  greeted  with  an  emphatic  "No,? 
by  our  loud-voiced  heroes  of  lodge-fame,  or  the  all-knowing  almighty 
leaders  of  our  congregations.    They  will  "  point  with  pride  "  to  the 
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asylums,  hospitals,  homes,  the  gorgeous  temples  whose  gilded  domes 
and  shining  pinnacles  proclaim  the  wealth,  the  glory,  the  philan- 
thropy of  modern  Israel.  They  may  proclaim  all  this,  but  they  fail 
to  proclaim  the  faith  of  Israel  io  his  own  mission,  nor  the  power  of 
Israel's  truth  over  his  own  children.  These  outward  demonstra- 
tions are  often  signs  of  inward  decay,  sepulchers  that  will  testify  of 
a  buried  faith. 

The  preservation  of  the  Jewish  people  to  this  very  day  has  often 
been  adduced  as  a  proof  of  their  indestructibility.  The  inference  is 
illogical  and  premature.  The  conditions  that  made  the  existence  of 
separate  ethnical  groups  within  the  national  organism  possible  have 
disappeared.  Our  national  life  is  unfavorable  to  such  separateness. 
There  is  no  reason,  and  therefore  no  prospect  for  the  continuance  of 
Hebrews  as  such,  or  of  any  other  nationality  within  the  body  politic 
of  the  American  nation.  The  Jew  can  survive  only  as  the  bearer  of  a 
religious  idea,  as  the  organ  of  a  spiritual  force,  as  the  representative 
and  teacher  of  Judaism.  The  Jew  without  his  religion  is  an 
anomaly,  an  anachronism ;  for  him  there  is  no  future  as  such. 

To  be  true,  then,  to  the  spirit  of  our  religion,  true  to  the  mission 
Israel  has  received  on  Sinai,  we  must  take  practical,  energetic 
measures  to  reclaim  first  the  children  of  the  household,  to  Judaize 
the  Jews,  and  through  them  directly  or  indirectly  draw  within  the 
sphere  of  our  religious  influence  those  of  the  non-Jewish  population 
who  hunger  after  truth  and  righteousness;  in  a  word,  we  must 
enter  upon  a  course  of  active  propaganda,  or  for  want  of  a  better 
expression,  do  missionary  work  within  and  without  Judaism. 

1.  Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning.  Our  congregations  are  con- 
structed on  too  narrow  £  basis.  Membership  is  limited  to  the  few 
who  can  afford  to  pay  large  sums  in  the  shape  of  dues,  pew-rents 
and  assessments.  The  new  time  demands  new  methods.  Let  every 
one  have  a  chance  to  become  a  member  of  a  congregation.  There 
ought  to  be  individual  membership.  Every  man  or  woman,  youth 
or  maiden,  that  expresses  willingness  to  join  hands  with  us  in  the 
work  of  religion  ought  to  be  accorded  membership,  even  if  the 
money-contribution  be  ever  so  small.  I  plead  for  a  larger  share  of 
of  woman's  work  in  our  congregational  life.  Why  should  woman 
not  have  the  right  to  membership,  to  vote  and  to  hold  office, 
especially  if  she  contributes  the  same  amount  of  money  and  often 
the  ten-fold  amount  of  Earnest  and  loving  work? 
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2.  Every  congregation,  especially  in  our  large  cities,  ought  to 
make  it  a  part  of  its  organic  activity  to  do  mission  work  outside 
the  limits  of  its  own  temple  and  membership.  There  is  scarce  a 
Christian  church  of  any  pretentions  to  prominence,  but  supports  a 
mission  school  and  often  a  mission  chapel.  Why  should  our  great 
congregations  not  adopt  a  similar  plan?  Schools  are  needed  for 
many  reasons  and  in  many  localities.  The  Christian  missionaries 
are  active  and  zealous.  To  attract  Jewish  children  they  resort  to  a 
thousand  and  one  tricks.  Shall  we  deem  it  right  to  let  them  hold 
the  field  without  an  effort  to  dispute  it?  Is  there  an  excuse  for  our 
rich  congregations  to  continue  the  present  policy  of  indifference? 

3.  Another  needful  measure  to  be  taken  by  our  large  congrega- 
tions is  the  establishment  of  branch-synagogues  in  localities  where 
Jews  reside  in  numbers  not  large  enough  or  not  rich  enough  to 
build  up  a  congregation  by  themselves,  and  too  far  removed  from 
the  more  centrally  located  synagogues  to  make  attendance  con- 
venient. It  would  require  only  a  small  expenditure  of  money,  but 
much  patience  and  unselfish  work,  to  put  such  branch-synagogues 
in  a  position  to  develope  into  independent  congregations,  reflecting 
honor  on  the  mother  congregations  that  cradled  them.  With  a 
sufficient  number  of  experienced  teachers,  choral  societies  and 
assistant  preachers,  our  large  congregations  are  enabled  to  do  such 
noble  work  effectually. 

4.  Still  more  needful  is  such  missionary  work  in  the  smaller  cities 
and  villages  in  which  but  a  few  Jewish  families  reside,  who  if  left  to 
themselves,  will  naturally  become  lost  to  the  cause  of  Israel.  We 
have  talked  enough  about  circuit  preaching.  A  different  method 
must  be  applied  to  this  problem.  We  must  come  to  the  aid  of  these 
small  communities  with  something  more  than  with  an  occasional 
sermonic  blast.  A  plan  of  organization,  and  a  system  of  work  with 
the  necessary  literature  must  be  provided,  preliminary  expenses,  if 
necessary  paid  by  the  central  organization,  and  a  competent  person 
or  persons  appointed  to  look  after  the  scattered  plantings  of  Israel, 
to  visit  them  from  time  to  time,  to  guide  and  to  encourage  them  in 
their  work. 

Such  small  congregations  should  form  the  nucleus  around  which 
may  gather  such  of  non-Jewish  birth  that  may  feel  themselves 
drawn  to  Israel's  truth.  Their  pulpits  can  be  provided  from  week 
to  week  with  sermons  regularly  published  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis.    To  this  end  the  publication 
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committee  should  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  issuing  annually  a 
Beries  of  sermons,  lectures  and  tracts,  to  be  distributed  at  a  nominal 
price  to  such  congregations  as  are  without  a  regular  minister,  and 
to  individuals  throughout  the  land  desirious  of  acquainting  them- 
selves with  the  living  word  of  Judaism.  That  such  missionary 
labor  is  needed,  and  that  it  will  meet  with  a  greatful  response  I  have 
good  cause  to  believe.  The  publishers  of  The  Reform  Advocate 
reprinted  a  number  of  lectures  that  were  published  in  their  paper, 
and  offered  a  copy  of  these  tracts  to  any  one  sending  the  postage  for 
mailing  it ;  over  2,000  requests  came  within  a  year  for  publications 
of  that  kind,  both  from  Jews  and  non-Jews,  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  as  many  copies  were  distributed  gratuitously.  Should 
we  not  improve  upon  this  generous  example. 

5.  One  more  suggestion  I  have  to  make  and  I  shall  have  done. 
There  is  not  a  denomination  in  this  land  that  pays  less  attention 
to  the  question  of  the  religious  training  of  the  young  than  do  those 
whose  daily  prayers  repeat  the  injunction  of  Scripture :  u  And  thou 
shalt  teach  (the  words  that  I  command  thee  this  day)  diligently  to 
thy  children."  If  our  Sabbath-schools  fail  to  impart  to  minds  of 
the  pupils  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  Judaism,  and  to  implant 
in  their  hearts  a  deep-rooted  affection  and  reverence  for  Israel's 
truth  and  its  symbolic  forms  and  institutions— and  by  the  method 
in  vogue  in  most  congregations  they  must  of  necessity  fail  in  their 
attempt — the  home  is  still  less  adequate  to  perform  this  sacred  task, 
for  to  the  majority  of  houses  occupied  by  Jewish  families  the  pre- 
dicate of  a  Jewish  home  must  be  denied.  Home-life  is  no  more 
sanctified  by  the  performance  of  those  many  small,  but  significant 
ceremonies  and  usages  which  lent  dignity  to  the  daily  tasks, 
hallowed  the  bread  and  the  wine,  welcomed  with  blessing  the  return 
of  the  holy  seasons,  and  formed,  through  memory's  magnifying 
power,  links  of  grateful  affection  between  the  hearts  of  the  children 
and  the  hearts  of  the  parents.  Call  it  sentimental  ism,  if  you  will, 
but  you  must  admit  that  on  the  ground  of  such  sentiments  have 
grown  the  fruits  of  those  virtues  for  which  the  Jews  have  become 
proverbial.  The  heart  is  the  fountain  of  faith,  from  it  are  the  issues 
of  religious  life.  Especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  woman.  For 
her,  religion  is  a  matter  of  the  heart,  more  than  of  her  mind.  The 
religious  education  of  the  Jewish  woman,  therefore,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  future  of  Judaism.  Here  again  we  may  learn 
from  our  pupils  and  copy  the  methods  employed  by  Christianity. 
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I  have  no  desire  to  detract  aught  from  the  great  merit  of  oar  public 
school  system;  nor  would  I  advocate  parochial  schools,  or  any 
measure  that  should  tend  to  single  us  out  as  a  heterogeneous,  non- 
fusing  element  of  the  American  nation.  But  in  addition  and  sup- 
plementary to  the  primary  education  provided  by  our  public 
schools,  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  educational  institution  in 
this  land,  where  the  daughters  of  Jewish  parents,  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  give  their  children  the  example  and  blessing  of  Jewish 
home  life,  could  come  under  the  influence  of  a  system  of  religious 
training  that  will  so  mould  their  hearts  and  impress  their  souls  that 
they  will  indeed  be  fitted  to  become  Jewish  wives  and  mothers.  The 
creation  of  a  Jewish  girl's  school  is  one  of  the  most  necessary 
measures  to  be  taken  in  the  line  of  our  missionary  work.  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  school  many  Jewish  parents,  especially  from 
smaller  cities,  are  sending  their  daughters  to  Catholic  institutions. 
At  Notre  Dame  there  were  last  season  no  less  than  thirty-two  Jewish 
girls  from  every  part  of  the  country.  The  system  that  obtains  in 
that  institution  is  indeed  one  worthy  of  imitation.  Besides  a 
general  education  the  most  thorough  and  modern,  the  noble  sisters 
in  charge  of  that  academy  teach  and  exemplify  the  still  more  need- 
ful lessons  of  refinement  and  modesty,  of  unselfish  devotion  to  duty, 
order  and  diligence,  of  prayerful ness,  reverence  and  pity.  I  know 
whereof  I  speak  for  I  have  made  their  school  a  special  object  of 
study.  But  the  Jewish  children  in  their  charge  often  get  more  than 
what  the  parents  have  bargained  for.  The  subtle  and  persistent  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  Catholicism  cannot  fail  to  make  itself  felt.  Can  we 
afford  to  stand  idly  by  and  let  the  power  through  which  we  may  work 
for  the  regeneration  of  our  religion  remain  unutilized,  or  be  usurped 
in  the  interests  of  another  faith?  Is  there  not  enough  of  Jewish 
wealth  and  enthusiasm  in  this  land  to  furnish  the  means  for  such  a 
school?  Do  we  not  count  among  us  many  noble-sounded,  refined 
and  reverent  Jewish  women  who  would  be  willing  to  take  up  such 
an  educational  and  religious  task,  finding  not  only  a  home  and 
sphere  of  congenial  work  for  themselves,  but  becoming  the  divine 
instruments  for  building  up  Jewish  homes,  making  them  holy  and 
happy  through  the  radiance  from  the  sacred  flame  of  Israel's  faith? 
I  firmly  believe  that  we  have  both  means  and  material  to  accomplish 
this  task.  Let  the  leaders  of  Israel  speak  the  creative  word,  let 
them  urge  the  need  of  such  an  institution,  and  they  shall  not  appeal 
in  vain. 
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These  then,  are  some  of  the  measures  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
outline  before  you.  Let  us  not  shirk  our  duty.  The  times  are 
portent  with  changes.  Let  us  take  action  that  aot  again  as  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  we  may  be  left  behind  in  the  spiritual  conquest 
of  the  world.  Let  us  have  faith  in  our  faith,  and  the  world  will  be- 
lieve in  our  truth. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  REFORM  MOVEMENT 

IN  AMERICAN  JUDAISM. 

The  following  is  the  full  version  of  Dr.  Hirsch's  paper  read  before  the 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Lack  of  time  necessitated  its  condensation  by  the  author,  while  on 

his  feet  before  the  Conference. 

BY  EMIL  G.    HIRSCH,   OF  CHICAGO. 


If  I  may  indulge  in  a  few  personal  remarks,  I  would  say  that  the 
subject  of  my  talk,  during  this  afternoon,  is  not  of  my  own  choosing ; 
it  was  assigned  to  me.  I  was  prompted  to  come  among  you,  not  by 
the  consciousness  possibly  vivid  within  me  that  I  had  something  to 
tell  you  worth  listening  to.  This  conceit  does  not  possess  me. 
There  are  on  this  platform,  and  everywhere  before  me,  men  who  can 
expound  to  you  Judaism  much  more  clearly  than  I  shall  be  able 
to  do. 

I  accepted  your  invitation  at  some  personal  sacrifice,  with  ready 
avidity,  because  I  thought  the  time  had  come  for  me  to  meet  you 
face  to  face.  The  devil  is  never  as  black  as  he  is  painted,  and  the 
radical  is  never  as  bad  as  he  is  made  out  to  be,  in  the  so-called  relig- 
ious press  of  our  eastern  borders.  The  impression  has  gone  abroad 
that  we  radicals,  in  these  last  years,  have  been  doing  nothing  but 
whittle  away  at  Judaism.  Every  moment  a  chip  flies,  we  chuckle 
with  glee.  Another  piece  gone,  is  always  the  thought  which  makes 
us  happy. 
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And  yet,  why  should  we,  in  all  common  sense,  be  engaged  in  this 
unmanly  sport?  Is  not  Judaism  our  religion?  What  on  all  earth 
should  retain  us  within  the  ranks  of  Judaism,  if  Judaism  meant  for 
us  merely  the  opportunity  for  the  childish  amusement  of  throwing 
pebbles  to  crack  shining  panes  of  glass?  We  are  no  longer  children. 
The  world  is  open  to  us.  There  are  no  limitations  to  me ;  I  need 
not  the  synagogue,  either  for  bread  or  hearers.  The  largest  hall  in 
Chicago  would  tomorrow  afford  me  a  platform  to  speak  therefrom, 
were  I  but  willing  to  give  the  promise  that  Judaism  shall  not  be  men- 
tioned, and  the  name  Jew  shall  not  be  written  over  its  portals.  And 
my  people?  That  liberal  congregation,  who  deserve  a  better  fate 
than  to  have  me  as  their  teacher,  could  find  religious  welcome  all 
over  the  city,  did  they  choose  to  seek  it.  If  they  and  I  are  Jews,  it 
is  not  because  we  delight  in  staying  behind,  to  be  an  irritant  to  you 
and  to  others.  It  is  because  we  feel  that  Judaism  means  something 
to  us,  that  without  it  our  life  would  be  incomplete.  This,  to  tell 
you,  prompted  me  to  come  among  you. 

Nor  would  I  speak  in  the  spirit  of  controversy.  For  me,  religious 
convictions  of  every  sort  are  a  burning  bush,  from  which  sounds  the 
warning :  "  Take  heed,  this  is  holy  ground."  Could  I  but  approach 
this  holy  bush  of  your  religious  convictions  in  the  proper  spirit, 
could  I  but  succeed  to  frame  the  words  witnessing  to  my  faith,, 
without  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  jarring  upon  your  religious  sen- 
sibilities, I  should  be  amply  rewarded  for  whatever  effort  shall  be 
exacted.  I  ask  Him,  who  alone  gives  power  and  strength,  to  be 
with  me  in  this  hour,  that  my  words  may  go  forth  as  dewdrops,  and 
&8  tears  of  rain,  to  coax  the  flowers  into  beauty,  and  not  as  floods,  to 
whirl  away  the  tender  seed  and  sweeping  down  upon  the  garden, 
well  tended,  leave  behind  trenches  of  muddy  desolation. 

I  have  not  come  for  the  purpose  of  converting  you.  As  Abraham, 
according  to  the  Midrash,  was  buoyed  by  the  assurance  that  one 
and  God  are  a  majority,  so  whether  others  follow  or  lag  behind  is  no 
concern  to  my  congregation  and  him  who  speaks  for  them  today. 
We  do  not  wish  to  make  converts.  We  consult  our  conscience  to 
learn  of  what  is  right  for  us  to  do ;  if  yours  directs  you  into  other 
paths,  God's  blessing  be  with  you,  our  prayers  go  with  you,  that, 
from  your  efforts,  the  case  of  Judaism  may  derive  benefit,  and  the 
Jew  become  stronger  spiritually. 

One  thing;  however,  will  grieve  and  offend  us  as  long'as  there  is 
breath  and  thought  within  us.  *  It  is  the  insinuation  that  we  are 
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void  of  devotion  to  Judaism  and  lack  honesty  of  convictions.  Our 
motto  is  "Jews  we  Are — Ibri  Anokhi"  as  much  as  it  is  yours,  and  in 
the  storms  of  this  day,  when  the  world  is  looking  about  for  one  to 
throw  overboard  as  the  propitiating  sacrifice  to  the  demons  of  the 
tempests,  when  we  are  approached  and  asked  to  give  an  account  of 
our  country,  our  business,  whither  we  tend  and  whence  we  came,  we 
have  no  hesitancy  to  answer,  u  Hebrew,  we  are,  and  the  God  of 
Heaven  and  earth  do  we  fear."  We  doubt  whether  the  Biblical  anal- 
ogy is  in  place.  We  are  not  imitators  of  him  who  ran  away  from 
holy  land  to  Tarshish  SHTn  D#  *0  in  quest  of  gold.  Nothing  U 
further  from  the  truth  than  the  threadworn  charge  that  Radicalism 
in  Judaism  is  the  shame-born  hybrid  of  materialism  and  sensual- 
ism. Radicalism  would  not  go  to  sleep.  Indifferentism  may  expect 
the  scathing  rebuke  DTtf  ^  HO  why  sleepest  thou?  With  it  Radi- 
calism will  not  pact.  We,  of  course,  do  not  believe  in  miracles.  We 
know  that  redemption  does  not  come,  DJH  "pi  by.  We  did  not  run 
away  from  God's  country.  When  the  call  comes  to  us  to  go  to 
Nineveh  and  preach,  to  seek  the  world  and  tell  them  what  Judaism 
is,  we  answer :  "  Here  we  are !  "  When  sent,  we  go.  To  be  sent  is 
our  ambition. 

Neither  controversy  nor  hunger  for  converts  is,  then,  the  motive 
of  my  appearance  today  on  this  platform.  If,  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks,  I  shall  not  succeed  in  carrying  out  the  promise  of  impar- 
tial and  respectful  exposition,  of  delicacy  of  touch  in  handling  the 
convictions  of  others  who  differ  from  me,  do  not  ascribe  the  failure 
to  sparsity  of  good  will,  but  to  limited  ability  to  do  justice  to  so 
grand  a  responsibility  and  to  so  tempting  a  task. 

From  across  the-  ocean  speed  to  us  congratulatory  messages  in 
words  of  despair  and  doubt  over  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
the  lands  where  they  dwell  that  send  the  greeting.  "America, 
American  Judaism,  thou  art  the  hope  of  these  days,"  is  the  common 
burden.  From  England,  but  during  the  last  week,  this  encouraging 
and  cheering  acknowledgment  reached  me,  and  from  Germany  has 
often  traversed  the  ocean  similar  apostrophe.  And  yet  we,  in  Amer- 
ica, during  the  last  two  years  have  begun  to  despair  of  our  own  sit- 
uation. Things  are  going  to  the  bad.  Our  religion,  so  runs  the 
warning,  is  fatally  contaminated  with  disease.  The  world  is  losing 
its  idealism,  and  we  are  the  first  to  vield  the  vie  tor  v  to  treasonable 
doubt  leaning  towards  materialism. 
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Some  urge  that  things  were  better  in  the  olden  days.  Were  they? 
Have  we  cause  to  despair?  Is  the  diagnosis  of  our  situation  based 
on  facts?  I  doubt  it.  After  periods  of  great  activity  always  super- 
vene dreary  stretches  of  disquieting  lassitude.  The  struggle  for  Re- 
form among  us  has  made  heavy  drafts  on  our  spiritual  forces.  They 
could  not  sustain  the  tension.  Fields  must  lie  fallow  in  fixed  inter- 
vals, that  the  yield  shall  be  all  the  greater  in  after  days.  Religion, 
too,  is  under  the  law  of  the  Sabbatical  year.  Priests  cannot  expect 
their  tithes  therefrom.  The  relaxation  now  upon  us  could  have  been 
foretold.  It  need  not  worry  us!  Besides  the  masses  are  never 
stirred.  It  is  the  few  that  carry  the  burdens  always  of  every  pro- 
gress. This  is,  I  apprehend,  good  Jewish  doctrine.  The  "rem- 
nant," rYHfcW  alone  will  be  saved.  A  "  remnant  "  among  us  does, 
indeed,  betray  most  solid  activity.  The  blame  of  their  enthusiasm 
does  not  burn  low.  One  who  would  weigh  the  sacrifices  brought  as 
a  free-will  offering  by  the  Jews  in  this  country,  in  behalf  of  Judaism, 
cannot  conclude,  except  in  moments  of  bitter  disenchantment,  such 
as  visit  noble  souls,  impatient  of  the  slow  pace  of  shuffling  feet 
where  wings  alone  should  flap  with  boldest  stroke,  that  there  is  no 
balm  in  Gilead.  I  fancy  most  of  us  suffer  from  a  most  insidious 
deception.  They  are  malades  imaginaires.  The  ills  we  complain  of 
are  more  fancied  than  real.  The  catalogue  of  our  shortcomings,  our 
disarrangements,  is  by  no  means  so  rich  in  variety,  or  so  terribly 
suggestive  of  immediate  fatalities  as  some  famous  physicians  have 
declared  it  to  be.  The  "  tired  feeling"  will  be  overcome.  A,  by  no 
means  serious,  cerebral  congestion  is  not  beyond  relief.  Why,  then, 
advise  suddenly  that  the  treatment  be  changed  from  ice  baths  to 
hot  vapor  cure?  Ice  bags  may  perhaps  not  be  indicated,  but  this 
cannot  lead  to  the  antipodal  alternative  of  drastic  tropical  applica- 
tions. 

I  suspect,  more  or  less  by  sheer  dint  of  habit,  we  fall  into  the 
minor  key  of  Jeremiah,  sitting  by  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  and  singing 
lamentations.  Yet  Jeremiah  himself  had  predicted  not  merely  the 
fall  and  exile.  He  had  bodied  forth  in  as  fiery  words  the  unshaken 
confidence  that  Egyptian  deliverance  would  pale  in  the  memory  of 
men  before  the  greater  glory  of  the  redemption  from  captivity.  He 
himself  had  taught  a  God  without  a  temple  (Tt  taVl) !  Modern 
Jeremiahs  have  undoubtedly  as  deep  a  cause  to  weep  and  to  forget 
the  stronger  utterances  of  their  former  days.  Finely  spun  souls, 
delicately  strung  harps  vibrate  easily  to  love's  pathetic  disappoint- 
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ment.  The  stronger  their  loyalty,*  the  greater  is  their  alarm  lest 
harm  befall  the  object  of  their  solicitude.  And  the  very  intensity  of 
their  attachment  leads  them  to  detect  symptoms  of  dreaded  decay 
where  the  more  hopeful  eyes  of  trusting  Isaiahs  cannot  for  the  life 
of  them  apprehend  extraordinary  danger.  I  make  bold  to  say  that 
among  us  there  is  no  provocation  for  however  honest  and  self-sacri- 
ficing a  Jeremiah  to  intone  lamentation.  The  old  temple  of  media- 
eval Ghetto  Judaism  may  be  in  ruins,  but  the  new  one  of  Mes- 
sianic Judaism  is  taking  shape.  It  is  true  but  little  noise  is  made 
by  its  builders.  But  such  is  always  the  case,  where  true  sanctuar- 
ies of  God  are  constructed.  While  that  of  Solomon  was  rearing, 
no  sound  of  hammer  or  axe  was  heard.  God's  architects  work 
silently.  The  clanking  of  mallet,  the  shriek  of  chisel  are  hushed  where 
they  instruct  the  masons.  If  noise  be  sign  of  religious  ardor,  the 
shouting  Derwish  must  be  credited  with  the  flush  of  healthiest 
heart,  throbbing  to  the  rhythm  of  religion's  appeal.  Am  I  mistaken 
when  I  say  that  the  genius  of  Judaism  is  averse  to  this  froth  of 
religious  fervor?  Salvation -army -hallelujah -methods  create  the 
presumption  of  hectic  fever;  but  never  does  the  quiet  disinclina- 
tion of  him  who  shrinks  to  apeak  the  holiest  thoughts,  suggest  a  con- 
stitutional disorder.  In  religion,  as  in  everything  else,  the  day  of 
loud  things  marks  the  barbaric  age ;  as  culture  advances,  subdued 
silence  takes  the  place  of  erstwhile  strenuous  sound.  I,  for  my  part, 
see  on  all  sides  abundant  evidences  that  a  new  Jerusalem  is  arising. 
Of  course,  not  yet  has  it  attained  unto  its  ultimate  stateliness ;  not 
yet  crown  altar  and  holy  of  holies  the  waiting  hills ;  not  yet  ring 
out  the  Levitical  choirs,  nor  make  the  circuit  solemn,  priestly  bands. 
But  even  so,  the  workers  are  busy,  and  their  zeal  makes  one  forget 
that  the  lance  of  defense  must  keep  company  to  the  trowel  of  peace, 
in  the  hand  of  the  artisans.  Ah !  indeed,  a  new  life  is  budding 
forth  !  As  in  the  world  abroad,  religion  is  ever  more  and  more  bidden 
complement  what  science  lacks ;  as  to  her  to-day  poetry,  philoso- 
phy, the  arts  begin  again  to  minister ;  so  in  our  own  home  a  new 
morn  is  about  to  dawn.  What  will  it  bring?  There  be  such  as  hope 
from  it  the  restoration  of  the  old  order ;  there  be  others — and  among 
these  I  range  myself— that  are  confident  that  the  new  day  will  wake 
the  new  Jerusalem,  the  new  Judaism  child  of  the  old,  to  greater 
opportunities.  This  divergence  of  hope  need  not  surprise.  Whenever 
men  fall  into  brooding  dissatisfaction  at  the  conditions  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  two  ways  open  before  them,  by  either  of  which 
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they  may  seek  to  be  relieved.  One  is  to  face  about,  to  coax  the  past 
to  burst  the  portals  of  its  tombs.  This  is  both  the  method  and  the 
motive  of  what  is  technically  styled  Romanticism.  It  dreams  life 
into  the  dead.  Religion  is  not  the  exclusive  field  for  this  play  of 
fancy,  though  naturally  it  is  most  apt  to  be  invaded  thereby.  Poli- 
tics, philosophy,  poetry  and  the  arts  were  also  exposed  to  the  attack. 
Before  the  burst  of  mad  1848,  Germany  was  under  its  dominion. 
No  wonder  that  German  Judaism  was  potently  affected  by  its  spirit. 
If  Germany  is  the  cradle  of  Reform,  it  is  also  the  nurse  of  Neo- 
orthodoxy,  as  taught  by  S.  R.  Hirsch  and  the  Romantic  school  that 
took  its  cue  from  him.  The  year  of  1859  dealt  the  philosophy  of 
Romanticism  its  death-blow.  Darwin  taught  us  a  truer  appreciation 
of  the  function  of  the  past  as  a  conditioning,  yet  stimulating  pre- 
paration for  the  future.  No  Gabriel  may  rouse  from  death-slumber 
what  time  has  laid  to  rest,  however  loud  hfa  trumpets  blare.  Resur- 
rection is  wrought,  not  by  repetition,  but  by  growth ;  continued  life 
in  fuller  measure  immortalizes  the  parent  germ  of  which  it  sprang. 
Romanticism,  at  all  events,  has  failed  most  woefully  to  redeem  its 
pledges.  At  its  bidding,  new  life  would  not  leap  from  the  ruins.  How- 
ever it  tried,  in  the  arts  and  in  the  church,  to  spread  the  thought- 
atmosphere  of  the  middle  ages,  the  sun  would  pierce  its  artificially 
created  gloom.  Julian,  the  Apostate,  had  with  the  ebbing  breath  of 
his  dying  hour  to  acknowledge  his  defeat.  As  in  his  days  paganism 
was  out  of  reason  and  rhythm  with  the  fuller  needs  of  his  generation, 
so  in  ours,  Romanticism  cannot  bridge,  except  in  its  own  conceit 
the  chasm  gaping  between  the  nearing  twentieth  and  the  long- 
departed  fourteenth  centuries.  In  Judaism,  Ghetto  and  American 
freedom  cannot  be  joined  in  holy  wedlock.  Theirs  is  a  case  of  Killa- 
yim,  if  ever  there  was  one.  Under  the  hypnotism  of  Romanticism  a 
pretender  draped  in  garments  in  which  the  true  mediaeval  spirit  could 
not  have  found  ease  of  movement  or  comfort,  usurps  the  throne  of  a 
deluded  hope.  We  paint  in  glowing  colors  the  life  of  our  forefathers, 
as  we  think  it  was  before  the  wicked  spirit  of  reform  had  run  ram- 
pant, when  radicalism  was  not  yet  known.  Then  indeed,  so  we  hold, 
hearts  were  filled  with  God's  love,  homes  were  aglow  with  God's  joy, 
young  and  old  were  strenuously  pious  and  virtuous.  We  might 
make  a  test  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  If  we  find  it  true,  we 
shall  follow  the  trumpet,  though  it  sound  not  the  advance,  but  in 
warning  blare  forth  the  retreat. 
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This  test  is  not  a  matter  of  literary  research.  It  is  one  of  actual 
and  easily  obtainable  experience.  The  resurrected  or  galvanized 
mediaeval  Judaism  we  have  at  our  very  door.  If  we  so  wish,  we  may 
daily  brush  against  it.  In  Chicago  we  need  but  cross  the  river  to 
come  into  populous  districts  never  invaded  by  radicalism,  defended 
by  time-knit  bastions  against  the  inroads  of  our  skepticism  in  all  it* 
deceptive  temptation.  We  pay  our  visit  in  an  expectant  spirit,  but 
we  find,  to  say  the  least,  no  higher  morality  than  obtains  among  us 
but  instead  of  religious  ardor,  mechanical  drudgery  and  thoughtless 
habit.  We  find  in  bolder  shamelessness  those  things  of  which  we 
ourselves  complain.  Atheists  and  materialists  swarm  in  these  by- 
streets as  numerously,  to  be  moderate,  as  they  are  said  to  hive  among 
the  radicals.  The  "  faith  of  the  fathers  "  seems,  then,  not  to  be  the 
all-sufficient  sea-wall  against  the  devastation  that  has  visited  us. 
According  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  men  who  are  our  Jeremiahs,  weep- 
ing over  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  pointing  to  the  Jerusalem  that 
once  was  as  that  to  be  rebuilt  by  us,  we  should  meet  in  our  quest  a 
different  state  of  affairs. 

But  there  is  another  way  to  overcome  our  natural  sense  of  discon- 
tent. It  is  not  to  look  toward  the  past,  but  to  look  onward, 
upward,  to  the  future.  Why  this  dissatisfaction?  It  is  not  with  us 
because  we  have  departed  too  far,  but  because  we  have  not  advanced 
far  enough.  Half-hearted  measures  never  satisfy.  Our  inconsisten- 
cies have  wrought  their  revenge.  Of  reform  we  have  had  not  too 
much,  but  not  enough.  Onward  and  upward  let  us  march !  It  is 
thus  that  we  can  cure  whatever  now  puts  us  so  ill  at  ease.  This  at 
least  is  my  deepest  conviction.  What  is  the  fundamental  note  of 
our  reform  movement?  To  state  it  briefly,  its  watchword  and 
motive  is,  "  not  out  of  Judaism,  but  into  Judaism."  Our  burning 
passion  is  not  to  have  less,  but  to  have  more  of  Judaism.  Never  has 
Reform  Judaism  striven  after  less  of  Judaism. 

But,  says  one,  what  is  Judaism?  Give  us  a  definition.  Crystalize 
its  content  in  a  few  concise  words !  May  a  process  of  three  thousand 
years  of  life,  of  suffering,  of  aspiration  of  martyrdom,  of  missionary 
seed  sowing  in  behalf  of  self  and  others,  three  thousand  years  of 
heroism  and  yearning  after  the  Highest,  of  thought  on  the  deepest 
themes  of  life  and  universe  be  defined  in  two  or  three  lines?  Moses 
the  Pentateuch  and  we— two  lines  of  definition?  The  Talmud,  folio 
volumes  in  Babjrlon  and  in  Palestine ;  and  we — one  or  two  condeAsed 
paragraphs?    But  Webster  has  a  definition.    Of  course,  if  Webster 
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has  a  definition  we  ought  to  yield.  But  why  a  definition?  In  order 
to  guide  your  life  accordingly?  No!  that  lawyers  may  sue  out 
writs  of  quo  warranto  to  deny  to  me,  to  you,  to  others  the  right  to 
the  name  Jew !  A  definition  is  asked  for,  not  to  invite  into  Judaism, 
but  to  expel  and  exclude  the  best  therefrom. 

What  is  Judaism?  If  we  reformers  claim  that  we  are  actuated  by 
the  holy  desire,  passionately  to  have  more  of  Judaism,  and  not  less, 
we  must  know  what  Judaism  implies.  I  know  what  Judaism  is, 
and  many  more,  I  am  sure,  are  not  in  doubt.  1  knew  one  who 
knew  what  Judaism  is ;  what  I  know  of  it  I  learned  from  him.  He 
sleeps  in  Chicago.  His  grave  is  marked  by  a  column,  not  erected 
by  his  congregation  but  by  that  of  his  son  ;  on  the  shaft  is  written 
what  for  him,  what  for  me  Judaism  inculcates,  whence  it  issued 
and  whither  it  tends. 

The  road  to  the  knowledge  of  Judaism's  distinctive  doctrine  is  by 
no  means  difficult  to  find  and  to  travel.  The  method  of  study  is 
simple.  You  who  would  ascertain  what  Judaism  is,  consult  first  its 
literature  and  then  compare  what  you  discovered  in  the  books  with 
what  is  known  of  other  religions.  By  this  method  one  cannot  but 
succeed  in  tracing  the  original  contribution  made  by  Judaism  to  the 
wealth  of  religious  ideas  of  the  world ;  what  Judaism  has  given  to 
humanity,  what  its  genius  has  created,  what  its  history  has  evolved, 
what  to-day  it  points  to  as  the  ideal  of  Jewish  future, — this  and 
nothing  else  is  Judaism.  It  is,  indeed,  not  impossible  to  explain, 
though  it  is  to  define,  what  Judaism  is.  A  definition  may  indeed 
be  put  in  one's  pocket  and  carried  about  ready  for  consultation,  but 
does  this  not  recall  the  fetich  worshipper  who  trundles  about  his  fetich 
and  is  careful  to  hide  it  when  its  presence  and  exposition  would  be 
inconvenient?  Let  us  then,  pursue  the  truer  method  in  our  search 
for  the  one  thought  which  runs  through  all  Jewish  literature ;  the 
one  stream  of  tendency  making  one  for  all  time  the  people  and  the 
religion  that  have  created  this  literature.  Would  I  find  out  what 
Rome  was,  even  if  Rome  were  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  I 
should  invite  Roman  literature  to  speak  to  me.  Would  I  have  an 
insight  into  the  Roman  spirit,  its  writers  would  grant  me  my  desire. 
If,  as  the  ages  follow  one  the  other,  I  find  that  ever  and  again  some 
fundamental  note  is  struck  and  worked  into  new  melody,  this  one 
fundamental  note  strikes  for  me  the  song  deathless  of  the  Roman 
spirit.  At  the  same  time  it  reveals  the  contribution  made  by  Rome 
to  the  world  that  needed  the  message,  and  was  made  all  the  richer 
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for  it.  In  this  manner,  and  for  this  purpose,  I  approach  for  Judaism, 
Jewish  literature.  What  is  the  one  stream  of  tendency  flowing 
through  all  the  ages  and  pages?  It  is  the  awful  thought  of  God,  in 
ever  clearer  and  clearer  lines,  apprehended  as  the  centuries  expand. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  hold  that  the  Jewish  God-idea  was  identically 
conceived  of,  in  all  its  diverse  aspects  by  the  successive  generations 
of  its  preachers.  Even  among  the  prophets  that  recorded  their  stir- 
ring thoughts  in  the  pages  of  Biblical  literature,  there  is  clearly  dis- 
cernible an  unfolding  of  the  conception  tending  from  localization 
and  anthropomorphism  to  universalization  and  spiritualization. 
Isaiah  I.  was,  for  instance,  certainly  convinced  that  Jerusalem  and 
Yahweh  were  so  interwoven  that  no  fear  for  the  destruction  of  the 
state's  capital  need  be  entertained ;  while  Jeremiah  had  outgrown  this 
stage  of  theological  thought  and  Isaiah  II.  sets  the  God-concep- 
tion to  the  music  of  an  all-embracing  humanity  as  wide  as  the  in- 
habited globe.  Again  Philo's  theology  is  not  coincident  in  all  its 
views  with  that  of  the  wisdom-books,  nor  is  it  in  one  plane  with  that 
of  the  Talmudic  doctors.  Even  in  the  systems  of  our  mediaeval 
thinkers  diversities  abound,  and  these  not  always  on  minor  issues, 
not  to  mention  the  Kabbalistic  speculations  which  seem  to  have 
abandoned  altogether  the  strictly  unitarian  basis.  The  unity  of 
Jewish  theology  is  nevertheless  a  fact.  For  from  the  first  to  the 
last,  whatever  the  differences,  Jewish  God-conception  involves  a  high 
appreciation  of  man's  dignity  and  destiny.  The  center  of  gravity  is 
not  metaphysics  but  ethics.  To  explain  the  universe,  the  Jew  starts 
with  the  exploration  not  of  the  stellar  sky  but  of  the  storm-tossed 
human  heart.  The  experiences  therein  culled,  point  the  interpreta- 
tion of  nature  and  rob  it  of  the  question  marks  otherwise  unanswer- 
able. If  Greek  philosophy  was  a  "brilliant  failure,"  it  was  so 
because  it  began  with  the  extra-human,  and  then  would  arrive  at 
man.  Judaism,  inverting  the  order,  began  with  man  and  from  him 
rose  to  the  cognition  of  God.  This  is  the  lesson  of  Genesis !  Crea- 
tion by  the  divine  Creator  is  intended  to  lead  up  to — man  that  he 
might  find  God.  Man  is  first  in  the  idea  Tlbnr\  rDPTIDD  of  God's 
creative  purpose,  though  he  is  the  last,  yea  the  end  in  the  order  of 
its  ascending  realization  nt9pD2  BID. 

For  this  cannot  be  repeated  too  often :  The  Jewish  God  is  more 
than  a  mere  affirmation  of  even  the  one  in  all  and  the  all  in  one. 
The  Jewish  God,  according  to  Jewish  teachers,  has  a  sanctuary  not 
made  of  stone,  a  temple  not  built  even  of  the  stars  that  glow  in  the 
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night,  not  by  the  flowers  that  bloom  afresh  every  springtide.  His 
testimony  is  not  alone  in  the  silvery  rivers  that  rill  in  Runic  rimes, 
proclaiming  God  through  field  and  forest,  over  meadow  and  moun- 
tain. The  sanctuary  of  this  Jewish  God  is  the  human  heart.  God 
created  the  all,  but  creation  culminates  in  man  and  him,  made  in  the 
image  of  God.  This  conception  is  basic  to  Jewish  monotheism. 
And  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God  not  alone  pristinely,  but 
for  all  time  is  he  fashioned  in  the  likeness  of  his  Maker.  Compare 
with  this  fundamental  proposition  of  Judaism  what  all  other  relig- 
ions teach  on  this  matter.  You  will  discover  that  this  fundamental 
thought  is  original  and  distinctive  revelation  by  the  genius  of  Juda- 
ism, by  the  prophets  immortal  and  uncompanied  in  the  history  of 
all  humanity.  Before  the  prophets  sounded  this  revelation's  eternal 
appeal,  man  was  considered  as  but  one  of  the  many  things  moulded 
under  the  law  of  death  and  dust,  knowing  no  higher  aim  in  life  but 
the  elemental  one  of  dust.  Even  after  this  prophetic  message  had 
gone  out  to  humanity,  by  systems  and  churches  its  import  was  not 
grasped.  The  elemental  man  was  wrecked  when  Greek  thought  had 
culminated  in  stoic  resignation  and  epicurean  revelry.  But  the  off- 
spring of  both  Judaism  and  Greece,  theological  Christianity  dwarfed 
into  a  shadowy  hope  as  it  had  degraded  it  to  a  terrible  doom,  the 
insistence  on  man's  original  divinity.  One  being  alone  was  divine. 
All  others  had  lost  this  rare  gift.  By  faith  in  the  one  divine  in  his 
atoning  death,  alone  could,  and  then  for  world  to  come,  divinity  be 
restored  to  humanity.  Buddhism  despairs  of  man  altogether !  Life 
is  a  fatal  error.  Its  sympathy  is  negative.  Its  hope — nothing. 
Islam  proclaims  the  one  God  five  times  each  day  in  the  muezzin's 
call  to  prayer.  Yet  what  is  man?  God  is  supreme.  His  omnipo- 
tence leaves  no  room  for  man  in  this  world.  He  has  not  the  power 
to  change  himself  or  others.  He  must  submit.  The  will  of  God  is 
the  sum  of  his  philosophy — involving  suicide  of  his  moral  self. 

But  Judaism  proclaims  that  God  is  one  factor  in  the  moral  uni- 
verse and  man  is  another.  In  every  human  heart  God  and  man 
meet,  for  in  man,  divine  creation  finds  its  completion  and  interpret- 
ation, the  song  of  eternity  its  temporal,  yea,  its  eternal  versification 
and  verification.  This  assurance  is  the  contribution  of  Judaism  to 
religion.  It  is  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  our  religious  philosophy. 
But  there  is  a  second.  It  is  the  conception  of  the  Jewish  mission 
to  proclaim  this  ideal  of  God  and  man  to  mankind.  The  prophets 
— revelation — were  found  by  this  truth.    Their  people  God's  grace 
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had  called  to  this  service,  as  he  had  endowed  them  with  the  sight,  to 
read  aright  the  eternal  problems  of  the  universe  and  of  human  life  and 
given  them  voice  to  teach  the  truth  that  had  found  them.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  prophets,  "  the  people  of  the  book,"  have  in  the  economy 
of  humanity  this  vocation,  because  they  are  of  one  family  with  these 
seers,  of  one  historic  race,  I  might  say.  This  people  had  assumed 
the  obligation  in  its  own  individual  and  social  life  to  illustrate  the 
truth  of  this  discovery :  God  and  God-like  man.  The  historic  con- 
sciousness that  Judaism  calls  for  this  high  exemplification  of  man's 
divinity,  this  fundamental  precept  and  principle  of  our  religion,  is 
the  other  basis  on  which  Judaism  rests.  This  it  is,  the  sentiment 
of  responsibility  for  ideas  and  ideals  revealed  by  seers  in  his  books, 
which  differentiates  the  Jew  from  the  non-Jew.  His  it  is  to  prove 
by  his  life  the  doctrine  that  man  is  divine,  that  the  Creator  has 
made  man  to  be  on  earth  what  God  is  in  the  universe,  to  be  in  time 
what  God  is  in  eternity.  The  Jew  will  stand  before  the  world  in  his 
own  life  individually  and  in  the  community  with  other  Jews,  to  de- 
monstrate the  possibility  of  living  out,  in  beauty  and  truth  this  pro- 
phetic doctrine  which  finds  God  dwelling  in  every  truly  human 
heart.  These  two  thoughts  distinguish  Judaism  from  every  other 
form  of  religious  thought.  They  determine  our  relations  to  Unitar- 
ianism.  The  Jewish  conception  of  life  does  not  event  in  false 
optimism.  This  world  is  to  be  unto  beauty  indeed,  and  human  life 
is  to  be  indeed  perfection.  But  this  world  is  not  yet  beauty,  and  the 
human  life  is  not  yet  perfection.  Jewish  idealism  is  meliorism,  it 
flowers  in  the  consciousness  that  morality  is  aggressive,  that  the 
moral  life  means  resistence  to  evil,  conquest  of  evil,  activity  in 
behalf  of  common  humanity  to  make  life  more  real  and  the  world 
more  worthy.  "  Not  irDl  *)T\T\b  for  chaotic  strife,  atomistic  selfish- 
ness was  earth  created ;  r\2&b  for  habitation  was  it  destined."  This 
Isaianic  proposition  furnishes  the  key  to  the  Ideograms  of  Jewish 
ethics.  "  Holy  shall  ye  be,  for  I  the  Lord  your  God,  am  holy,"  is 
the  first  tone  in  the  melody  of  Jewish  ethics  built  upon  the  appre- 
hension of  God  and  man  as  at  one.  For  the  mission  of  Judaism  is 
the  illustration  of  this  oneness  of  God  and  the  at-oneness  of  man 
with  his  Creator  ruling  in  time  and  in  all  the  eternities. 

Sanctification  in  the  Jewish  sense  of  the  word,  does  not  mean 
what  so  often  we  are  told  it  does,  a  sort  of— what  shall  I  say? — airy 
heavenward  etherealism.  The  claim  that  because  we  are  made  of 
dust  and  dusty,  earth  and  earthy,  we  are  not  capable  of  reaching 
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out  after  the  divine ;  that  life  real  is  a  burden,  its  healthy,  natural 
throbbings  are  undivine,  this  Judaism,  though  it  roots  in  sanctifica- 
tion,  cannot  concede.  The  Jewish  saint  will,  therefore,  never  with- 
draw from  life.  God,  according  to  the  Jewish  anthropology,  creates 
man  pure.  Every  babe  that  knocks  at  life's  door,  comes  bathed  in 
purity,  not  laden  with  sin  ;  but  the  purity  of  man  shall  be  changed 
by  man  into  sanctity,  his  one  glory,  through  struggle,  through  con- 
stant effort  and  discipline,  which  will  not  end  till  life  itself  shall 
cease,  which  will  not  end,  I  say,  in  yonder  life,  which,  as  I  hope,  will 
be  continuation  in  God  of  appointed  service.  "  There  is  no  rest  for 
the  wicked,"  is  true  enough.  But  Judaism  eclipses  all  other  religious 
suns  by  teaching  that  "  there  is  no  rest  for  the  righteous."    D'W'TC 

.«nn  nb*\yb  vb*\  ntn  d^jd  t&  nnuo  dp6  ps 

Sanctification,  in  this  or  any  other  life,  is  through  effort,  pain 
and  discipline.    It  is  not  quietude,  composure,  resignation;  it  is 
action,  unrest,  resistance,  against  evil  in  all  its  forms,  besetting  the 
human  heart.    The  flesh  is  not  to  be  killed,  it  is  to  be  conquered 
that  it  might  serve  the  higher  purpose  of  mind  and  soul.    Ascetic- 
ism has  no  foothold  in  Judaism.    A  healthy  zest  for  life  has  always 
characterized  its  saints.    If  a  cloud  curtained  the  horizon  of  some 
of  the  rabbis,  it  was  not  woven  of  imputed  sin  or  the  consciousness 
of  man's  sinfulness.    Theirs  was  the  grief  that  Jerusalem  was  in 
ruins.    How  could  they  sing  for  joy  when  the  temple  and  Zion 
called  for  mourning?    For  individual  ethics,  no  better  foundation 
has  been  devised  than  the  principle  of  sanctification,  as  inculcated 
by  Judaism.    The  empty  formalism  of  Kant's  categorical  impera- 
tive was  no  advance  beyond  it,  nor  was  it  robbed  of  its  legitimate 
rights,  when  "sweetness   and  light"  rehabilitated  the  debilitating 
dogma  of  Paulinianism  in  a  most  insidious  way.     Sanctification  of 
the  individual  is  the  portal  to  a  social  organization  resting  on  jus- 
tice, the  second  emphasis  of  our  ethical  faith.    Indeed,  none  other 
than  Judaism  has  clarioned  the  appeal  for  justice.     It  is  the  pas- 
sion of  our  prophets,  who  are  theological  pathfinders  simply  because 
they  are  social  reformers.    Righteousness,  HpTO  in  the  Jewish  inter- 
pretation, is  conduct  flowing  from  the  recognition  of  his  divinity  in 
every  human  being.    The  murderer's  argument,  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?  "  has  no  voice  in  Judaism.    According  to  Jewish  anthropo- 
logy one  man  is  the  keeper  of  every  other  man.    What  he  is,  he  is 
for  others.     What  he  holds  he  holds  for  others,  and  he  must  so  use 
what  he  has  received  as  to  profit  all  humanity,  he  must  bear  in  mind 
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his  stewardship  to  those  who  pilgrim  along  the  same  path  of  earth. 
Social  righteousness  is  included  thus  in  Jewish  monotheism,  as  is 
sanctity  as  the  principle  of  the  individual  life. 

And  the  third  deduction  from  these  fundamental  ideas  wing  the 
golden  dream  of  the  future.  God's  kingdom  come — on  earth.  There 
have  been  men  without  dreams  of  the  future.  Yet  the  people  die 
for  lack  of  vision.  Old  nations  located,. the  perfect  state  behind 
them. 

Other  religions  speak  of  a  paradise  lost  to  be  regained  somewhere 
beyond  the  clouds.  Judaism  points  to  a  future  to  be  won  here,  and 
not  by  one,  by  all  humanity.  It  is  true,  the  picture  of  the  future 
state,  as  painted  by  the  prophets  and  cherished  by  Israel  in  centuried 
exile,  displays  politico-national  coloring.  Yet  even  so,  it  abounds 
in  tints  glorifying  the  triumph  of  justice  universal,  simultaneous 
with  national  restoration.  The  latter  was  only  an  episode  in  the 
great  oratorio  of  universal  redemption.  We  have  learned  to  forget 
the  national  incident  personified  in  the  Messianic  king,  in  the 
grander  outlook  into  the  Messianic  age  of  universal  justice  and 
worthiness  ascendant.  It  has  been  well  said,  Christianity  pivots  on 
individual  salvation,  Judaism  hinges  on  social  redemption  and  re- 
generation. The  'Olam  Habba  of  our  religion  is  not  a  state  in  heaven. 
It  is  God's  Kingdom  on  earth  nmO^D  "pta*  his  kingdom  come  has 
been  the  one  prayer  of  all  Jews.  It  is  the  source  of  their  consola- 
tion, when  death  breaks  a  link  in  the  chain  of  their  family  love. 
One  is  tempted  to  say,  it  is  the  confession  of  the  Jewish  faith  as 
legitimately  as  is  the  solemn  invocation  of  Deuteronomy;  the 
u  Sh'ma'." 

These  ethical  principles,  then,  founded  on  the  apprehension  of 
God's  unity,  t.  e.}  the  oneness  of  the  universal  purpose  running 
through  creation,  its  essential  righteousness,  and  of  God's  and 
man's  at-one-ness,  are  the  characteristic  contribution  made  by 
Judaism  to  man's  wealth.  They  constitute  the  one  pillar  of 
Judaism,  while  the  other  is  the  self-consciousness  of  the  Jew  rooted 
in  his  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  illustration  and  spreading 
abroad  during  days  of  good  and  bad  report,  by  example,  of  these 
ideas  original  in  his  historic  life.  The  Jew  being  in  the  historic 
line  of  descent,  the  heir  of  those  who  first  learned  to  view  man  and 
God  in  such  relation,  receives  by  birth  the  duty  to  illustrate  by  his 
own  life  and  his  own  conduct  that  man  is  divine,  that  sanctity  is 
not  denied  him,  that  justice  may  be  done  on  earth,  to  emphasize  his 
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belief  in  the  final  triumph  of  righteousness  and  love  and  humanity 
in  the  Messianic  age,  God's  Kingdom  come. 

So  Judaism  is,  after  all,  not  a  mere  religion ;  it  is  more  than  a 
religion  which  one  may  accept  or  reject. 

No  Jew  has  the  right  to  accept  or  reject  Judaism.  It  is  a  call,  a 
duty,  that  comes  to  him  with  the  accident  of  birth  from  Jewish 
mother,  or  let  me  rather  say,  it  is  providential  appointment !  We 
cannot  choose  our  parents;  we  cannot  elect  our  duties.  Some 
would  desert  what  boot  to  them?  The  curse  follows  them,  haunts 
them.  Blood  in  their  case  is  a  stigma  which  water  will  not  wash. 
Reform  Jew  will  never  abandon  his  historic  post.  He  understands 
that  the  Jew  is  called  to  be  the  illustrator  of  prophetic  fundamental 
conceptions  and  principles  which  solve  the  riddle  of  the  universe 
and  also  answer  the  enigmas  of  the  human  heart.  This  Judaism, 
the  radical  believes  in'and  would  practice.  It  is  of  this  Judaism  of 
which  the  radical  wants  more,  not  less.  The  radical  realizes  that  to 
carry  out  their  mission  the  Jews  shall  live  lives  of  righteousness. 
If  from  righteousness  they  depart,  they  commit  blasphemy ;  they 
deny  God  "Hillul  Hashem."  For  it  is  only  by  Hhe  righteous  life 
illustrating  the  divinity  of  man,  that  this  divinity  is  verified 
Judaism  is  under  law — the  law  of  righteousness ;  but  in  no  other 
sense  is  the  Jew  under  the  law. 

But  how  many  we  reconcile  with  this  limitation  to  the  moral  law, 
the  apparent  justification  by  Pentateuch  and  Talmud  of  the 
Paulinian  and  our  own  orthodox  construction,  that  Judaism  and 
nomism  are  exchangable  terms? 

Biblical  criticism  has  come  to  our  aid,  though  it  is  the  bugbear  of 
people  who  are  afraid  that  its  results  are  apt  to  shatter  all  belief  in 
the  unique  character  of  Judaism  and  the  Bible.  Woe  unto  Bibli- 
olatry  afraid  of  Hebrew  grammar.  Bibliolatry  is  not  Jewish.  Bible 
was  never  the  only  source  of  Jewish  revelation.  Woe  unto  a 
theology  that  is  so  little  sure  of  its  truth  as  to  dread  the  search 
light  of  scientific  investigation.  Does  Biblical  criticism  destroy? 
You  cannot  destroy  the  Bible.  It  is  here  with  us.  It  is  the  echo  of 
the  human  heart,  of  the  history  of  Judaism  during  two  thousand 
years  of  its  spiritual  growth.  Whatever  criticism  or  construction 
you  choose  to  pass  or  place  upon  these  books  not  one  title  of  their 
moral  and  spiritual  influence  may  be  impaired.  Bible  criticism, 
however,  separates  the  Jewish  element  in  the  Bible  from  the  origi- 
nally non-Jewish.     It  establishes  beyond  the   peradventure   of  a 
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single  doubt,  the  fact  that  Judaism,  in  its  prophetic  sense,  was  before 
the  law  was.  Are  the  Milah  the  sacrifices,  the  laws  of  Levitdcal 
purity  of  Jewish  origin?  Can  they  then  be  held  to  be  essential  and 
distinctive?  Biblical  criticism  proves  that  they  are  not.  Their 
application  to  body  the  prophetic  message  is  Jewish,  but  this  mes- 
sage is  essential,  its  symbolic  dress  is  not  God,  says  the  prophet, 
and  after  him  the  Jew,  must  be  served  in  the  living  righteousness : 
by  the  prophets  of  those  days  in  theory,  no  ceremonial  law  would 
have  been  tolerated,  no  sacrifices  would  have  been  legalized.  In 
practice,  they  had  to  make  a  compromise.  They  utilized  originally 
non-Jewish  rites  to  convey  the  essentially  Jewish  thought  of  sancti- 
fication  and  righteousness. 

How  later  Jewish  law  developed,  is  a  familiar  story.  Ezra,  in  his 
systematic  effort  to  make  the  useed  of  Abraham" — the  "priest 
people  " — could  not  but  accentuate  the  legal  levitical  code,  as  guard- 
ing rigidly  the  "  racial "  purity  of  the  sacerdotal  community.  Life 
nevertheless  continued  to  insist  upon  recognition.  Hermeneutics 
trestled  the  fiction  that  codes  were  still  regulative,  in  the  very  act  of 
twisting  the  letter  of  the  law  to  new  and  wider  applications.  The 
struggle  between  Pharisee  and  Sadducee  lent  new  impulse  to 
ceremonialism,  while  Essene  apparently  moulded  into  shape  the 
ritualism  of  the  liturgy.  Rome,  the  lawyer  of  the  world,  had  easy 
play  to  confirm  the  legalistic  preoccupation  of  the  schools,  while 
Christianity,  denationalizing  Judaism  and  developing  the  theory  of 
love  as  opposed  to  the  revelation  of  law,  could  not  but  arouse  oppo- 
sition lending  new  emphasis  to  the  discarded  legal  and  national 
range  of  Jewish  thought.  Exile  and  expatriation,  hope  of  the 
ultimate  restoration  completed  the  successive  impulses  toward 
legalism.  The  "  fence  around  the  law  "  was  the  surest  rampart  of 
safety  against  national  disintegration  Mediaeval  scholasticism  did 
the  rest  to  establish  Jewish  nomism.  For  all  this,  Judaism  is  not — 
law  !  It  is  not  so  in  the  Biblical  prophetic  books ;  it  is  not  in  the 
wisdom  literature.  It  is  not  in  the  apocrypha,  largely  of  Essenic 
predisposition;  it  is  not  even  in  the  Talmud,  the  Haggadah  being 
both  universal  and  ethical  in  its  sympathies  and  outlooks.  Now, 
as  in  the  prophetic,  in  the  wisdom  books  of  the  Bible,  Judaism  is 
not  law;  ns  in  the  Talmud,  in  the  Haggadah  it  is  morality  and 
humanity  : — So  Reform  Judaism  is  the  jubilant  reassertion  that  life, 
not  law,  that  justice  and  love  for  man  is  the  best  illustration  of  the 
principles  the  Jew  avows,  in  his  faith  in  God.    Of  course,  ideas,  in 
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order  to  bring  their  influence  to  bear  upon  the  will  and  the  senti- 
ments of  men,  need  the  beauty  of  the  symbol.  The  age  of  symbol- 
ism is  by  no  means  spent.  Those  that  so  hold  are  strangers  in  the 
worskshop  of  the  human  aspirations  !  Even  the  soul  needs  crutches 
in  its  weak  moments  of  halting  hesitation,  and  wings  in  the  hours 
of  its  bold  upward  flight.  The  radical  indeed  understands  full  well 
that  the  paradisical  age  of  nudity,  if  it  ever  was  more  than  barbar- 
ism, has  finally  passed  away,  even  in  the  world  of  thought.  What 
is  language  but  symbol?  What  is  art  but  sentiment  clothed  in 
color  and  sound  or  form?  Important  as  the  ideal  is,  itself  without 
sign  cannot  wake  to  the  high  spirituality  behind  and  beneath.  And 
should  religion  not  also  come  to  its  own?  Certainly  the  radical,  if 
he  understands  the  philosophy  of  his  movement,  cannot  but  feel 
the  necessity  of  finding  for  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  re- 
ligious faith  and  hope,  fitting  outward  expression.  The  Jewish 
radical  is  free  from  the  embarassment  besetting  the  pioneers  of  the 
onward  movement  in  other  religious  families.  For  he  may  draw 
upon  the  rich  storehouse  built,  in  the  four  thousand  years  of  Jewish 
history  and  experience,  for  song  and  ceremony  to  garment  in  beauty 
and  holiness  the  deepest  convictions  and  noblest  aspirations  of  both 
mind  and  heart.  Thus  radicalism  and  reform  Judaism  are  not 
opposed  to  symbolism.  They  are  to  legalism  and  dead  formalism. 
If  there  be  one  for  whom  the  oldest  ritualism  symbolizes  in  the 
daily  observances  his  Judaism — if  the  practices  of  the  fathers  recall 
to  him  his  own  moral  responsibilities  let  him  observe  whatever  ap- 
peals to  his  nature.  He  is  thcfugh  he  may  not  know  it,  a  true 
radical.  The  radical  merely  objects  to  the  prevalent  fact  that  many 
make  of  the  symbols  and  ceremonies  the  sum  total  of  the  message 
of  our  religion.  He  who  practices  merely  to  please  God,  in  the 
assumption  that  He  commanded  such  observances  and  must  reward 
the  faithful,  or  because  selfish  fear  tenants  his  soul,  is  out  of 
harmony,  as  we  understand  it,  with  the  genius  of  our  religion. 

Whatever  man  does  in  religion  he  does  for  himself,  for  the  quick- 
ening of  the  sense  of  obligation,  never  for  God.  Nor  must  the 
ceremony  be  looked  upon  as  a  substitute  for  righteousness.  The 
main  inspiration  of  the  reform  movement,  fifty  years  ago,  was  in- 
deed, the  sad  certainty  that  many  claimed  to  be  religious  Jews  on 
the  strength  of  their  fidelity  to  ritual  law,  who  at  the  same  time 
had  to  be  branded  as  moral  wrecks  not  to  say  wretches.  The 
symbol  to  be  effective,  however,  must  speak  a  living  tongue.    Fossil 
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or  fetich  is  silent.    Soul  cannot  wing  upward  if  it  be  fraught  with 
weights.    The  appeal  from  the  heart  and  to  the  heart  must  ring 
out  in  tones  free  from  mystery.    The  radical,  indeed  does  not  deny 
that  the  emotions  have  their  functions  in  the  economy  of  man  in- 
dividual or  social,  yet,  Judaism  must  oppose  whatever  leads  to 
mysticism.    If  the  emotions  supply  us  with  the  power  that  propels, 
reason  still  must  guide ;  nor  can  radicalism  accord  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  religion  shall  merely  act  as  a  balm  to  soothe  wounded 
hearts,  as  an  opiate  to  make  us  forget  pain,  and  grief,  and  disap- 
pointment.    For  the  Jew  religion  must  act  as  a  spur.    The  consola- 
tion it  affords  cannot  come  in  the  guise  of  visions,  beautiful  but 
unreal,  which  awaken  at  the  best  only  the  fata  morgana  born  of 
our  torturing  thirst  as  we  wander  through  the  self-created  desert, 
and  lead  ultimately  to  death.     Such  emotionalism  is  after  all  weak- 
ening, not  strengthening.     It  smacks  of  selfishness  and  of  sensual- 
ism ;   it  is  dangerously  akin  to  voluptuousness.     At  its  best,  it 
spiritualizes  men  into  oblivion  of  the  real  duties  incumbent  upon 
them.    Would  we  deny  that  men  have  gone  forth  to  meet  their  death 
because  before  their  eyes  was  a  vision  of  things  that  were  not  as 
yet?    This  supra-natural,  if  so  you  must  style  it,  force  is  among  the 
most  vital  energies  of  progress  toward  liberty.     The  intoxication  of 
the  prophetic  spirit  was  on  every  "  caller  in  the  desert."    This  God- 
intoxication,  how  often  do  we  find  its  trace  in  the  tear-stained  pages 
of  Jewish  history  !    Was  not  the  Jew  himself  a  visionary,  a  dreamer 
in  the  world  that  knew  him  only  to  distrust  and  to  distress  him? 
Yet  he  believed  in  himself  and  in  his  future,  and  it  is  this  belief, 
but  in  grander  Messianic  measure  that  undoubtedly  the  symbolism  of 
the  synagogue  and  the  Jewish  home  to-day,  must  vocalize  again  from 
the  emotional  side  of  our  nature  as  a  glorious  appeal.     It  must  fan 
into  a  brighter  blaze  the  enthusiastic  recognition  of  our  mission  : — 
the  responsibility  for  a  golden  future,  the  vision  before  our  eyes,  as 
well  as  the  memory  of  our  martyr  past  which  gives  us  the  right  to 
claim  that  indeed  into  our  charge  was  entrusted  the  keepership  of 
the  best  treasures  of  humanity.    For,  friends,  it  is  this  consciousness, 
the  fruitage  of  our  whole  history,  that  must  be  stirred  into  activity 
as  it  slumbers  alas,  so  stolidly  but  potentially  in  the  breast  of  every 
Jew  in  his  feelings,  in  his  thinkings,  by  the  ritualism  of  the  syna- 
gogue, of  the  home,  even  in  private  life.     This  consciousness  is  in- 
dispensable to  Judaism.    It  it  that  which  binds  the  latest  future, 
the  youngest  present  to  the  most  distant  past.    It  gives  unity  to 
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Jewish  literature,  to  Jewish  history;  it  gives  direction  to  Jewish 
thought  and  Jewish  idealism. 

This  Jewish  consciousness  is  radically  different  from  the  vulgar 
race-pride,  content  to  claim  for  Judaism  every  great  man  or  woman, 
every  statesman  and  prizefighter,  every  author  of  mark  and  every 
actress  of  notoriety,  but  neglects  to  remember  the  obligations  con- 
current with  historic  distinctions.  Jewish  birth  alone  cannot  make 
the  Jew.  The  historic  connection  established  through  the  mother 
with  the  child,  is  merely  preliminary  condition,  as  evolution  works 
through  the  channel  of  descent,  even  in  the  development  of  the 
"  VolksaeeU"  The  potentiality  of  birth  must  be  realized  in  the 
actualities  of  convictions.  This  is  often  overlooked.  There  is  such 
a  power  as  the  Jewish  "  Volfoseele"  Upon  it  pivots  Judaism.  But 
descent  alone  does  not  suffice.  The  "ethnic  soul  "  is  not  mechani- 
cal, it  is  dynamic.  Every  individual  and  every  generation  must 
acquire  anew,  really  to  possess  it;  for  without  this  re-acquisition, 
we  are  merely  possessed  by  it. 

But  is  then  Judaism  tied  to  a  race;  is  it  tribal,  or  is  it  universal? 
At  all  time  in  Jewish  history,  and  every  document  of  Jewish 
literature  proves  it,  this  perplexity  was  instant  and  insistent.  From 
one  point  of  view,  Judaism  is  racial,  tribal  and  religio-national. 
Yet  from  another  it  is  universal  and  all-embracing.  The  radical 
to-day  would  smooth  the  rough  edges  of  this  historic  inconsistency. 
Would  he  open  your  gates  wide  that  others  might  come  to  him? 
Yea,  he  would,  but  he  will  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  one  single  thought 
of  his,  at  the  expense  or  compromise  of  one  single  principle  that  is 
still  vital  for  him  and  for  the  world.  Let  those  that  will,  come  to 
us  in  purity  of  heart.    They  shall  be  welcome. 

Our  position  is  like  that  of  a  political  nation  which  is  also  the 
offspring  of  a  well  defined  historic  process,  and  always  has  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  own  Those  born  in  the  household  of  the  nation 
are  by  birth  its  destined  citizens  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  responsibilities  of  their  national  life ;  but'  even  so. 
the  nation  accepts  strangers  from  without  by  naturalization  and 
furthermore  confers,  upon  children  born  of  strangers  in  the  country 
of  their  temporary  habitation,  the  prerogative  of  election  between 
the  nationality  of  their  parents  and  that  of  the  land  of  their  birth. 

The  English  language  has  no  term  to  cover  accurately  the  idea 
involved.  The  German  u  Volk "  is  much  more  forcible  than  our 
11  nation."    A  nation,  implying  possession  of  national  territory,  we 
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are  not.    But  a  "  Volk"  we  are.    The  Jewish  "  Volks$eele"  sounds  its 
message  through  us.    As  the  Germans  in  America  belong  to  the 
German  u  Volk "  and  have  a  German  " Kvlturmission"    So  do  we 
represent  a  "  Volks  "  consciousness  and  by  it  are  appointed  to  an 
historic  task.    We  radicals  would  not  blur  this  fact.    Still  we  do 
not  consent  that  this  "  VolksseeU"  acts  mechanical.    More  than 
birth  and  blood ;  conviction,  u  spirituality,"  the  "  spirit "  is  needed. 
And  the  "spirit"  has  power  to  confer  the  gift  of  the  u  Volhiule" 
to  the  stranger  even.    Judaism  cannot  consist  in  physiological,  it 
must  be  recognized  in  its  psychological  elements.     How  shall  we 
proceed  to  widen  the  stream  without  endangering  its  depth?    The 
analogy  of  the  political  nations  above  developed  seems  to  me  to 
suggest  the  way  out  of  the  growing  perplexity.     Without  "  race"  we 
ossify  in  dogma,  as  did  Christianity.     Without  universal  tendency 
away  from  the  merely  racial,  we  are  doomed  to  fossilization.    Free- 
dom of  movement  we  must  guard  in  either  direction. 

This  analogy  seems  to  me  to  point  the  way  to  a  solution  of  the 
perplexity  now  besetting  us.  Those  who  are  of  Jewish  parents,  are 
Jews  by  birth  and  should  be  influenced  by  us  to  become  Jews  by 
conviction.  There  are  others,  numerous  indeed,  but  only  rarely 
conscious  of  the  fact,  who  are  Jews  in  conviction,  but  not  by  birth. 
If  they  desire  to  join  us  freely,  let  us  accept  them !  And  then  we 
have  to-day  many  born  within  the  household  of  Judaism  though 
one  or  the  other  parent  be  not  a  Jew.  As  long  as  they  reside  with 
us  spiritually,  let  their  children  become  Jews  if  they  so  choose.  In 
this  wise  the  radical  would  indeed  lengthen  the  tent  ropes  of  the 
Jewish  tabernacle,  and  widen  it  to  east  and  to  the  west,  in  order  to 
enlarge  with  every  day  more  and  more  the  number  of  Jews  by  birth 
and  conviction  and  in  the  spirit,  that  seek  shelter  under  its  canvas 
roof  open  to  the  light  of  God's  own  sun ! 

The  highest  symbol  of  Judaism  is  indeed  the  Sabbath.  It  is  the 
diapason  of  the  Jewish  symphonic  proclamation  of  the  dignity  of 
man  and  his  divine  character.  It  is  the  prelude  of  the  Messianic 
fulfillment.  Without  the  Sabbath,  it  has  rightly  been  said,  "there 
can  be  no  Judaism,"  but  is  the  Sabbath  contingent  upon  one  day? 
I  can  fully  understand  the  feelings  of  those  that  do  hesitate  to  con- 
cede to  the  radical  the  right  to  speak  of  his  desire  to  give  to  Judaism 
once  more  the  emphasis  of  the  sabbatical  symbol.  They  are  in  the 
position  ot  the  mother  at  the  bedside  of  the  darling  child,  hoping 
against  fate  and  certainty  to  bring  it  back  to  blooming  life  and 
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quick  energy.  Oh!  that  mother's  heart,  whatever  the  physician 
may  foretell  or  dread,  it  will  never  cease  hoping  and  believing  that 
death  is  not  near  until  the  grave  has  covered  from  sight  the  mortal 
temple  of  the  infant's  soul.  And  yet  that  child  dead  must  be 
buried.  Show  us  the  way  to  revive  the  child  in  the  old  form,  and 
the  radical  will  indeed  unfold  the  flag  and,  taking  it  up,  boldly  step 
out  as  the  leader.  But  is  that  the  Sabbath  which  can  only  be 
observed  by  proxy?  Were  even  our  houses  of  worship  ever  better 
attended  than  they  are,  would  listening  to  sermon  or  reciting  of 
prayer  be  Sabbath?  Read  Isaiah's  denunciation,  the  fifty -eighth 
chapter  and  you  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  even  this  is  not 
the  Sabbath.  The  Jewish  queen,  the  Sabbath  bride,  sat  enthroned 
in  radiant  beauty  in  the  home  much  more  than  she  did  in  the  syna- 
gogue. Work  is  as  much  an  element  of  the  true  Sabbath  celebra- 
tion, the  work  of  the  preceding  six  days,  as  is  the  rest  of  the  seventh, 
and  in  the  western  countries,  who  will  deny  that  with  thousands 
and  thousands  the  observance  or  non-observance  of  Saturday  is  not 
a  question  of  increased  or  lessened  gain,  but  of  commercial  and 
professional  existence  involving  for  them  the  possibility  to  lead 
that  righteous  life,  that  life  of  usefulness,  as  men,  and  of  devotion 
to  humanity  which  is  the  fundamental  tone  in  the  message  of 
Judaism.  We,  the  radicals  indeed,  in  making  the  day  generally 
observed  by  choice  and  law  by  our  neighbors  in  this  land  of  the 
free,  as  their  day  of  rest,  also  ours,  do  not  disguise  the  fact  that 
originally  the  Sunday  was  a  symbol  of  ideas  antagonistic  and 
antithetical  to  those  with  Judaism  distinctively  entertains.  And 
still  with  all  this,  and  perhaps  all  the  more  on  account  of  this 
difficulty,  we  would  give  this,  ourde  facto  day  of  rest,  a  Jewish  re- 
ligious character  and  celebrate  it  with  true  Jewish  fervor.  We  want 
religion  in  our  Sunday  services,  not  merely  lectures  on  all  sorts  of 
possible  and  impossible  subjects.  But  religion  is  not  outside  of  life. 
It  is  not  a  reservation  stockaded  off.  Religion  is  either  all — or  it  is 
nothing,  said  no  less  a  thinker  than  Steinthal.  Jewish  religion 
embraces  all  of  man's  life.  The  distinction  between  sacred  and 
secular  is  not  Jewish.  The  state,  business,  profession,  marriage, 
social  reform,  brim  with  puzzles  which  religion  alone  may  solve. 
To  speak  from  a  religious  point  of  view  on  these  themes  is  only 
following  the  precedent  of  Pentateuch  and  the  prophets  and  the 
Talmudic  teachers.  Of  course,  lectures  on  "Trilby"  or  on  the 
•'  Parallelopipedon  "  are  out  of  rhyme  with  a  religious  exercise,  yet 
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the  sins  of  one  cannot  be  urged  against  the  earnestness  of  another; 
as  little  as  the  failure  of  the  movement  in  one  locality  is  argument 
against  its  possibilities  in  another.  If  failure  be  evidence,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  historic  Sabbath  is  thereby  also  adjudged. 

We  want  Judaism  taught  in  the  light  of  the  literature  of  Judaism. 
If  this  constitutes  us  traitors  to  Judaism,  then  we  shall  accept 
unflinchingly  the  burden  of  the  imputation,  for  we  know  that  our 
conscience  could  not  so  chide  us.  And  we  believe  that  He  who 
weighs  the  motives  of  men,  who  searches  their  innermost  parts,  will 
indeed  judge  us  more  justly  than  others  who  accuse  us  of  in- 
tentions utterly  foreign  to  us. 

There  is  another  phrase  of  our  Sunday  movement  which  cannot 
be  too  strongly  stated.  Judaism  is  not  known  by  our  neighbors. 
Shall  old  errors  go  uncorrected,  old  prejudices  uucombatted,  old 
superstitions  unnoticed?  We  talk  much  about  the  necessity  of  pre- 
senting Judaism  in  the  right  light,  of  proving  the  fallacies  of  pseudo- 
rationalism  as  boldly  as  those  of  Paulinianism.  Both  misconceive 
of  Judaism.  The  Sunday  service  has  in  our  experience,  in  Chicago, 
been  a  most  potent  factor  in  this  campaign  of  education.  My  col- 
league, so  earnest  and  so  gifted,  our  Rabbi  Stolz,  as  well  as  I,  have 
spoken  regularly  on  Sunday  to  hundreds  of  non-Jews  about  Juda- 
ism.   Is  this  slight  service  in  behalf  of  positive  Judaism? 

We,  the  radicals,  know  that  the  voice  of  revelation  has  not  ceased 
in  Israel;  not  merely  at  one  Sinai  did  it  sound.  It  sounded 
through  Bible,  it  sounded  through  Talmud,  it  sounded  through  our 
thinkers  of  old,  it  spoke  through  our  great  pioneers,  the  leaders  of 
the  reform  movement,  and  we  do  humbly  ask  today  that  its  voice 
also  appeal  to  us,  and  as  it  thunders  forth  its  behests  as  its  spirit 
comes  to  us  in  the  words  of  the  old  prophets,  we  reverently  bow  our 
head,  and  obey  the  summons  to  go  up,  on,  into  the  brighter  land  of 
a  common  humanity,  where  hatred  shall  be  unknown  and  love  and 
justice  rule  supreme,  that  land  which  God  shall  show  us. 

Is  our  faith  doomed  to  disappointment?  Is  that  which  our 
"  Volkmele  "  thrills  mere  illusion?  "  Where  is  your  God?  "  the  same 
old  cry  sounds  once  more  into  our  ears.  Israel's  history,  the  per- 
ennial spring  of  the  Jewish  God-consciousness,  is  also  the  best  veri- 
fication that  that  consciousness  has  not  spoken  false.  HJJ  Oftfct  "  Ye 
are  my  witnesses  "  is  true,  if  truth  ever  came  to  man.  Let  all  other 
proofs  to  the  Divine  be  inadequate ;  this  is  not.  Israel's  career  de- 
monstrates the  strength  all  victorious  of  the  spirit.  Over  the  abysmal 
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depths  of  eternity  broods  the  eternal  creative  purpose,  that  by 
light's  ordering  force  chaos  mould  itself  into  harmony.  So  reigns 
God's  purpose  over  humanity.  And  Israel's  martyr-centuries  are 
vocal  with  the  assurance  that  spirit  conquers  matter.  Weakness 
was  his  lot,  yet  he  prevailed  !  Is  this  miracle?  It  is  God's  revela- 
tion! 

Will  his  Messianic  confidence  not  betray  him?  Storms  rage  about 
us.  But  are  they  not  Gog  and  Magog,  marshalled  for  the  last  com- 
bat ere  the  Messianic  Sabbath  dawn?  I  believe  that  the  tempest  of 
hatred  sweeping  now  over  the  lands  of  earth  is  forerunner — not  of 
Winter  but  of  Spring — heralding  a  glorious  resurrection  of  humanity. 

Ah,  indeed,  shall  we  cease  to  love  because  others  hate?  The 
world  is  sick.  Fever-tossed,  the  patient  rolls  about  on  his  couch  of 
suffering.  nnttttT  D^D  lib  1JH  uGive  me  water  that  I  may  drink,"  is  his 
pitiful  appeal.  Priest  hears  the  cry.  He  draws  nigh,  the  commun- 
ion cup  in  one  hand,  the  cross  in  the  other.  "  Believe  !  Partake !  " 
says  he,  "  and  thou  wilt  recover !  "  But  the  patient  will  not  believe, 
he  has  drunk  deep  of  the  wine  of  knowledge.  He  knows  himself 
free  from  imputed  sin.  The  Cross — emblem  of  supreme  love  and 
sacrifice  for  unthinking  millions— has  for  him  neither  appeal  nor 
inspiration.  He  wearily  turns  away.  His  eye  strikes  a  brute, 
crouching  by  his  bedside.  Begrimed,  unable  to  stand  erect,  cring- 
ing and  gnashing  its  chattering  teeth,  it  shrieks  out  its  invitation : 
"  Dust  art  thou,  my  child.  I  am  thy  progenitor !  Why  strive  after 
higher  things?  Quaff  the  foam  of  carnal  pleasure  as  long  as  thou 
mayest;  then  die  and  rot !  "  The  patient  shudders.  He  has  tasted 
of  the  goblet  offered  him;  and  he  has  been -deceived.  Satiety  led 
to  disgust !  He  would  live  a  nobler  aim  !  This  brute  cannot  be  the 
guide.  Enters  a  third  ;  it  is  Buddha,  prince  of  royal  blood  in  reek- 
ing rags  of  a  beggar.  ''Life,"  says  he,  uis  fatal  error.  Follow  me; 
Karma,  Nirvana— my  hope  !  zero  the  end  !  "  But  the  sufferer  will 
not,  cannot  accept  the  counsel.  He  would  lire,  not  dream  and  van- 
ish. Judaism,  here  is  thy  Messianic  opportunity.  Thou  holdest  in 
thy  keepership  the  D^n  DttD  living  waters  drawn  from  the  ^JJD 
nyiCPn  wells  of  salvation.  Wilt  thou  not  go  to  the  poor  sufferer 
that  his  yearning  for  light  and  life  may  be  stilled?  Duty,  sanctifi- 
cation,  righteousness,  justice — in  one  word  faith  in  thy  God,  at  one 
with  man  and  man  at  one  with  Him — will  redeem.  Why  dost  thou 
tarry? 
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The  radical  Jew  would  hurry  to  this,  his  Messianic  mission.  Not 
yet  has  the  noontide  hour  of  the  day  of  humanity  dispelled  every 
lurking  shadow.  Perhaps  the  dawn  has  not  yet  reddened  the  hills 
of  the  waiting  east.  But  the  morning  star  has  risen.  Soon  day's 
monarch  will  appear  in  regal  promise.  Until  the  full  Messianic  tri- 
umph, Judaism  will  continue  to  stand  at  its  historic  post.  But 
when  the  last  minute  of  the  twelfth  hour  shall  have  run  its  meas- 
ured pace,  Israel  will  descend  to  sink  his  identity  in  the  warmer  life 
of  a  new-born  all-embracing  humanity.  Yet  to  that  hour  and  upon 
its  very  threshold  until  the  eye  of  the  Jew  closes  upon  his  centuried 
priestly  service  and  trial,  to  open  again  upon  the  golden  sunshine  of 
man's  millenium-triumph,  from  our  lips  will  riner  with  the  fervor  of 
a  conviction  possessing  heart  and  mind :  TnK  TJ  im^K  *H  b$M0*  JW 
and  as  it  dies  away  in  the  last  proclamation,  from  zone  to  zone, 
from  globe  to  globe,  from  pole  to  pole  and  land  to  land,  will  it  wake 
the  echo  of  our  own,  the  prophet's,  and  now  man's  confession. 
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[APPENDIX  D.] 

RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY  IN  THE  PULPIT. 

A  Conference  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Central  Conference  of  American 

Rabbis,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  13, 1895. 

BY  REV.  DR.  ADOLPH  MOSES,  OF  LOUISVILLE. 


I. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  yet  urgent  duties  which  the  modern 
pulpit  and  more  especially  the  Jewish  pulpit  must  try  to  discharge 
is  that  of  giving  to  the  people  on  various  occasions,  in  sermons  or 
lectures,  a  popular  philosophy  of  religion. 

It  must  be  couched  in  the  plainest  possible  language,  so  as  to  be 
comprehensible  to  minds  unfamiliar  with  the  technic  terms  and  the 
distinctive  methods  of  philosophical  reasoning.  The  arguments 
should  be  clear,  strong  in  logic,  yet  touched  with  religious  enthusi- 
asm. 

It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  average  preacher  is  not  expected 
to  be  an  original  philosophical  thinker,  and  produce  a  philosophical 
system  of  his  own.  Such  original  work  is  vouchsafed  to  but  a  few 
superior  minds. 

We  may  derive  our  philosophical  ideas  on  religion  from  a  vast 
literature,  in  which  the  immortal  thoughts  of  the  world's  master 
minds  lie  enshrined.  The  Greek,  the  mediaeval  and  modern  philoso- 
phers, from  Plato  down  to  Kant,  Hegel  and  Pfleiderer,  invite  us  to 
use  for  our  purposes  and  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  times  whatever 
treasures  they  have  bequeathed  us.  But  we  Jews  have  a  rich  philoso- 
phical literature  of  our  own,  which  the  modern  rabbis  may  do  well 
to  study  thoroughly,  and  use  their  best  and  ripest  thoughts  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  faith  of  those  who  look  to  the  rabbi  for 
spiritual  guidance. 
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The  great  Spanish  Jewish  philosophers  have  left  us  a  rich  legacy, 
which  ought  not  to  lie  unused.  Their  works  are  a  perfect  arsenal  of 
spiritual  weapons  of  which  we  ought  to  avail  ourselves  in  defending 
our  religion. 

The  last  hundred  years  have  given  us  several  philosophers  of  ex- 
traordinary powers.  Moses  Mendelson,  the  founder  of  reformed 
Judaism (?),  is  still  the  chiefest  Jewish  philosopher  of  our  time. 
The  modern  rabbi  has  yet  much  to  learn  from  him.  The  large  nug- 
gets of  his  philosophical  gold  should  be  turned  by  us  into  small  coin 
for  the  use  of  the  people.  Steinheim's  works  on  religion  ought  to 
be  explored  and  used  for  supplying  philosophical  religious  food  to 
the  masses. 

The  sainted  Dr.  Samuel  Hirsch,  of  Philadelphia,  was  a  profound 
thinker,  an  original  philosopher.  His  writings  are  a  perfect  mine  of 
Jewish  philosophy.  He  was  a  wonderful  dialectician,  familiar  with 
the  philosophical  literature  of  all  times.  His  works  ought  to  lie  on 
the  table  of  every  Rabbi,  to  be  pondered  over  day  after  day.  His 
writings  never  fail  to  inspire  and  enrich  any  mind. 

I  almost  shrink  from  speaking  in  high  praise  of  the  philosophical 
writings  of  our  venerable  colleague,  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise.  Evil-dis- 
posed minds  might  think  that  I  wish  to  flatter  our  venerable  friend, 
but  I  cannot  refrain  on  this  occasion  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
his  writings  contain  invaluable  ideas  which  we  ought  to  assimilate 
and  apply  to  the  uses  of  the  pulpit.  No  Rabbi  has  the  right  to  com- 
plain that  he  is  not  philosopher  enough  to  overcome  the  doubt  of 
his  hearers  by  means  of  philosophical  arguments. 

.At  no  period  of  our  history  was  it  as  necessary  as  in  our  day  to 
bring  home  to  the  heart  of  the  young  and  old  the  reasons  why  we 
believe  in  the  existence  of  God.  We  should  bring  forward  argu- 
ments that  the  universe  and  the  soul,  force  and  will  are  manifesta- 
tions of  one  Supreme  Being. 

We  should  try  to  show  that  the  world  which  is  external  to  us  and 
the  inner  world  of  consciousness  have  their  unity  and  the  abiding 
cause  of  their  existence  in  an  infinite  reality,  which  appears  in  both, 
and  yet  is  immeasurably  greater  and  higher  than  they. 

Let  us  not  hide  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  doubt  is  gnawing  at 
the  roots  of  faith  in  many  of  us.  Gloomy  denial  stands  at  the  en- 
trance of  synagogues  and  churches  and  keeps  many  people  from 
entering,  telling  them  that  the  belief  in  God  has  no  basis,  in  fact,  is 
merely  a  pleasing  delusion  of  man's  overleaping  imagination.    Too 
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many  of  us  need  the  props  of  philosophical  argument  to  uphold  our 
tottering  faith.  Though  we  feel  that  without  a  God  to  trust  in  and 
lean  on  life  would  be  to  us  darkness  and  vanity,  we  yet  fear  that  the 
very  foundations  of  our  highest  and  dearest  belief  are  giving  way 
beneath  us  like  quicksand. 

For  ours  is  not  the  unquestioning  faith  of  spontaneous,  unsophis- 
cated  piety.  The  latter  is  absolutely  sure  of  the  truth  it  holds.  It 
is  not  by  a  laborous  process  of  logical  reasoning  and  deduction,  but 
by  immediate  intuition  that  genuine  piety  comes  by  the  belief  in 
God.  It  requires  no  proof  that  there  exists  an  almighty,  righteous 
Power  that  rules  from  eternity  to  eternity  in  the  heavens  above  and 
in  the  earth  beneath.  Faith  in  an  all-embracing,  all-sustaining,  all- 
pervading  divine  will  and  love  wells  up  as  a  direct  revelation  from 
the  living  fountain  of  devout  souls.  You  need  not  demonstrate  to 
them  by  a  chain  of  arguments  that  the  idea  of  God  is  no  figment  of 
the  brain,  but  an  objective  truth,  to  which  the  observed  phenomena 
of  nature  and  the  manifestations  and  evolutions  of  the  human  mind 
in  the  individual  and  in  society  bear  witness.  To  minds  intensely 
religious  the  idea  of  God  is  a  self-evident  truth.  It  is  to  them  an 
ever-present  reality,  with  which  they  stand  face  to  face  in  loving 
communion  and  daily  experience.  To  the  consciousness  of  the  truly 
religious  the  existence  of  God  is  surer  than  any  fact  gathered  by 
experience,  truer  than  any  axiom  and  principle  of  science,  which  is 
vouched  for  by  the  testimony  of  the  understanding. 

The  fact  is,  the  religion  which  we  profess,  the  faith  of  the  inspired 
seers  of  Israel,  was  not  the  offspring  of  the  scrutinizing  understand- 
ing. The  belief  in  one  only  God,  the  infinite  ground  of  all  exist- 
ence, the  belief  in  an  absolute  principle  of  unity  embracing  both  na- 
ture and  the  soul,  the  belief  in  a  universal  reason  and  love  transcend- 
ing human  comprehension  did  not  come  to  the  prophets  as  a  mes- 
sage of  the  analyzing  and  comparing  understanding.  The  belief  in 
a  divine  power  which  makes  for  the  better  and  the  best  in  nature 
and  for  righteousness  in  the  expanding  life  of  mankind  has  not  been 
the  fruit  of  the  mind's  gathered  experience,  systematized  as  science. 
Such  faith  was  the  immediate  revelation  of  the  absolute  self  and 
reason  in  the  soul  of  men  of  supreme  religious  genius.  Enclosed 
and  safe  within  their  central  heart  abode  the  belief  in  the  divine 
unity.  Faith  in  the  existence  of  the  Universal  and  Infinite  was  the 
indestructible  ground  underlying  all  their  beliefs  and  thoughts. 
God  was  to  them,  what  it  still  is  to  all  souls  akin  to  the  prophets, 
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the  highest  and  ultimate  truth  from  which  all  other  truths  spring, 
and  without  which  they  are  a  dream. 

Religion  herself,  therefore,  feels  no  call  to  prove  the  existence  of 
God  and  the  other  beliefs  which  spring  from  that  central  idea. 
Faith  is  vexed  by  no  doubts  but  dwells  secure  and  blessed  in  the 
immediate  perception  of  the  Infinite,  the  Absolute  God.  But  doubt 
and  denial  come  from  without,  from  knowledge  growing  up  inde- 
pendently outside  the  sacred  precincts  of  faith. 

For  knowledge  deals  only  with  things  finite,  with  the  facts  of 
sense  and  experience.  Knowledge  is  of  things  we  see,  of  what  we 
ascertain  by  the  direct  or  indirect  testimony  of  the  senses.  It  is  the 
office  of  knowledge  to  ascertain  all  the  knowable  facts  within  the 
range  of  experience,  to  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  their  closer  or 
remoter  relationship,  to  find  the  bond  of  union  which  binds  them 
altogether  into  a  systematic  whole,  to  discover  the  laws  according  to 
which  they  live,  move  and  have  their  being.  It  is  the  aim  of  science 
to  drive  the  notion  of  accident  and  caprice  from  her  entire  territory, 
to  show  every  physical  event  as  flowing  of  necessity  from  a  preced- 
ing physical  event  as  its  cause,  to  demonstrate  that  no  phenomenon 
in  nature  stands  apart  by  itself,  but  forms  a  necessary  part  of  the 
whole  order  of  the  universe.  Science  deals  only  with  what  is  within 
the  ken  of  the  senses,  and  its  boldest  conclusions  and  theories  in 
the  last  resort  go  back  to  what  the  senses  bear  testimony.  Science 
proper  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  supernatural,  it  has  no  organ  for 
reaching  the  supernatual  or  what  lies  beyond  the  senses. 

Having  achieved  the  most  wonderful  victories  within  her  own 
legitimate  field  of  sense-experience  and  the  finite,  science  comes  to 
believe  that  there  are  no  higher  truths  than  her  own,  and  no  ways 
for  reaching  any  truth  save  those  pursued  by  herself  with  signal 
success.  She,  therefore,  calls  religion  before  her  tribunal,  and  sits 
in  judgment  on  her  claim  to  be  in  possession  of  superior  truth  gained 
by  immediate  insight.  Doubts  and  denials  of  every  kind,  some 
coarse  and  brutal,  others  more  refined  and  reverential,  arise  and  call 
in  question  the  reality,  nay  the  possibility  of  the  ideas  which  re- 
ligion has  from  time  immemorial  to  this  day  been  proclaiming  as 
the  most  certain  and  precious  knowledge  vouchsafed  to  the  spirit  of 
man.  One  kind  of  skepticism,  which  in  our  day  has  assumed  the 
name  of  agnosticism,  stoutly  maintains  that  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  the  human  mind  to  have  any  knowledge  whatever  of  God. 
We  do  not  know,  they  say,  we  cannot  know,  whether  God  exists  or 
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not.  The  human  soul  has  no  wings  on  which  to  reach  the  Infinite 
and  Absolute  or  God.  The  human  intelligence  is  by  its  very  con- 
stitution forever  shut  up  within  the  confines  of  sense-experience. 

Whenever  the  soul  makes  at  attempt  to  rise  to  a  knowledge  of 
what  lies  beyond  its  own  proper  province,  it  staggers  and  blunders 
and  fails.  Ignorance  as  to  the  highest  and  last  problems  of  thought, 
ignorance  regarding  the  existence  of  God  is  the  native,  inexorable 
doom  of  man.  Sadly  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  this  irremediable 
ignorance  of  things  divine,  transcendental,  and  try  to  do  our  best 
within  the  territory  that  is  knowable  to  us.  Would  we  could  receive 
with  undoubting  hearts  the  inspiring  message  of  religion.  Man  and 
nature  would  have  a  higher  meaning  and  an  eternal  purpose.  But 
such  faith  is  denied  us.  This  is  the  attitude  of  doubt  observed  by 
some  of  the  noblest  minds  towards  religion. 

Far  different  from  the  reverential  skepticism  of  agnostics  is  the 
brutal  atheism  which  revels  in  denial  and  takes  delight  in  dragging 
religion  from  where  she  sits  enthroned  in  the  love  and  veneration  of 
the  children  of  man.  Religion,  they  assert,  is  a  hollow  sham  and 
fraud,  a  baseless  fiction  invented  by  priestly  impostors  in  order  to 
rule  and  exploit  the  masses  by  the  fear  of  unseen  powers.  Shrewd 
despots,  they  say,  fostered  in  the  people  the  belief  in  heavenly 
rulers,  in  order  to  hold  in  their  name  boundless  sway  over  their  sub- 
jects and  exact,  as  the  representative  of  the  gods,  slavish  obedience 
to  their  tyrannical  authority.  Wise  statesmen  who  wished  to  tame 
the  selfish  instincts  of  savage  men,  endeavored  to  knit  them  together 
in  social  bonds  by  laws  of  justice  and  equity  proclaimed  as  com- 
mands and  ordinances  of  invisible  mighty  beings  whose  will  it  is 
dangerous  to  disobey.  Without  the  imposture  practiced  in  all  lands 
and  ages  on  the  people  by  cunning  men,  the  human  race  would 
never  have  come  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  any  divinity.  This 
degrading  and  utterly  false  explanation  of  religion  was  first  given 
currency  by  the  Greek  sophists  at  a  time  when  the  old  social  order, 
resting  on  the  ancestral  religious  beliefs,  was  rapidly  decaying  and 
the  very  foundations  of  morality  were  being  sapped  by  a  destructive 
tide  of  reckless  skepticism.  Selfishness,  irreverence,  over-vaulting 
individualism  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  attacked  every  belief 
and  institution  transmitted  and  consecrated  by  the  past.  The  same 
low  and  unscientific  theory  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  religion  was 
widely  current  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
so-called  age  of  enlightenment  which  called  everything  into  question 
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yet  firmly  held  the  strangest  beliefs,  viz :  that  all  the  elements  of  civili- 
zation, industrial,  political,  social,  ecclesiastical,  were  artifically  and 
deliberately  made  by  man's  reason  for  clearly  conceived  purposes, 
and  that  reason  could  at  a  moment's  notice  overthrow  them  all  and 
remake  them  in  accordance  with  a  new  fixed  plan.  The  idea  of 
gradual  and  necessary  development,  of  slow  organic  growth  in  the 
secular  life  of  mankind  was  entirely  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  last 
century.  Consequently,  they  considered  religion  to  have  been  made 
for  a  set  purpose  by  clever  people,  like  all  other  social  insti- 
tutions. 

There  is  another  school  of  thinkers  which  agrees  that  man  is 
religious  by  a  necessity  of  his  spiritual  nature.  They  concede  that 
the  idea  of  God  has  sprung  from  roots  deep  in  the  mind  of  man. 
They  willingly  recognize  that  the  human  intelligence  is  so  con- 
stituted that  it  cannot  help  believing  in  a  divine  overruling  power. 
They  readily  acknowledge  "  that  an  element  of  human  life  which 
has  had  such  a  history,  whose  influence  has  been  steadily  deepening 
and  widening  with  the  general  advance  of  civilization  through  age 
after  age,  must  be  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  nature  of  man. 
The  belief  in  God  is  therefore,  in  their  opinion  a  perfectly  legitimate 
idea,  because  it  springs  from  a  psychological  necessity  and  an  inex- 
tinguishable want  of  the  spirit  of  man.  But  they  contend  that  the 
idea  of  God  is  only  a  subjective  truth,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
reality  of  the  world  which  corresponds  to  it.  They  assert  that  God 
has  no  existence  outside  the  consciousness  of  man.  God  lives  only 
as  an  idea  in  the  soul  of  man,  they  say,  but  the  universe,  if  in- 
terrogated, refuses  to  give  the  answer  which  we  long  for.  There  is 
no  will,  no  intelligence,  no  ruling  power  at  the  heart  of  existence. 
It  is  against  such  attacks  that  religion  must  take  up  arms  and  de- 
fend herself.  It  is  these  insiduous  doubts  and  denials  which  seem 
to  permeate  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  our  time  that  we  must 
meet  with  arguments  drawn  from  contemplation  of  the  universe 
and  from  the  nature  and  the  manifestations  of  the  human  mind. 

Religion  must  show  that  without  the  real  objective  existence  of 
God  as  the  infinite  ground  and  cause  of  all  that  is  and  happens,  the 
world  of  finite  things,  the  unity,  the  order  and  harmony  of  the 
universe  would  be  incomprehensible.  Religion  must  undertake  to 
prove  that  the  purposeful  evolutions  and  activities  of  nature,  the 
marvelous  adaptations  of  means  to  ends  observable  in  nature's 
organic  forms  can  find  their  explanation  only  in  the  reality  of  a 
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universal  creative  intelligence.  Religion  must  bring  it  into  view 
that  consciousness  or  mind  would  be  an  uncaused  new  phenomenon, 
a  strange  anomaly  in  the  midst  of  a  purely  material  universe,  if  we 
did  not  assume  that  the  divine  Self,  the  cause  of  causes  was  a  con- 
scious energy,  a  s^lf  determined  eternal  Mind. 

Religion  must  advance  in  her  argument  and  press  home  the 
conviction  that  the  highest  manifestations  of  the  human  spirit,  the 
ethical  ideas,  the  righteous  will,  the  moral  growth  of  mankind  in 
course  of  history,  the  ineradicable  belief  of  the  soul  in  God,  can  be 
interpreted  only  as  being  in  their  origin  and  development  revelations 
of  an  infinite  all-good  Being  that  realizes  the  hidden  wealth  of  His 
justice  and  mercy  through  the  moral  evolutions  and  the  godward 
advancement  of  humanity. 

Moreover,  religion  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  merely  proving  that 
God  is  no  delusion  or  a  subjective  idea  of  man's  mind,  but  an 
abjective  reality.  He  must  proceed  to  show,  though  in  a  most  gen- 
eral and  tentative  way,  in  what  relation  the  Infinite  stands  to  the 
finite  world  and  above  all  to  the  human  soul,  to  the  individual  spirit 
as  well  that  seeks  Him  as  the  collective  spirit  of  mankind  in  its 
unfolding  life  from  generation  to  generation.  For  a  God  who  dwells 
apart  by  himself  in  inaccessible  isolation,  a  God  without  influence 
on  the  world,  without  some  communion  with  the  soul  of  man, 
would  be  a  useless  and  hollow  abstraction.  To  the  heart  of  faith 
He  would  be  a  mere  shadow  and  empty  name.  We  want  a  God 
who  is  near  us  and  not  afar  off,  a  God  whom  me  may  fear  and  love 
and  pray  to,  in  whose  ways  we  may  walk  and  in  whose  wisdom 
we  may  be  made  wise  and  holy. 
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THE  REASONS  WHY  WE  BELIEVE  IN  GOD. 


ii. 


Let  us  begin  our  search  after  the  rational  grounds  of  our  belief  in 
God. 

Let  us  seek  for  proofs,  if  haply  they  may  be  found,  that  there  ex- 
ists an  all-pervading,  eternal  Unity  divine  which  embraces  both  the 
universe  and  soul.  Let  us  try  to  bring  into  clear  view  cogent  reas- 
ons for  believing  in  a  Supreme  Being,  in  an  ultimate  Reality 
and  creative  Energy,  of  which  matter  and  mind,  force  and  will,  the 
external  world  of  nature  and  the  inner  world  of  consciousness  are 
perennial  manifestations,  and  purposeful  self-revelations.  Let  us 
for  the  moment  discard  all  preconceived  beliefs  and  unbeliefs  and 
in  all  seriousness  and  solemnity  face  the  problem  of  problems,  as 
if  we  were  commissioned  by  mankind  to  find  a  solution  to  it;  as  if 
our  age  depended  on  us  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question, 
compared  with  which  all  other  questions  dwindle  into  utter  insig- 
nificance. 

We  know  two  kinds  of  existence,  the  external  material  world  of 
things  of  objects  and  the  internal  world  of  consciousness,  of  feelings, 
thoughts,  ideas.  The  most  awful  mystery  of  all  is  this  very  mystery  of 
existence  itself.  How  comes  there  to  be  anything  at  all,  matter  and 
motion,  atoms,  forces,  life  inanimate  and  animate?  How  comes 
there  to  be  feeling,  sensation,  thought  or  consciousness?  Space  and 
infinitude,  the  home  of  all  being,  time  and  eternity,  the  stream  in 
which  all  that  exists  and  happens  moves,  rises  to  the  surface  and 
disappears,  what  are  they,  why  are  they,  why  cannot  we  imagine 
them  as  non-existent?  To  be,  the  eternal,  indestructible  fact  of 
being  in  general,  of  existence  universal,  beginningless,  endless,  con- 
tinuous, that  is  the  question. 

We  can  by  no  effort  of  ours  bring  ourselves  to  deny  that  some- 
thing exists,  somehow,  somewhere.  Even  if  we  think  that  all  things 
outside  ourselves  are  unreal  appearances,  that  this  fair  world,  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  are  merely  a  dream  of  our  mind,  yet  we 
doubters  and  dreamers  still  exist.  You  cannot  think  of  a  time 
when  there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  existence,  nor  are  you  able  to 
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think  of  a  time  when  existence  itself  shall  be  annihilated.  Take  the 
wings  of  imagination  and  fly  from  star-system  to  star-system  to  the 
uttermost  bounds  of  all  known  galaxies,  beyond  the  region  of  the 
faintest  and  remotest  cosmic  cloud,  even  in  the  heart  of  eternal 
night  and  silence  and  cold  you  are  still  floating  on  the  waves  of 
being,  and  are  unable  to  break  away  from  your  soul's  inseperable 
companion,  from  the  idea  of  omnipresent  existence.  Should  you 
fancy  space  beyond  all  stellar  regions  to  be  absolutely  empty,  still 
space  is  left,  space  exists.  You  can  put  no  bound  to  space  in 
thought.  Beyond  the  uttermost  reach  of  imagination  infinitude 
stretches  one,  indivisible,  eternal,  pregnant  with  the  seeds  of  star- 
births,  heaving  with  the  throbs  of  universal  force.  You  cannot 
conceive  a  limit  set  to  force.  You  cannot  say,  only  to  a  certain 
point  in  space  does  it  go  and  cannot  dart  beyond  a  certain  fixed 
boundary  line.  Where  force  is,  there  dwells  being,  there  are  beating 
the  pulses  of  all-pervading  energy.  Being,  then,  has  no  limits  in 
space  nor  time.  Existence  is  infinite  and  eternal.  Well  may  the 
idea  of  infinite  and  eternal  existence  thrill  us  with  religious  awe, 
and  cause  us  to  observe  toward  it  an  attitude  of  speechless  wonder. 
It  is  the  simplest  and  surest  and  most  universal  fact.  It  is  the  tap- 
root of  all  truths.    It  underlies  all  thoughts. 

Without  the  idea  of  existence  nothing  is  imaginable,  thinkable, 
nothing  is  possible.  Yet  it  is  the  mystery  of  mysteries.  We  are  so 
near  it,  it  surrounds  us,  we  live,  move  and  have  our  being  in  it. 
Still  it  is  inscrutable.  We  are  overwhelmed  by  the  thought  that 
whatever  is  has  always  been  and  forever  will  be.  We  prostrate  our- 
selves before  the  unfathomable  mystery  that  matter  and  force,  the 
very  atoms  and  energies  with  which  we  are  everywhere  in  closest 
touch,  of  which  we  ourselves  form  a  living  part,  have  existed 
through  boundless  space  from  eternity  to  eternity.  Before  the  race 
of  man  was  born,  before  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  stars  were  formed, 
there  was  the  same  essence,  the  same  indwelling  power  was  moving 
through- space,  combining,  dissolving,  blossoming,  bearing  fruit, 
decaying  and  awakening  to  new  life  and  activity  through  seeming 
death. 

The  same  substance,  the  same  force,  the  same  laws  existed  on  and 
on,  indestructible,  of  the  self-same  identity,  ere  the  universe  blos- 
somed into  the  present  living  harmony  as  at  this  very  hour. 

Some  of  the  profoundest  religious  minds  of  former  days  have 
stood  like  us  in  worshiping  awe  before  the  unfathomable  mystery  of 
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beginningless,  endless  and  universal  being.     They  too,  wrestled 
with  the  attempt  to  comprehend  the  incomprehensible,  to  express 
the  inexpressible.    They  adored  the  infinite  and  eternal  being  as  the 
highest  Being,  as  the  only  Reality.    They  worshipped  it  as  the 
supreme  Power  behind  all  power,  as  the  permanent  essence  behind 
ail  fleeting  appearances.   The  Bible  calls  the  supreme  Being  Yahveh, 
"  He  who  is,  was  and  forever  will  be."    The  Most  High  reveals  him- 
himself  to  Moses  as  u  I  am  that  I  am,"  "  I  am  that  is  my  name."  In 
the  later  theosophical  speculation  of  the  later  Vedic  poets  the  all- 
pervading,  self-existent  essence  is  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
Brahma.    Some  of  the  greatest  Greek  philosophers  called  God  the 
Being,  to  on,  or  the  true  Being,  to  onto*  on. 

We  have  so  far  considered  the  mystery  of  existence  in  itself,  in  a 
purely  abstract  way.  We  have  been  dealing  only  with  the  bare, 
though  awe-inspiring  fact  that  something  infinite  and  eternal  does 
exist,  that  something,  be  it  matter,  force,  mind,  has  always  been, 
still  is  and  forever  will  be.  But  the  question  of  questions  is :  Is 
all  existence  of  one  essence,  are  all  forms  of  being  one  being,  all 
forces  one  force,  all  manifestations  of  energy  the  outpourings  of  one 
eternal  Energy?  Are  all  minds'  lights  reflected  from  the  effulgence 
of  one  infinite  Self  ?  Does  the  chain  of  natural  causes  and  effects 
begin  and  terminate  in  a  highest  cause,  in  an  almighty  cause  of 
causes?  Is  there  unity  and  identity  of  essence  in  all  diversity  of 
being  and  multiplicity  of  forms? 

May  it  not  be  that  every  atom  has  from  all  eternity  been  an  iso- 
lated, self-existent  being,  an  individual  independent  center  of  force? 
Thus  there  would  be  an  infinity  of  eternal,  uncaused  existences.  We 
would  then  have  no  principle  of  all-pervading,  all-embracing  unity 
which  we  are  seeking  and  which  is  to  be  accounted  the  first  cardinal 
attribute  of  the  one  only  Being,  of  the  ultimate  Reality. 

Nature,  as  known  even  to  the  most  superficial  observers,  shows 
the  assumption  of  an  infinite  number  of  unrelated  atoms  without 
any  communication  with  one  another  to  be  the  wildest  of  errors, 
the  most  senseless  of  all  imaginable  blunders.  The  universe  does 
not  present  itself  to  the  human  mind  as  a  host  of  countless  self-im- 
prisoned, unresponsive  atoms  and  forces  which  have  no  relation  to 
one  another,  which  exert  no  influence  upon  one  another  and  do  not 
mutually  determine  one  another.  If  every  atom  were  absolutely 
shut  up  within  itself,  if  all  were  not  bound  up  by  an  indwelling 
principle  of  unity  with  all,  they  would  not  be  able  to  combine  and 
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interpenetrate  with  one  another.  There  would  be  no  change  what- 
ever. For  all  change  is  caused  by  the  chemical  marriage  of  atoms 
with  atoms,  of  molecules  with  molecules,  and  by  the  thousand  other 
influences  which  all  elements  exercise  upon  all  others  be  they  near 
or  far.  There  would  be  no  room  for  the  universal  play  of  cause  and 
effect,  if  there  were  no  eternal  kinship,  no  inborn  love  between  all 
elements  and  forces.  How  could  all  the  parts  of  the  universe,  the 
remotest  and  nearest  be  connected  together  as  an  harmonious  whole 
by  the  intermineable  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  if  there  subsisted  no 
eternal  relationship  between  them? 

The  law  of  causality  is  of  universal  validity  and  admits  of  no  ex- 
ception. The  underlying  principle  of  all  science,  the  supreme  truth, 
upon  which  all  the  systems  of  knowledge  rest,  is  the  indestructible 
belief  that  nothing  happens  within  the  whole  compass  of  existence, 
that  nothing  can  take  place  in  the  life  of  nature  and  man  without  an 
efficient  cause.  Every  fact  is  the  offspring  of  other  facts  which  have 
gone  before  it  and  stand  to  it  in  the  relation  of  parent  cause,  and 
every  new  fact  must  give  birth  to  others,  which  in  their  turn  are 
bound  to  be  the  seeds  of  events  to  come.  Nothing  great  or  small 
that  exists  or  occurs  in  the  universe  stands  apart  by  itself,  has  the 
roots  of  its  origin  and  activity  in  itself  alone.  Whatever  is  or  hap- 
pens is  joined  together  by  a  chain  of  cause  and  effect  with  every  part 
and  force  in  nature  and  with  the  remotest  past  of  the  world's  life. 
The  whole  present,  with  all  its  countless  phenomena,  with  all  its 
multitudinous  forms,  is  the  child  of  the  past,  by  an  endless  succes- 
sion of  evolutions,  which  are  bound  up  together  and  determined  by 
the  indestructible  ties  of  universal  causation.  All  the  star-myriads 
and  the  fullness  thereof  form  a  living  harmony,  a  symphony  of 
forces  and  movements,  of  action  and  interaction,  of  cosmic  growths 
and  fruit  bearing.  They  ebb  and  flow  together  with  the  all-pene- 
trating currents  of  omnipresent  causation.  They  are  interlaced  and 
intertwined  by  the  unbreakable  chains  of  universal  order. 

Now  the  question  arises :  Why  must  all  kinds  of  existence  obey 
the  law  of  cause  and  effect?  Why  are  all  atoms,  all  things,  all  phe- 
nomena, all  manifestations  of  force  of  every  kind  held  in  the  eternal 
embrace  of  causality?  There  must  be  an  all-sufficient  reason  why 
all  things  must  act  and  react  upon  one  another.  There  must  be  an 
efficient  reason  why  all  particles  of  matter  or  atom's  influence  one 
another  in  a  certain  unalterable  manner,  why  they  combine  with 
one  another  according  to  fixed  laws  which  they  cannot  transgress. 
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Why  is  the  behavior  of  all  things  toward  all  others  subject  to  an 
unchangeable  rule  and  order?  On  what  ultimate  ground  does  the 
law  of  causality  rest? 

It  is  clear  that  the  law  of  their  mutual  behavior,  the  necessity  of 
acting  in  a  certain  way  in  harmonious  co-operation  with  one  an- 
other must  lie  in  the  original  constitution  of  all  the  elements  of 
nature. 

Now,  if  the  atoms  were  from  all  eternity  self-centered  individual 
beings,  if  they  were  absolutely  the  last  elements  and  forms  of 
existence  behind  which  there  is  no  higher  reality  and  controling 
power,  how  should  they  come  to  form  among  themselves  those  ever- 
lasting bonds  of  friendship,  to  establish  the  unchangeable  laws  of 
their  conduct  toward  one  another?    Did  all  the  atoms  in  the  star- 
less foretime  once  meet  in  counsel,  and  did  they  say  to  one  another: 
"  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  remain  forever  in  our  state  of  single  existence 
and  unprofitable  isolation.    We  must  form  an  everlasting  and  perfect 
union.     Let  us  establish  among  ourselves  a  covenant  which  shall 
not  pass  away.    Let  us  unite  our  forces  for  ever  higher  ends.    Let 
us  lay  down  for  ourselves  inviolable  laws  to  which  we  shall  all  yield 
unquestioning  obedience.    Let  us  regulate  for  all  eternity  our  mutual 
relations.     Let  us  give  up  our  barren  independence  and  through 
universal  interdependence  become  fruitful,  creative.     Let  the  act  of 
one  always  affect  the  others  in  a  certain  foreordained  way.     Let  us 
combine  and  grow  into  suns,  star-systems,  earths,  plants,  animals, 
and  at  last  flower  into  man,  who  shall  translate  our  elemental  com- 
pact into  thought  and  call  our  unchangeable  social  contract  the  uni- 
versal law  of  causality." 

Surely  the  indissoluble  unity  which  binds  all  atoms  together  into 
a  living  harmony,  the  immutable  laws  which  hold  absolute  sway 
over  thefn  all,  and  determine  with  unfailing  precision  all  their 
courses,  combinations,  dissolutions,  evolutions,  give  proof  that  the 
atoms  cannot  be  seperate  and  self-determined  entities,  that  they 
cannot  be  the  last  elements  of  existence.  There  can  be  but  one  con- 
clusion :  Behind  all  atoms  there  is  one  universal  Reality,  behind  all 
special  forms  of  existence  there  is  one  all-enfolding  absolute  Exist- 
ence; behind  all  finite  being  there  is  one  infinite  Being.  All  forces 
are  the  manifestations  of  one  almighty  Force.  This  supreme 
Reality,  this  fnfinite  Essence  and  omnipotent  Power  we  call  God. 
All  the  world-systems  are  borne  in  the  same  parental  arms  of  this 
one  creative  Force.    They  all  rest  as  children,  grown  or  growing, 
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against  the  bosom  of  the  same  infinite  parent  Power.  All  their 
vital  energies  and  unfolding  lives  are  but  incarnations  and  transfor- 
mations of  the  one  self-identical  Energy,  inscrutable,  all-sustaining, 
all-quickening,  all-pervading.  All  atoms  and  aggregations  of  atoms 
must  obey  the  eternal  and  immutable  laws  of  the  universal  Self,  be- 
cause they  are  indwelling  parts  of  it ;  because  they  live,  move  and 
have  their  being  in  it.  All  nature  proceeds  from  the  same  divine 
Essence;  the  whole  cosmos  has  blossomed  forth  from  the  same 
omnipotent  Energy.  Hence  no  atom,  no  finite  part,  no  creature,  no 
star  can  separate  itself  from  the  identity  of  the  Almighty,  can  break 
away  from  the  immanent  modes  and  way  of  infinite  Life.  The  uni- 
versal reign  of  law  is  nothing  but  the  universal  self-revelation  of 
the  One  infinite  and  unchangeable  Power  which  is  forever  at  one 
with  itself.  The  universal  law  of  causality  flowes  from  the  identity 
of  the  one  omnipresent  and  omnipotent  Being.  The  unity  of  nature 
springs  from  and  reflects  the  unity  of  God. 

Our  argument  has  so  far  led  us  only  to  the  necessary  belief  in  a 
universal,  self-existent  Essence,  to  the  idea  of  an  infinite,  all-enfold- 
ing divine  Unity,  to  the  conception  of  an  almighty  Power  which  is 
the  ultimate  cause  of  all  that  is  and  happens.  The  truth  which  we 
have  brought  into  light  forms  the  first  broad  foundation  on  which 
all  religion  rests.  And  now  there  arises  the  most  far-reaching  of  all 
questions  and  presses  for  an  answer.  Is  the  infinite  and  eternal 
Essence,  the  supreme  Being,  the  omnipotent  Power  an  intelligent 
Essence,  a  rational  Self  or  is  it  merely  an  irrational  entity,  a  blind 
force?  It  is  clear  that  we  could  not  adore  a  senseless  Power,  that 
we  could  not  love  a  Being  that  lacks  the  attribute  of  reason.  We 
might  stand  in  awe  and  dread  of  the  Universal  Power.  We  might 
at  times  crouch  in  abject  fear  before  the  manifestations  of  its  deadly 
terrors.  We  might  use  all  possible  means  to  avoid  coming  into  con- 
flict with  the  inexorable  ways  of  the  almighty  and  omnipresent 
Being,*  lest  we  be  crushed  by  a  blow  dealt  us  by  its  outstretched 
arm.  We  might  view  with  speechless  wonder  the  multitudinous 
forms  of  inanimate  and  animate  life  which  the  infinite  Being 
assumes.  We  might  with  eager  curiosity  try  to  discover  the  im- 
mutable laws  which  govern  the  universe  from  center  to  circum- 
ference. But  we  could  not  worship  and  venerate  that  Power.  We 
could  not  bow  our  head  in  humility  before  the  Infinite  as  being 
higher  and  better  than  man.  For  the  highest  and  noblest  kind  of 
existence,  is  reason,  the  divinest  reality  is  the  knowing  mind,  the 
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most  worshipful  power  is  the  purposeful  will  realizing  the  end6  of 
goodness. 

If  the  Infinite  is  not  a  spiritual  Power,  we  are  shut  up  to  material- 
ism.  The  wings  of  faith  are  cut.  We  cannot  escape  from  the 
prison  of  self  and  commune  in  sorrow  and  joy  with  the  general 
soul. 

Now  what  proof  have  we  that  intelligence  is  a  quality  of  the  uni- 
versal Essence,  that  the  all-generating,  all-sustaining  Power  is  a 
conscious  Self.  My  answer  is :  The  existence  of  thinking  and  will- 
ing beings  on  our  planet,  the  existence  of  consciousness  in  man 
gives  proof  that  the  ground  of  all  existence  must  be  an  intelligent 
entity,  that  the  almighty  Power,  of  which  our  minds  are  manifesta- 
tions, cannot  but  be  a  rational  Energy. 

Let  us  full  earnestly  consider  that  kind  of  existence  which  we  call 
consciousness.  What  is  consciousness?  What  a  question,  you  will 
reply.  Consciousness  is  consciousness.  This  is  the  only  term  by 
which  it  can  be  expressed.  It  is  the  only  definition  we  can  give  it. 
Sensation,  feeling,  perception,  thought,  are  names  denoting  various 
manifestations  simple  or  complex  of  the  same  unique  phenomenon 
of  consciousness.  It  is  absolutely  unlike  any  form  of  material 
being,  it  has  no  quality  in  common  with  any  kind  of  external 
existence.  For  this  reason  consciousness  can  be  stated  only  to  be 
what  it  is — consciousness,  to  be  identical  with  itself  only  and  to 
have  no  affinity  with  anything  else.  But  is  it  indeed  impossible  to 
compare  mind  with  some  physical  reality,  be  it  matter  or  force? 
Let  us  just  try.  All  things  material  have  three  dimensions,  length, 
breadth  and  height.  Suppose  you  ask,  How  long,  how  broad,  how 
high  is  consciousness?  Why  you  will  say,  not  even  a  mad  man 
can  conceive  such  a  question.  Right  enough :  Is  consciousness 
thick  or  thin,  hard  or  soft?  Is  it  a  solid,  liquid  or  gazeous  state? 
Leave  us  alone,  you  will  cry,  with  your  crazy  questions  !  The  attri- 
butes of  extension  and  density  do  not  apply  to  mind.  Well,  w<» 
take  note  of  this  self-evident  fact  and  will  soon  make  use  of  it  in 
our  argument. 

What  is  the  color  of  consciousness?  Is  it  white,  black,  red,  green 
or  vellow?  Is  consciousness  warn  or  cold,  sweet  or  bitter?  You  ex- 
claim,  Stop  putting  to  us  such  questions,  which  sound  like  the 
gibberish  of  madness.  But  your  amazement,  your  vehement  pro- 
tests simply  make  it  as  clear  as  noonday  that  none  of  the  quantities 
of  matter  can  be  in  thought  ascribed  to  mind.    Now,  we  know  a 
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thing,  a  being,  exclusively  by  its  qualities.  Since  mind  and  matter 
have  so  far  been  shown  to  have  no  quality  in  common,  therefore 
they  cannot  be  compared  with  one  another,  they  cannot  be  com- 
pared in  the  same  class.  Consequently  they  cannot  be  of  the  same 
essence  and  nature. 

Again,  consciousnesss  cannot  be  tasted  nor  smelled  nor  touched 
nor  seen  nor  heard.  The  five  senses  have  no  access  to  it,  they  can- 
not penetrate  to  it,  receive  impressions,  combine  them  into  qualities 
and  by  such  operations  inform  us  what  mind  is.  On  the  other  hand 
all  we  know  of  matter,  of  the  world  external  to  us,  come  to  us  as  a 
message  of  the  senses.  Without  the  senses  matter  of  every  kind 
and  form  would  be  absolutely  unknown  to  us,  the  external  world 
would  simply  have  no  existence  for  us.  We  would  be  wholly  shut 
up  within  our  self-consciousness.  Again  we  cannot  imagine  con- 
sciousness to  be  identical  with  force,  such  as  is  manifested  in  the 
physical  universe.  We  know  force,  first  of  all  and  chiefly  as  motion 
appearing  in  moving  bodies.  Can  you  conceive  consciousness  as  a 
sort  of  motion?  I  appeal  to  your  own  inward  experience.  Has 
feeling,  willing,  thinking  any  feature  in  common  with  what  we  call 
motion,  moving  from  place  to  place?  Force  under  certain  given 
conditions  is  changed  from  motion  to  heat. 

Can  you  realize  in  thought  that  consciousness  is  nothing  but  a 
form  of  heat?  Well,  force  reveals  itself  also  as  electricity  and 
magnetism. 

Is  consciousness  perhaps  a  species  of  electricity  or  magnetism? 
Try  to  think  it  out  this  very  moment.  Can  you  say  to  yourself: 
As  I  am  observing  my  consciousness,  I  feel  it  to  be  like  the  electric 
current  in  a  battery  or  like  the  magnetic  force?  Why  your  mind  at 
once  tells  you,  that  identification  is  an  unthinkable  absurdity.  You 
have  the  direct  and  incontestible  testimony  of  vour  mind  that  con- 
sciousness  is  absolutely  unlike  both  matter  and  force.  Yet  con- 
sciousness undoubtingly  exists.  Your  own  self  is  consciousness. 
Your  truest  and  inmost  being  is  spirit  or  soul.  From  whence  comes 
our  consciousness?  From  what  ground  did  consciousness  spring? 
Our  minds  form  part  of  the  universal  existence.  It  did  not  rise 
into  being  by  itself  and  through  itself.  Our  spirit  must  have  its 
origin  and  existence  in  the  universal  existence.  It  cannot  be  the 
offspring  of  matter  and  motion  or  force,  because  it  is  in  every 
respect. different  from  it.  Only  like  begets  its  like.  You  can  by  no 
effort  of  imagination  or  thought  bring  yourself  to  realize  that  your 
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mind  is  nothing  but  a  species  of  matter,  or  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  a  product  of  matter.  You  are  absolutely  unable  to 
think  of  feeling  and  will  as  a  peculiar  form  of  heat,  electricity  or 
motion.  On  this  head  Professor  Huxley  writes  in  his  inimitable 
style :  "  It  seems  to  me  pretty  plain,  that  there  is  a  third  thing  in 
the  universe,  to  wit,  consciousness,  which  in  the  hardness  of  my 
heart  and  head  I  cannot  see  to  be  matter,  or  force,  or  any  con- 
ceivable modification  of  either,  however  intimately  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  may  be  connected  with 
the  phenomena  known  as  force." 

Since  consciousness  can  be  derived  neither  from  matter  nor  force, 
we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  must  have  its  ground  and 
origin  in  something  which  is  like  it,  namely  in  a  superhuman  con- 
sciousness or  a  universal  mind.  Human  consciousness  cannot  hare 
sprung  into  existence  out  of  nothing.  For  nothing  will  in  all 
eternity  bring  forth  nothing.  We  dare  not  say  that  mind  has  from 
eternity  to  eternity  existed  only  as  human  consciousness,  as  spirit 
in  man.  For  there  was  surely  a  time  when  the  human  race  had 
as  yet  no  existence.  There  was  beyond  a  doubt  a  time,  when  the 
earth  had  not  yet  been  formed  and  become  a  fit  dwelling-place  for 
rational  beings.  Mind  must  therefore,  have  existed  in  the  universe 
before  the  birth  of  animals  and  men  on  our  globe.  The  conclusion 
is  thus  forced  upon  us  that  intelligence  is  an  eternal  reality.  We 
cannot  say  that  it  exists  only  as  an  isolated  phenomenon  in  some 
parts  of  the  universe  and  no  where  else.  For  the  universal  and  in- 
finite existence  is  one  being  and  power,  forever  and  verywhere 
identical  with  its  own  self;  it  would,  therefore  be  the  height  of 
absurdity  to  ascribe  consciousness  to  only  a  part  of  the  Infinite, 
seeing  that  the  Infinite  consists  of  no  separate  parts  but  is  an 
absolute,  self-identical  Unity,  all  whose  manifestations  are  revela- 
tions of  its  hidden  essence,  and  self-hood.  The  infinite  and  eternal 
Existence  and  Power,  whom  we  call  God  is  thus  shown  to  be  a  con- 
scious Being  or  a  universal  intelligence,  the  fountain-head  of  all 
consciousness  in  finite  existence.  The  conclusion  of  the  matter 
then  :  The  Eternal  is  a  spiritual  Being. 

The  argument  has,  however,  not  yet  fully  satisfied  you.  Your 
doubts  have  not  yet  been  completely  dispelled.  The  greatest  of  all 
difficulties  is  still  obstructing  your  path  towards  a  rational  belief 
in  an  intelligent  supreme  Power.  "  How  can  we  possibly  Relieve  in 
a  universal  mindlike  Being?    How  can  mind  exist  without  a  nervous 
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system,  without  a  brain?  All  mind  life,  which  we  know  of,  appears 
in  connection  with  nerves  and  the  most  highly-developed  intelligence 
is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  central  organ  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  brain.  If  you  destroy  a  man's  brain,  his  mind  mani- 
fests its  existence  in  no  manner  whatever.  Let  a  man's  brain  be 
seriously  injured,  and  he  becomes  a  maniac  or  will  sink  into  a  state 
of  death-like  sleep.  When  the  heart  ceases  to  beat  and  no  longer 
sends  the  current  of  vitalizing  blood  to  the  brain,  the  body  dies  and 
with  it  the  mind  seems  to  vanish  into  nothing,.  How,  then,  are  we 
to  believe  that  the  supreme  Being  is  a  conscious  entity?  For  the 
blasphemous  idea  must  of  course  be  ruled  out,  that  there  is  some- 
where in  the  world  a  gigantic  divine  brain  communicating  with 
every  part  of  the  universe  by  means  of  an  all-pervading  nervous 
system. 

To  minds  not  trained  in  philosophical  thinking,  to  minds  not 
accustomed  to  rise  above  the  analogies  of  sense-experience,  these 
objections  appear  fatal  to  the  belief  in  a  conscious,  absolute  and  in- 
finite Being.  They  are  the  main  considerations,  why  so  many  men 
who  implicity  trust  their  own  rough-and-ready  judgments  regarding 
what  is  possible  or  impossible  have  to  their  own  heart's  grief  come 
to  imagine  that  they  do  not  believe  in  God. 

It  is  a  mistake  that  the  manifestations  of  feeling  and  will  are 
absolutely  dependent  on  that  peculiar  organization  of  matter  called 
nerves.  There  are  innumerable  forms  of  exceedingly  small  animate 
beings,  termed  microbes,  which  do  not  show  the  faintest  trace  of 
nerves.  They  possess  no  organs  internal  and  external  of  any  kind. 
Yet  these  tiny  structureless  and  nerveless  creatures  plainly  exhibit 
the  phenomena  of  feeling  and  willing.  They  pursue  their  prey, 
seize  and  devour  it.  They  become  aware  of  danger  and  try  to 
escape  from  it.  By  such  and  similar  actions  they  give  unmistakable 
evidence  of  discerning  and  volitional  impulses.  These  facts  clearly 
prove  that  feeling  and  willing  which  are  the  web  and  proof  of  all 
mind-life  can  exist  without  any  nervous  apparatus.  If  nerves  and 
brain  were  the  absolute  condition  and  ultimate  cause  of  all  mental 
phenomena,  the  existence  of  sentient  creatures  devoid  of  nerves  and 
brain  would  be  an  utter  impossibility.  But  you  will  object  and  say  : 
Those  creatures  lowest  in  the  scale  of  animate  life  display  but  the 
dimmest  and  most  shadowy  beginnings  of  feeling  and  willing.  All 
developed  intelligence,  all  consciousness  deserving  that  name  is  in- 
variably found  in  closest  connection  with  a  brain.    The  more  highly 
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developed  a  creature's  brain,  the  greater  is  its  mentality.  The  in- 
telligence of  man  is  immeasurably  superior  to  that  of  all  other 
living  beings,  just  because  his  brain  is  more  perfect,  more  finely 
organized  than  theirs.  If  the  world-ground  is  intelligent,  it  must 
be  mind  of  the  highest  kind,  infinitely  superior  to  the  human  mind. 
But  how  can  we  reconcile  the  belief  in  a  universal  intelligence  with 
the  facts  of  experience  which  tell  us,  that  there  is  no  consciousness 
without  a  brain?" 

To  this  I  reply  :     If  the  brain  could  ever  be  shown  to  explain  the 
existence  of  consciousness,  your  reasoning  would  have  some  force? 
If  science  could  ever  demonstrate,  how  matter  organized  as  brain 
brings  forth  mind  out  of  what  is  not  itself  mind,  there  would  be 
some  show  of  reason,  for  asserting  that  the  brain  is  the  parent  cause 
of  consciousness  and  hence  that  mental  life  is  impossible  where  the 
assumed  creative  force  is  absent.     But  will  the  most  minute  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  brain 
ever  enable  us  to  say  :    "  We  clearly  see  and  observe  how  the  brain 
manufactures  thought.    There  is  no  longer  any  mystery  about  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  mind."     Suppose  we  should  ever  succeed 
in  fixing  upon  the  exact  spot  and  the  special  cells  of  the  brain  in 
which  each  particular  thought  takes  its  rise.    Suppose  science  should 
one  day  be  able  to  make  visible  to  the  eye  every  wave  and  tremor  in 
the  brain-substance  accompanying  every  thought.     Suppose  physi- 
ology should  one  day  bring  into  clear  view  the  peculiar  set  of  mole- 
cular and  chemical  changes  which  occur  in  the  substances  of  the 
brain,  while  a  certain  set  of  ideas  is  passing  through  the  mind. 
Still  such  knowledge  would  in  no  way  explain  the  existence  of  con- 
sciousness.   It  would  in  no  possible  manner  show  how  the  mole- 
cules of  matter  making  up  the  brain  can  produce  mind  which  is 
absolutely  unlike  matter.     For  the  brain  is  after  all  no  more  nor 
♦ess  than  highly  organized  matter.   Over  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  brain 
substance  is  made  up  of  the  elements  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen, 
which,  chemically  combined,  form  water.    Oxygen,  sulphur,  carbon, 
iron  and  other  elements  are  the  materials  out  of  which  an  inscruta- 
able   Power  has   builded   the  glorious   dwelling  of  the  mind,  the 
brain.      Now,   we    have    shown    that    consciousness    cannot    be 
identified   with  matter  and  motion,  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  mind  as  a  modification  or  product  of  either.    Matter  in  the 
form  of  brain  still  remains  matter.    It  cannot  transcend  its  essence 
and  quality  and  be  changed  from  what  matter  is  throughout  the 
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universe,  and  by  virtue  of  organization  give  birth  to  mind.  Since 
then  the  brain  does  not  explain  the  existence  of  consciousness  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  generating  source  of  mind,  we  have  no 
right  to  hold  that  under  no  possible  conditions  can  consciousness 
exist  without  a  brain,  and  that  consequently  the  infinite  ground  of 
being  cannot  be  believed  to  be  intelligent.  All  that  we  may  say  is 
that  under  the  given  terrestrial  conditions,  as  far  as  we  know,  intel- 
ligence of  the  higher  kind  invariably  appears  in  closest  connection 
and  interaction  with  a  brain,  that  the  finite  human  mind  while  incar- 
nate in  a  body,  manifests  itself  through  the  agency  of  a  complete 
nervous  system  centered  in  a  brain.  But  our  sense-bound  experi- 
ence does  not  justify  us  in  laying  it  down  as  a  universal  and  abso- 
lute law,  that  it  is  impossible  for  mind  to  exist  outside  of  a  brain. 
Our  experience  alone  does  not  suffice  to  decide  with  apodictic  cer- 
tainty what  is  possible  and  what  is  impossible.  How  shall  we 
determine  that  something  is  absolutely  impossible?  Innumerable 
things  have  for  ages  been  universally  believed  to  be  impossible 
which  a  larger  experience  has  proved  to  be  possible.  To  talk  and 
be  heard  at  a  distance  of  thousands  of  miles,  but  a  few  years  ago 
seemed  to  be  an  impossibility.  Yet  the  telephone  has  made  it  pos- 
sible. To  catch  the  dread  force  of  electricity,  to  make  it  carry  man's 
message  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other  with  incredible 
swiftness,  to  harness  lightning  like  a  horse  to  our  wagon,  to  make  it 
light  up  our  houses  and  streets,  to  heat  up  our  dwellings  and  cook 
our  meals,  was  till  recent  times  deemed  utterly  impossible.  In 
Columbus'  time  no  human  being  considered  it  possible  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  iron  ships,  in  less  than  six  days,  without  the  use  of 
sails.  In  biblical  times  it  was  held  impossible  to  measure  the  earth 
and  weigh  it  in  balances.  In  our  days  the  length,  height  and  depth, 
the  weight  and  density  of  the  sun,  moon  and  every  plantet  are  per- 
fectly well  known.  Spectroscopy  has  in  our  days  made  possible 
what  was  two  centuries  ago  regarded  as  a  self-evident  impossibility. 
The  human  mind  can  nowadays  ascertain  with  scientific  exactness 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  atomic  elements  present  not  only  in 
our  sun  but  in  remotest  stars  whose  light  travels  six  thousand  years 
before  reaching  our  globe.  The  idea  of  changing  air  into  a  liquid  and 
even  turning  it  into  a  solid  has  till  recent  times  been  denied  by  the 
strongest  evidence  of  experience.  Yet  the  testimony  of  experience, 
so  long  accepted  with  unquestioning  faith  by  all  men,  has  in  these 
days  of  ours  proved  to  be  fallacious.    According  to  the  data  of  our 
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given  experience  it  is  impossible  to  transform  coal,  stones  and  other 
materials  into  food  for  man  and  animals.  Yet  the  science  of  chem- 
istry, which  is  still  in  its  infancy,  will  probably  one  day  be  able  to 
change  inorganic  matter  into  organic  means  of  subsistence.  Count- 
less other  things  which  are  now  universally  believed  to  be  beyond 
the  range  of  possibility  will  one  day  come  to  be  well  known  realities 
exciting  as  little  surprise  as  the  telegraph  and  telephone. 

What  then  is  eternally  and  absolutely  impossible?  That  which 
is  absolutely  unthinkable,  which  is  an  irreconcilable  contradiction 
to  the  indestructible  categories  of  our  mind.  That  is  a  priori  im- 
possible, which  is  at  war  with  the  inborn  ideas  of  the  soul.  The 
most  fundamental  of  these  innate  ideas  is :  It  is  impossible  for 
anything  to  spring  from  nothing.  The  law  of  universal  causality, 
the  necessary  belief  that  nothing  can  exist  or  happen  without  a 
sufficient  cause  is  but  another  expression  of  the  same  innate  idea. 
Hence,  it  is  an  absolute  impossibility  that  matter  in  any  imagin- 
able form,  matter  in  the  guise  of  nerve  and  brain  should  be  the 
parent  cause  of  mind.  Matter  having  no  quality  whatever  in 
common  with  thought,  the  rise  of  consciousness  out  of  it  would  be 
a  new  creation  out  of  nothing,  which  is  unthinkable. 

Still  both  matter  and  mind  exist.  Neither  can  be  identified 
with  the  other,  nor  be  derived  from  one  another.  The  two  worlds, 
the  inner  world  of  consciousness  and  the  external  world  of  objects 
seem  to  fall  apart.  In  spite  of  their  intimate  relations  and  inter- 
actions these  two  eternal  forms  of  existence  seem  separated  by  a 
yawning  chasm  with  no  bridge  leading  from  one  to  the  other. 
They  face  one  another  as  irreconcilable  contrasts.  Materialism 
can  by  no  tricks  of  sophistical  reasoning  drive  mind  from  its  posi- 
tion as  a  self-existing  entity.  Idealism  cannot  deny  matter  and 
prove  it  to  be  a  mere  illusion.  But  the  human  mind  cannot  rest 
in  such  dualism.  The  soul  finds  no  peace  in  a  world  divided  in 
itself.  The  very  root  of  all  knowledge  is  the  indestructible  and 
immediate  belief,  that  the  universe  forms  a  unity,  that  the  soul  is 
co-related  to  the  world  in  all  its  parts,  that  all  being  is  one  source, 
of  one  essence,  of  one  energy.  The  very  ground  of  all  knowledge 
is  the  innate  belief  that  behind  the  inner  world  of  consciousness 
and  behind  the  phenomena  of  the  world  of  objects  there  is  divine 
unity  in  which  they  are  both  embraced  and  in  which  their  differ- 
ences are  reconciled  and  disappear.    This  belief  in  an  all-pervad- 
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ing  and  all-enfolding  Unity  which  binds  together  matter  and  mind 
in  a  supreme  harmony  underlies  all  thought.  This  one  Being 
reveals  Himself  as  nature,  and  manifests  himself,  and  is  present 
in  us  as  mind.  In  him  we  live,  move  and  have  our  being.  Yet  he 
transcends  both  the  human  mind  and  nature.  He  is  infinite  and 
absolute.  He  is  not  circumscribed  by  the  conditions  within  which 
matter  exists.  He  is  not  circumscribed  by  the  limitations  which 
bound  our  intelligence. 
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[APPENDIX  B.] 

CONFERENCE    SERMON. 

Delivered  at  the  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  Rochester,  X.  Y.} 

Friday  evening,  July  12. 

BY    DR.    SAMUEL    SALE. 


I  deem  it  a  rare  privilege  to  apeak  to  you  from  this  pulpit  and 
on  this  important  occasion.  In  the  humble  effort  I  shall  make,  to 
say  to  you  what  is  uppermost  in  my  mind  about  the  dearest  con- 
cern of  our  hearts,  I  may  not  express  your  views,  nor  touch  your  con- 
victions, yet  I  am  sure  you  will  bear  with  me  in  what  I  shall  say,  in 
the  thought  that  in  speaking  my  mind  and  my  heart,  I  am  only  ex- 
ercising the  inestimable  right  of  freedom  of  speech,  that  has  always 
distinguished  and  safeguarded  pew  and  pulpit  alike  in  Israel.  It 
is  not  only  a  right  that  I  shall  exercise,  but  also  a  sacred  duty, 
incumbent  on  him  who  would  undertake  to  teach  and  edify  the 
household  of  Judah.  In  these  days  when  indifference  and  apathy, 
with  scorn  and  ridicule  as  their  allies,  and  religious  cant  and 
hypocrisy  confront  the  defenders  of  Israel's  precious  heirloom,  I 
feel  that  the  words  of  the  prophet  are  weighted  with  especial  sig- 
nificance and  warning  to  us : 
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The  teacher  in  Israel  must  be  bold  to  proclaim  the  truth  as  he 
understands  it,  nor  must  deceit  be  found  upon  his  lips.  In  spite 
of  opposition  and  intimidation,  and  unmoved  by  every  considera- 
tion of  self,  he  must  proclaim  what  he  holds  to  be  true,  and  not 
what  his  congregation  believes  or  expects  to  hear.     Intellectual 
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candor  and  honesty  is  the  first  and  most  important  requisite  of 
the  pulpit,  and  no  matter  how  far  apart  rabbi  and  members  may 
be  in  their  religious  views,  by  his  thoroughness  of  conviction  and 
unbending  advocacy  of  the  truth  as  he  sees  it,  the  rabbi  will  effect 
more  lasting  good  in  his  congregation  and  for  his  cause  than  he 
can  ever  hope  to  achieve  by  compromises  and  capitulations  of 
conscience  made  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  good  will. 

We  must  not  forget  that  a  rabbi  is  neither  priest  nor  pastor ; 
he  may  not  be  encircled  by  a  halo  of  sanctity,  nor  partake  of  the 
reverential  awe  that  appertains  to  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  but 
he  has  his  conscience  in  his  own  keeping ;  he  has  no  established 
creed  to  preach  by,  in  conformity  with  which  he  must  cramp  his 
opinions  in  putting  them  before  his  votaries ;  he  is  not  bound  or 
hemmed  in  by  a  symbolum  or  decrees  of  councils,  and  no  confes- 
sion of  faith  with  its  long  chain  of  articles  comes  clanking  down 
the  centuries  to  affright  him,  and  to  shackle  his  intellectual  free- 
dom.   There  is  no  danger  of  a  trial  for  heresy  in  the  synagogue, 
despite  the  sputtering  of  imperious  and  pompous  ignorance,  for 
the  last  and  highest  tribunal  before  which  the  precious  religious 
heritage  of  our  past  must  come,  is  the  individual  conscience  and 
reason  of  the  Jew,  illumined  by  the  same  divine  light  that  has 
never  ceased  to  shine  in  Israel.    No  book,  no  code,  no  literature 
can  determine  for  me  what  my  religious  faith  shall  be;  they  may 
or  may  not  contain  the  ideals,  which  I  delight  to  call  my  own ; 
they  are  mine  to  choose  from,  and  it  depends  upon  the  crucible 
test  of  reason  and  the  life  of  the  present,  whether  they  shall  be 
accepted  as  such  or  not.     God  is  not  dead,  and  his  revelations 
have  not  ceased.    This  self-same  present  with  its  wonderful  un- 
foldings  is  an  integral  and  organic  part  of  that  historical  process 
we  call  Judaism,  out  of  which  grew  the  Bible  and  the  entire  liter- 
ature of  the  past,  and  it  is  as  much  illumined  by  the  spirit  of  God 
as  the  ages  that  have  rolled  by.   By  the  nature  of  the  human  mind 
and  the  law  of  historical  continuity,  the  principles  which  underlie 
the  religion  of  the  Jew  today  must  be  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
records  of  the  past,  and  no  one  can  neglect  their  study  without 
serious  loss  to  his  own  religious  life,  and  the  danger  of  misappre- 
hension and  misrepresentation  of  its  peculiar  message,  if  he  pre- 
sume to  speak  in  the  name  of  Judaism. 
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Next  to  intellectual  candor  and  plaindealing  in  the  representa- 
tive of  Judaism,  we  hold  to  be  of  the  most  vital  importance,  that 
he  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  rich  legacy,  the  law  and 
literature  of  our  past.  The  same  prophet,  who  demanded  rigor- 
ous honesty  and  truthfulness  of  the  minister  at  the  altar  of  Israel, 
imposes  upon  him  as  a  second  condition  necessary  to  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  that  he  be  a  votary  of  learning : 
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"  The  lips  of  the  priest  shall  be  as  a  treasure-house  of  knowledge,  and  from 
him  they  shall  seek  instruction.'' 

The  principles  and  comprehensive  ideas  which  lie  at  the  base  of 
the  religion  of  humanity  we  call  Judaism,  must  be  wrought  out 
with  a  scholar's  loving  and  laborious  application.  We  may  never 
more  achieve  such  mastery  of  our  literature  as  distinguished  the 
leaders  of  old,  or  acquire  the  familiar  and  minute  knowledge  of 
its  golden  stores,  as  adorned  the  pioneers  of  reform.  The  condi- 
tions and  demands  of  our  calling  have  changed  materially,  and 
the  rabbi  is  no  longer  held  to  discharge  the  functions  of  the  casu- 
ist erstwhile  belonging  to  his  office,  yet  we  maintain  that  an  intimate 
and  scientific  acquaintance  with  our  literary  heritage  is  as  much 
a  requisite  of  the  pulpit  today  as  it  was  of  yore.  This  knowledge 
must  be  gained  at  first  hand ;  it  will  admit  of  no  substitute,  and 
neither  literary  taste  or  talent  drawing  its  inspirations  from  any 
other  source,  can  fit  the  incumbent  of  the  Jewish  pulpit  for  the 
special  duties  that  wait  on  him  within  and  without  the  congrega- 
tion. The  holy  ghost  in  Israel  never  settled  on  the  ignorant,  and 
although  the  laying  on  of  hands  was  a  symbolical  act  used  in 
ancient  times  to  distinguish  the  leader  and  teacher,  in  and  of  itself 
it  created  no  authority  and  conferred  no  dignity.  When  Moses 
was  bidden  to  lay  his  hand  on  Joshua,  that  is,  to  select  him  as  the 
leader  of  the  people,  it  was  done  because  he  had  proved  himself  a 
man  worthy  of  high  distinction.  "D  rT\  IffK  BPK,  a  man  in  whom 
the  spirit  already  abode.  Like  this  leader  of  old,  the  teacher  of 
today  must  be  strong  and  courageous,  and  out  of  the  depth  of  his 
knowledge  of  what  is  essential  and  imperishable  in  the  religion  of 
our  fathers,  and  what  is  but  a  foreign  and  temporary  adaptation, 
he  must  boldly  proclaim  the  directive  truths  of  the  present.  Of 
course,  men  of  learning  and  character  will  differ  today,  as  they  have 
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done  in  all  ages,  as  to  what  constitutes  the  essence  and  eternal 
nature  of  our  religion.  Some  who  believe  that  Judaism  must 
remain  a  thing  of  glory  unto  itself  for  all  time  to  come,  separate 
and  distinct  from  all  the  world,  would  immure  it  in  the  present 
as  in  the  darkest  days  of  prejudice  and  persecution,  and  obstruct 
all  the  avenues  and  approaches  between  it  and  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. These  are  the  so-called  orthodox,  who  belong  to  the 
school  of  Shammai,  and  would  not  bate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the 
manifold  forms  and  usages  that  are  enjoined  in  the  ritual  code. 
There  are  some  romantic  representatives  of  this  school  even  in  our 
own  country,  and  the  more  sincere  they  are,  the  more  noiselessly 
tolerant  are  they  of  dissenters.  But  there  are  others  who  merely 
affect  this  tendency,  and  honor  the  ancient  customs  more  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance ;  there  are  the  grand-inquisitors  who, 
while  they  might  not  slay  their  opponents  with  sword  and  spear, 
as  did  the  Shammaites  of  old,  would  fain  exclude  from  the  pale  of 
Judaism,  all  those  who  following  the  teachings  of  the  prophets  and 
Hillel,  would  open  wide  the  portals  and  bid  the  whole  world  enter. 
Not  very  long  ago  the  laymen  (?)  in  Israel  were  admonished  to  cry 
halt  to  those  rabbis  who  were  robbing  Judaism  of  its  distinctive 
characteristics,  and  made  it  impossible  to  say  who  is  or  who  is  not  a 
Jew.  A  definition  of  Judaism  was  demanded  very  apparently  not 
so  much  for  the  purpose  of  a  safer  guidance  and  a  stricter  observ- 
ance, but  in  order  that  some  elect  and  superior  souls  might  indulge 
their  dictatorial  and  inquisitorial  proclivities  with  some  show  of 
authority.  But  what  would  those  say  of  this  strange  demand,  who 
being  equipped  with  the  requisite  knowledge  and  imbued  with  the 
humane  spirit  of  our  religion  are  alone  entitled  to  a  hearing.  They 
would  tell  him  or  them  who  thus  presumptuously  speak  in  the 
name  of  Jews,  that  this  very  demand,  aside  from  the  bigotry  and 
intolerance  it  would  subserve,  if  its  realization  were  possible, 
would  prove  subversive  of  the  highest  interests,  and  destructive  of 
that  principle  of  freedom  of  the  synagogue,  which  has  made  an 
established  creed  an  impossibility  within  its  pale,  and  which 
thereby  above  all  other  things,  has  radically  and  gloriously  dig*- 
tinguished  it  from  all  other  religions  of  the  past.  With  a  little 
more  of  the  knowledge  that  beseems  him  who  would  speak  to  and 
for  the  household  of  Israel,  our  co-religionists  who  feel  a  prurience 
for  excommunicating  those  who  differ  from  them,  might  well  be 
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reminded  of  the  liberal  utterances  of  our  sages  of  the  first  century, 
who  included  in  their  scheme  of  religion  Jew  and  non-Jew  alike. 
In  the  face  of  this  reckless  and  wanton  demand,  shall  we  not  be 
mindful  of  the  fact,  that  our  sages  regretted  and  deplored  the 
necessity  of  writing  down  and  fixing  the  oral  law,  known  as  the 
Mishna  (although  divergent  and  dissenting  opinions  were  not  ex- 
cluded), because  they  feared,  that  it  might  give  rise  to  strife  and 
schism,  overturn  the  peace  of  Israel,  and  worst  of  all,  trammel  up 
the  freedom  of  the  synagogue. 

Do  those  of  us  who  clamor  for  a  definition  of  Judaism,  and  are 
eager  for  a  dogmatic  statement  that  shall  be  accepted  by  a  major- 
ity vote,  do  we  really  measure  the  consequences  of  our  demands? 
Are  we  to  formulate  a  creed  that  shall  embody  and  express  the 
results  of  exact  scientific  research,  so  far  as  they  have  been  at- 
tained to-day,  or  shall  we  settle  and  fix  what  we  are  to  believe 
in  opposition  to  the  finding  of  earnest,  enlightened  and  profound 
scholarship?  If,  according  to  the  exhortation  of  our  prophet,  we 
are  to  garner  the  rich  stores  of  knowledge,  and  if  we  are  not  afraid 
to  square  our  faith  with  the  dictates  of  science,  why  should  we  be 
about  hampering  the  religious  conscience  and  freedom  of  those  who 
will  come  after  us,  and  why  should  we  make  it  more  difficult  for 
them  to  rearrange  their  religious  views  in  the  light  of  the  scientific 
thought  of  their  days  by  cramping  them  with  a  creed  expressive  of 
ours?  The  sciences  are  no  longer  tied  to  the  leading-strings  of  the- 
ology, and  will  celebrate  their  triumphs  whether  we  share  them  or 
no.  Perhaps  and  very  likely  it  is  the  design  for  those  who  cry  for  a 
creed,  an  authoritative  expression  of  what  the  Jews  are  to  believe, 
that  it  be  formulated  independently  of  and  in  opposition  to  the  lib- 
eral* school  of  thought,  to  act  as  a  breakwater  against  its  destructive 
inroads.  The  inevitable  consequence  of  laying  down  such  hard 
and  fast  lines  of  faith  would  not  be  far  to  seek ;  the  ignorant  and 
the  hypocrite  would  remain  inside,  while  the  honest  and  intelli- 
gent would  gladly  abide  outside  the  pale.  To  suppose  that  any 
creed  could  check  the  progress  of  science  would  be  the  conceit  of 
a  fool.  In  any  event,  be  a  creed  of  whatever  complexion,  it  would 
endanger,  though  it  never  could  defeat  the  essential  virtues  of  our 
religion,  houesty  and  independence. 

Dogmatic  religion  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  de- 
pravity of  man,  and  owning  as  its  fundamental  verities  notions  than 
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which  nothing  more  repugnant  to  reason  and  common  sense  can  be 
imagined,  may  justly  quail  before  the  inexorable  consequences  of 
exact  research ;  but  true  Judaism,  the  religion  of  our  prophets,  has 
never  had  any  cause  to  regard  the  sciences  with  alienation,  nay,  it 
has  always  regarded  them  as  its  strongest  ally !  It  has  never  from 
its  very  nature  set  an  interdict  on  free  thought,  and  its  fundamental 
principles,  which  are  as  broad,  deep,  universal  and  elastic  as  human 
nature,  have  always  invited  and  encouraged  the  greatest  possible 
latitude  in  the  exercise  of  reason.  It  has  never  trembled  at  the 
disclosures  of  the  boldest  research,  and  since  into  its  essential  con- 
stitution there  enters  no  element  opposed  to  reason,  it  hails  every 
discovery  of  the  exact  sciences  as  the  sublimest  revelation,  destined 
to  break  down  the  obstacles  and  partition-walls  of  sectarian  pre- 
judice and  ingrained  superstition,  and  thus  gradually  prepare  the 
way  lor  the  ultimate  incoming  of  the  grand  ideal  of  its  prophets — 
the  federation  of  all  men  on  the  solid  basis  of  justice,  righteousness 
and  love.  Take  away  from  it  everything  that  is  national,  every- 
thing that  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  have  conditioned, 
and  bring  out  in  bold  relief  the  eternal,  ideal  requirements  of  human 
nature  in  thought,  sentiment  and  deed,  and  you  have  in  my  humble 
opinion,  the  religion  of  our  fathers  in  its  simple  and  genuine 
essence.  For  this  Judaism  that  has  its  sheet  anchor  in  the  human 
heart,  we  need  have  no  fears;  the  sunlight  of  truth  and  the 
atmosphere  of  freedom  are  the  elements  of  its  being ;  if  it  ever  ex- 
pire, it  must  be  with  humanity  itself,  looking,  with  its  boundless 
faith  in  the  goodness  of  things,  toward  the  morning  dawn  of  a 
higher  and  better  sphere  of  action.  If  your  soul  find  rest  in  certain 
forms,  I  shall  not  gainsay.  I  do  not  presume  to  tread  on  holy 
ground  that  is  not  my  own,  why  would  you  trespass  on  mine?  If, 
from  your  early  rearing,  or  the  bent  of  your  nature,  you  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  certain  things  are  necessary  to  your  own  soul-life, 
cling  to  them  with  all  the  fervor  you  can  command ;  shape  your 
life  in  accordance  with  them,  and  all  men  who  esteem  honor,  will 
applaud  you. 

The  more  sincere  and  conscientious  you  are,  the  less  you  would 
obtrude  your  piety,  or  demand  that  the  peculiar  manner  of  its  man- 
ifestation in  form  and  usage,  become  binding  on  others.  If  I  have 
ever  rightly  understood  the  purpose  of  our  religion  it  is  to  bring 
out  the  divine  image  within  us,  and  not  to  make  puppets  or 
automata  of  men.     According  to  the  Talmud,  although  stamped 
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with  the  same  divine  seal,  there  are  no  two  souls  alike  and  each  is 
held  to  reflect  its  own  heavenly  light,  so  as  to  show  forth  the 
wondrous  power  and  greatness  of  the  Creator  in  the  ever  varying 
forms  of  life.  Then  woe  worth  the  day  on  which  creed  and  for- 
mulary were  established  by  which  alone  a  Jew  is  to  be  known ;  of  it 
we  might  say,  as  our  sages  exclaimed  of  the  day  on  which  the 
school  of  Shammai  prevailed  that  of  Hillel : 

toyn  *d  nttjw  ova  bvrwb  rwp  m\  dw  vyik 

that  day  would  be  as  disastrous  to  Israel  as  the  day  when  the  golden 
calf  was  made. 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  us  that  we  insist  upon  conduct  as  the  chief 
and  sole  object  to  be  obtained  by  religon,  as  the  proof  and  touch- 
Htone  of  the  excellence  of  a  man's  faith?  Need  we  go  beyond  the 
tests  for  the  religion  of  a  Jew,  that  have  been  set  up  by  our  prophets? 
As  with  our  accord  they  fling  their  fiery  protests  against  the  ex- 
ternal trappings  and  appurtenances  of  worship,  against  the  very 
rites  and  ceremonies  which  we  are  asked  to  regard  as  a  characteristic 
and  distinctive  feature  of  Judaism,  but  which  they  justly  denounce 
as  born  of  heathendom  and  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Israel's  service. 
These  heathen  forms  and  ceremonies  are  to  become  the  exclusive 
property  and  patent  of  Judaism,  and  they  are  to  be  deduced  from 
some  final  authority  outside  of  the  soul,  some  written  instrument, 
from  which  there  must  be  no  departure  on  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion. In  the  writings  of  our  prophets  we  are  taught  that  the 
revelation  of  God  is  in  the  human  heart,  and  is  a  disclosure  of  the 
soul ;  the  only  characteristic  of  a  religion  such  as  this,  is  a  pure  and 
up-right  heart,  making  itself  known  through  loving  kindness,  justice 
and  righteousness.  This  is  the  constant  theme  of  all  their  up- 
braid in  gs  and  their  exhortations,  and  nothing  was  more  given  to 
arouse  their  fiery  souls,  than  the  attempt  of  priest  and  false  prophets 
to  replace  the  plain  and  soulful  beauty  of  a  religion  of  moral  senti- 
ment and  righteous  conduct  by  the  pageantry  of  sacrifices  and 
forms  and  ceremonies 

"There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives,  figuring  the  nature  of  the 
times  deceased,"  and  even  now  in  our  time  we  are  being  treated  to 
a  spectacle  which  proves  the  poets  deep  insight  into  human  nature. 
The  clamor  that  has  lately  been  vented,  that  we  must  return  to  the 
Thorah  as  the  common  ground  on  which  all  Jews  can  stand,  is 
.simply  a  repetition  of  the  bold  assertion  of  the  wiseacres  of  the 
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times  of  Jeremiah.  In  chapter  viii,  verse  8  of  the  prophet's  writings 
we  read :  "  How  dare  ye  say,  we  are  the  wise  men,  and  the  Thorah  of 
the  Lord  is  with  us ;  behold  in  sooth,  the  lying  style  (pen)  of  the 
scribes  hath  made  a  lie  of  it."  There  were  those  in  the  days  of  the 
prophet,  just  as  among  us,  for  whom  a  religion  of  right  and  well- 
doing was  not  sufficient;  they  clamored  for  a  religion  of  which  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,  with  its  sacrificial  cult,  was  to  be  a  distinctive 
and  important  feature,  and  when  the  prophet  asserted  that  God  had 
not  commanded  the  bringing  of  sacrifices,  but  desired  loving  kind- 
ness, justice  and  righteousness  of  them  that  would  worship  him,  in 
place  of  all  forms  and  ceremonies,  the  fomenters  of  those  days 
appealed  to  their  Thorah  in  disproof  of  the  prophet.  The  love  that 
the  prophet  demanded  of  them  who  would  serve  God,  the  Chesed, 
that  was  to  go  along  -with  Mishpat  and  Tsedaqa,  is  the  love  of  God 
that  demonstrates  itself  in  our  conduct  and  bearing  towards  our 
fellowmen.  The  prophet  in  Israel  would  none  of  your  creeds  nor 
distinctive  forms,  to  prove  that  you  are  Jews ;  let  me  know  your 
manner  of  living ;  let  me  see  how  you  act  towards  your  fellowmen ; 
let  me  be  a  witness  to  the  relationship  between  you  and  the  dear 
ones  that  have  been  intrusted  to  your  care,  as  the  sacred  pledges  of 
God's  love,  and  I  will  tell  you  whether  you  are  of  the  household  of 
Israel,  without  a  confession  of  faith  on  your  part.  I  am  told  that 
if  this  be  the  religion  of  Israel,  then  what  distinction  would  you 
make  between  the  Jew  and  the  adherents  of  other  faiths?  This 
very  freedom  of  faith,  this  total  absence  of  all  compulsion  in  matters 
of  creed,  and  this  single  and  imperative  insistence  upon  a  life 
actuated  and  guided  by  the  principles  of  love  and  righteousness 
and  justice,  are  the  crowning  distinction  and  immortal  glory  of  the 
religion  of  our  prophets.  The  life  and  character  of  a  man  is  to  be 
the  only  test,  whereby  to  decide  whether  he  be  of  us  or  not.  What 
is  it  that  has  caused  so  much  strife  and  dissension  among  men? 
What  is  it  that  has  made  the  stream  of  mankind  run  red  with  blood, 
but  these  dogmatic  differences,  these  wrangles  over  form  and  cere- 
mony, the  old  clothes  of  religion !  Think  of  the  Albigenses  and  of 
the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew !  Think  of  our  own  dire  history,  a 
continuous  tale  of  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  religious  freedom  and 
honesty,  arrayed  against  the  bigotry  and  inhumanity  of  distinctive 
and  exclusive  dogmatism  and  ceremonialism.  Can  there  ever  be  a 
doubt  as  to  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  religion  insisted  on  by 
our  prophets?    Can  there  ever  be  a  strife  among  men  other  than 
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that  of  noble  emulation,  regarding  justice  and  righteousness,  loving 
kindness  and  truth?    These  essentials  of  religion  have  a  tendency 
to  unite  to  draw  all  men  together,  to  make  of  them   indeed,  a 
common  band  of  brothers.    The  message  of  our  prophets  was  not 
for  Israel  alone,  but  for  all  mankind.     Can  you  believe  that  the 
man  who  said,  that  the  strangers  who  join  themselves  unto  the 
Lord,  shall  have  a  share  and  name  better  than  that  of  sons  and 
daughters,  and  that  the  house  of  God  should  become  a  house  of 
prayer  for  all  nations, — can  you  believe  that  he  would  have  ap- 
plauded them,  who  asked  for  distinctive  form  and  ceremony,  where- 
by to  $hut  out  not  only  the  strangers  but  even  those  who  are  born 
within  the  faith  of  our  fathers?     What  would  the  writer  of  Isaiah 
xix,  24  and  25  have  said  by  way  of  condemning  this  spirit  of  ex- 
clusiveness  towards  Jew  or  non-Jew  alike?    "  On  that  dav  Israel 
will  form  a  third  part  into  Egypt  and  Syria,  a  blessing  in  the  midst 
of  the  land  which  the  Lord  will  dispense  saying :     Blessed  be  my 
people  the  Egyptians,  my  handiwork  the  Syrians,  and  my  heritage, 
the  Israelites."      To   attempt  to   prove   the  universalism   of  our 
prophets  at  this  late  day,  as  against  the  attitude  of  Jews,  is  like 
pouring  water  into  the  sea.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  this  is  the  very 
core  and  kernel  of  their  religion ;  behold,  how  little  of  its  spirit 
must  they  have  imbibed,  who  would  exclude  from  its  communion 
those  who  account  it  their  calling  and  their  dearest  privileges  to 
preach  the  eternal  message  of  our  prophets.     If  we  must  have  a 
definition,  i.  e.,  an  exposition  of  what  Judaism  is,  as  corroborative 
of  that  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  past,  let  me  invite 
your  attention  to  the  words  of   one   of   our   modern    prophets, 
a  pioneer  in  the  work  of  reform-Judaism :     "The  purpose  of  the 
life  of  man  is  to  be  the  image  of  God  here  on  earth,  to  give  the 
fullest  play  and  development  to  the  divine  energies  of  his  mind. 
Since  God  is  the  fountain  and  source  of  all  things,  and  as  He  called 
the  universe  into  being  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  love  and  wisdom, 
thus  are  we  his  co-workers  held  to  engage  in  all  good  work  from 
motives  of  love  and  unselfishness.     The  husbandman  who  tills  the 
soil  and  makes  it  yield  new  fruit;  the  craftsman  and  the  mechanic 
who  transform  the  raw  materials,  the  gifts  of  God  in  nature,  and 
fit  them  for  the  uses  of  man  ;  the  merchant  who  by  his  toil  lightens 
the  burden  of  others,  and  helps  to  supply  their  wants ;  the  scholar 
who  by  his  researches  finds  new  truths  and  awakens  them  in  the 
minds  of  others ;  the  men  of  sublime  power  and  genius  in  poetry, 
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painting  and  sculpture,  who  lend  new  hope  and  courage  and  beauty 
to  the  life  of  man, — all  of  these  are  the  image  of  God  here  on  earth, 
if  in  their  work  they  strive  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  life,  earnestly, 
honestly  and  conscientiously."  Here  is  a  definition  that  makes  life 
and  religion  co-extensive  and  inseparable,  the  good  and  true  work 
of  the  one,  the  measure  and  indication  of  the  other ;  here  is  an  ex- 
position broad  and  deep,  furnishing  a  common  ground  indeed,  life 
and  its  solemn  duties  and  responsibilities,  upon  which  not  only 
Jews,  but  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike  can  stand,  can,  nay  must  stand, 
unless  all  our  religion  is  to  be  a  mere  delusion.  Here  we  hear  the 
ring  of  that  glad  message  of  prophetic  Judaism  that  tells  us  that 
this  world  was  made  good  so  that  man  might  realize  the  good  in 
his  own  life,  and  that  man,  all  men  without  distinction  or  qualifica- 
tion, are  called  to  strive  together,  each  as  the  keeper,  companion 
and  co-workers  of  all  others,  to  work  out  the  purposes  of  divine 
wisdom  and  goodness  on  earth.  This  is  the  religion  of  humanity, 
this  is  the  religion  of  the  Jew  whose  message  goes  forth  to  all  the 
world.  God's  kingdom  is  something  greater  than  creeds  and  forms 
and  ceremonies,  else  let  me  stand  outside  with  the  beings  that  I 
love. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 


Seventh  «  Annual  «  Convocation 

OF  THE 

Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 


Temple  Emanuel,     ) 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  7, 1896.) 

The  Seventh  Annual  Convocation  of  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis  was  held  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  in  Temple 
Emanuel.  The  sessions  began  Tuesday  evening,  July  7th,  and  were 
concluded  July  10,  1896. 

President,  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise  called  the  Conference  to  order  at  8 
o'clock  p.  m.  and  called  upon  Rev.  V.  Caro  to  open  the  Convention 
with  prayer. 

After  the  singing  of  an  anthem  by  the  Temple  Choir,  Dr.  S.  Hecht 
Chairman  of  the  local  Committee  of  Arrangements  extended  hearty 
greetings  to  the  Conference  in  the  following  address  of  welcome, 
which  was  responded  to  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Hirsch  of  Chicago  : 
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JNMrm  of  (Udcotte,  »y  Rw.  Dr.  $.  Recto,  of  mmwttet. 


The  pleasant  and  honorable  duty  which  this  hour  requires  of  me 
is  to  extend  to  vou,  venerable  President  and  members  of  the  Central 

a*  * 

Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  a  hearty  welcome  and  a  cordial 
greeting. 

I  might  exceed  the  limits  of  my  authority,  and  perhaps  those  of 
propriety,  though  I  should  certainly  remain  within  the  bounds  of 
truth,  were  I  to  extend  to  you  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  an  official 
manner,  or  to  bid  you  welcome  to  this  municipality  and  its  intelli- 
gent citizens  in  their  name ;  but  I  can  and  do  say  authoritatively 
and  emphatically,  without  any  doubt,  hesitation  or  misgiving  as  to 
propriety  and  full  justification,  I  can  and  do  say  to  every  one  of  you, 
worthy  brethren,  in  the  name  of  our  Jewish  c  tizens  of  our  city  by 
the  lake,  in  the  name  of  the  Jewish  Congregations,  their  members 
and  their  families,  in  the  name  of  my  colleague  here  and  in  my  own 
name :  "Boruch  Hnba!"  You  are  welcome  to  our  hearts  and  to  our 
homes,  we  extend  to  you  the  hand  of  friendship  and  brotherhood, 
and  freely  offer  you  that  hospitality  and  that  freedom  which  are 
ours  to  bestow. 

We  are  glad  that  you  have  come,  and  feel  honored  by  your  pres- 
ence in  our  midst.  Our  far-famed  Cream  City  is  all  astir  because 
of  the  unusual  event  that  is  to  take  place  injier  midst ;  it  is  an  ex- 
perience at  once  novel  and  interesting  for  Milwaukee,  Convention 
City  though  she  has  come  to  be,  to  harbor  within  her  walls,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  history,  such  an  august  gathering,  so  much  of  Israel's 
scholarship,  so  many  representatives  of  Jewish  learning  and  wis- 
dom. Yea,  even  our  own  brethern  here  feel  that  this  is  an  excep- 
tional, important  and  significant  occasion  and  they  too  are  corres- 
pondingly awed  and  thrilled  by  this  aggregation  of  Rabbis  in  their 
midst. 

So  intense,  indeed,  is  that  feeling  aroused  by  the  actuality  of  that 
which  for  months  they  have  expected,  to  which  all,  old  and  young, 
have  for  weeks  looked  forward  with  pleasurable  anticipations,  that 
I  consider  it  proper,  if  not  indeed  my  duty,  to  speak  not  only  to 
you,  brethren,  members  of  the  Conference,  for  the  Jews  of  Milwaukee, 
but  to  them  too  in  your  name  and  behalf. 

And  fortunately  I  am  in  the  position,  in  the  enviable  position  I 
might  say,  of  being  qualified  for  this  two-fold  task. 
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As  a  member  of  the  Conference,  as  one  who  has  repeatedly  at- 
tended and  frequently  participated  in  similar  gatherings,  I  can  say 
to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Milwaukee,  that  you  may  feel  per- 
fectly at  ease  as  to  the  work  and  aim  of  the  Conference ;  these  gen- 
tlemen, our  honored  and  esteemed  guests,  the  noble  banner-bearers 
of  Israel's  truth,  the  worthy  representatives  of  the  scholarship,  wis- 
dom and  influence  of  American  Judaism,  are  entirely  free  from  any 
revolutionary  tendency  or  intention;  they  are  not  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  or  destroying  any  of  the  principles  of  Judaism.!  as 
some  of  you  might  think  or  fear ;  nor  have  they  come  to  legislate  in 
favor  of  restricting  or  restraining  the  free  exercise  of  the  individual 
mind;  they  do  not  think  of  promulgating  new  dogmas,  or  new 
creeds,  as  others  might  suspect;  no,  their  mission,  like  that  of 
Israel  at  large,  is  peace,  not,  to  be  sure,  that  peace  which  so  many 
are  inclined  to  find  in  passive  indifference  to  matters  vital  to  the 
best  interests  of  Israel  and  humanity,  not  the  peace  of  the  grave, 
but  rather  that  peace  which  comes  in  the  wake  of  earnest,  honest 
difference  and  discussion,  the  peace  that  is  the  result  of  contention 
ior  the  sake  of  immortal  truth.  I  feel  certain  of  the  good  results 
which  this  distinguished  gathering  in  our  city  must  and  will  pro- 
duce upon  our  religious  life ;  the  very  presence  among  us  of  the 
Rabbis  and  teachers  in  Israel,  will,  of  neccessity,  have  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  our  spiritual  life  and  nature,  while  their  deliberations 
and  recommendations  can  nor  but  prove  healthful  and  helpful  to  all 
our  brethern,  wherever  they  may  dwell,  and  tend  to  intensify  within 
us  and  them  the  consciousness  of  duty  and  obligation  as  members 
of  the  venerable  covenant. 

As  a  citizen  of  beautiful  Milwaukee,  living  and  working  here  for 
quite  a  number  of  years,  acquainted  with  its  affairs,  understanding 
its  very  pulse,  its  mental  and  physical  condition,  I  am  justified  in 
saying  to  you  on  behalf  of  our  people  in  general  and  our  brethern 
in  particular,  that  you  could  not  have  met  at  any  other  place  where 
your  meeting  might  have  been  hailed  with  greater  gladness  and 
gratification,  and  that  it  is  a  proud  satisfaction  to  them  to  be  able 
to  show  you  how  they  appreciate  your  ability,  your  learning  and 
your  devotion  to  the  holy  cause  of  Israel. 

Personally,  individually  I  am  exceedingly  glad  at  having  you 
with  us  this  year,  because  I  expect  great  things  and  good  results 
from  this  Conference,  and  feel  that  I  shall  not  be  disappointed. 
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Banded  together  as  we  are,  standing  as  we  clnim  to  stand  before 
the  world  as  "  Gesinnungsgenossen,"  it  is  our  manifest  duty,  I  take 
it,  to  forge  the  chain,  or  (if  perchance  that  word  sound  too  harshly 
in  your  ears,  suggesting  oppression  and  bondage)  to  weave  a  cord, 
soft  yet  strong,  and  to  enlarge  it,  to  lengthen  it  year  by  year,  until 
it  shall  suffice  to  encircle  in  peaceful,  harmonious,  intelligent  union 
all  the  families  of  the  earth. 

A  great,  stupendous  and  withal  difficult  task,  I  know,  but  for  this 
very  reason  and  because  not  impossible,  one  worthy  of  the  best  en- 
deavors of  the  best  men  and  the  best  minds.  It  is  the  Seventh 
Annual  Conference  which  is  to  be  opened  in  this  hour;  it  is  the 
Sabbatical  year,  and  the  idea  of  the  Sabbath  in  our  religious  life  is 
thus  brought  near  to  us.  Why  then  should  this  significant  period 
not  be  marked  by  our  practical  manifestation  of  the  proper  spirit 
animating  us,  why  should  we  not  at  this  time  furnish  the  irrefutable 
evidence  of  our  high  calling,  and  of  our  appreciation  of  the  same? 

I  will  not  presume  upon  foreshadowing  the  work  of  this  Confer- 
ence; it  were  trespassing  upon  the  legitimate  sphere  of  our  worthy, 
much  beloved  and  venerated  President,  who  never  }*et  failed  in 
properly  directing  the  labors  of  this  honorable  body;  nor  would  it 
be  the  part  of  hospitality  to  indulge  in  criticisms  of  the  guests,  who 
in  this  very  hour  have  been  welcomed  heartily  and  sincerely,  but  I 
will  say  frankly  and  candidly  that  for  the  truth  which  we  all  love, 
we  should  be  determined  to  abandon  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
superlatives  in  speaking  of  our  work  and  achievements,  or  of  those 
of  our  brethren.  I  can  not  persuade  myself  that  men  of  your  stand- 
ing and  attainments,  men  of  your  devotion  to  thought  and  facts. 
should  or  could  be  pleased  with  empty  compliments  to  one  another, 
or  favor  a  pyrotechnical  display  of  words,  a  sentimentalism  which 
though  attractive  to  the  weak  and  unthinking,  must  produce  a 
nauseating  effect  upon  earnest,  sober  and  sincere  men.  We  so  often 
hear  and  read  of  the  glories  of  Judaism,  of  the  position  so  proud 
which  Judaism  occupies  in  the  world  at  large,  of  the  influence  which 
Judaism  exercises  upon  mankind,  but  when  we  look  for  the 
visible  evidences  of  those  triumphs  and  achievements,  of  that  in- 
fluence and  power,  we  fail  to  see  them,  so  that  even  though  we 
ma)'  gladly  and  proudly  admit  that  we  have  some  trophies  which 
speak  of  victories  won,  we  are  not  justified  in  the  extravagant  state- 
ments which  some  of  us  more  enthusiastic  than  discreet  .are  wont  to 
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make.  Magnificent  Temples  are  not  necessarily  evidence  of  Ju- 
daism's magnificence ;  Prayer  books,  however  carefully  prepared  are 
not  unfailing  indices  of  devout  Jews,  nor  are  accomplished  singers 
and  silver-tongued  orators  and  preachers  necessary  guarantees  of 
intense  popular  religiousness.  Our  direct  influence  upon  the  life  of 
the  Jews  must  be  the  best  and  fairest  test  of  our  ability,  of  the  ex- 
cellence and  the  worth  of  Judaism. 

When  we  meet  in  annual  re-union,  when  by  enthusiasm  and  suc- 
cess of  the  one,  the  drooping  spirit  of  the  other  is  revived,  so  that 
he  becomes  imbued  with  new  courage,  with  courage  strong  enough 
to  begin  anew  and  to  preserve  in  spite  of  former  failures  and  prev- 
ious disappointments,  the  Conference  has  accomplished  great  good  ; 
when  in  the  course  of  our  deliberations  we  pay  strict  attention  to 
the  fostering  in  our  midst  of  an  "  esprit  de  corps  "  as  this  is  done 
among  men  of  other  professions,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  we 
are,  partly  at  least,  responsible  for  one  another,  and  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  protect  the  dignity  of  our  brother  by  preventing  his  becom- 
ing an  object  of  the  cold  world's  charity,  then  will  our  researches  in 
science,  literature,  theology  and  higher  criticism  be  both  justified 
and  valuable. 

Gentlemen  of  this  Seventh  Conference,  you  will  I  trust,  pardon 
the  candid  words  I  have  addressed  to  you  at  this  time ;  they  are  the 
expressions  of  an  honest  conviction,  and  are  spoken  in  a  spirit  of 
kindness  and  love.  I  fondly  hope  that  your  stay  in  our  midst  will 
prove  a  pleasure  to  you  and  a  profit  to  us ;  that  after  the  wearing 
and  wearying  work  of  the  past  year,  augmented  by  the  labors  of 
this  Conference,  you  may  see  fit  to  enjoy  your  well-earned  rest  and 
recreation  in  this  beautiful  and  salubrious  climate  of  ours,  and  when 
you  return  to  your  respective  homes,  that  you  take  with  you  the 
pleasantest  recollection  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican Rabbis. 

Once  more  I  bid  you  welcome  to  everything  that  we  can  offer, 
and  out  of  ihe  depth  of  my  heart  I  wish :  "Boruch  Atto  B'Voecho, 
Urarvch  Atto  2?' Zaysecho ! "  "Be  your  coming  a  blessing  to  us  and 
to  our  religion,  and  may  you  feel  at  your  going  the  blessedness  of 
having  blessed. " 
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After  the  response  to  the  address  of  welcome,  music  was  rendered 
by  the  Emanuel  Choir  when  the  honorable  President,  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise, 
of  Cincinnati,  read  his  annual  address  and  message,  reserving  the 
business  part  thereof  for  the  Wednesday  morning  session.  Presi- 
dent Wise  closed  with  the  announcement  of  the  loss  by  death  dur- 
ing the  past  year  of  Rev.  Aaron  Wise,  of  New  York  City,  a  member 
of  the  Conference. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  I.  L.  Leucht  and  seconded  by  DrN  Sonnen- 
shein  that  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  draft 
appropriate  resolutions,  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  Conference, 
a  copy  of  which  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  family  of  the  late  Rev. 
Aaron  Wise.  The  Committee  was  instructed  to  make  report  during 
the  present  session  of  the  Conference. 

It  was  decided  that  the  President's  Annual  Report,  when  it  shall 
have  been  received,  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Chair. 

Several  announcements  were  made  by  Dr.  S.  Hecht  in  behalf  of 
the  Phoenix  and  Standard  Clubs,  who  accorded  the  freedom  of  their 
homes  to  the  visiting  members.  Invitations  to  participate  in  the 
social  .festivities  arranged  by  the  Jewish  citizens  of  Miwaukee  were 
extended. 

These  generous  courtesies  were  all  accepted  with  thanks. 

After  a  hymn  by  the  Choir,  the  Secretary,  Rabbi  Charles  8.  Levi, 
read  the  following  order  of  proceedings  for  Wednesday's  Sessions 
as  arranged  by  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Conference  : 

Wednesday  Morning,  9:30  o'clock. 

Opening  Prayer,  Rabbi  S.  Hirschberg,  of  Boston. 

Reading  of  letters  and  telegrams ;  Election  of  Temporary  Vice- 
President  and  Assistant  Secretary ;  Reports  of  Officers,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Treasurer;  Reports  of  Committee  on  Publication  and 
Committee  on  Plan  of  Instructions  for  Sabbath-schools. 
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Wednesday  Afternoon,  3  o'clock. 

Paper  by  Dr.  I.  Aaron  on  "  Our  Shifting  Attitudes,"  to  be  followed 
by  general  discussion. 

Paper  by  Dr.  B.  Felsenthal  on  "  Dogmatische  Geschichte  des  Ju- 
denthums,"  to  be  followed  by  general  discussion. 

The  benediction  was  given  by  Rev.  0.  J'.  Cohen,  of  Mobile  and 
adjournment  followed. 


WEDNESDAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

Temple  Emanuel,] 
Milwaukee,  July  8,  1896.) 

The  second  session  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Convocation  was  called 

to  order  by  President  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise  at  ten  o'clock. 

Rabbi  S.  Hirschberg  offered  prayer. 

The  minutes  of  Tuesday  evening's  session  were  read   and   ap- 
proved. 

Rabbi  H.  Veld,  of  Montreal  was  appointed  Assistant  Recording 
Secretary  of  the  Convention. 

The  President  read  the  business  portion  of  his  annual  report,  con- 
cluding by  placing  the  report  as  a  whole  before  the  Conference. 

Opening  Jld4rm  by  Dr.  T.  m.  Wise,  President  of  tfte  Central  Conference 

of  American  Ka»M$. 


Friends  and  Colleagues, 

Gentlemen  : — I  rise  to  congratulate  you  on  the  eighth  convoca- 
tion of  this  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis.  It  started  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  July  9,  1889,  met  in  Cleveland,  O.,  July  13,  1890, 
then  in  Baltimore,  Mel.,  July  5,  1891,  in  New  York,  July  6,  1892, 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  December,  5,  1S92,  afterwards  in  Chicago, 
August  23,  1893,  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  July  11,  1894,  and  lastly 
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in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  10,  1895.  So  this  is  the  eighth  con- 
vocation of  this  reverend  body.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
this  is  the  only  conference  within  this  century  that  has  lived  to 
see  its  eighth  convocation.  This  proves  that  it  is  Q^CEP  Ett?^  for  it 
is  c^prvA  HD1D-  Therefore  this  special  congratulation.  Whatever 
is  lasting  is  heaven's  work,  the  work  of  accident  like  that  of 
selfishness  is  not  durable. 

The  proceedings  of  these  conventions  and  papers  read  there. 
together  with  an  abstract  of  former  conferences,  synods  and  the 
Sanhedrin  under  Napoleon  I.,  are  laid  down  in  the  hve  volumes 
of  the  Year  Book,  699  pages  octavo,  published  under  the  careful 
supervision  of  the  two  secretaries,  Rabbi  David  Philipson  and 
Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi,  who  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  minutes. 
This  volume  of  699  pages  contains  a  remarkable  chapter  of  Amer- 
ican Jewish  history.  It  records  the  end  of  the  feuds  and  con- 
troversies of  thirty-three  years  duration,  from  1856  to  1889,  among 
the  Americnn  Rabbis  and  writers,  and  the  closer  union  of  at  least 
one  hundred  and  tifty  of  us  in  a  covenant  of  peace  and  considerable 
unanimity,  interrupted  but  once  in  the  conference  held  last  year 
in  Rochester,  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  later  on. 

It  records  the  fact,  that  reformatory  Judaism  is  identical  with 
American  Judaism,  as  the  conservative  or  orthodox,  or  more  cor- 
rectly the  anachronistic  men  and  congregations  never  could  and 
can  not  now  show  a  united  representative  body  approximately 
near  in  numbers  to  this  Central  Conference  which  embraces  the 
spiritual  guides  of  the  largest  and  most  important  congregations 
in  the  land  everywhere  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
Oceans,  between  and  even  beyond  the  lakes  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  This  is  proof  positive  before  all  the  world,  that  Amer- 
ican Judaism  is  identical  with  reformatory  Judaism ;  the  conser- 
vative, orthodox  or  anachronistic  parties  are  the  minority  sects, 
whom  we  ought  to  respect  and  treat  with  fraternal  kindness  and 
consideration,  but  no  longer  as  a  vox  popidi  or  an  influential  factor 
in  the  historial  process  of  the  American  Judaism.  An  organized 
majority  represents  itself  and  the  disorganized  minority;  the 
latter  disappears  under  the  former  in  the  just  estimation  of  the 
world. 
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This  chapter  of  history  records  furthermore  the  marked  ability 
of  the  American  Rabbinate  to  represent  well  before  the  intelligent 
world  the  sacred  cause  of  Israel,  as  it  actually  did  in  the  Congress 
of  Religions  in  Chicago,  and  evidences  by  its   publications   in 
these  volumes  of  the  Year  Book,  the  Israelites'  Part  in  the  World's 
Congress  of  Religions,  the  volume  of  sermons  laid  before  you,  and 
above  all  perhaps  in  the  Union  Prayer  Book  now  adopted  by  all 
important  congregations  outside  of  Chicago,  and  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
where  the  transatlantic  German  steamers  uphold  yet  some  Ger- 
manic heirlooms.     This  manual  of  worship — I  know  from  personal 
observation  has  produced  a  marked  effect  for  good  in  the  congre- 
gations.    Most  all  attendants — now  much  more  numerous  than 
before — at  divine  service,  ai'e  interested  in  it,  pray,  recite  and  sing 
heartily  with  the  leading  minister,  and  are  as  devout  as  one  can 
expect  of  men  and   women  of  this  day  of  advanced  indifference 
towards  the  ideal  in  life.     I  look  upon  this  as  a  special  demon- 
stration of  ability  to  do  good  work,  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Rabbinate. 

Last,  though  not  least,  I  must  call  attention  to  a  fact  apparent 
in  this  chapter  of  history,  which  stands  before  us  almost  without 
a  precedent  or  parallel  in  modern  history  ;  and  this  is  the  implicit 
confidence  and  faith  of  the  congregations  in  this  Central  Confer- 
ence. It  is  on  its  authority  exclusively,  that  all  the  congregations 
— and  mostly  unanimously — at  once  adopted  this  Union  Prayer 
Book  for  all  synagogs,  temples  and  families.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection— and  I  do  not  think  you  have — of  a  precedent  to  cover 
this  ground  anywhere.  Do  you  recollect  how  the  Rabbi's  authority, 
especially  in  those  years  of  feuds  and  hapless  controversies,  was 
undermined  and  enfeebled?  Compare  it  with  the  facts  before 
you  just  now,  and  judge  the  difference,  to  feel  what  it  is  that  a 
conference  can  do  in  comparison  to  what  even  the  best  man  stand- 
ing alone  can  effect.  Here  is  the  evidence  of  the  value  of  united, 
concerted  and  peaceful  action.  Therefore  I  have  risen  to  con- 
gratulate the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  on  this  its 
Eighth  Convocation. 

With  this  fact  before  us  we  might  exhort  one  another  in  the 
ancient  sage  DD*13T3  IIHTn  D^MiT  "  Ye  wise  men,  be  cautious  with 
your  words."     This  is  addressed  not  to  the  individual  sage,  but  to 
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the  sages  as  a  body,  as  you  in  conference  assembled  are.     In  this 
case  your  words  are  authoritative.    They  shape — if  not  make — 
public  opinion.     But  I  did  not  rise  to  exhort,  I  only  beg  leave  to 
explain  and  call  attention  to  that  which  I  think  follows  induc- 
tively from  the  fact  before  us.     Let  me  begin  with  an  excuse  for 
a  failure  of  which  I  am  guilty.     Some  of  our  reverend  colleagues 
in  the  city  of  New  York  in  connection  with  other  local  ministers 
are  united  in  a  body  called  a  board  of  Jewish  ministers,  or  some- 
thing like  it.     This  is  laudable  and  beneficent,  I  have  no  doubt. 
This  board  sent  a  circular  petition  to  various  rabbis  and  other 
persons,  to  elicit  their  signatures  thereto.     This  petition  was  to 
be  laid  before  the  two  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  praying  that  a  board  of  arbitration  be  established 
between  the  two  nations,  now  and  forever  to  decide  all  pending 
questions,  problems  or  claims  that  may  lead  to  active  hostilities, 
and  so  make  war  impossible  between  the  two  nations,  exactly  as 
the  prophets   of  Israel  predicted  it  should  come  to  pass  in  the 
future.     These  petitions  to  be  signed  by  individual  rabbis,  also 
promised  that  he  or  they  would  use  his  or  their  influence  to  pro- 
mulgate, advocate   and   impress  on  their  respective  flocks  this 
sublime  idea  of  universal  and  undisturbed  peace.     I  beg  pardon  for 
having  paid  no  attention  to  that  very  praiseworthy  petition.     I  do 
not  know  that  I  am  known  to,  or  exercise  any  particular  influence 
upon  the  high  authorities  of  these  two  countries,  nor  could  I  as- 
sume an  authority  not  conferred  on  me.      I  only  knew  of    an 
authority  exercised  by  a  representative  body — as  in  this  case  the 
Presbyterian  Synod  actually  did — and  this  was  not  delegated  to 
me.     The  conference  may  take  this  important  matter  into  con- 
sideration if  brought  up  in  proper  form,  I  could  pay  no  attention 
to  it.     It  certainlv  redounds  not  to  the  honor  of  this  body  if  auv 
of  its  members  assume  functions  which  belong  to  the  body,  as 
was  done  in  this  case  and  others,  as  for  instance  republishing  an 
older  prayer  book,  or  adding  to  the  Union  Prayer  Book  on  demand 
of  some  one  congregation,  or  publishing  songs,  hymns,  and  man- 
uals of  worship  for  congregational   singing  and    Sabbath-school 
services.     But  I  can  not  apologize  for  these  acts  of  disrespect  to 
the  conference,  I  can  only  attempt  to  justify  my  own  shortcom- 
ings. 
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Another  fault  of  mine  for  which  I  apologize  is  that  I  in  the 
chair  entertained  motions,  voting  on  them,  and  appointing  com- 
mittees with  executive  power  on  hymns  to  be  adopted  and  pub- 
lished for  the  conference ;  all  of  which  was  out  of  order  then,  and 
is  illegitimate,  null  and  void  now,  as  long  as  the  enactment  of  the 
conference  concerning  hymns  and  hymnal  music,  of  New  York 
July  8th  (pp.  23  and  24)  is  not  reconsidered  and  rescinded.  I 
overlooked  this  enactment,  and  while  I  apologize,  I  must  also  de- 
clare all  reports  concerning  hymns  and  hymnal  music  out  of 
order,  unless  that  resolution  be  reconsidered  and  rescinded.  Con- 
sistency is  the  first '  requirement  to  establish  and  maintain 
authority. 

Having  censured  myself  and  apologized  as  best  I  could,  may  I 
be  permitted  to  call  your  attention  to  what  I  call  inconsistencies 
in  the  resolutions  and  transactions  of  the  past,  to  afford  the  in- 
terested parties  the  opportunity  to  justify  themselves,  to  correct 
false  impression,  or  apologize  for  oversights  ©r  errors  committed. 
The  first  point  in  this  connection  to  which  I  must  refer  is  this: 

In  this  original  document  establishing  this  Central  Conference 
of  American  Rabbis,  Detroit,  Mich.,  July  10,  1889,  you  may  find 
(Year  Book  1890-91,  p.  5)  the  following: 

Resolved j  That  in  order  to  prevent  any  unfortunate  colleague 
or  his  family  from  becoming  humiliated  as  objects  of  charity, 
that  one-half  of  the  annual  dues  of  each  member,  being  $2.50,  shall 
be  set  aside  as  a  fund  designated  as  the  "Relief  Fund  of  the  Con- 
ference" to  be  used  only  for  the  object  named  and  to  be  disbursed 
by  the  Executive  Committee. 

This  Relief  Fund  of  the  Conference  was  chartered  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio  and  its  trustees ;  Wise,  Levi  and  Philip- 
son,  duly  elected  by  you. 

There  was  added  to  this  fund  Chicago,  August  23,  1893,  (Y*»ar 
Book  1893-95,  12  35).  "All  net  profits  from  the  sale  of  the 
Union  Prayer  Book  be  devoted  to  the  fund  of  indigent  and  super- 
annuated ministers." 

If  we  take  for  granted,  as  the  official  reports  show,  that  on  an 
average  one  hundred  paid  annually  $500  dues,  or  in  seven  years 
$3,500,  half  of  which  namely  $1,750  ought  to  be  in  this  fund,  besides 
the  profits  occuring  from  the  sale  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book  which 
ought  to  be  no  less  than  $1,750,  there  ought  to  be  now  in  this  fund 
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no  less  than  $3,500,  while  in  fact  your  trustees  received  nomore  than 
$500.  The  fact  then  is  that  $3,000  are  due  from  the  general  fund 
to  the  "Relief  Fund"  of  the  conference.  This  debt  ought  to  be 
paid  before  another  dollar  of  the  general  fund  is  used  for  any  pur- 
pose. This  is  a  lien  on  our  property,  or  more  than  that,  it  is  a 
debt  of  honor  which  must  be  paid,  to  sustain  the  authority  of  the 
Conference.  What  and  where  is  that  property  or  the  money?  is 
the  query  which  your  committee  of  finance,  committee  on  pub- 
lication, and  your  treasurer  will  answer  by  their  reports  to  be 
placed  before  you. 

Another  inconsistency  we  are  called  upon  to  remedy,  is  our  last 
year's  vote  on  the  authority  of  the  Talmud  and  Talmudical  laws. 
The  chair  had  proposed  to  have  a  general  discussion  and  arrive  if 
possible  at  a  decision  on  this  question,  "  What  is  our  relation  in  all 
religious  matters  to  our  own  post-biblical,  our  patristic  literature, 
including  Talmud,  casuists,  responses  and  commentaries?  "  This 
was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  which  overstepped  its  bound- 
aries in  its  report.  Instead  of  answering  this  plain  question  what  is 
our  relation  to  the  post-biblical  literature,  the  report  culminate*! 
in  the  clause,  "That  our  relations  in  all  religious  matters  are  iu 
no  way  authoritatively  and  finally  determined  by  an}'  portion  of 
our  religious  literature."  This  answered  a  question  which  was  not 
asked.  The  Biblical  laws  are  certainly  not  included  in  the  post- 
biblical  or  patristic  literature.  The  report  having  come  in  on 
Friday  and  being  referred  back  to  the  committee,  the  amended 
report  coulU  not  be  brought  before  the  conference  before  Sat- 
urday evening,  when  several  of  the  members  had  left  the  city, 
only  twenty  appeared  at  the  session.  The  committee  not  having 
amended  its  report,  the  amendment  was  moved  and  discussed  in 
that  session  and  finally  passed  as  amended  by  the  vote  of  eleven 
to  nine.  This  placed  the  conference  on  record,  that  nine  out  of 
twenty  hold  the  post-biblical  or  patristic  literature  as  authortative 
and  final  to  us  in  all  religious  matters.  So  the  vote  was  generally 
understood  by  outsiders,  and  this  placed  the  conference  in  a  ridic- 
ulous position  of  inconsistency,  the  same  which  I.  M.  Jost  charges 
on  German  conferences  in  his  time.  As  this  was  positively  not 
the  import  of  that  vote,  it  places  the  nine  of  the  opposition  in  a 
false  light  before  the  world  as  being  adherents  and  advocates  of 
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orthodox  Rabbinism.     It  will  therefore  be  necessary  that  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  said  vote  be  moved  by  some  one  who  voted  on  it 
in  the  affirmative.     We  must  sustain  the  position  we  took  from 
the  beginning;  that  this  conference  consists  of  the  reform ntory 
*  element  only  and  exclusively,  and   its   standpoint   is  historical 
Judaism,  that  is  the  Judaism  of  all  ages  and  not  that  of  one 
period,  place  or  class  of  people.     We  cannot  submit  to  the  legal- 
ism of  the  Talmud,  the  Kabbalisnrof  the  Sohar,  the  literalism  of 
Karaites,  or  even  the  rationalism  of  Maimonides  and  Mendelssohn, 
because  either  of  them  was  a  child  of  his  respective  age  and  not 
of  the  Judaism  of  all  ages:  and  this  only  and  exclusively  is  our 
basis.     To  us  that  is  true  which  always  was  true  to  all.     That  is  the 
standpoint  upon  which  we  based  ourselves  (Year  book,  1892-93 
p.  3-6),  and  there  we  must  abide,  if  we  wish  to  maintain  the  con- 
fidence of  our  co- religionists,  and  do  our  duty  before  God  and 
man. 

This  leads  me  to  another  inconsistency  on  record  in  our  pro- 
ceedings, which  must  be  remedied  or  rather  eradicated.  We 
maintain  and  preach  loudly  the  superiority  of  Judaism  as  the 
universal  religion,  the  religion  of  the  future,  the  only  religion  of 
redeemed,  enlightened  and  fraternized  humanity,  and  claim  this 
as  Israel's  mission,  or  the  very  cause  of  its  preservation,  the  very 
element  of  its  life.  And  we  find  plenty  of  texts  in  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  to  prove  this  allegation  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt. 
Basing  upon  this  cheering  aspect  we  show  why  the  Israelite 
should  be  loyal  to  his  religion,  and  the  non-Israelite  should  at 
least  venerate  our  faith  and  bestow  on  it  that  earnest  reflection 
due  to  so  solemn  an  ideal  cause.  And  it  sounds  well  and  takes 
well,  wherever  and  whenever  you  dwell  on  this  sublime  theme. 
There  is  hardly  a  member  of  this  body  that  did  not  repeatedly 
dwell  on  it.  It  was  discussed  and  endorsed  in  every  rabbinical 
conference,  as  well  as  in  this  Central  Conference.  It  is  elaborated 
in  many  religious  text  books  and  manuals  of  religious  instruction, 
in  every  prayer  book,  as  well  as  in  our  Union  Prayer  Book. 

And  yet  how  inconsistently  was  this  important  subject  treated 
in  our  proceedings.  When  some  one  arose  in  our  midst  and  main- 
tained this:  "If  any  one  should  ask  himself  conscientiously 
what  is  that  great  truth  which   we  possess  and  so  zealously  pro- 
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mulgate  and  advocate;  what  is  its  contents,  its  criterion,  its 
quiddity,  its  essentiality,  and  admits  that  what  we  do  not  know 
scientifically,  we  do  not  know  well  enough  to  impart  to  others,  he 
will  be  astonished  to  learn,  how  little  he  knows  and  how  little 
prepared  he  is  to  teach  it.  And  yet  it  is  true,  that  whatever  is 
knowable  is  definable  and  expressible  in  words;  whatever  is  de- 
finable and  expressible  in  words  can  be  ratiocinated  and  cast  int<» 
scientific  form  of  principle  and  system.  If  that  truth  of  which 
Israel  is  exponent  is  at  all  kribwable — if  not  how  could  we  knou 
it — it  must  possess  the  quality  of  being  analyzed  and  constructed 
in  scientific  system,  to  be  accessible  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
world  and  comprehensible  to  ourselves." — When  this  was  ad- 
vanced loudly  and  emphatically,  there  rose  in  our  midst  tb*- 
antiquated  horror  of  what  was  called  in  Christian  theology 
u  dogmas,"  with  all  the  spectors  of  persecution,  excommunication, 
damnation,  sword,  pyre  and  hell-fire  behind  it,  as  though  such  a 
Satanic  cyclone  could  ever  rage  where  religion  and  reason,  faith 
and  common  sense  are  not  in  conflct,  as  this  was  always  the  case 
in  Judaism,  and  is  especially  the  case  in  this  phase  of  it  which 
we  have  made  our  standard  in  American  Judaism.  Not  onlv 
was  the  idea  rejected  in  the  Chicago  session  of  this  conference, 
but  also  the  minor  idea  of  publishing  a  manual  of  religious 
instruction  for  the  young  was  vetoed.  It  was  indirectly  estab- 
lished then  and  there,  that  we  should  go  on  in  teaching,  preach- 
ing and  advocating  that  undefined  something  which  we  call  the 
great  truth  of  which  Israel  is  the  historical  exponent;  and  all 
that  was  done  in  a  conference  which  is  reformatory,  liberal,  pro- 
gressive, and  comprises  the  intelligence  of  our  people  and  its 
representative  men.     What  a  tremendous  inconsistency. 

In  Atlantic  City  the  matter  was  partly  reconsidered,  and  the 
conference  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  manual  of  religious 
instruction,  preceded  by  a  declaration  of  principles,  should  be 
published.  The  committees  to  do  the  work  were  appointed,  but 
only  one  reported  work,  the  other  did  not,  and  so  we  are  still  in  the 
dark.  So  are  the  congregations  that  honored  us  with  their  con- 
fidence in  introducing  the  Union  Prayer  Book  on  our  authority 
exclusively.  So  is  the  outside  world  that  asks,  what  is  it  you 
oiler  to  us,  what  is  it  you  want  the  world  to  know?      When  in  the 
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Rochester  meeting  the  committee  on  formula  to  accept  proselytes 
reported  principles  which  the  candidate  should  confess,  there 
rose  the  storm  again,  and  the  report,  contrary  to  standing  rule, 
was  laid  over  for  this  meeting.  All  this  was  done  after  the  Union 
Prayer  Book  was  published  and  adopted  in  the  congregations,  in 
which  all  cardinal  doctrines  of  Judaism  are  elaborated,  and 
brought  home  to  everybody  in  the  language  of  prayer.  Yes,  even 
more  than  necessary;  certain  doctrines,  like  crfeation,  revelation 
and  immortality,  are  emphasized  on  the  principle,  I  suppose, 
lately  well  expressed  again  by  a  savant,  u  Dogmas  which  are 
most  subjected  to  skepticism,  in  any  age  or  community,  but  are 
well  established  in  the  conscience  and  consciousness  of  the 
learned,  must  be  so  much  the  more  emphasized  by  the  proper 
authorities  that  strive  to  impress  the  people  with  holy  sentiments 
for  goodness  sake." 

It  is  time,  it  is  our  solemn  duty,  to  get  over  these  inconsistencies. 
Let  us  go  to  work  and  do  it  in  the  name  of  God  and  Israel ;  in 
behalf  of  the  numerous  congregations  whose  confidence  we  possess, 
and  to  offer  the  proper  remedy  to  those  whom  our  inconsistencies 
confuse  and  perhaps  lead  astray  from  the  path  of  truth,  and  if 
you  wish,  also  to  silence  those  who  misjudge  our  motives  and 
belittle  our  doings  with  God  for  Israel. 

I  wish  furthermore  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
year  1900  a  World's  Exposition  is  planned  to  be  held  in  Paris, 
in  connection  therewith,  a  Parliament  of  Religions,  like  that 
held  in  Chicago,  will  be  convened.  The  question  rises,  should 
American  Judaism  be  represented  in  that  Parliament?  If  so, 
what  part  should  be  taken  in  it  by  this  Conference,  indepen- 
dently or  in  connection  with  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations  or  other  organized  bodies.  If  you  think  proper  to 
do  anything  in  this  matter  a  modus  operandi  ought  to  be  resolved 
upon  in  this  meeting. 

I  close  with  a  warm  tribute  of  respect  to  the  deceased  member 
of  our  Conference,  Rabbi  Aaron  Wise  of  New  York,  who  died  this 
Spring,  and  whose  memory  we  should  honor  by  appropriate 
resolutions  expressing  the  sentiments  of  this  Convention. 
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The  Chair  announced  the  appointment  of  Dr.  B.  Felsenthal,  Dr. 
I.  L.  Leucht  and  Rev.  Feuerlicht  as  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
in  memoriam  Rev.  Aaron  Wise. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  President's  report  be  received. 
The  motion  prevailed. 

It  was  proposed  by  Rev.  Lewinthal,  seconded  by  Rabbi  J.  Stolz 
and  unanimously  carried  by  the  convention,  that  Dr.  I.  L.  Leucht 
be  appointed  Vice-President  pro.  tern.,  Dr.  Gottheil,  the  regular 
Vice-President  being  absent. 

The  Chair  carried  out  the  wishes  of  the  members  by  inviting  Dr. 
Leucht  to  the  platform,  who  accepted  the  honor  with  thanks. 

Reports  of  officers  were  now  called  for. 

Dr.  S.  Hecht,  Treasurer,  submitted  his  report  of  the  finances  of 
the  Conference,  up  to  July  1,  1896,  as  follows : 


Creamer's  Report 

For  the  Year  Ending  July  1,  1896. 

To  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  : 

Brethern  : — In  my  capacity  as  custodian  of  the  funds,  belonging 
to  the  Central  Conference  of  .American  Rabbis,  I  herewith  beg  to 
submit  my  Third  Annual  Report,  and  bespeak  for  it  as  well  as  for 
the  few  suggestions  I  have  to  offer  at  this  time,  your  kind  attention 
and  careful  consideration. 

membership. 

Number  of  members  enrolled  July  1,  1895 134 

"  paying  members 131 

44  non-paving  members 3 

134 

New  members  elected  during  the  year 7 

141 

Number  of  Members  resigned  during  the  year 2 
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dropped       "         "       4<   5 
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Number  of  members  enrolled  July  1, 1896 133 
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Of  these  133  members 

3  are  exempt  from  paying. 

1  owes  dues  for  five  years. 

6  owe  dues  for  four  years. 

9  owe  dues  for  three  years. 
11  owe  dues  for  two  years. 
46  owe  dues  for  one  year. 
57  have  paid  up  to  date. 
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One  member  has  paid  for  the  year  1896-97. 
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INTEREST. 

November  7,  1895,  Interest  on  $500.00  for  three  months.. . . 

February  1, 1896,  Interest  on  $530X0  for  three  and  a  half 
months  at  bf/o 

February  1,  1896,  Interest  on  $310.00  for  two  and  a  half 
months  at  5% 

June  3, 1896,  Interest  on  $119.30  for  four  months  at  5%.  . 

November  18,  1896,  Interest  on  $500.00  to  date 


I  5  00 

500 
15  00 
5  CO 
10  00 
15  00 
5  00 
500 
500 
500 
10  CO 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
5C0 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 

$  8  70 


7  72 


3  25 

200 

21  20 


Total  Receipts  $1,374  82 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

July  8,  1895.    To  Bloch  Publishing  and  Printing  Co . . .     .     $  7  41 

July  14,  1895.  To  Janitor  Temple  at  Rochester,  for  ser- 
vices rendered 10  00 

July  22,  1895.    To  Dr.  Landsburg  for  Stenographer 95  25 

July  26,  1895.     Postage  and  Stationary  for  July 2  00 

August  1,  1895.  Invested  for  the  Fund  for  Superannuated 
Ministers  in  a  Mortgage  bearing  7%  interest  for  ten 
and  a  half  months 500  00 
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October  14,  1895.    To  Bloch  Publishing  and  Printing  Co.  .$  215  56 

November  7,  1895.     For  recording  Mortgage .' 65 

December  26,  1895.    For  Postage  and  Stationery  to  date  3  35 

June  30, 1896.    For  Postage  and  Stationery  to  date  2  75 

June  30, 1896.    For  printing  Receipts 1  00 

June  30,  1896.    Exchange  paid  during  the  year 75 

Total  of  Disbursements $  838  72 

July  1,1896.     Balance  on  hand $536  10 

Total $1,374  82 

#  RECAPITULATION. 

Total  Receipts  for  the  Year $1,374  82 

Total  Disbursements  for  the  Year 838  72 

Balance  on  Hand 536  10 

Of  this  Balance  on  hand,  $29.90  belongs  to  the  Fund  for 
Superannuated  Ministers,  as  the  interest  on  $500  00, 
leaving  actual  balance  of  Central  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can Rabbis $506  20 

Of  Fund  for  Superannuated  Ministers 529  90 

Added  to  which  expenses  for  the  year  of 338  72 

Makes  a  grand  total  of $1,374  82 

From  the  foregoing  carefully  prepared  report  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  our  Conference  it  appears  that  there  are  still  over  six  hun- 
dred dollars  outstanding,  of  which  sum  however,  about  one-half  is 
not  collectable,  and  this  owing  to  reasons  which  it  does  not  become 
me  to  enlarge  upon.  I  must  mention  however,  that  in  my  corres- 
pondence with  the  members  on  our  list,  I  have  learned  that  several 
did  not  consider  themselves  members  of  the  Conference,  while 
others  have  simply  ignored  my  repeated  requests  for  payment,  a 
few  only  confessing  their  indebtedness,  but  claiming  inability  to 
meet  the  demands. 

I  would  recommend  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  revise  the 
list  of  membership,  and  to  straighten  the  several  disputes  and 
claims,  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  to  whom  the  report 
should  be  submitted,  to  make  the  final  decisions.  Members  who 
have  neither  paid  nor  given  good  reason  for  non-payment  should  be 
dropped  at  this  Conference. 
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I  also  deem  it  proper  to  state  that  such  a  sum  as  may  seem  just 
and  fair  in  the  eyes  of  this  Conference  be  drawn  from  the  general 
fund  and  placed  .in  the  fund  for  Superannuated  Ministers. 

In  concluding  my  report,  I  can  not  but  acknowledge  with  my 
thanks  the  mark  of  confidence  you  have  shown  me,  and  trusting 
that  our  Conference  may  prosper  and  grow  financially  as  well  as 
spiritually,  I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself, 

Respectfully  Yours, 

S.  Hecht, 

Treasurer. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  Dr.  Hecht  was  receive^  and  referred  to 
an  Auditing  Committee  of  three  who  were  instructed  to  make  a  de- 
tailed report  of  the  finances  of  the  Conference  from  its  inception  up 
to  date.  The  President  appointed  Revs.  O.  J.  Cohen,  A.  Guttmacber, 
and  I.  L.  Leucht  on  this  Auditing  Committee. 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  of  a  Volume 
of  Musterpredigten,  was  submitted  by  its  Chairman,  Rabbi  J.  Stolz: 

Report  of  Ctonri me  oi  Seraov  Book. 


To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis : 

The  Committee  appointed  and  authorized  at  the  last  Conference 
to  compile  and  publish  a  book  of  sermons,  beg  leave  to  report  that 
in  December  last  a  request  was  made  of  every  member  of  the  Con- 
ference to  send  a  sermon  to  the  Committee,  and  out  of  the  material 
submitted,  thirty-seven  were  selected,  because  in  the  careful  and 
impartial  judgment  of  the  Committee  they  were  deemed  best  adapted 
to  the  purpose  which  the  book  was  to  serve. 

On  June  the  15th,  the  book  appeared  in  an  addition  of  2,000  copies 
under  the  title  of  "  Sermons  by  American  Rabbis,"  neatly  printed 
on  linen  antique  finished  paper  384  pages  and  tastily  bound  in  Eng- 
lish cloth,  with  gilt  top,  uncut  edges. 

We  contracted  for  the  printing  of  2,000  copies  and  the  binding  of 
1,000.  The  details  of  cost  will  be  furnished  in  the  report  of  the 
Publication  Committee. 
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The  fact  that  though  the  edition  was  so  small,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion was  but  43  cents  per  volume,  viz  :  composition,  printing  and 
paper  26  cents  per  volume,  and  the  binding  17  cents,  must  convince 
you  that  the  Committee  has  prepared  not  only  a  work  beautiful  and 
valuable,  but  also  cheap  in  price. 

We  beg  to  suggest  that  each  member  of  the  Conference  be  pre- 
sented with  a  copy  free  of.  charge,  and  that  in  view  of  the  limited 
demand  for  books  of  this  nature,  and  in  view  of  the  large  commis- 
sion that  must  be  given  to  the  trade  for  the  introduction  and  hand- 
ling of  the  book,  the  price  be  set  at  $1.50  per  volume,  allowing  the 
usual  trade  discount. 

It  is  our  hope  that  these  volumes  will  prove  an  honor  to  the  Con- 
ference, a  credit  to  the  American  Rabbinate,  a  historical  record  of 
the  thought  of  the  Jewish  pulpit  in  the  last  decade  of  this  century, 
a  clear  exposition  to  the  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  world  of  the  mod- 
ern teachings  and  aspirations  of  Judaism,  an  inspiration  for  still 
better  work  in  our  own  pulpits  and  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  congre- 
gations too  small  to  support  a  Rabbi. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Committee, 

Joseph  Stolz, 
Emil  6.  Hirsch, 

Isaac  S.  Moses. 
Milwaukee,  June  8, 1896. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  the  Committee  discharged 
with  thanks  for  their  faithful  performance  of  the  task  assigned. 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  to  adopt  the  report  as  presented. 
After  a  prolonged  discussion  on  the  report,  Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi 
offered  an  amendment  that  the  price  of  the  Sermon  Book  be  fixed 
by  the  Executive  Committee.  The  question  being  called  for  was 
put,  the  amendment  was  carried  and  the  report  finally  adopted  as 
amended.  It  was  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  Conference  that 
a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  the  Committee  on  Sermon  Book  for 
the  compilation  and  publication  of  the  volume  of  Musterpredigten 
and  for  the  admirable  selections  contained  therein. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Plan  of  Religious  Instruction, 
was  next  to  be  presented,  but  the  time  being  advanced,  it  was  de- 
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cided  to  make  this  report  the  first  order  of  business  for  Thursday 
morning's  session. 

Communications  and  telegrams  of  a  congratulatory  nature,  ex- 
pressing at  the  same  time  their  regrets  at  their  inability  to  be  pres- 
ent, were  received  from  the  following  members :  Rabbis  J.  L.  Levy, 
Philadelphia,  S.  Marks,  Leavenworth,  G.  Gottheil,  New  York,  M. 
Landsberg,  Rochester,  Prof.  G.  Deutsch,  London. 

After  the  reading  of  these  letters  and  telegrams,  Dr.  Hecht  con- 
veyed greetings  to  the  Conference  also  in  behalf  of  the  following 
members  unable  to  attend :  Rabbis  M.  J.  Gries,  Cleveland  ;  Jessel- 
son,  Grand  Rapids ;  M.  Klein,  Baton  Rouge ;  H.  Berkowitz,  Philadel- 
phia; S.  Mannheimer,  Cincinnati;  M.  H.  Harris,  New  York.  Dr.  B. 
Felsenthal  presented  the  good  wishes  of  Rev.  A.  J.  Messing,  Chicago, 
who  was  prevented  by  illness  from  attending. 

On  motion  the  Convention  was  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Wise  at  3 :  30 
o'clock.  The  Chair  announced  that  according  to  the  order  of  pro- 
ceedings adopted  by  the  Conference  the  afternoon  session  would  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  reading  of  papers  and  discussions  thereon. 

The  Committee  on  President's  Report  was  announced  as  follows  : 
Drs.  S.  Sale,  M.  Mielziner  and  S.  Hecht. 


The  first  paper  of  the  afternoon  on  Our  Shifting  Attitudes, 
read  by  its  author,  Dr.  I.  Aaron,  who  at  the  conclusion  was  heartily 
applauded. 

Discussion  was  now  called  for  in  which  the  following  members 
participated :  Rabbi  Aaron  Friedman  attributed  the  shifting  atti- 
tudes in  Judaism  to  individualism  in  the  Jewish  religion,  and  main- 
tained that  it  was  his  most  ardent  desire  to  spread  the  true  spirit  of 
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religion.  Only  by  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Rabbis  could  this 
be  effected.  He  acknowledged  that  the  individual  was  powerless  to 
initiate  a  constructive  movement  in  Judaism. 

Rev.  Weiss  stated  that  to  substitute  the  Sunday  for  the  Saturday- 
Sabbath  brings  up  the  question,  "  what  is  the  object  of  the  Sabbath?" 
If  it  be  to  consecrate  a  service  to  God,  it  is  a  failure.  If  to  conse- 
crate a  service  to  man  it  is  to  elevate  him  to  God.  But  in  congre- 
gations where  the  Sunday  "service  has  been  introduced  everything 
but  religion  is  spoken  of.  He  would  therefore  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity of  advancing  Judaism  on  Sunday,  maintaining  that  a  Sabbath 
is  given  for  man  and  not  for  God. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Hirsch  refuted  the  statement  that  Sunday  lectures  are 
without  religious  coloring.  Religion,  he  maintained,  must  enter  all 
things  of  human  interest  and  on  all  occasions.  He  had  applied  the 
prophetic  morals,  the  morals  of  our  ancestors  to  questions  of  the 
day.  Sunday  services  were  not  the  panacea  for  all  ills  that  Judaism 
is  heir  to.  We  are  passing  through  a  period  of  transition.  The 
first  tendency  was  negative ;  now  what  shall  we  do  to  build  up.  An 
era  of  lassitude  is  always  natural  after  a  period  of  destruction.  We 
cry  for  union.  Union  for  what?  The  congregations  control  their 
buildings,  they  have  the  power  of  electing  their  Rabbis  of  whom 
they  demand  to  know  what  Judaism  is.  A  change  in  Judaism  is 
apparent.  There  is  a  growing  desire  in  college  young  men  and 
young  women  for  a  deeper  religious  life.  Dr.  Hirsch  would  advise 
no  Rabbi  to  begin  the  Sunday  movement  unless  he  has  some  zeal- 
ous men  to  stand  by  him  until  it  becomes  a  fixed  institution  No 
more  innovation  was  needed,  but  renovation.  The  author  of  the 
paper  says  it  is  necessary  but  makes  no  practical  suggestions. 

Dr.  Aaron  responded  that  the  Rabbis  should  direct  the  spiritual 
forces  to  attain  certain  religious  ends,  that  Rabbis  in  the  pew  is 
what  is  wanted,  the  brainy  men  of  the  Congregation  are  to  be  en- 
listed in  the  new  religious  movement. 
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Dr.  Grossman  in  considering  the  changing  aspects  of  Judaism 
would  probe  to  the  source  of  the  real  disease.  He  maintained  we 
need  an  undelaying  attention  centered  upon  the  fundamentals,  the 
basal  things  in  Judaism  which  are  too  studiously  ignored  in  the 
process  of  so-called  reform.  He  set  forth  the  need  of  more  effective 
methods  of  teaching  in  Sabbath-schools. 

Dr.  Sonnenshein  laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  home  influence 
which  was  necessary  to  inculcate  the  true  Jewish  spirit  both  in 
young  Israel  and  old  Israel. 

Dr.  Sale  argued  that  the  religious  would  attend  any  and  every 
divine  service  while  the  irreligious  will  attend  none.  He  advocated 
the  giving  to  the  public  school  system  of  education  a  moral 
and  religious  coloring.  But  above  all  he  would  have  the  home  a 
temple  of  God,  whose  influence  can  not  be  overestimated.  When 
the  women  showed  the  interest  they  should  in  rearing  children  re- 
ligiously it  would  make  no  difference  when  they  attend  the  religious 
instructions  of  the  Synagogue. 

After  some  remarks  by  Dr.  Winter,  the  discussion  was  concluded 
by  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  who  summed  up  the  various  arguments  of  the 
different  speakers,  stating  in  addition  that  the  outlook  for  Judaism 
was  bright  and  that  he  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  large  congre- 
gations of  many  men  and  many  more  women,  the  true  conservators 
of  Israel's  faith,  on  the  Sabbath  of  the  Decalogue. 

At  4 :45  o'clock  the  second  paper  of  the  afternoon  was  called  for, 
when  President  Wise  invited  Dr.  B.  Felsenthal,  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Conference,  to  deliver  his  address  on  Judische  Dogmen. 
The  paper  was  received  with  great  favor  and  hearty  applause  greeted 
Dr.  Felsenthal  as  he  concluded. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  discussion  on  the  paper  be  de- 
ferred until  the  Thursday  afternoon's  session. 

The  motion  was  carried  and  it  was  so  ordered  by  the  Chair. 
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The  Secretary  read  the  following  order  of  proceedings  for  Thurs- 
day's sessions : 

Morning  Session  9 :  30  o'clock. 

Opening  Prayer,  Rabbi  David  Marx,  of  Atlanta;  Report  of  Com- 
mittee on  Plan  of  Studies  for  Sabbath-schools ;  Report  of  Publica- 
tion Committee ;  Report  of  Committee  on  Constitution. 

Afternoon  Session  at  3  o'clock. 

Discussion  on  Dr.  Felsenthal'a  Paper ;  Paper  by  Dr.  Deutsch  on 
The  Theory  of  Oral  Tradition;  Paper  by  Rabbi" Wm.  Rosenau  on 
History  of  Semitic  Studies  in  American  Universities;  Report  of 
Committee  on  President's  Annual  Message;  Report  of  Committee 
on  Formula  for  Reception  of  Proselytes;  Report  of  Committee 
on  Union  Hymn  Book. 

Moved  to  adjourn  The  motion  was  carried  and  adjournment  was 
had. 


THURSDAY-MORNING  SESSION,  10  O'CLOCK. 

Temple  Emanuel.) 
Milwaukee,  July  9, 1896.) 

President  Wise  called  the  Convocation  to  order  at  10  o'clock  and 
invited  Rabbi  David  Marx  to  open  the  session  with  prayer. 

The  minutes  of  Wednesday's  sessions  were  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, Rev.  H.  Veld,  and  with  slight  corrections  were  ordered  ap- 
proved. 

Dr.  Hecht  announced  the  presence  of  Rev.  A.  W.  Gould,  Secretary 
of  Western  Unitarian  Conference. 

President  Wise  welcomed  the  reverend  gentlemen  who  was  granted 
the  floor  to  extend  the  greetings  and  brotherly  sympathy  of  the 
Western  Unitarian  Conference  to  the  Central  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can Rabbis  in  accordance  with  the  following  official  communication  : 
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July  2, 1896. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

Dear  Sir  : — At  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  our  Conference  it  was 
resolved  that  our  Secretary  and  Rev.  H.  T.  Secrist  be  appointed  a 
Committee  to  attend  the  approaching  American  Conference  of  Jew- 
ish Rabbis  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  to  convey  to  them 
the  greetings  and  brotherly  sympathy  of  this  Conference. 

A.  W.  Gould, 

Secretary, 

Dr.  E.  G.  Hirsch  moved  that  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  accept  with  pleasure  the  greetings  of  the  Western  Unitarian 
Conference  and  express  gratification  at  the  fraternal  sympathy,  and 
that  we  put  on  record  an  expression  of  our  pleasure  in  having  with 
us  Mr.  A.  W.  Gould,  the  representative  of  the  Western  Unitarian 
Conference. 

Dr.  Leucht  moved  an  amendment  to  pass  this  resolution  by  a  ris- 
ing vote. 

The  amendment  was  accepted  and  the  Conference  passed  the  reso- 
lution by  a  unanimous  rising  vote. 

Prof.  Dr.  M.  Mielziner,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Plan  of 
Religious  Instruction,  presented  the  following  report  of  his  Com- 
mittee: 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  in  session  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gentlemen: — At  the  Sixth  Annual  Convention  held  last  year 
at  Rochester,  your  committee  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  your 
consideration  a  "Plan  of  Religious  Instruction  in  the  Sabbath- 
School."  On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  plan  be  printed 
and  copies  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Conference  with  the  request 
for  suggestions  on  that  plan  to  serve  as  material  for  revising  the 
same  for  the  final  report  to  the  next  convention  of  the  Central 
Conference. 

Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  report  that  in  accordance  with 
your  resolution,  printed  copies  of  our  plan  were  sent  to  all  mom- 
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bers  of  the  Conference,  and  that  only  four  of  the  members 
responded  to  our  request  for  suggestions,  namely  brother  Dr.  M. 
H.  Harris,  of  New  York;  brother  Dr.  H.  Berkowitz,  of  Philadel- 
phia; brother  Dr.  M.  Wertheimer,  of  Dayton,  0.,  and  brother  M. 
J.  Gries,  of  Cleveland,  0. 

In  justice  to  these  brethern  who  favored  us  with  a  response  we 
may  be  permitted  to  report  the  essential  part  of  their  remarks 
arid  suggestions,  though  we  do  not  agree  with  them  in  every  point. 

Dr.  Harris  thinks  our  plan  of  instructions  "very  excellent." 
Still  he  would  make  the  following  suggestions: 

I.  Having  the  first  year  oral  lessons  in  Genesis  has  some  dis- 
advantages, as  it  implies  necessarily  a  very  superficial  treatment 
of  a  very  important  book  and  means  many  large  omissions. 
He  therefore  suggests  that  the  first  year  be  an  oral  class,  not  only 
in  stories  from  Genesis,  but  stories  right  through  the  Bible.  This 
would  enable  us  to  devote  Genesis  to  the  second  year,  when 
the  child  would  have  a  book,  would  be  a  year  older  and  would 
learn  it  more  thoroughly.  It  would  make  the  course  one  year 
longer,  but  that  is  not  a  disadvantage,  but  an  advantage.  As  oral 
lessons  for  the  first  year,  he  suggests  a  scheme  something  like  the 
following: 

I,  Adam  and  Eve;  2,  Cain  and  Abel ;  3,  Flood;  4,  Abraham 
and  Lot  (the  Separation);  5,  Eliezer  and  Rebeckah;  6,  Jacob's 
Dream ;  7-8,  Joseph  and  his  Brothers ;  9,  Stories  on  the  early  life  of 
Moses;  10,  Decalogue  in  brief;  11,  The  call  of  Samuel;  12,  The 
anointing  of  Saul ;  13,  David  and  Goliah  ;  14,  Solomon's  Dream  ; 
15,  The  Shunamite  Woman,  etc. 

II.  Dr.  Harris  does  not  find  it  practicable  to  combine  Hebrew 
and  English  (Religious)  grades,  as  they  are  subjects  entirely 
distinct.  Suppose,  he  says,  a  child  was  quick  in  History  and  slow 
in  acquiring  Hebrew.  Suppose  a  child  came  to  school  who  could 
translate,  but  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Bible.  He  therefore  sug- 
gests, while  retaining  the  present  arrangments  of  our  plan  to 
treat  Religion  and  Hebrew  as  distinct,  letting  a  child  enter 
a  high  or  low  Hebrew  class  independent  of  its  standing  in 
Religion. 

Brother  Dr.  Berkowitz,  in  response  to  the  request  for  suggest- 
ions, sent  us  a  detailed  account  and  tabulated  statement  of  the 
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curriculum  of  instruction  in  the  school  of  Rodeph  Shalom  Con- 
gregation in  Philadelphia  of  which  school  he  is  the  Superintend- 
ent, and  thinks  that  comparison  of  the  plan  of  your  committee 
with  the  one  submitted  by  him  will  convey  all  the  suggestion? 
that  he  has  to  make. 

Some  characteristic  feature  of  his  plan  may  here  be  pointed 
out: 

The  school  shall  be  organized  with  the  following  classes: 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

9.  Post  Confirmation  circles  containing  pupils,  15  and  upwards. 

10.  Normal  class. 

On  Sabbath  morning  there  are  no  recitations  in  classes,  but  all 
the  pupils  (excepting  those  of  the  Infant  and  Primary  classes) 
assemble  for  the  children's  service.  This  service  is  supplemented 
by  an  address  giving  instructions  on  such  topics  as  the  whole 
school  may  receive  at  one  time,  as :  Jewish  Festivals,  Jewish  cus- 
toms, Hebrew  Maxims,  Explanations  of  Biblical  Texts,  stones 
from  the  Rabbis,  etc.  After  these  exercises,  the  pupils  of  junior, 
senior,  confirmation  and  post-confirmation  classes  are  expected 
to  attend  divine  service  in  the  Synagogue,  and  be  able  to  report 
the  next  day  to  the  teachers  the  illustrative  portion  of  the  sermon 
and  its  lesson. 

Also  the  first  half  hour  of  the  Sunday  morning  sessions  is  de- 
voted to  religious  exercises  for  all  pupils  (excepting  those  of  the 
Infant  and  Primary  classes).  Connected  with  these  exercises  are 
Bible  reading  and  essays  by  members  of  the  confirmation  class  iu 
turn,  and  instructions  in  singing. 

The  sessions  of  the  Infant  and  Primarv  classes  are  restricted 
to  one  and  three-fourths  of  an  hour  per  week.  The  subjects  of 
instruction  in  these  juvenile  classes  are:  simple  prayer,  moral 
truth  and  duties,  precepts  of  Judaism  and  Biblical  History. 
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The  coarse  of  instructions  in  the  three  Middle,  in  the  Junior 
and  Senior  classes  coincides  in  general  with  that  of  our  Plan. 
The  main  difference  between  the  two  plans  is  in  regard  to  the 
course  of  studies  in  the  Post-Confirmation  and  Normal  classes. 
Instead  of  the  course  mapped  out  in  our  plan  for  these  two  ap- 
pendices to  our  Sabbath-school,  Dr.  Berkowitz's  plan  has  the 
following : 

"  The  members  of  each  confirmation  class  shall  organize  them- 
selves, elect  proper  officers,  adopt  a  name,  motto  and  badge  and 
become  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Young  Polks'  Reading  Union 
of  the  Jewish  Department  of  the  Chautauqua  Society. 
They  shall  follow  out  the  course  of  reading  arranged  from  year 
to  year.  Each  circle  shall  select  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  Relig- 
ious School,  or  some  other  qualified  person  to  act  as  moderator 
to  conduct  their  sessions  each  week." 

Regarding  the  Normal  Class,  his  plan  reads: 

"  The  two  years'  course  of  reading  of  the  Young  Polks'  Reading 
Union,  C.  L.  S.  C,  having  been  completed,  the  members  shall 
enroll  as  members  of  the  Chautaugua  courses'  in  Bible  and  Post- 
Biblical  History  and  Literature.  These  readings,  together  with 
the  "Guide  for  Jewish  Sabbath-School  Teachers,"  published  by 
the  Sabbath-School  Union,  and  the  monthly  meetings  of  the 
teachers  for  the  discussion  of  practical  problems  of  school  work, 
shall  constitute  the  Normal  Caurses.  Lessons  twice  a  month  in 
the  evenings." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  curriculum  of  instruction  sub- 
mitted by  brother  Dr.  Berkowitz  contains  much  that  is  very 
recommendable,  still,  as  a  whole  it  can  hardly  be  carried  out  ex- 
cept in  very  large  Sabbath-schools  with  at  least  eight  school 
rooms,  and  with  a  large  corps  of  teachers  under  a  superin- 
tendent as  able,  as  zealous  and  enthusiastic  as  Dr.  Berkowitz. 

Rabbi  Dr.  Wertheimer  in  his  response,  made  §no  definite  sug- 
gestions, but  complains  of  certain  discouraging  circumstances 
that  are  so  often  connected  with  our  Sabbath-schools.  He  finds 
Post-Confirmation  classes  to  be  total  failures,  as  very  few  Jewish 
children  after  confirmation  are  willing  to  go  to  religious  schools. 
Whatever  a  child  ought  to  know  must  be  taught  in  the  regular 
school  curriculum.     He  complains  also  that  every  teacher  has  a 
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different  text  book  and  a  different  method  of  instruction.  Theiv 
ought  to  be  a  school  for  the  special  purpose  of  educating  com- 
petent Sunday-school  instructors.  Such  teachers  ought  to  be  sent 
to  every  congregation  of  the  land. 

Rabbi  Gries,  in  his  response,  does  not  wish  to  enter  into  detail-, 
but  prefers  to  present  a  plan  of  his  owu,  which  he  has  used  in 
Cleveland  with  some  measure  of  success.  The  children  begiii 
Sab  bath -school  at  six  years,  or  when  they  enter  the  public  school*, 
and  the  Sabbath-school  is  graded  according  to  the  public  schools  of 
the  city,  making  an  eight  years'  course  designed  to  cover  JewUh 
history  from  the  beginning  to  the  present.  When  the  children 
enter  high  school  they  enter  the  Confirmation  class.  The  one  i* 
not  dependant  upon  the  other,  but  this  in  time,  will  come  natur- 
ally. The  child  is  older  and  more  mature.  Then  the  Post- 
Confirmation  work  is  organized  for  three  years'  work.  The  bo\> 
and  girls  are  then  eighteen  years  old  and  can  join  the  Youns 
Men's  Hebrew  Association,  or  other  young  people's  organiza- 
tions. 

Rabbi  Gries,  would  suggest  that  weekly  sessions  be  closed, 
instead  of  being  opened  with  religious  exercises,  which  he  think? 
to  be  more  practical. 

As  to  the  course  of  study  he  believes  that  the  whole  of  Jewish 
history  should  be  covered,  and  the  Post-Confirmation  work  should 
review  parts  of  the  whole  in  such  manner  as  will  interest  and 
instruct  the  maturer  mind. 

After  having  taken  these  various  plans  and  suggestions  into 
careful  consideration,  your  committee  beg  leave  to  recommend  t«» 
the  Conference  the  adoption  of  our  original  Plan  and  Resolution, 
with  the  following  slight  changes  and  additions: 

No.  4  of  the  Resolution  is  to  read: 

"The  age  of  children  to  attend  Sabbath-school  shall  be  from 
seven  (instead  of  eight)  years  and  upwards." 

No.  5.  "The  course  of  instruction  is  to  comprise  six  (instead 
of  five)  years.  In  addition,  one  year's  preparation  for  Confirm- 
ation, and  a  two  years  course  for  Post-Confirmation  classes/* 

No.  6  remains  unchanged. 
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After  the  heading,  u  Course  of  Studies  and  Plan  of  Instruction,'' 
to  be  inserted: 

The  first  year. — "Infant  Class,"  one  session  of  two  hours  per 
week.  The  object  of  this  class  is  to  develop  heart  and  mind  of 
the  children,  to  awaken  in  them  moral  and  religious  thought  and 
sentiments  by  conversation,  simple  prayers,  hymns  and  songs  and 
by  teaching  them  in  childlike  language  a  choice  selection  of  nar- 
ratives from  the  Bible. 

The  second  (instead  of  first)  year. — Primary  Class,  and  so  on. 
After  III,  Hebrew. — The   elements   of   Hebrew   reading  to   be 
added: 

Remark.  The  classes  in  Hebrew  shall  be  distinct  from  the 
classes  in  the  other  branches  of  the  Sabbath -school  instructions, 
so  that  a  child  may  enter  a  high  or  low  Hebrew  class  independent 
of  its  standing  in  Biblical  History  and  Religion." 

(The  remainder  of  the  Plan  of  Instructions  unchanged,  except 
the  First  Intermediate  class  is  to  be  designated,  uThe  third  year," 
and  so  on  until  "  Senior  class  in  the  sixth  year.") 

At  our  last  year's  convention,  your  committee  was  also  charged 
with  the  duty  to  incorporate  in  our  present  report  to  this  Con- 
ference, some  practical  suggestions  as  to  how  the  plan  advocated 
can  be  effectively  carried  out. 

We  should  think  that  an  experienced  superintendent  who  is 
assisted  by  a  sufficient  corps  of  able  teachers  and  has  the  necessary 
number  of  school  rooms  will  find  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  this 
plan  effectively. 

The  classes  from  the  Primary  to  the  Senior,  should  have  either 
two  sessions  per  week,  viz:  from  9  to  10  on  Saturday  morning  and 
from  9  to  11  on  Sunday  morning,  or  one  session  from  9  to  12  on 
Sunday  morning.  The  sessions  of  the  Confirmation  class  as  well 
as  of  the  Post-Confirmation  classes,-  should  be  at  a  time  outside 
of  the  hours  assigned  to  the  Sabbath-school  proper. 

Where  the  limited  number  of  pupils  or  of  teachers  does  not 
permit  to  organize  the  Sabbath-school  on  a  large  scale,  the  plan 
has  of  course  to  be  modified  according  to  circumstances. 

In  conclusion  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Conference  to 
give  its  support  and  sanction  to  the  Sabbath-School  Union  and 
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urge  upon  our  individual  members,  ministers  of  congregations,  to 
exert  their  influence  toward,  having  their  Sabbath-school  join  the 

Union. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Dr.  M.  Mielziner, 
Dr.  David  Philipson, 
Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi. 
The  Committee  on  Plans  of  Instructions,  H.  S.  S. 
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To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 

Rabbis  in  Session  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gentlemen  : — Your  Committee,  appointed  to  submit  a  "Plan  of 
Religious  Instruction  in  the  Sabbath-school,"  beg  leave  to  report: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Rabbinical  Literary  Association,  held  in  the 
year  1880  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  resolutions  having  reference 
to  instruction  in  the  Sabbath-school  were  passed.  Taking  those 
resolutions  as  a  basis,  the  Hebrew  Sabbath-School  Union,  which  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  work  of  our  Sabbath- 
schools  throughout  America,  published  some  years  ago  an  elabo- 
rate plan  for  a  five  years'  course  of  instruction  in  the  Sabbath- 
school,  and  a  two  years'  course  for  Post-Confirmation  Classes.  As 
this  plan  has  proved  to  be  very  practical  and  useful  in  several  Sab- 
bath-schools that  adopted  it,  we  have  consulted,  and  in  great  part 
followed  it,  in  making  our  present  report. 

In  addition  we  beg  leave  to  submit  also  a  "Plan  of  a  Course  of 
Studies  for  Normal  Classes  for  the  Training  of  Sabbath-School 
Teachers."  After  these  preparatory  remarks,  we  respectfully  recom- 
mend to  the  Central  Conference  the  adoption  of  the  following  reso- 
lutions, as  well  as  the  subsequent  plans  of  instruction  : 

A. — Resolutions. 

1.  We  regard  it  to  be  a  sacred  duty  incumbent  upon  every  Jewish 
community  to  organize  and  support  a  Sabbath-school  for  the  relig- 
ious instruction  of  their  children. 
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2.  The  branches  of  instruction  in  the  Sabbath-school  shall  be  : 

a.  Biblical  and  Post-Biblical  History. 

b.  Religious  and  moral  doctrines  of  Judaism. 

c.  Bible  reading  in  English. 

d.  Hebrew  reading  and  Translation. 

e.  Instruction  in  religious  singing,  having  in  view  the  prepara- 

tion  of  the  youth   for  participation  in  congregational 
singing. 

3.  Every  Sabbath-school  is  to  be  organized  with  at  least  three 
grades,  with  subdivisions  into  classes,  according  to  the  number,  age 
and  capacity  of  the  pupils. 

4.  The  age  of  children  to  attend  Sabbath-school  shall  be  from 
seven  years  and  upwards. 

5.  The  course  of  instruction  is  to  comprise  six  years.  In  addi- 
tion, one  year's  preparation  for  Confirmation,  and  a  two  years'  course 
for  Post-Confirmation  classes. 

6.  The  weekly  sessions  should  be  opened  with  religious  exercises, 
consisting  of  prayer,  hymn,  and  a  sermonette  by  the  Principal,  or 
by  one  of  the  Teachers. 

B. — Course  of  Studies  and  Plan  of  Instruction  for 

Sabbath-Schools. 

The  First  Year. — Infant  Class. 

One  session  of  two  hours  per  week. 

The  object  of  this  class  is  to  develop  heart  and  mind  of  the  chil- 
dren, to  awaken  in  them  moral  and  religious  thought  and  sentiment, 
by  conversation  simple  prayers,  hymns  and  songs ;  and  by  teach- 
ing them  in  childlike  language  and  a  choice  selection  of  narratives 
from  the  Bible. 

THE  SECOND  YEAR.— PRIMARY  CLASS. 

I.  Biblical  History . — Oral  instruction  in  the  narratives  contained 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

II.  Judaism. — The  ethical  instruction  is  here  to  be  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Biblical  History,  by  briefly  deducing  and  explaining 
the  moral  lessons  contained  in  each  narrative,  and  applying  them 
to  the  different  relations  of  life  within  the  sphere  of  the  child's  com- 
prehension. Short  and  impressive  Bible  verses,  having  reference  to 
those  lessons,  are  to  be  memorized  by  letting  them  be  repeated  by 
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the  whole  class.  Short  and  childlike  prayers  for  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  grace  at  meals  are  to  be  learned  by  heart. 

III.    Hebrew.— The  elements  of  Hebrew  reading. 

Remark:  The  classes  in  Hebrew  shall  be  distinct  from  classes  in 
other  branches  of  Sabbath-school  instruction,  so  that  a  child  may 
enter  a  high  or  low  Hebrew  class  independent  of  its  standing  in 
Biblical  History  and  Religion. 

THE  THIRD  YEAR— FIRST  INTERMEDIATE  CLASS. 

I.  Biblical  History.— Finish  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of 
Joshua. 

II.  Judaism. — The  method  of  utilizing  the  Biblical  History  of 
the  ethical  instruction  is  to  be  continued.  The  Ten  Commandments 
and  the  passage  of  Leviticus  XIX,  1-4;  9-18;  30-37,  are  briefly  to 
be  explained  and  memorized.  At  the  approach  of  every  Jewish  fes- 
tival explain  its  name  and  significance,  and  memorize  the  names  of 
the  months  of  the  Jewish  Calendar. 

III.  Hebrew. — Practice  correct  and  fluent  reading.  Translate 
easy  passages  of  the  Prayer-book,  as : 

jratr,  nnnst,  tmp,  «  760%  wfoo  pa 

THE  FOURTH  YEAR — SECOND  INTERMEDIATE  CLASS. 

I.  Biblical  History. — The  Judges ;  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom to  its  division. 

II.  Judaism. — Oral  explanation  of  Duties  to  God  and  to  Parents. 
Corresponding  Bible  verses  are  to  be  memorized. 

III.  Reading  from  the  Bible  in  English.  Selected  chapters  of 
Deuteronmy,  besides  selections  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 

IV.  Hebrew. — Reading  exercises  continued.  Translate  the  three 
Benedictions  of  the  evening  service  (U.  Prayer-book,  p.  25);  the 
two  Benedictions  preceding  the  Sh'ma  of  the  morning  service  (U. 
Prayer-book,  pp.  59  and  61 ) ;  the  Bible  verses  and  Benedictions  before 
and  after  the  reading  from  the  Torah  (U.  Prayer-book,  pages  96,  97, 
98,  100,  101). 

THE    FIFTH    YEAR — JUNIOR   CLASS. 

I.  Biblical  History. — History  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judab 
to  their  respective  overthrow  by  Assyria  and  Babylon. 
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II.  Judaism. — The  divisions  of  the  Bible  and  the  names  and  gen* 
eral  contents  of  its  books.  The  holy  seasons  and  fuller  explanations 
of  their  significance.  The  duties  to  our  fellow-men  and  to  our- 
selves, based  on  Bible  verses,  and  illustrated  by  Biblical  history,  as 
well  as  by  beautiful  sayings  of  the  ancient  Rabbis. 

III.  Bible  Reading.— Read  and  explain  some  of  the  following 
Psalms  :  Ps.  1,  8,  15,  19,  20,  23,  24,  27,  29,  30,  32,  33,  34, 51,  65,  67, 78, 
84,  90-92,  95,  100,  103-107,  111-118,  121,  122,  139,  145-148. 

IV.  Hebrew. — Translate  some  important  passages  of  Part  II.  of 
the  U.  Prayer-book  for  the  great  holidays,  as : 

v>  ^,  and  U3*?D  -1JOK  (pages  59  and  61).  nntf  wnp  (page  163), 
■ttVYUlJ,^  briQ  (pages  181  and  183) ;  -py  UK  ^  (p.  185).  As  far  as 
possible,  translate,  besides,  from  Genesis,  Chapter  I.,  1,  to  II.,  3 ; 
Chapter  XII.,  1-9;  Chapter  XXII.,  1-19. 

THE    SIXTH   YEAR  — SENIOR   CLASS. 

I.  History.  —  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Post-Biblical  history  to  the 
Destruction  of  the  Second  Temple. 

II.  Judaism. — The  doctrines  concerning  God  and  our  relation  to 
Him ;  concerning  man,  his  dignity,  the  true  aim  of  his  life,  and  the 
immortality  of  his  soul,  and  concerning  Israel's  mission  and  hope 
for  humanity.  Besides  full  instruction  on  Prayer  and  Public  Ser- 
vice, and  on  religious  customs  and  practices  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.    The  Jewish  Calendar. 

III.  Bible  Reading. — Read  and  explain  selections  from  the  proph- 
ets, especially : 

Isaiah  I.,  1-20;  II.,  1-5;  V.,  1-24;  VI.,  1-13;  VII.,  1-9;  XL,  1-9; 
XII.,  1-6;  XXXVIII  ;  XXXIX. ;  XL.,  1-26;  XLIIL,  1-28;  XLIV.5 
1-23  ;L V.,  1-13;  LVIL,  1-14. 

Jeremiah  I.,  1-9;  II.,  1-19;  VII.,  21-34;  X.,  1-16;  XVI.,  19-21 ; 
XVIL,  1-14;  XXV.,  1-14;  XXVL,  1-24,  XXX,  23-37. 

IV.  Hebrew.— Translate  Exodus  chapters  XIX,  XX. ;  Leviticus 
XIX.,  1-18. ;  31-37. ;  XXIII.  Combine  with  the  translation  the 
elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar. 

C. — Plan  of  Religious  Instruction  for  Post-Confirmation 

Classes. 

First  Year. 
Jewish  History. — Important  events   and   prominent  men  in  the 
period  from  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple  to  the  time  of 
Moses  Maimonides. 
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Bible  Study. — Reading  and  explanation  of  poetical  parts  of  the 
Bible,  introduced  by  a  lecture  on  Biblical  poetry. 
Remark:  The  following  chapters  are  especially  recommended : 
The  song  at  the  Red  Sea  (Exodus,  XV.);  Balaam's  Involuntary 
Blessing  (Numbers,  XXIIL,  XXIV.)  Moses'  Last  Admonition  ami 
Blessing  (Deuteronomy  XXXII.,  XXXIII) ;  Deborah's  Song  (Judge? 
V.):  Hannah's  Prayer  (1.  Samuel,  II.);  some  of  the  Psalms  col- 
lected in  the  "Selections  from  the  Book  of  Psalms,"  published  by 
the  Hebrew  Sabbath-School  Union  of  America;  Job  III-IX. ;  XXIX. 
XXXVIII. 

Second  Year. 

Jewish  History. — Important  events  and  prominent  men  in  the 
period  from  Moses  Maimonides  to  the  present  time. 

Bible  Study. — Select  Passages  from  the  Prophets,  introduced  by 
some  lectures  on  the  Prophets  in  Israel  and  Judah. 

Rabbinical  Literature. — Read  and  explain  select  passages  from 
Pirke  Aboth. 

Remarks:  For  select  passages  from  the  Prophets  and  Pirke 
Aboth  we  would  recommend  as  a  text-book,  "  Ethics  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,"  edited  by  Rabbis  I.  S.  and  Adolph  Moses,  and  published 
by  the  Sabbath-School  Union. 

Some  lectures  on  Israel's  mission  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
also  on  "  Doctrinal  Relations  of  Judaism  to  other  religions  of  the 
day." 

Plan  of  Instruction  for  Normal  Classes  for  the  Education 
and  Training  of  Sabbath-School  Teachers. 

Only  graduates  from  the  Post-Confirmation  class  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  members  of  the  Normal  Class. 

First  Year. 

I.  Survey  of  the  principal  events  of  the  Biblical  History  with 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  utilize  them  for  ethical  and  religious  in- 
structions in  the  various  classes  of  the  Sabbath-school. 

II.  The  map  of  Palestine  to  be  studied  with  special  reference  to 
the  important  localities  mentioned  in  Biblical   and   Post-Biblical 
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History.    Thorough  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  topography 
of  Palestine  and  the  surrounding  countries  must  be  acquired. 

III.  A  course  of  lectures  on  the  Jewish  Religion,  its  principles, 
doctrines  and  ritual  observances. 

Second  Year. 

I.  Survey  of  Post-Biblical  History  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Second  Temple. 

II.  Compositions  on  ethical  and  religious  topics  or  on  important 
periods  of  Jewish  History. 

III.  Lectures  on  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath- 
school,  its  organization,  its  proper  disclipine  and  the  best  method 
of  instruction. 

IV.  During  the  last  three  months  of  the  second  year,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  normal  class  shall  practice  the  art  of  instruction  by  teach- 
ing under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  teacher  in  the  primary  and 
intermediate  classes  of  a  Sabbath-school. 

Certificate. 

Candidates  having  successfully  passed  through  the  two  years' 
course  of  instruction,  and  having  given  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
pedagogical  ability,  as  well  as  of  their  moral  and  religious  earnest- 
ness, are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  superintending  Rabbi  a  certifi- 
cate authorizing  them  to  teach  in  a  Jewish  Sabbath-school. 

In  conclusion,  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Conference  to  give 
its  support  and  sanction  to  the  Sabbath-School  Union,  and  urge 
upon  our  individual  members,  ministers  of  congregations,  to  exert 
their  influence  towards  having  their  Sabbath-schools  join  the  Union. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Dr.  M.  Miei.ziner, 
Dr.  David  Philipson, 
Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi. 
The  Committee  on  Plans  of  Instruction  in  H.  S.  S. 

On  motion  duly  carried  the  report  was  received  and  placed  before 
the  Conference  for  further  consideration. 

Dr.  Sonnenshein  moved  that  the  report  as  presented  be  practic- 
ally adopted  and  heartily  endorsed.    Seconded  by  Rev.  Feuerlicht. 
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Rabbi  0.  J.  Cohen  amends  that  the  Plan  of  Instruction  be  sent 
and  recommended  to  every  Superintendent  and  Minister  of  the  Jew- 
ish Sabbath-schools  throughout  the  country  with  a  request  that  the 
same  be  introduced  and  that,  report  of  such  introduction  be  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Central  Conference  with  such  information  of 
other  schools  to  be  reached  as  shall  come  under  their  notice. 

Remarks  being  called  for,  brought  about  a  lengthy  discussion  in 
which  Rabbi  S.  Hecht,  S.  Frey,  J.  Stolz  first  took  part. 

It  was  moved  that  the  courtesy  of  the  floor  be  extended  to  Rev. 
Mr.  Gould,  in  order  that  he  might  explain  his  plan  of  teaching  in- 
fant  classes  in  his  Sabbath-schools. 

The  motion  unanimously  prevailed,  whereupon  by  consent  of  the 
Conference  the  Chair  accorded  Mr.  Gould  the  privelege  of  the  floor 
also  for  all  other  matters  coming  up  during  the  remainder  of  the 
session. 

Mr.  Gould  then  addressed  his  remarks  to  that  part  of  the  Plan  of 
Instruction  referring  to  infant  classes.  He  contended  that  the 
growth  of  the  child  into  religion  is  to  be  effected  on  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  nature  religion.  The  child  should  be  lead  to  see  the  Divin- 
ity in  all  the  varied  phenomena  of  nature.  He  referred  to  series 
of  leaflets  called  "  Mother  Nature's  Children,"  which  idealizes  in 
poetic  conception  the  truths  of  earth's  activities  under  divine 
aspects. 

Dr.  Grossman  in  criticising  this  method  claimed  that  children 
living  entirely  by  fancy  and  imagination  have  enough  of  poetry,  also 
that  such  idealizing  is  not  substantial  enough.  The  Jewish  child  is 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  physical  product  of  national  character- 
istics, mentally,  morally  and  religiously  the  heir  to  tradition  and 
hence,  requires  a  scheme  of  Jewish- thought-life  dictated  by  Jewish 
genius. 
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Rabbi  Shulman  concluded  the  discussion,  when  the  motion  on 
the  adoption  of  the  Plan  of  Instruction  and  the  amendment  thereto 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  report  as  a  whole  was  endorsed  without  a  dissenting  vote  and 
the  Committee  discharged  with  thanks. 

The  following  draft  of  the  revised  constitution  and  by-laws  sub- 
mitted to  the  Executive  Board  by  the  Committee,  whose  members 
are  Drs.  M.  Landsberg,  G.  Gottheil,  D.  Philipson,  was  now  read  by 
the  Secretary  and  presented  to  the  Conference  as  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Constitution.  The  Secretary  also  read  a  letter  from 
the  Chairman  Dr.  Landsberg  relative  to  the  same : 

To  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  : 

Your  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  annual  meeting  to  revise 
our  Constitution  and  By-Laws  report  the  following  draft  to  your 
consideration : 

Constitution. 

ARTICLE  I. 

NAME. 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OBJECT. 

The  object  of  this  Organization  shall  be  to  foster  a  feeling  of  asso- 
ciation and  brotherhood  among  the  Rabbis  and  other  Jewish  schol- 
ars of  America,  to  advance  the  cause  of  Jewish  learning,  to  encour- 
age all  efforts  towards  the  propagation  of  the  teachings  of  Judaism, 
and  to  make  provision  for  such  worthy  colleagues  as,  owing  to 
advanced  age  or  other  cause,  are  prevented  from  following  their 
calling. 

ARTICLE   III. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

I.  All  active  and  retired  Rabbis  of  Congregations,  Professors  of 
Rabbinical  Seminaries,  and  other  persons  worthy  to  be  members  of 
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the  Conference  shall  be  eligible  for  membership.     All  names  pro- 
posed shall  be  acted  upon  by  the  Executive  Board. 

2.  Honorary  members  may  be  elected  by  the  Conference  when 
unanimously  proposed  by  the  Executive  Board. 

ARTICLE   IV. 

DUES. 

1.  The  annual  dues  shall  be  five  dollars  payable  at  the  beginning 
of  each  fiscal  year. 

2.  These  dues  shall  entitle  the  members  to  a  copy  of  all  publica- 
tions of  the  Association. 

3.  One-half  of  the  annual  dues  collected  shall  be  paid  into  a  fund 
called  the  Relief  Fund  of  the  Conference,  to  be  used  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Trustees  of  this  Fund  for  the  assistance  of  Rabbis  or 
their  families  in  need. 

4.  Any  member  in  arrear  for  two  years'  dues  shall  be  no  longer 
considered  a  member  of  the  Conference. 

ARTICLE  V. 

OFFICERS. 

1.  The  officers  of  this  Conference  shall  be  a  President,  Vice- 
President,  Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, who,  with  the  addition  of  six  members  shall  form  the  Execu- 
tive Board. 

2.  There  shall  be  three  Trustees  who  shall  have  charge  of  the 
moneys  in  the  Relief  Fund  of  the  Conference  and  of  the  distribution 
of  the  same. 

3.  These  officers  shall  be  elected  annually,  by  ballot,  and  shall 
hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  have  been  elected. 

ARTICLE   VL 

MEETINGS. 

This  Association  shall  meet  annually  in  general  Conference.  In 
those  years  when  the  Council  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations  is  convoked,  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  in  the 
same  place  and  begin  on  the  Saturday  night  preceding  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Council.  In  all  other  }rears  the  Conference  shall  meet  at 
said  time  and  place  as  the  previous  Conference  or  .its  Executive 
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Board  may  desire.  Notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  each  annual 
meeting  shall  be  mailed  to  all  members  at  least  four  weeks  in  ad- 
vance. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

AMENDMENTS. 

1.  Amendments  to  this  Constitution  shall  be  submitted  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Executive  Board. 

2.  The  Executive  Board  shall  give  notice  of  proposed  amend- 
ments to  each  member  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  annual  meeting. 

3.  A  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meet- 
ing shall  be  necessary  to  adopt  the  same. 

By-Rw$. 

Section  I. 

DUTIES   OF   OFFICEKS   AND   EXECUTIVE    B0AHD. 

1.  The  officers  of  the  Conference  shaft  perform  the  duties  usually 
incumbert  upon  such  officers.  They  shall  submit  annually  to  the 
Conference  a  report  in  writing  of  their  official  transactions  in  the 
past  year. 

2.  The  Treasurer  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Relief  Fund  shall  give 
bonds  in  such  sums  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Board. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Board 

a.  To  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Conference  during 
adjournment. 

ft.  To  arrange  a  specified  program  for  the  work  of  each  meeting 
and  to  send  the  same  to  each  member  of  the  Conference  at  least 
four  weeks  in  advance  of  the  meeting. 

c.  To  publish  ip  pamphlet  form  and  in  time  for  distribution  at 
the  annual  meeting  a  Year  Book  containing  a  full  report  of  the 
transactions  of  the  preceding  meeting  together  with  papers  read, 
and  addresses  made  or  abstracts  of  the  same. 

4.  Vacancies  occurring  in  the  Board  after  adjournment  of  the 
Conference  shall  be  filled  by  the  Board  until  the  next  election. 

Section  II. 

STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

The  President  shall  at  the  opening  of  each  Conference  appoint 
the  following  Standing  Committees  : 

1.     A  Committee  on  Resolutions  consisting  of  three  members. 
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2.  A  Committee  on  President's  Report  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers. 

3.  A  Committee  on  Finance  consisting  of  three  members. 

4.  A  Committee  on  Publication  consisting  of  five  members. 

Section  III. 

DUTIES  OF   COMMITTEES. 

1.  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  shall  take  charge  of  all  resolu- 
tions offered  at  the  meeting,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  and  report 
upon  the  same  before  final  adjournment. 

2.  The  Committee  on  President's  report  shall  take  charge  of  the 
same  and  shall  report  on  any  suggestions  or  recommendations  con- 
tained therein. 

3.  The  Committee  on  Finance  shall  examine  the  Treasurer's  re- 
port and  report  thereon. 

4.  The  Committee  on  Publication  shall  have  charge  of  all  publi- 
cations of  the  Conference,  excepting  the  Year  Book.  It  shall  make 
a  report  to  the  Executive  Board  whenever  requested  to  do  so. 

All  profits  accruing  from  the  publications  of  the  Conference  shall 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Relief  Fund. 

Section  IV. 

QUORUM. 

Twenty  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Conference  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Section  V. 

ORDER   OF  BUSINESS. 

1.  Roll  call. 

2.  Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  and  of  meetings 
of  the  Executive  Board. 

3.  Appointment  of  Standing  Committees. 

4.  Report  of  the  President. 

5.  Reports  of  other  officers. 

6.  Offering  of  Resolutions. 

7.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

8.  Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

9.  Reading  of  papers. 

10.  Unfinished  bush  ess. 

11.  New  business. 
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12.  Election  of  Officers. 

13.  Reading  of  a  sketch  of  the  minutes  of  the  Conference. 

Section  VI. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  or  altered  by  a  two-third  vote 
of  the  members  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  Conference. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Committee, 

Max  Landsberg, 
July,  1896.  David  Philtpson. 

Rabbi  Stolz  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Constitu- 
tion as  submitted  by  the  Executive  Board  be  received.    Carried. 

On  motion  of  Rabbi  0.  J.  Cohen,  the  report  was  taken  up  for 
seriatim  consideration. 

Action  on  the  report  resulted  in  the  following  alterations  and 
amendments  : 

Section  1  of  Article  III  was  amended  by  striking  out  "  and  other 
persons  worthy  to  be  members  of  the  Conference,"  and  by  substitu- 
ting the  words  "  all  applications  for  membership  "  for  u  all  names 
proposed.     Accepted. 

Section  4,  Article  IV  was  amended  at  the  suggestion  of  0.  J.  Cohen 

so  as  to  read  :     "  Any  member  in  arrears  for  two  years1  dues  shall 

be  suspended  by  the  Executive  Board  and  may  be  reinstated  at  any 

future  time  by  the  Executive  Board  upon  payment  of  all  arrears. 
Carried. 

Section  1,  Article  V  was  amended  by  Rabbi  Leucht  to  read  two 
instead  of  one  Vice-President,  and  by  Rabbi  0.  J.  Cohen  to  read 
rive  members  instead  of  six.     Adopted. 

Article  VI,  Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi  moved  that  this  article  be 
amended  to  read  "This  Association  shall  meet  annually  in  general 
Conference  in  the  month  of  July  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
previous  Conference  or  its  Executive  Board  shall  decide."    Carried. 
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Article  VII,  Section  1,  Rabbi  Leucht  amends  to  read,  "Amend- 
ments to  this  Constitution  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  to  be  pre- 
sented before  the  Convention  in  one  year  and  acted  upon  at  the 
next  Convention."    Adopted. 

Paragraph  3,  Section  3,  on  By-laws  was  amended  by  Rabbi  0.  J. 
Cohen  to  read,  "The  Committee  on  Finance  shall  examine  the 
Treasurer's  Report  and  the  Financial  Report  of  all  Committees 
handling  moneys  of  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Conference,  and 
shall  report  thereon."    Carried. 

Paragraph  3,  Section  4,  was  amended  by  Rabbi  Stolz  to  read  : 
"  one-half  of  the  net  profits  accruing  from  all  publications  author- 
ized by  the  Executive  Board  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
Relief  Fund.     Accepted. 

Paragraph  4  in  re-quorum,  was  amended  to  21  members  instead 
of  20. 

On  motion  of  0.  J.  Cohen  it  was  decided  that  in  the  paragraph 
referring  to  "Order  of  Business,"  "Program  of  the  daily  business 
session,"  be  added. 

Dr.  I.  L.  Leucht  suggested  that  provision  be  made  in  the  Consti- 
tution for  the  expulsion  of  objectionable  members,  and  moved  that 
a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  supplement  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Constitution  by  adding  thereto  a  section  relating 
to  the  expulsion  of  members,  also  such  other  reco  mend  at  ions  as 
ought  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

President  Wise  named  Drs.  S.  Hecht,  O.  J.  Cohen  and  I.  L.  Leucht 
and  instructed  the  Committee  to  report  at  the  afternoon  session. 

The  proceedings  were  interrupted  to  listen  to  Mr.  Heller,  of  B'nai 
Jeshurun  Temple,  who  announced  that  the  Convention  would  !>e 
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taken  to  Point  Pleasant  Valley  at  5 :  30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  t\m\ 
invited  all  members  to  be  present  at  the  evening  festivities. 

The  invitation  was  accepted  with  thanks. 

Business  wan  resumed  by  the  Convention  ordering  the  Secretary 
to  call  the  roll,  and  the  following  thirty-nine  members  were  regis- 
tered present  : 

Dr.  B.  Felsenthal,  Chicago;  Rev.  A.  Kaiser,  Baltimore,  honorary 
members.  Rabbis  :  I.  Aaron,  Buffalo ;  B.  A.  Bonnheim,  0.  J.  Cohen, 
Mobile ;  V.  Caro,  Milwaukee ;  D.  Feuerlicht,  Owensboro ;  J.  Feuer- 
licht,  Scranton ;  S.  Frey,  Springfield;  L.  M.  Franklin,  Omaha;  A. 
Friedman,  Minneapolis;  L.  Grossman,  Detroit;  A.  Guttmacher, 
Baltimore;  S.  Hecht,  Milwaukee;  S.  Hirshberg,  Boston;  E.  G. 
Hirsch,  Chicago ;  I.  L.  Leucht,  New  Orleans ;  C.  S.  Levi,  Cincinnati ; 
Prof.  C  Levias,  Cincinnati;  I.  Lewinthal,  Nashville;  D.  Marx, 
Atlanta;  A.J.  Messing,  Peoria;  Prof.  M.  Mielziner,  Cincinnati;  I. 
S.  Moses,  Chicago;  A.  Norden,  Chicago;  Wm.  Rosenau,  Baltimore; 
I.  Rosenthal,  Lancaster;  I.  L.  Rypins, Evansville ;  S.  Sale, St.  Louis ; 
S.  H.  Sonnenshein,  New  York  ;  J.  Stolz,  Chicago ;  S.  Shulman,  Kan- 
sas City ;  H.  Veld,  Montreal ;  L.  Weiss,  New  York ;  L.  Wintrier, 
Brooklyn ;  I.  M.  Wise,  Cincinnati ;  J.  Magill,  Ligonier ;  J.  Rappaport, 
Chicago;  F.  Cohen,  Ft.  Wayne. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  report  of  the  Publica- 
tion Committee  be  made  the  first  order  of  business  for  the  after- 
noon session. 

An  adjournment  was  then  taken  until  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 


THURSDAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION,  3  O'CLOCK. 

President,  Dr  I.  M.  Wise  opened  the  session  at  3  o'clock.  Ac- 
cording to  the  resolution  of  the  morning  session,  the  Publication 
Committee  through  its  Secretary,  Rabbi  Jos.  Stolz,  presented  the 
official  report  for  the  year  1895-6. 
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Report  of  Pttlkatioi  Comiimt. 


To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis : 

Your  Publication  Committee  beg  leave  to  report  that  the  Union 
Prayer  Book,  which  two  years  ago  was  not  yet  in  press,  is  to-day 
officially  adopted  by  eighty-six  congregations  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Without  the  exercise  of  any  external  authority,  with- 
out the  compulsion  of  any  Synod  or  Sanhedrin,  and  what  should 
not  be  overlooked,  without  creating  any  feuds  or  factions,  simply 
upon  its  own  merits  and  by  virtue  of  the  fearless,  enlightened,  zeal- 
ous and  patient  manner  in  which  the  American  Rabbis  have  for  the 
past  half  century,  taught  the  principles  of  Reform  Judaism,  has  this 
ritual  been  introduced  by  almost  all  the  largest  congregations  in 
twenty-six  states  of  the  Union  and  by  one  congregation  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec. 

Radical  as  are  the  departures  from  the  old  ritual,  pronounced  as 
is  the  liturgical  expression  of  the  principles  of  Reform,  without 
arousing  any  bitter  strife  or  any  contention,  26,004  copies  of  the 
book  (viz:  14,264  copies  of  Vol.  I.,  and  11,740  copies  of  Vol.  II.) 
have  been  purchased,  which  means  that  East  of  the  Alleghanies  and 
West  of  the  Rockies,  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  over  5,000  families  hailing  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  are  united  in  spirit  by  this  book  of  common  prayers. 

The  few  months  required  for  the  general  introduction  of  the  book 
is  the  clearest  evidence  that  American  Israel  yearns  for  union  and 
co-operation  and  is  now  ready  to  center  its  energies  and  potentiali- 
ties upon  larger  spiritual  undertakings ;  and  the  fact  that  the  vast 
innovations  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book  have  met  with  such  hearty 
and  general  approval,  while  the  Jewish  Congregations  of  England 
are  to-day  all  wrought  up  about  the  introduction  of  some  most  in- 
significant synagogal  ritual  reforms,  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
invaluable  service  of  the  Pioneer  Reform  Rabbis  of  this  country. 

We  herewith  submit  a  detailed  report  and  urgently  request  the 
appointment  of  an  Auditing  Committee,  who  together  with  an  expert 
accountant  shall  examine  the  statement  and  the  books. 
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The  Union  Prayer  Book  has  been  officially  adopted  by  the  fol 
lowing  congregations : 


Anshe  Chesed, 

B'nai  Israel, 

Beth  Zion, 

B'nai  Israel, 

Adath  Israel, 

Beth  Israel, 

B'nai  Yehuda, 

Hebrew  Congregation, 

Children  of  Israel, 

B'nai  Jeshurun, 

Bene  Israel, 

Bene  Abraham, 

Beth  Emeth, 

B'nai  Jeshurun, 

Congregation, 

Adath  Israel, 

B'nai  Sholom, 

Anshe  Emeth, 

Adath  Joseph, 

Anshe  Chesed, 

Beth  Israel, 

Achdus  Vesholom, 

B'nai  Berith, 

B'nai  Israel, 

B'nai  Jeshurun, 

B'nai  Israel, 

B'nai  Yeshurun, 

B'nai  Israel, 

Temple  Beth  Ei, 

Temple  Emanu-El, 

Temple  Beth  El, 

Temple  Emanu-El, 

Congregation, 

Congregation, 

Congregation  Emanu-El, 

Hebrew  Benevolent, 

Congregation  Gates  of  Mercy, 

Society  of  Concord, 

Hebrew  Zion  Congregation, 

Hebrew  Educational  Society, 

Temple  Israel, 

Kahl  Montgomery, 

Mishkan  Israel, 

Ohavay  Sholom, 


Erie,  Pa. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Columbus,  O. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Meridian,  Miss. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Cincinnati,  0. 
Portsmouth.  0. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Dayton,  O. 
Greenville,  Miss. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Quincy,  111. 
Peoria,  111. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Vicksburg,  Miss. 
Macon,  Ga. 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 
DesMoines,  la. 
Davenport,  la. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Columbus,  Mips. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Milwaukee. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Shreveport,  La. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Selma,  Ala. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Ohev  Sholem, 

Congregation, 

Congregation, 

Bene  Israel, 

Tiffereth  Israel, 

Congregation, 

Shaarey  Shomayin, 

Rodof  Sholom, 

Anshe  Chesed, 

Rodof  Sholom, 

Shaaray  Shoraayin, 

Temple  Israel, 

Temple  Israel, 

Emanu  El, 

Hebrew  Congregation, 

Congregation, 

Temple  Sinai, 

Temple  Israel, 

Temple  Ohabei  Sholom, 

Temple  Israel, 

West  End  Congregation, 

Emanu  El, 

Gemiluth  Chesed, 

Congregation, 

Congregation, 

Beth-El, 

Congregation, 

Congregatian, 

Congregation, 

Congregation, 

Congregation, 

Congregation, 

Congregation, 

Congregation, 

Beth  Israel, 

Congregation, 

B'nai  Israel, 

Gates  of  Prayer, 

Congregation, 

Congregation, 

Congregation, 

Congregation, 


Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Brookhaven,  Miss. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Evansville,  Ind, 
Cleveland,  O. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Scran  ton,  Pa. 
Youngstown. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Springfield,  Mo. 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Akron,  O. 
Piqua,  O. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Harlem,  N.  Y. 
New  York. 
Montreal,  Can. 
Port  Gibson,  Miss. 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 
Henderson,  Ky. 
Anniston,  Ala. 
Demopolis,  Ala. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Homer,  La. 
Tyler,  Texas. 
Uniontown,  Ala. 
Johnstown,  Pa. 
Lafayette,  Ind. 
Bastrop,  La. 
Ifonesdale,  Pa. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Galveston,  Texas. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Marion,  0. 
Monroe,  La. 
Sedalia,  Mo. 
Marinette,  Wis. 


Two  editions  of  the  prayer  book  have  been  printed  and  bound, 
viz : 
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VOLUME  I. 

Cloth 4,636 

Leather 2,258 

Morocco  938 

Extra  Morocco  424 

Unbound  3,500 

11,756 

VOLUME  TT. 

Cloth , 4,015 

Leather 3,022 

Morocco 1,613 

Extra  Morocco 456 

Unbound 1,650 

10,756 

The  actual  cost  of  producing  these  two  editions  was,  $13,947.61, 
viz : 

Paper $  2,486  08 

Composition  and  Printing 3,705  20 

Binding  7,503  54 

Sundry  additional  expenses  connected  with  production, 

(v.  cash  book,  p.  151) '. .        202  79 

Embossing  one  copyright 50  00 

$13,947  61 
The  sales  have  been  viz : 

VOLUME  I. 

1st  Edition.       ad  Edition.  Total. 

Cloth 3,364  3,423  6,787 

Leather 1,242  1,338  2,580 

Morocco 562  615  1,177 

Extra  Morocco 76  294  370 

Unbound 3,350  3,350 

5,244  9,020  14,264 
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volume  II. 

1st  Edition. 

Cloth 3,793 

Leather 1,550 

Morocco 205 

Extra  Morocco 347 

Unbound  


2d  Edition. 

Total 

2,721 

6,514 

725 

2,275 

728 

933 

59 

406 

1,612 

1,612 

5,895  5,845  11?740 

STATEMENT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  sale  of  books  $22,095  51 

Inventory  of  stock 7,361  70 

expenditures.  $29,457  21 

Preliminary  debts. 

Germania  Publishing  Company,  for  Vol.  II.  unaccepted. .   $1,861  32 

Dr.  Gottheil  (for  expenses) 567  14 

Books  in  exchange  for  Volume  I.,  unrevised 2,322  00 

actual  debts.  $4,750  96 

Cost  of  production. 

Paper. $  2,486  OS 

Composition  and  Printing ^ 3,705  20 

Binding 7,503  W 

Sundry  additional  expenses  connected  with  production. . .        202  79 
Embossing  one  copyright 50  00 

expense  of  handling.  $13,947  61 

Postage $  84  50 

Sundry  expenses  as  per  schedule 77  14 

Advertising 42  42 

Insurance 23  60 

Clerk  hire 185  00 

Office  rent  :     14  00 

Cartage,  expressage  and  freight    30  67 

Interest 78  73 

Twine,  etc 4  33 

Commission    500  00 


$1,040  39         $19,738  44 
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Profit  on  Volumes  I.  and  II $9,718  77 

Balance  debt  (Jewish  Book  Concern).     135  66 

$9,583  11 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Board,  the  Publication  Committee, 
also  had  printed  and  bound  1,000  copies  of  a  series  to  be  used  on 
week-days,  in  the  house  of  mourning.    The  cost  was  viz  : 

Printing $  6  00 

Binding  80  00 

$86  00 
About  9  cents  per  copy. 

And  further  by  a  resolution  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
Publication   Committee  had   printed  2,000  copies  of  the  volume, 

* 

"Sermons  by  American  Rabbis,"  at  the  following  cost: 

Paper     $192  85 

Printing  and  Composition   315  00 

Binding  490  copies 83  30 

$591  15 

The  cost  being  26  cents  per  copy  unbound,  43  cents  bound. 

RESOURCES  AND  LIABILITIES. 

Cash  on  hand  from  prayer-book $1,011  48 

Cost  of  Mourners'  Service .    ...    86  00 

Cost  of  Sermon-book 591  15 

Cash  on  hand $  334  33 

Outstanding  (v.  schedule) 1,960  71 

Stock  on  hand. 

Prayer-book,  volumes  I.  and  II   $6,560  40 

Mourners'  Service         198  00 

Sermon-book,  (cost  bound) 210  70 

Sermon-book,  (unbound) 392  60 

Resources $9,656  74 
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liabilities. 

Due  Brader,  Smith  &  Co $    1  40 

Brock  &  Rankin 72  23 


$     73  63 


Net  worth $9,583  11 

Isaac  S.  Moses,  Chairman. 

S.  Hecht, 

Joseph  Stolz,  Secretary. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  placed  before  the  Con- 
ference. It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  Publi- 
cation Committee  be  referred  to  the  Auditing  Committee,  already 
appointed,  which  shall  be  empowered  to  engage  the  services  of  an 
expert  accountant  as  recommended  in  the  report.  The  Chair  now 
called  for  reports  of  special  and  standing  committees. 

The  "  Committee  on  Memorial  Resolutions,"  on  the  late  Aaron 
Wise,  presented  the  following  memorial : 

Whereas,. the  President  in  his  annual  message,  brought  officially 
to  the  attention  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis, 
assembled  at  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  the  recent  demise  of  our  Brother 
Aaron  Wise,  Rabbi  of  Temple  Rodef  Sholom,  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  it  was 

Rftolved,  That  we  deem  it  our  sad  privilege  to  give  expression  to 
our  deep  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  so  worthy  a  member  of  our  organiza- 
tion. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  in  our  late  Brother  Aaron  Wise,  a 
man  of  learning,  of  sterling  character  and  of  religious  earnestness, 
who  by  his  affability  and  love  of  man,  endeared  himself  not  alone  to 
the  members  of  his  own  congregation,  but  to  all  who  knew  him; 
and  who  by  his  eloquence  and  example  furthered  the  holiest  in- 
terests of  our  Faith. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  inscribed  upon  our 
minutes,  and  a  copy  thereof  be  sent  to  the  mourning  family,  also  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  Rodef  Sholom  Congregation,  to  whom  we  extend 
our  deep-felt  sympathy  in  their  great  bereavement. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  Felsenthal, 
Dav.  Feuerlicht, 
I.  S.  Leucht, 

Committee. 
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Dr.  Sonnenshein,  in  an  eloquent  eulogy  on  the  deceased,  moved 
the  acceptance  of  the  resolutions  and  the  sending  of  a  copy  to  the 
trustees  of  his  congregation. 

By  general  consent  of  the  Conference  the  report  of  the  "  Com- 
mittee on  Union  Hymn  Book,"  was  given  the  right  of  way,  which 
report  was  read  and  presented  by  the  Chairman  Dr.  I.  S.  Moses,  of 
Chicago. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received. 

The  recommendation  of  the  report  to  have  the  Rev.  A.  Kaiser's 
report  presented  was  concurred  in. 

Rev.  A.  Kaiser,  President  of  the  Society  of  American  Cantors, 
read  his  report  and  awaited  the  pleasure  of  the  Conference,  which 
decided  that  the  report  as  read  be  made  part  of  the  regular  report 
of  the  "Committee  on  Union  Hymn  Book/'  The  report  is  as 
follows : 

Report  of  Committee  on  fiynm  Book. 


Your  Committee  to  whom  was  assigned  the  task  to  report  on  the 
work  of  the  Union  Hymn  Book  beg  leave  to  report,  that  the  collec- 
tion of  hymns  presented  to  the  last  Conference,  and  by  a  resolution 
of  that  body  ordered  to  be  printed  as  manuscript  and  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  members  for  corrections  and  suggestions,  was  en- 
trusted to  Dr.  Gottheil,  who  offered  to  examine  the  texts,  and  to 
make  necessary  additions  from  poems  in  his  possession.  Not  until 
May  10th  was  the  copy  returned  to  your  Committee  through  the 
medium  of  the  President  of  the  Cantors  Association.  We  found  that 
Dr.  Gottheil  had  made  a  new  selection  of  about  one  hundred  hymns, 
the  majority  of  which  are  taken  from  non-Jewish  authors,  and  not 
covering  a  sufficiently  large  range  of  subjects  necessary  for  Jewish 
worship.  Your  Committee  therefore  6et  to  work  and  selected  from 
hymn  books  now  in  use  in  Jewish  Congregations  such  hymns  that 
seemed  suitable  for  the  purpose.  We  now  present  to  this  Confer- 
ence a  complete  collection  of  hymns. 
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We  would  recommend  that  this  collection  of  about  250  hymns  be 
given  to  an  Editorial  Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  power  to  revise,  amend,  or  reject  any  of  the  hymns  offered, 
to  print  about  200  copies  for  distribution  among  the  members  of  the 
Conference,  and  to  make  report  before  the  next  Conference  for  final 
adoption. 

The  Association  of  American  Cantors  have  composed  or  arranged 
tunes  for  the  one  hundred  hymns  selected  by  Dr.  Gottheil.  Rev. 
Alois  Kaiser  who  has  worked  untiringly  in  preparing  the  music  for 
these  hymns,  has  come  here  with  manuscript  in  his  possession.  In 
justice  to  him  and  his  co-laborers  we  herewith  add  his  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Isaac  S.  Moses, 
Joseph  Stolz, 
A.  Norden. 

Committee. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  9, 1896. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  : 

Reverend  Sirs  : — We  beg  to  submit  once  more  the  manuscript  of 
the  Union  Hymn  Book,  recommended  for  adoption  by  your  Com- 
mittee at  the  session  of  the  Conference  in  Rochester,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  for  distribution  among  its  members. 

Before  printing  and  distributing  the  same,  your  Hymn  Book 
Committee  thought  it  advisable  to  subject  the  texts  to  a  further  ex- 
amination and  revision,  and  requested  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gottheil  to  un- 
dertake the  task.  This  he  did  most  cheerfully,  and  returned  the 
texts  to  us  corrected  and  revised  toward  the  end  of  April,  1896. 
Upon  inspecting  them  we  discovered  that  many  of  the  original 
hymns  had  been  withdrawn,  and  replaced  by  others  for  which  new 
music  had  to  be  provided.  We  at  once  sent  the  revised  manuscript 
of  texts  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Hymn  Book  Committee,  so  that  he 
might  have  it  printed  and  distributed  among  the  members,  while 
we  immediately  went  to  work  to  supply  the  additional  tunes.  The 
entire  book  is  now  complete  in  every  respect,  with  an  appendix  of 
Hebrew  hymns  and  responses  according  to  the  Union  Prayer  Book. 

We  might  repeat,  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  melodies  has 
been  selected  and  adopted  from  classical  composers,  that  only  such 
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traditional  melodies  have  been  utilized  which  were  found  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  and  that  all  original  contributions  have  undergone 
a  thorough  critical  examination. 

As  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  have  the  book  printed  and 
proofs  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Conference  before  the  present 
session,  we  herewith  submit  the  whole  matter  to  your  consideration 
again,  with  the  request  that,  in-as-much  as  there  are  a  number  of 
congregations  anxiously  awaiting  the  publication  of  the  hymnal, 
and  confidently  expect  its  appearance  in  the  Fall,  the  manuscript 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  Editorial  Committee,  sifailar  to 
the  committee  appointed  to  edit  the  Union  Prayer  Book,  said  com- 
mittee to  convene  either  while  the  Conference  is  still  in  session,  or 
immediately  thereafter,  with  full  power  to  have  the  book  printed 
and  distributed  among  congregations  without  unnecessary  delay. 
On  behalf  of  the  Society  of  American  Cantors. 

Alois  Kaiser, 
Wm.  Sparger, 
Wm.  Loewenberg, 
Sol.  Rappaport. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Gottheil  in  a  letter  to  me  endorses  the  above. 

Alois  Kaiser. 

It  was  moved  by  Rabbi  Stolz  and  seconded  by  Rabbi  Rosenau, 
that  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  which  shall  be  referred 
the  joint  report  on  the  Union  Hymnal,  with  instructions  to  report 
within  the  session  of  the  Conference. 

Remarks  being  called  for  brought  about  a  lengthy  discussion  in 
which  Drs.  I.  M.  Wise,  E.  G.  Hirsh,  I.  S.  Moses,  Wm.  Rosenau  and 
Charles  S.  Levi  participated. 

Dr.  Wise  offered  a  substitute  that  the  whole  report  be  laid  over 
for  consideration  at  the  next  annual  Convocation,  and  was  seconded 
by  Rev.  Feuerlicht,  of  Scranton. 

Rev.  Kaiser  spoke  against  the  substitute  motion. 

The  question  was  now  called  for  and  put,  and  the  substitute  was 
voted  down. 
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The  original  motion  to  refer  the  joint  report  to  a  committee  of 
three  was  now  voted  upon  and  carried. 

The  Chair  announced  as  the  Committee,  I.  L.  Leucht,  S.  Shul- 
man  and  Fred.  Cohen  and  instructed  them  to  report  within  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Conference. 

The  Chair  announced  that  the  time  for  reading  of  papers  had 
arrived. 

Rabbi  Wm.  Rosenau,  of  Baltimore,  presented  his  paper  on  "  Sem- 
etic  Studies  in  American  Universities  and  Colleges.'' 

This  paper  of  great  historical  value  was  received  with  expressions 
of  high  approbation  by  the  Conference,  and  ordered  printed  in  the 
Year  Book. 

The  next  paper  prepared  for  presentation  on  u  The  Theory  of 
Oral  Tradition,"  by  Professor  Dr.  G.  Deutsch,  of  Cincinnati,  who 
owing  to  his  trip  to  Europe  could  not  be  present,  was  entrusted  to 
Prof.  Dr.  M.  Mielziner,  who  delegated  Rabbi  Fred.  Cohen,  to  read 
an  abstract  thereof. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  original  paper  of  Prof.  G. 
Deutsch,  of  which  an  abstract  had  been  read,  be  published  in  the 
Conference  Year  Book. 

The  following  report  of  the  "  Committee  on  President's  Annual 
Address,"  was  submitted  by  Dr.  S.  Sale,  Chairman  : 

To  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

Gentlemen  : — Your  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  address 
of  the  president,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows  touching  the  various 
recommendations  therein  contained : 

The  circular  sent  out  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Ministers,  relative 
to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Board  of  Arbitration,  was  in- 
tended to  be  signed  by  the  Rabbis  in  their  individual  capacity,  but 
if  the  time  to  act  has  not  elapsed,  we  would  recommend  that  the 
President  of  this  Conference  be  requested  to  express  to  the  proper 
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authority,  the  cordial  endorsement  of  this  body  of  the  movement 
as  contemplated.  The  resolutions  of  the  Conferences  of  1889  and 
1895,  looking  to  the  disposition  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
the  prayer-book  have  been  done  away  with  by  Article  III.,  Section 
4,  of  the  constitution  adopted  at  this  morning's  session. 

Those  who  were  present  at  the  conference  held  last  year  in 
Rochester,  and  who  heard  the  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post-Biblical  Literature,  know  full  well  that  the  nine  who 
voted  against  it  as  it  was  presented  and  adopted,  had  no  intention 
of  declaring  in  favor  of  the  Talmud  and  the  later  codifications,  as 
an  authority  in  religious  matters,  and  if  their  vote  was  so  construed 
it  was  certainly  misunderstood.  We  would  recommend  that  the 
committee  appointed  to  present  a  manual  of  religious  instruction, 
and  declaration  of  principles,  be  earnestly  requested  to  continue 
their  work  and  present  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  next  Con- 
ference. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  Conference  of  Rabbis  and  our  co- 
religionists of  this  country  generally,  should  be  worthily  represented 
at  the  Parliament  of  Religions  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  1900,  and  that 
one  or  more  of  our  members  be  selected  for  that  purpose,  and  we 
would  suggest  that  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations 
be  requested  to  co-operate  with  us  in  making  the  proper  selections, 
and  in  providing  the  means  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  repre- 
sentation. 

S.  Sale, 

Dr.  S.  Hecht, 

Dr.  M.  Mielziner. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  adopted,  and  the  senti- 
ments therein  expressed,  heartily  endorsed. 

Rabbi  J.  Stolz  was  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  open  the  Friday 
session  with  prayer,  which  honor  he  accepted. 

Adjournment  was  then  had  with  the  understanding  that  the  Fri- 
day morning  session  be  opened  promptly  at  9  :  30  o'clock. 
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FRIDAY -MORNING  SESSION,  9:30  O'CLOCK. 

Temple  Emanuel^ 
Milwaukee,  July  10, 1896.  S 

At  the  request  of  the  members,  Vice-President  Dr.  I.  L.  Leucbt, 
in  the  absence  of  President  Wise,  called  the  Convention  to  order 
and  invited  Rabbi  J.  Stolz,  who  offered  the  following  prayer: 

0  Thou  Eternal  God,  who  wast,  ere  yet  the  mountains  were  brought 
forth  and  wilt  be  forevermore, — thy  wisdom  has  created  the  world, 
Thy  mighty  arms  uphold  it,  Thy  love  sustains  it.  We  rise  to  praise 
Thee. 

Thy  Providence  rules  the  destines  of  men  and  nations.  We  thank 
Thee  that  Thou  hast  chosen  Israel  to  be  Thy  messenger,  that  kind- 
ness and  truth  may  meet  together  on  this  earth,  that  righteousness 
and  peace  may  kiss  each  other.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  joy  that 
Thou  hast  appointed  us  to  be  the  leaders  and  teachers  that  in  the 
fulfillment  of  this  sublime  task,  Israel  may  not  have  to  go  in  and 
out  as  a  flock  without  a  shepherd. 

Unless  Thou  art  with  us  we  build  in  vain,  if  Thou  art  not  for  us' 
for  naught  are  all  our  ambitions,  plans  and  labors.  Not  that 
we  would  ask  Thee  to  do  for  us  what  we  can  do  for  ourselves,  but 
from  the  consciousness  of  our  own  weakness,  we  beseech  Thee  O 
God,  to  grant  us  Thy  help,  that  the  law  of  truth  be  in  our  mouth 
and  falsehood  be  not  found  on  our  lips,  so  that  men  may  seek  from 
us  the  law,  and  by  us  many  be  turned  away  from  iniquity. 

Enlighten  our  eyes  that  through  us  the  Thora  may  be  exalted 
and  magnified.  Strengthen  our  hands  that  to  cleave  to  Thy  com- 
mandments, to  observe  Thy  word  and  keep  Thy  covenant,  to  carry 
the  Urim  and  Tumim,  if  need  be,  we  would  be  able  to  forsake  even 
father  and  mother,  yea,  have  not  regard  to  our  own  children. 

Not  for  ourselves,  0  God,  not  for  ourselves  would  we  crave  honor, 
but  unto  Thy  name  do  we  give  glory  evermore.     Amen. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  Thursday's  meetings, 
which  with  slight  alterations  were  approved. 

President  Wise,  having  arrived  the  Vice-President  handed  him 
the  gavel. 
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« 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Leucht  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  no 

speaker  shall  be  allowed  to  speak  longer  than  five  minutes  on  any 

one  subject,  and  that  no  member  shall  be  given  the  privilege  of  the 

floor  more  than  once  on  the  same  subject  unless  by  unanimous 

consent  of  the  convention. 

The  President  announced  the  appointment  of  the  following  com- 
mittees : 

On  "  Resolutions  of  Thanks,"  Rabbis  Wm,  Rosenau,  L.  Wintner, 
S.  Shulman,  with  instructions  to  report  at  the  Friday  evening 
session. 

On  "  Nomination  of  Officers,"  Rabbis  Charles  S.  Levi,  D.  Feuer- 
licht,  H.  Friedman,  S.  Sale,  I.  L.  Rypins,  with  instructions  to  report 
at  the  afternoon  session. 

Rabbi  I.  L.  Rypins,  presented  the  report  of  the  "  Committee  on 
Formula  for  Reception  of  Proselytes,  as  follows : 

Torwma  for  the  Reception  of  Proselytes. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis: 

Your  Committee,  appointed  to  frame  a  "  formula  for  the  reception 
of  proselytes,"  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  revised  report  for 
your  earnest  consideration : 

The  applicant  for  admission  to  the  Jewish  religion,  who,  on  due 
probation,  shall  have  satisfied  the  Rabbi  to  whom  he  (she)  applies, 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  (her)  purpose,  shall,  after  sufficient  study 
to  inform  himself,  (herself),  of  the  fundamental  teachings  of  Juda- 
ism, make  formal  reply  to  the  following  queries  put  to  him  (her) 
by  the  Rabbi  in  the  presence  of  two  other  witnesses,  who  shall  also 
be  Rabbis,  like  him  ordained  according  to  the  ancient  usage  in 
Israel. 

1.  Is  it  your  earnest  and  sincere  wish  to  become  a  follower  of 
the  Jewish  faith? 
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2.  Do  you  express  this  wish  of  your  own  free  will  and  accord? 

3.  Do  you  know  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Jewish  faith? 
(Answers  1,  2,  3,  4.) 

4.  Do  you  accept  these  principles,  and  will  you  now  openly 
declare  them  to  be  your  belief? 

5.  Do  you  intend  with  all  your  heart  and  soul  and  might  to  fol- 
low the  high  moral  and  religious  aims  which  these  principles  teach? 

6  Is  it  your  honest  intention  and  firm  purpose  to  live  as  a  Jew 
(Jewess)  and  to  observe  the  sacred  ordinances  of  the  Jewish 
Religion? 

7.  I  now  ask  you  to  make  solemn  profession  of  all  this  before 
God,  and  in  the  hearing  of  those  who  are  here  assembled. 

(Here  follows  Profession  of  Faith.) 

8.  Do  you  give  your  solemn  promise  to  me  as  a  Rabbi,  in  the 
hearing  of  these  witnesses  that  you  will  remain  faithful  to  your 
duties  as  a  Jew  (Jewess),  so  help  you  God? 

A  DECLARATION  OF  THE  ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  JEWISH 

FAITH. 

1.  I  believe,  with  a  sincere  and  steadfast  fait^,  that  God  is  one, 
an  only  One,  the  Creator,  Preserver  and  Ruler  of  the  Universe. 

S'hma  hrael  Adonoi  Elohenu  Adonoi  Echod. 

Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  One.     (Deut.  VI,  4.) 

2.  I  believe,  with  a  sincere  and  steadfast  faith,  that  man  is  cre- 
ated in  the  image  of  God,  endowed  with  reason,  conscience  and 
Free  Will,  and  capable  of  triumphing  over  sin  and  developing 
toward  perfection. 

Holy  shall  ye  be,  for  I  the  Lord  your  God,  am  hoi}'.  (Lev. 
XIX,  2.) 

3  I  believe,  with  a  sincere  and  steadfast  faith,  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  immortal,  that  righteousness  will  be  rewarded  and  wicked- 
ness punished. 

Unto  Thee,  0  Lord,belongeth  kindness,  for  Thou  wilt  recompense 
every  one  according  to  his  deeds.     (Psalm  LII,  13.) 

4.  I  believe,  with  a  sincere  and  steadfast  faith,  in  the  mission  of 
Israel,  to  teach  by  precept  and  example  that  God  is  the  Father  of 
all  and  that  men  should  live  together  as  brothers. 

And  God  will  be  King  over  all  the  earth;  that  day  God  will  be 
one  and  His  name  one.     (Zach.  XIV,  9.) 
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PROFESSION  OP  FAITH. 

I  here  make  solemn  profession  before  Thee,  0  God,  that  it  is  my 
sincere  belief  that  Thou,  the  Eternal  art  one,  and  only  one ;  that 
Thou  art  the  Infinite,  the  Creator;  that  Thou  art  the  Father  of  all 
men,  whom  thou  hast  created  in  Thine  image,  blessed  with  the  di- 
vine light  of  reason  and  ennobled  with  Conscience  and  Free  Will. 
Thus,  O  God,  bast  Thou  favored  man,  and  through  these  wondrous 
gifts  hast  Thou  made  him  able  to  triumph  over  sir!  and  yield  back 
his  immortal  spirit  unto  Thee  whenever  death  shall  call  it  hence. 
Thy  loving  kindness,  Thy  purity  anji  holiness  draw  us,  0  God,  in 
adoration  unto  Thee,  and  place  upon  us  the  restraints  of  morality. 

Thou  art  our  Father,  we  are  Thy  children,  and  every  one,  even 
the  humblest,  may  draw  near  to  Thee,  and  needs  no  other  mediation 
to  commune  with  Thee  but  the  promptings  of  the  heart  within,  and 
their  outward  expression  in  words  and  deeds  of  purity  and  good- 
ness. Yea,  even  the  sinner  can  find  atonement  if  he  return  to  Thee 
in  sincere  repentance.  Thou,  0  God,  hast  chosen  the  children  of 
Israel  for  great  tasks  and  responsibilities;  Thou  hast  let  Thy  will 
be  most  clearly  known  to  them,  and  hast  thus  consecrated  them  to 
become  Thy  Priest-people.  Through  them  shall  the  truth  of  Thee 
as  the  one  and  only  God,  be  spread  among  all  men. 

With  unwearied  endurance  shall  Israel  minister  by  precept  and 
example  unto  the  world,  in  the  effort  to  realize  his  ideal  of  a  Mes- 
sianic age,  when  the  belief  in  Thee,  O  Heavenly  Father,  shall  bind 
all  men  together  as  brothers,  and  engage  them  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
highest  good. 

In  this  sacred  task  I  yearn,  with  all  my  heart,  to  take  part,  unto  it 
I  dedicate  myself,  along  with  the  rest  of  Israel,  from  this  day  forth. 

To  the  end  of  my  life  I  shall  never  abandon  this  profession  of 
faith,  and  shall  never  tire  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  duties  which  it 
imposes  upon  me  towards  Thee,  O  God  ;  towards  Israel  and  all  my 
fellowmen. 

Therefore,  I  pray  Thee,  O  Heavenly  Father,  receive  graciously  my 
earnest  vow.  Aid  me  constantly  to  keep  my  faith,  so  that  I  may 
always  bear  this  ancient,  yet  eternally  new  covenant  as  a  seal  upon 
my  heart,  and  even  with  my  last  breath  exclaim :  "S'hmn  Israel 
Adonai  Elohenu  Adonai  Echod." 

"Hear,  0  Israel,  the  Lord  is  our  God,  the  Lord  is  One." 
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After  satisfactory  answers  have  been  made  to  these  questions  the 
Rabbi  shall,  with  such  words  of  admonition  and  welcome  as  he  may 
choose  to  use,  deliver  to  the  applicant  a  testimonial  according  to 
the  form  as  follows : 

To  All  to  Whom  These  Presents  May  Come,  Greeting: 

Be  it  known,  that  to  me a  Rabbi  ordained  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  usage  in  Israel,  came  personally 

of ,  State  of ,  and  asked  to  be  received 

into  the  faith  of  Israel.    Be  it  further  known  that  said 

affirmed  that  of  his  (her)  own  free  will  and  accord,  and  from  a  pure 
conviction  of  the  truths  of  Judaism,  he  (she)  has  been  prompted  to 
make  this  request. 

Be  it  further  known  that,  upon  examination,  said 

has  shown  that,  in  mind  and  heart,  he  (she)  is  duly  qualified  to 
enter  the  covenant  of  Israel,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  two  Rabbis, 
whose  signatures  are  hereunto  affixed  as  witnesses  he  (she)  has  an- 
swered satisfactorily  to  all  the  questions  that  have  been  propounded 
to  him  (her),  and  that,  before  the  same  witnesses,  he  (she)  has 
made  public  confession  of  the  faith  of  Israel. 

Therefore,  I, ,  acting  in  my  official  character  as 

a  Rabbi,  knowing  nothing  wherefore  I  should  not  give  my  consent 

to  the  admission  of        into  the  Jewish  Faith,  do  hereby, 

in  the  presence  of,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  two  Rabbis,  whose 
names  are  hereunto  appended,  admit  him  (her)  into  the  Covenant 
of  Israel,  and  he  (she)  shall  henceforth  be  recognized  as  of  our  own 
and  known  to  us  as  a  brother  (or  sister)  in  faith. 

Being  at  one  with  us  in  heart  and  soul,  in  hope  and  faith,  he 
(she)  is  henceforth  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  are 
accorded  to  us,  he  (she)  is  bound  to  fulfill  all  the  obligations  that 
rest  upon,  the  sons  (daughters)  of  Israel. 

May  the  Lord  God  bless  him  (her)  and  keep  him  (her)  in  the 
path  which  he  (she)  has  now  chosen  to  follow,  in  common  with  us. 
May  the  Lord  let  His  gracious  blessing  rest  upon  this  sacred  act, 
now  solemnly  concluded ;  may  the  Lord,  in  His  benign  mercy, 
cause  His  countenance  to  shine  upon  him  (her)  with  favor,  so  that. 
living  true  to  his  (her)  new  faith,  he  (she)  may  find  happiness  on 
earth  and  bliss  in  all  eternity,  to  which  we  all  say  Amen. 
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Done  at  State  of ,  on  the 

of ,  of  18 .    . ,  the  Hebrew  date  of .  .   . .   ,  Hebrew 

month  of     56  .    A.  M. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  as  Rabbi  of  Congregation 

of ,  and  signatures  of  witness  in  whose  presence 

this  act  is  done. 

•Signed  for  the  Committee  by, 

Henry  Berkowitz,  Chairman. 
Adolf  M.  Radin, 
I.  L.  Rypins, 

A.   GUTTMAN, 

T.  Schanfarber,  Secretary. 

The  report  was  received  and  taken  up  for  action. 

Dr.  Leucht  took  the  chair. 

Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  raised  an  objection  against  the  legality  of  the  whole 
report  as  being  contrary  to  the  New  York  resolutions  on  the  "  Recep- 
tion of  Proselytes ;"  his  second  point  of  objection  was  that "  one  Rabbi 
and  two  associates/'  does  not  necessarily  mean  two  associate  Rab- 
bis :  thirdly  he  contended  that  we  ought  not  define  general  doctrines 
in  specific  terms.  He  concluded  by  moving  to  strike  out  all  the ' 
matter  of  the  report  excepting  the  bare  formula. 

Remarks  on  the  report  were  made  by  Rabbi  A.  Friedman  and  Dr. 
Sonnenshein,  the  latter  holding  that  a  statement,  of  principles  was 
not  dogma  but  the  setting  forth  of  the  self-evident  facts  of  our  com- 
mon beliefs,  showing  at  the  same  time,  the  differential  genius  of 
Judaism  from  all  other  religions. 

Dr.  Hecht,  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  report  as  presented,  on 
the  ground  that  the  questions  and  formula  were  in  accord  with  the 
New  York  resolutions. 

Dr.  Sale,  opposed  the  making  a  show  in  public  of  one's  con- 
victions and  sacred  beliefs  and  moved  that  the  report  be  recom- 
mitted  and  presented  to  the  next  Conference,  when  remodelled  and 
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drawn  up  in  consonance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  New  York  Con- 
ference.   The  motion  was  seconded. 

Rabbi  Shulman,  favored  the  repjrt  on  the  ground  that  the  public 
ceremony  was  a  protection  of  the  honor  of  the  Jewish  Temple. 

Rabbi  I.  S.  Moses,  retorted  that  such  protection  was  not  necessary 
since  proselytes  when  received  are  received  into  the  community  of 
Israel. 

Rev.  J.  Feuerlicht,  of  Scranton,  advocated  the  agreement  on  prin- 
ciple as  being  a  preliminary  requisite  for  drawing  up  a  formula.  He 
favored  the  formula,  but  claimed  it  should  be  left  to  the  individual 
Rabbi  as  to  what  form  shall  be  used. 

Rabbi  Fred.  Cohen,  opposed  the  recommitment,  and  suggested 
that  the  committee  now  amend  its  report  and  submit  the  same  to 
the  present  Conference. 

Dr.  Wise  amended  the  motion  to  recommit,  to  the  effect  that  the 
report  shall  be  committed  to  the  incoming  Executive  Board  with 
full  power  to  act. 

This  was  seconded,  the  motion  as  amended  was  carried  and  the 
report  given  over  to  the  Executive  Board  with  the  suggestion  that 
its  report  on  the  u  Formula  for  Reception  of  Proselytes/*  be  printed 
in  the  ensuing  Year  Book. 

The  Executive  Board  agreed  upon  striking  out  "  The  Profession 
of  Faith  "  from  the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  allowed  the  pro- 
selyte to  make  such  profession  in  his  own  words,  which  contain  the 
original  resolutions  passed  in  the  Conference  at  New  York,  July  10, 
1892,  in  the  Year  Book  1892-93,  page  95,  which  contain  HTCD  ^IJJ  r\bx> 
not  contained  in  the  above  report,  which  has  only  JTD^D  VlJ?  rbsp 

In  the  "  Testimonial,"  the  words  "  with  the  sanction  of  the  two 
Rabbis  "  to  be  changed  thus, "  with  the  sanction  of  these,  my  worthy 
associates,"  as  they  need  not  be  ordained  Rabbis. 
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Dr.  Hecht,  by  permission  of  the  Conference,  proposed  Rabbi  A. 
H.  Messing,  of  St.  Louis,  for  membership,  who  was  unanimously 
elected  a  member  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

Rabbi  0.  J.  Cohen  then  presented  the  following  report  of  the 
Committee  to  which  was  referred  the  revised  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  for  completion : 

Milwaukee,  July  10, 1896. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis. 

Brethren  : — Your  Committee  appointed  to  consider  and  propose 
further  amendments  to  the  Constitution  offered  by  the  Constitution 
Committee,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following : 

I-     We  recommend  that  to  Section  4  of  Article  IV,  (referring  to 
dues  and  suspension  for  non-payment),  the  following  be  added: 
"  Notification  of  suspension  shall  be  sent  to  the  suspended  member 
by  the  Corresponding  Secretary." 

Section.  5.  "  In  exceptional  cases,  where  it  may  be  deemed 
proper,  the  Executive  Board  may  remit  some  or  all  of  the  dues 
of  a  member." 

II.  We  recommend  that  after  Article  IV,  another  article  be  in- 
serted, to  be  titled  " Expulsion"  and  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  1.  When  any  member  of  this  Conference,  by  public  or 
private  conduct  has  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  membership, 
the  Executive  Board  shall  make  thorough  investigation  of  the 
charges,  giving  the  accused  ample  opportunity  to  defend  himself, 
and  if  the  charges  are  proved  true  shall  expel  said  member  from 
the  Conference. 

Sec  2.  No  expulsion  shall  be  made  unless  eight  (8)  or  more 
members  of  the  Executive  Board  vote  for  the  same. 
Sec  3.  An  expelled  member  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Executive  Board  to  the  Conference  at 
its  regular  annual  meeting,  and  the  session  at  which  such  ap- 
peal is  heard,  shall  be  private. 

If  the  above  recommendation  is  adopted,  it  will  of  course  neces- 
sitate changing  the  numbers  of  all  subsequent  Articles,  increasing 
each  by  one. 
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III.  We  recommend  that  to  Part  2  of  Section  1  of  the  By-laws 
(naming  certain  duties  of  the  Treasurer),  the  following  be  added: 
"  No  moneys  of  the  Conference  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  Treasurer 
except  per  vouchers  drawn  by  the  Recording  Secretary  and  signed 
by  the  President." 

IV.  We  recommend  that  after  Part  3  of  Section  1  of  the  By-laws 
(referring  to  duties  of  thd  Executive  Board),  the  following  be  added 
and  numbered : 

Sec.  4.  Notice  of  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Board  and  of 
the  business  to  be  brought  up  at  such  meetings,  shall  be  sent  to 
all  members  of  the  Board,  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  meet- 
ings take  place;  and  every  member  of  the  Board  shall  have  the 
right  to  express  his  opinion  and  record  his  vote  by  corre- 
spondence. No  important  matter  shall  be  decided  in  the  Execu- 
tive Board  except  by  majority  vote  of  all  its  members  expressed 
either  in  person  or  in  writing.  Four  members  of  the  Executive 
Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  its  meetings. 
If  the  above  is  adopted,  the  part  of  Section  1  referring  to  vacan- 
cies will  have  to  be  numbered  5. 

Fraternally  and  respectfully  submitted, 

S.  Hecht, 
Oscar  J.  Cohen, 
I.  L.  Leucht, 

Committee. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  be  adopted,  and  the 
amendments  suggested  concurred  in.    Carried. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  "  Constitution  and  By-laws," 
as  submitted  by  the  Executive  Board,  with  all  amendments  added 
by  the  Conference,  be  adopted  as  a  whole.    Unanimously  carried. 

The  following  is  the  "  Constitution  and  By-laws  as  finally  adopted : 
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CotsfltMtiM  and  By -Urn  of  the  Central  Conference  of  flaerkan  RaMfe. 


CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE  I. 

NAME. 


This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OBJECT. 

The  objects  of  this  organization  shall  be,  to  foster  a  feeling  of 
association  and  brotherhood  among  the  Rabbis,  and  other  Jewish 
scholars  of  America,  to  advance  the  cause  of  Jewish  learning,  to 
encourage  all  efforts  towards  the  propagation  of  the  teachings  of 
Judaism,  and  to  make  provision  for  such  worthy  colleagues,  as  ow- 
ing to  advanced  age  or  other  cause,  are  prevented  from  following 
their  calling. 

ARTICLE  III. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Section  1.  All  active  and  retired  Rabbis  of  congregations,  and 
Professors  of  Rabbinical  Seminaries  shall  be  eligible  for  member- 
ship. All  applications  for  membership  shall  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Executive  Board. 

Sec.  2.  Honorary  members  may  be  elected  by  the  Conference 
when  unanimously  proposed  by  the  Executive  Board. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

DUES. 

Section  1.  The  annual  dues  of  members  shall  be  five  dollars,  pay- 
able at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year. 

Sec  2.  These  dues  shall  entitle  the  members  to  a  copy  of  all  pub- 
lications of  the  Association. 
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Sec.  3.  One  half  of  the  annual  dues  collected,  shall  be  paid  into  a 
fund  called  "  The  Relief  Fund  of  the  Conference/'  to  be  used  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Trustees  of  this  Fund  for  the  assistance  of  Rabbis 
or  their  families  in  need. 

Sec  4.  Any  member  in  arrears  for  two  years'  dues,  shall  be  sus- 
pended by  the  Executive  Board,  and  may  be  reinstated  at  any  future 
time  by  the  Executive  Board  upon  payment  of  all  arrears.  Notifi- 
cation of  suspension  shall  be  sent  to  the  suspended  member  by  the 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

Sec.  5.  In  exceptional  cases,  where  it  may  be  deemed  proper,  the 
Executive  Board  may  remit  some  or  all  the  dues  of  a  member. 

ARTICLE  V. 

EXPULSION. 

Section  1.  When  any  member  of  this  Conference,  by  public  or 
private  conduct,  has  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  membership,  the 
Executive  Board  shall  make  thorough  investigation  of  the  charges, 
giving  the  accused  ample  opportunity  to  defend  himself,  and  if  the 
charges  are  found  true,  shall  expel  said  member  from  the  Confer- 
ence. 

Sec.  2.  No  expulsion  shall  be  made  unless  eight  (8)  or  more 
members  of  the  Executive  Board  vote  for  the  same. 

Sec  3.  An  expelled  member  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  Executive  Board  to  the  Conference  at  its  regular 
annual  meeting,  and  the  session  at  which  such  appeal  is  heard  shall 
be  executive. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

OFFICERS. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Conference  shall  be  a  President,  two 
Vice-Presidents,  Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  who,  with  the  addition  of  five  executive  members  shall 
constitute  the* Executive  Board. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  three  Trustees  who  shall  have  charge  of  the 
moneys  in  the  "  Relief  Fund  of  the  Conference,"  and  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  same. 

Sec  3.  These  officers  shall  be  elected  annually  by  ballot,  and  shall 
hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  have  been  elected. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

MEETINGS. 

Section  1.  This  Association  shall  meet  annually  in  general  Con- 
ference in  the  month  of  July,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  previous 
Conference  or  its  Executive  Board  shall  decide. 

Sec.  2.  Notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  each  annual  meeting  shall 
be  mailed  to  all  members,  at  least  four  weeks  in  advance. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Section  1.  Amendments  to  this  Constitution  shall  be  submitted 
in  writing  to  be  presented  before  the  Convention  in  one  year  and  acted 
upon  at  the  next  Annual  Convention. 

Sec.  2.  The  Executive  Board  shall  give  notice  of  proposed  amend- 
ments to  each  member  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  annual 
meeting. 

Sec  3.  A  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual 
meeting  shall  be  necessary  to  adopt  any  such  proposed  amendment. 

BY-LAWS. 

ARTICLE  I.      ' 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Conference  shall  perform  the  duties 
usually  incumbent  upon  such  officers.  They  shall  submit  annually 
to  the  Conference,  a  report  in  writing,  of  their  official  transactions 
in  the  past  year. 

Sec  2.  The  Treasurer  and  Trustees  of  the  Relief  Fund  shall  give 
bonds  in  such  sums  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Board. 
No  moneys  of  the  Conference  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  Treasurer 
except  per  vouchers  drawn  by  the  Recording  Secretary  and  signed 
by  the  President. 

Sec.  3.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Board  : 

a.  To  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Conference  during  adjourn- 
ment. 

b.  To  arrange  a  specified  program  for  the  work  of  each  meeting 
and  to  send  the  same  to  each  member  of  the  Conference,  at  least 
four  weeks  in  advance  of  the  annual  meeting. 
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c.  To  publish  in  pamphlet  form,  and  in  time  for  distribution  at 
the  annual  meeting  a  Year  Book,  containing  a  full  report  of  the 
transactions  of  the  preceding  meeting,  together  with  papers  read 
and  addresses  made  or  abstracts  of  the  same. 

Sec.  4.  Notice  of  meetings  of  the  Executive  Board  and  of  the  bus- 
iness to  be  brought  up  at  such  meetings,  shall  be  sent  to  all  members 
of  the  Board,  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  meetings  take  place,  and 
every  member  of  the  Board  shall  have  the  right  to  express  his 
opinion  and  record  his  vote  by  correspondence.  No  important 
matter  shall  be  decided  in  the  Executive  Board  except  by  majority 
vote  of  all  its  members,  expressed  either  in  person  or  in  writing. 
Four  members  of  the  Executive  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  5.  Vacancies  occuring  in  the  Board  after  adjournment  of  the 
Conference,  shall  be  filled  by  the  Board  for  the  unexpired  term  un- 
til the  next  election. 

ARTICLE  II. 

8TANDING  COMMITTEES. 

The  President .  shall  at  the  opening  of  each  Conference  appoint 
the  following  standing  committees : 

a.  Committee  on  Resolutions,  consisting  of  three  members. 

b.  Committee  on  President's  Report,  consisting  of  three  members. 

c.  Committee  on  Finance,  consisting  of  three  members. 

d.  Committee  on  Publication,  consisting  of  five  members. 

ARTICLE  III. 

DUTIES  OF  COMMITTEES. 

Section  1.  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  shall  take  charge  of  all 
resolutions  offered  at  the  meeting,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  and 
report  upon  same  before  final  adjournment. 

Sec  2.  The  Committee  on  President's  Report  shall  take  charge  of 
the  same  and  shall  report  on  any  suggestions  or  recommendations 
contained  therein. 

Sec  3.  The  Committee  on  Finance  shall  examine  the  Treasurer's 
report  and  the  financial  report  of  all  committees  handling  moneys 
of  and  by  authority  of  the  Conference,  and  shall  report  thereon. 

Sec  4.  The  Committee  on  Publication  shall  have  charge  of  all 
publications  of  the  Conference  authorized  by  the  Executive  Board 
excepting  the  Year  Book.    It  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Executive 
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Board  whenever  requested  to  do  so.  One-half  of  the  net  profits  ac- 
cruing from  all  publications  of  the  Conference,  authorized  by  the 
Executive  Board,  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Relief  Fund. 

ARTICLE  V. 

QUORUM. 

Twenty-one  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Conference  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS   FOR  ANNUAL  MEETINGS. 

1.  Roll  Call. 

2.  Secretary's  Report  of  the  transactions  of  the  Executive  Board, 
including  the  full  proceedings  of  its  last  meeting. 

3.  Program  of  business  for  the  daily  sessions. 

4.  Appointment  of  Standing  Committees. 

5.  Report  of  President. 

6.  Reports  of  other  officers. 

7.  Offering  of  Resolutions. 

8.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

9.  Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

10.  Reading  of  Papers. 

11.  Unfinished  Business. 

12.  New  Business. 

13.  Election  of  Officers. 

14.  Sketch  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Conference. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These  By-laws  may  be  amended  or  altered  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  members  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  Conference. 

The  report  and  supplementary  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee 
to  which  was  referred  the  annual  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Pub- 
lication Committee  was  next  presented  and  read  by  Rabbi  0.  J. 
Cohen. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  taken  up  seriatim. 
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Deliberation  on  the  report  resulted  in  the  following  action : 

The  recommendation  with  reference  to  notification  of  suspended 
members  was  adopted. 

The  proceedings  were  here  interrupted  to  listen  to  Mr.  Hauser, 
who  presented  souvenirs  from  the  Platz  Brewing  Company,  to  every 
member  of  the  Conference.  In  appreciation  of  this  kindness 
the  Conference  extended  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Messrs.  Platz  & 
Company  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Hauser  for  kindly  remembering  the 
Rabbis. 

Order  of  business  resumed. 

In  reassisting  indigent  Rabbis,  an  amendment  was  moved  "  that 
any  deserving  and  properly  qualified  Rabbi,  who  has  been  in  service 
in  America  at  least  five  years,  or  his  family,  may  be  a  beneficiary  ot 
the  Relief  Fund,  within  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Relief 
Fund.    Amendment  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  supplementary  report,  i.  e.  the  report  on  the  report  of  the 
Publication  Committee,  is  taken  up  seriatim: 

As  to  the  expert's  fees  it  was  resolved  that  it  be  paid  by  the  Publi- 
cation Committee. 

The  recommendation  to  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Publica- 
tion Committee,  and  especially  to  the  Chairman,  I.  S.  Moses,  was 
heartily  endorsed. 

The  recommendation  regarding  commission  to  be  paid  was 
amended  so  as  to  read  :  "  the  agent  who  handles  the  publications," 
and  was  so  adopted. 

The  recommendation  concerning  transfers  of  moneys  of  Publica- 
tion Committee  to  Relief  Fund  was  concurred  in. 

Rabbi  Stolz  moved  the  following  amendment  to  be  inserted  in  the 
supplementary  report :     "  We  finally  recommend  that  the  Book 
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Agent  of  the  Conference  or  any  other  persons  handling  the  moneys 
of  the  Conference  shall  give  bond  in  such  amount  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Executive  Board.    Carried. 

On  motion  the  report  and  supplementary  report  as  amended  were 
adopted  as  whole. 

Subjoined  are  the  reports : 

Report  of  Auditing  Craniittee. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  10, 1896. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Robbie: 

Brethren  : — Your  Committee  appointed  to  audit  the  books  and 
accounts  of  the  Treasurer  and  review  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Conference,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  book  of  the  Treasurer  and  find  it 
kept  in  a  neat,  exact  and  business-like  manner,  and  find  the  services 
of  our  present  Treasurer,  Dr.  Hecht,  so  efficiently  rendered  in  all 
respects  that  we  feel  impelled  to  recommend  to  this  Conference  to 
re-elect  him  to  the  office  for  the  coming  year. 

In  reviewing  the  accounts  presented  in  the  Treasurer's  Report,  we 
find 

There  was  a  balance  on  hand  last  July  of.  $   866  95 

Dues  received  from  members  during  the  year 465  00 

Interest  received  on  investments 42  87 

Total 11,374  82 

Disbursements  were  made  by  the  Treasurer  as  follows : 

For  Printing * $   215  56 

For  Stenographer's  service  at  Rochester 95  25 

For  Postage,  Stationery  and  sundry  expenses ...       27  91 

Total  expenses  of  the  Conference  for  last  year $  338  72 

Invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  Relief  Fund 500  00 

Balance  in  hand  of  the  Treasurer        536  10 

Total $1 ,374  82 
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In  regard  to  receipts  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
income  during  the  last  year  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year  by 
nearly  $300.00.  Under  the  head  of  disbursements  we  wish  to  ani- 
madvert upon  the  item  of  $95.25  for  stenographer's  services  as  an 
exorbitant  expenditure  for  services  of  little  necessity  and  practical 
value  to  the  Conference,  and  recommend  that  in  future  as  at  the 
present  session,  we  dispense  with  stenographers  and  rely  for  reports 
of  proceedings  upon  the  services  of  our  Secretaries,  who  are  emi- 
nently capable  of  performing  the  work. 

In  the  Treasurer's  Report,  statement  is  made  that  27  members  of 
the  Conference  are  in  arrears  to  the  amount  of  two  and  more  years' 
dues.  We  recommend  that  the  section  of  the  Constitution  referring 
to  suspensions,  which  is  in  keeping  with  a  Resolution  adopted  by 
the  Conference  at  its  session  in  Atlantic  City  two  years  ago,  be  at 
once  enforced. 

For  the  proper  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Conference  we 
recommend  that  the  Resolution  adopted  at  the  session  of  1894,  pro- 
viding that  "  No  money  of  the  Conference  shall  be  paid  out  by  the 
Treasurer  except  per  vouchers  drawn  by  the  Recording  Secretary 
and  signed  by  the  President,"  be  embodied  in  the  Constitution  and 
strictly  enforced. 

We  call  attention  further,  to  the  fact  that  the  Treasurer's  state- 
ment of  the  Indigent  Ministers'  Relief  Fund  does  not  show  that  the 
requirements  of  the  Constitution  have  been  complied  with.  To  se- 
cure this  end,  therefore,  we  recommend  that  the  mortgage  for  five 
hundred  dollars  ($500.00),  which  we  assume  to  be  the  result  of  pre- 
vious years'  accumulation  to  the  fund,  and  the  balance  of  interest 
money  credited  to  the  fund  by  the  Treasurer's  Report,  namely  $29.90 
be  forthwith  delivered  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  said  fund ; 
and  that  in  addition  the  sum  of  $237.50,  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  total  dues  collected  during  the  last  year  be  likewise  paid 
by  the  Treasurer  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Relief  Fund. 
This  will  make  a  total  of  $767.40  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  for 
the  purposes  designated. 

For  the  further  accumulation  and  administration  of  said  fund,  we 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following : 

First.  On  the  first  of  January  and  the  first  of  July  of  each  year 
the  Treasurer  shall  pay  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  the  In- 
digent Ministers'  Relief  Fund,  one-half  of  the  moneys  received  by 
him  as  dues  from  members  to  date.    On  the  1st  of  July  in  each  year 
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the  Chairman  of  the  Publication  Committee  shall  pay  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Trustees  of  the  Relief  Fund  one-half  of  the  net  profits 
derived  from  the  sale  of  publications  of  the  Conference  during  the 
preceding  year. 

Second.  Of  all  moneys  received  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
resolution,  only  one-fourth  (±)  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trus- 
tees, to  disburse  for  the  purposes  of  the  fund,  as  designated  by  the 
Constitution.  The  remaining  three-fourths  (f )  shall  be  invested  by 
the  Trustees  as  a  permanent  fund,  and  the  interest  accruing  there- 
from shall  again  be  invested,  so  that  neither  principal  nor  interest 
shall  be  drawn  upon,  until  the  fund  reaches  the  sum  of  five  thous- 
and dollars  ($5,000.00),  after  which  time  the  interest  alone  of  the 
permanent  fund  shall  be  used. 

Third.  Any  deserving  and  properly  qualified  Rabbi  who  has  been 
in  active  service  in  this  country  at  least  for  a  term  of  five  years,  or 
his  family,  may  be  made  beneficiaries  of  the  Relief  Fund,  within 
the  discretion  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Relief  Fund,  to  the  amount 
decided  by  the  Trustees. 

Fourth.  The  Trustees  of  the  Relief  Fund  shall  make  report  of 
the  moneys  received  and  disbursed  by  them,  and  of  the  status  of  the 
fund  in  their  hands,  to  the  Conference  at  each  annual  session. 

Respectfully  and  fraternally  submitted, 

Oscar  J.  Cohen,  Chairman, 
Adolf  Guttmacher, 
I.  L.  Leucht. 

Auditing  Committee. 

Supplemental  Report  of  tftt  Auditing  Committee. 


In  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Publication  Committee  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  Auditing  Committee  we  beg  leave  to  present 
the  report  of  the  expert  accountant  and  attach  the  same  as  part  of 
this  our  report.  We  are  pleased  to  note  from  the  expert  accountant's 
report  that  the  books  of  the  Publication  Committee  have  been  kept 
in  an  exact  and  accurate  manner,  and  that  the  financial  statement 
of  the  Publication  Committee  in  its  report  is  verified  in  every  detail. 
We  recommend  that  the  thanks  of  this  Conference  be  expressed  to 
Mr.  A.  Guttenstein,  of  Milwaukee,  for  his  efficient  assistance,  and 
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that  his  bill  of  $25.00  for  services,  a  very  moderate  remuneration 
for  the  value  and  amount  of  labor  rendered,  be  paid  by  the  Publi- 
cation Committee. 

We  recommend  further  that  the  thanks  of  this  Conference  be  cor- 
dially and  unequivocally  expressed  to  the  meml>ers  of  the  Publica- 
tion Committee,  and  especially  to  its  Chairman,  Rev.  I.  S.  Moses,  of 
Chicago,  for  their  arduous  and  indefatigable  labors  in  connection 
with  the  noble  work  in  which  they  have  been  engaged.  None  of  us 
realize  the  amount  of  time,  thought,  trouble  and  personal  sacrifice 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  and  more  especially  its  Chairman, 
have  given  to  this  undertaking,  which  more  than  anything  else  has 
redounded  to  the  honor  of  the  Conference  and  has  been  credited  to 
*  this  body  as  its  grandest  contribution  to  American  Judaism.  Our 
sincere  gratitude  and  appreciation  are  due  to  those  who  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  labor. 

We  must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  decision  of  this  Con- 
ference to  give  to  Dr.  Moses  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  accruing 
from  the  sale  of  the  Prayer  Books  has  not  been  carried  out.  Al- 
though the  item  of  $500.00  is  made  as  paid  to  him,  much  more 
is  still  due  him,  much  more  in  fact  than  the  cash  in  the  hands  of 
the  Committee  would  enable  us  to  pay  him.  The  condition  that 
out  of  tie  twenty  per  cent,  commission  Dr.  Moses  should  pay  all 
costs  of  handling  the  Prayer  Books  is  both  indefinite  and  difficult 
of  adjustment.  We  recommend  therefore  that  the  Executive  Board 
be  empowered  to  consider  and  determine  how  much  is  now  due  to 
Dr.  Moses,  according  to  the  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Conference, 
and  to  pay  over  the  same  to  him  as  soon  as  possible.  We  recom- 
mend further  that  from  this  date  forward  the  Publication  Committee 
shall  bear  all  expenses  of  publishing  and  handling  books,  and  that 
a  smaller  commission,  to  be  determined  by  the  Conference  be  paid 
to  the  agent  who  handles  the  publications  unconditionally. 

Prom  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  we  notice 
further  that  no  payments  have  been  made  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Indigent  Ministers'  Relief  Fund,  in  accordance  with  the  Resolution 
of  this  Conference  that  half  of  the  profits  accruing  from  the  sale  of 
the  Prayer  Books  shall  be  paid  into  that  fund.  But  we  recognize 
that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  the  Committee  to  make  any 
such  payments.  Such  payments  can  be  made  only  from  net  profits 
remaining  after  all  necessary  expenses  have  been  paid  and  then  only 
from  cash  in  hand  and  not  from  other  assets  such  as  bills  due.    Ow- 
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ing  to  the  enormous  expenses  incurred  as  preliminaries  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Prayer  Book  and  by  the  recall  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  same,  it  took  a  large  number  of  sales  to  liquidate  the  indebtedness 
resting  upon  the  Committee  at  the  very  beginning.  These  together 
with  the  regular  expenses  of  publication  have  counterbalanced  most 
of  the  receipts.  It  is  true  that  part  of  the  receipts  were  directed  by 
the  Committee  to  the  publication  of  the  Sermon  Book ;  but  these 
were  the  only  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  for  work 
which  it  was  instructed  by  the  Conference  to  perform.  When  some- 
thing is  realized  from  the  sale  of  these  Sermon  Books,  and  the  large 
amount  due  for  the  Prayer  Books  is  paid  to  the  Committee,  it  can 
make  such  contribution  to  the  Relief  Fund  as  is  required  by  Reso- 
lution of  the  Conference.  We  recommend  that  for  the  present  no 
money  be  taken  from  the  Publication  Committee  to  be  added  to  the 
Relief  Fund ;  but  that  on  July  1st  of  next  year  the  Resolutions 
governing  the  administration  of  the  Relief  Fund  as  suggested  in  the 
main  Report  of  this  Committee  be  complied  with. 

We  finally  recommend  that  the  Book  Agent  of  the  Conference  or 
any  other  persons  handling  the  moneys  of  the  Conference  shall  give 
bond  in  such  amount  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Board. 

Respectfully  and  fraternally  submitted, 

Oscar  J.  Cohen, 
Chairman  of  Auditing  Committee. 

Statement  of  Publishing  Committee,  Central  Conference  American  Rabbis. 

AS    EXAMINED   BY   EXPERT   ACCOUNTANT. 


July  1,  1896. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Sale  of  Book $  22,095  51 

Less  Open  Accounts  Receivable,.       1,960  70  $  20,134  80 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Preliminary  Debts. 

Germania  Publishing  Co $  1,861  32 

Rev.  Gottheil 567  14 

Books  Exchanged 2,322  00  $  4,750  46 
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Actual  Debts,  Cost  of  Production. 

Paper $  2,486  08 

Composition  and  Printing 3,705  20 

Binding         7,503  54 

Sundry  Expense  for  Production, 

See  Ledger,  page  151 202  77 

Embossing  and  Copyright 50  00  $13,947  59 

Postage  and  Stamps 84  50 

Sundry  Expense,  Printing,  etc., 

Office 77  14 

Advertising 42  42 

Insurance 23  60 

Clerk  Hire  1 185  00 

Office  Rent 14  00 

Cartage,  Express  and  Freight 30  67 

Interest 78  73 

Twine  and  Cordage 4  33 

Commission  on  Sales,  Dr.  Moses.  500  00 
Account  to  Jewish  Book  Concern 

to  Profit  and  Loss 135  66 

$19,874  10 
Less. 

Due  Bradner,  Smith  &  Co $1  40 

Due  Brock  &  Rankin 72  23         $73  63  $19,800  47 

Balance  on  Hand . 

as  per  Cash  Book,  page  60,  $    334  33 

PROFIT   AND   LOSS   ACCOUNT. 

Received  from  Sale  of  Books $22,095  51 

Inventory  of  Books  on  Hand. 

Vol.1,  1,213,  Copies,  Cloth   $1  00  $1,213  00 

920       "      Leather  1  50  1,380  00 

323       "      Morocco  2  00  646  00 

130       "      Extra      2  50  325  00 
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Vol.  2,  1,294  Copies,  Cloth     $1  00 
2,297       "      Leather  1  50 
885       "      Morocco  2  00 
397       "      Extra      2  50 
Pamphlets  of  Weekly   Ser- 
vices, 66  doz.  @  3  00 


$1,294  00 

3,445  50 

1,770  00 

992 '50 

198  00 


Less  40% 

Sermons,  490  Copies  at  cost.    . . . 
Sermons,  1,510  Copies  unbound, 
at  cost  

Germania  Publishing  Co   

Rev.  Gottheil    .        

Books  Exchanged 

Paper 

Composition  and  Printing 

Binding  

Sundry  Expense  for  Production 

see  Ledger,  page  151 

Embossing  and  Copyright 

Postage  and  Stamps 

Sundry  Expenses,  Printing,  etc., 

Office 

Advertising  

Insurance 

Clerk  Hire  

Office  Rent 

Cartage,  Express  and  Freight.. . . 

Interest 

Twine  and  Cordage  

Commission  on  Sales,  Dr.  Moses. . 

Gain 

Less  Account  of  Jewish  Book  Con- 
cern, worthless 

Net  Gain  


$  11,264  00 

4,505  60  $  6,758  40 


43         210  70 


26         392  60  $29,457  21 


1   1,861  32 

567  14 

• 

2,322  00 

2,486  08 

3,705  20 

7,503  54 

202  77 

50  00 

84  50 

77  14 

42  42 

23  60 

185  00 

14  00 

30  67 

78  73 

4  33 

500  00 

19,738  44 

$  9,718  77 

135  G6 

9,583  11 
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resources. 


Cash  on  Hand  per  Cash  Book. . .  $  1,011  48 

Cost  of  Mourners'  Services  86  00 

Cost  of  Sermon  Book ....  591  15         677  15 


Cash  on  Hand  per  Cash  Book, 

page60 334  33     $  334  33 

Open    Accounts,  Receivable    for 

Schedule 1,960  71 

Prayer  Books,  Vol.  I  and  Vol.  II.  6,639  60 

Mourners'  Service 118  80 

Sermon  Book  at  cost,  bound  . . .  210  70 

Sermon  Book  at  cost,  unbound  .  392  60    $9,656  74 


LIABILITIES. 


Due  Bradner  Smith  &  Co $  1  40 

Due  Brock  &  Rankin 72  23  73  63 


Net  Worth,  July  1, 1896.  .  $  9,583  11 

Milwaukee,  July  10, 1896. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  examined  the  books  of  the  above 
Committee,  audited  the  accounts  and  vouchers  and  find  same  cor- 
rect, of  which  the  above  is  a  true  abstract  and  report. 

A.   GUTTENBTBIN, 

Expert  Accountant. 

Vice-President  Dr.  I.  L.  Leucht  commented  adversely  on  the  action 
of  the  Publication  Committee  in  paying  a  certain  claim  without  the 
consent  and  knowledge  of  the  Executives. 

The  Conference  sustained  him  in  this  criticism. 

The  Convention  was  then  adjourned  till  3  o'clock. 
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FRIDAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION,  3  O'CLOCK. 

The  last  business  session  of  the  Conference  was  opened  at  3 
o'clock  P.  M. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the  offering  of  resolutions. 

The  following  resolution  was  first  presented : 

Milwaukee,  July  10, 1896. 

Centred  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  : 

Gentlemen  : — In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  colonies  of  Jew- 
ish students  at  many  of  our  great  universities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  undersigned  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  this  Conference  ap- 
point a  Committee  to  devise  ways  and  means  by  which  these  stu- 
dents may  be  given  that  attention  through  lectures,  and  if  possible 
through  occasional  services,  which  this  very  promising  nucleus  of 
the  New  Judaism  amply  deserves.  This  Committee  shall  supply  to 
each  contingent  of  Jewish  students  at  the  various  institutions,  lect- 
ures on  Jewish  history  and  Jewish  literature,  either  in  the  form  of 
extension  courses  or  by  occasional  assignments  to  capable  and  rep- 
resentative Jewish  scholars. 

Respectfully, 

Louis  Grossman, 
Samuel  Schulman, 
Emil  G.  Hirsch. 

The  Conference  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  carry  out  the  suggestions 
of  the  resolution  and  voted  to  non-concur. 

The  Secretary  read  the  next  resolution  as  regards  ministers  ap- 
plying for  pulpits  before  officially  declared  vacant.  This  resolution 
was  declared  unnecessary  as  a  similar  one  regulating  ministerial 
courtesies  was  on  record  in  the  proceedings  of  the  New  York  Con- 
ference. 

A  letter  expressing  the  regret  of  Dr.  I.  Aaron,  of  Buffalo,  at  his 
being  called  home,  was  read  by  the  Secretary  and  his  absence  was 
excused  by  the  Conference. 
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Invitations  for  the  next  annual  Conference  were  now  presented. 

The  Invitation  of  the  Tennessee  Exposition  Commissioners,  ask- 
ing the  Conference  to  meet  in  Nashville  was  respectfully  declined. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  B.  A.  Boas,  President  of 
Temple  Emanuel,  Montreal,  Canada,  inviting  to  hold  the  next  Con- 
ference in  that  city.  The  claims  of  Montreal  were  strongly  urged 
by  Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi,  but  the  Conference  could  not  determine 
upon  accepting  the  invitation,  and  decided  to  refer  the  matter  of  the 
next  Convention  City  to  the  incoming  Executive  Board. 

The  Committee  to  which  was  referred  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Union  Hymnal,  presented  its  report  which  was  read  bj 
Dr.  I.  L.  Leucht,  as  follows : 

Milwaukee,  July  10, 1896. 

To  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

Gentlemen: — Your  Committee  charged  with  examining  the  col 
lection  of  hymns  made  by  the  Hymn-Book  Committee,  which  col- 
lection was  revised  by  Rev.  Dr.  G.  Gottheil,  and  set  to  music  by  the 
Society  of  American  Cantors,  begs  leave  to  report  as  follows : 

We  recommend  that  the  collection  of  Hymns  made  by  the  Hymn- 
Book  Committee  and  revised  by  Dr.  Gottheil,  be  turned  over  to  an 
Editorial  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  final  revision. 

We  further  recommend  that  after  the  said  committee  shall  have 
agreed  upon  the  texts  of  the  Hymns,  the  same  be  given  over  to  the 
Society  of  American  Cantors  to  be  set  to  suitable  music.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  Society  of  American  Cantors  be  permitted  to  print 
such  hymns  under  the  name  and  title  of"  Union  Hymnal,"  edited 
by  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  and  that  this  hymnal 
be  recommended  to  American  Jewish  Congregations ;  and  we  further 
recommend  that  as  soon  as  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  is  able  to  refund  the  Society  of  American  Cantors  the 
moneys  expended  for  the  production  of  the  hymnal  and  all  expenses 
incurred  in  its  distribution,  the  same  shall  become  the  property 
(plates  and  stock  on  hand,  and  all  proceeds  from  the  eventual  sale 
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of  the  books)  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis.  The 
revised  manuscripts  shall  be  returned  to  the  S.  A.  C,  by  December 
1,  1896. 

I.  L.  Leucht, 
Samuel  Shulman, 
Fred.  Cohen. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  be  adopted  with  in- 
struction to  the  revising  Editorial  Committee  to  return  the  manu- 
scripts to  the  Society  of  American  Cantors  by  the  first  of  December, 
1896. 

Rabbi  Stolz,  amended  that  the  text  of  both  music  and  hymns  be 
referred  to  an  Editorial  Committee,  but  the  amendment  was  lost. 

The  original  motion  was  then  put  and  carried. 

Dr.  Grossman  and  Rabbi  Shulman  asked  for  a  reconsideration  of 
the  resolution  referring  to  Jewish  Students  in  American  Uni- 
versities. 

This  being  done,  it  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the 
resolution  be  endorsed  and  that  the  signers  thereof  be  constituted 
a  committee  to  report  to  the  Executive  Board  at  their  earliest  con- 
venience, a  plan  for  carrying  out  the  suggestions  of  the  resolution. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  presented  its  report  through  its 
chairman,  Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received. 

The  Conference  then  went  into  the  Election  of  Officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Board  for  the  ensuing  year,  July  1896-1897, 
which  resulted  as  follows : 

President,  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  Cincinnati. 

First  Vice-President,  Dr.  I.  L.  Leucht,  New  Orleans. 

Second  Vice-President,  Rabbi  Wm.  Rosenau,  Baltimore. 
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Recording  Secretary,  Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi,  Cincinnati. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Prof.  Dr.  M.  Mielziner,  Cincinnati. 
Treasurer,  Dr.  8.  Hecht,  Milwaukee. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

Dr.  S.  Sale,  St.  Louis. 

Dr.  E.  6.  Hirsch,  Chicago. 

Rabbi  J.  Stolz,  Chicago. 

Rabbi  S.  Shulman,  Kansas  City. 

Dr.  L.  Grossman,  Detroit. 

TRUSTEES  OF    RABBIS'   RELIEF   FUND. 

Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  Dr.  David  Philipson, 

Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi. 

« 

It  was  resolved  that  the  election  of  the  Book  Agent  of  the  Con- 
ference be  left  to  the  Executive  Board. 

President  Wise,  announced  the  following  appointments : 

PUBLICATION  COMMITTEE. 

Rabbis  J.  Stolz,  B.  Felsenthal,  I.  L.  Leucht, 

D.  Phillipson,  S.  Hecht. 

EDITORIAL   COMMiTTEE. 

Rabbis  Charles  S.  Levi,      S.  Shulman,  S.  Sale, 

M.  Margolis,  L.  Grossman. 

To  revise  the  texts  for  the  Union  Hymnal. 

The  following  resolution  was  presented  and  unanimously  en- 
dorsed : 

Resolved,  That  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  sym- 
pathize with  the  efforts  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations, to  further  circuit  preaching  and  herewith  express  their 
willingness  collectively  and  individually,  to  co-operate  with  that 
body  in  the  practical  execution  of  the  plans  adopted  by  the  National 
Committee  on  Circuit  Preaching. 

Joseph  Stolz, 
Oscar  J.  Cohen. 
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The  Secretary  announced  that  Conference  services  will  be  held  at 
Temple  B'nai  Jeshurun,  Friday  Evening  at  8  o'clock,  and  at  Tem- 
ple Emanuel,  Saturday  Morning  at  10  o'clock ;  that  the  Conference 
Lecture  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  L.  Grossman  at  the  evening  service, 
and  the  Conference  Sermon  by  Dr.  S.  Sale  at  the  morning  service. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  was  announced  for  Saturday 
Afternoon,  at  3  o'clock,  at  the  Pfister  Hotel. 

Rev.  L.  Wintner  closed  the  session  with  prayer. 


SABBATH  EVE  CONFERENCE  SERVICES. 

B'nai  Jeshurun  Temple,  8  p.  m.) 
Milwaukee,  July  10,  1896.) 

The  members  of  the  Conference  assembled  for  Sabbath  Evening 
Services  in  Temple  B'nai  Jeshurun  of  which  Rev.  V.  Caro  is  Rabbi. 

After  a  hymn  by  the  Choir,  Rev.  L.  Weiss  delivered  the  opening 
prayer. 

Cantor  Rev.  A.  Kaiser,  assisted  by  a  double  quartette,  chanted  the 
musical  service. 

Rev.  V.  Caro  and  Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi  read  the  English  pray- 
ers. 

Dr.  L.  Grossman  delivered  the  Conference  Lecture.    His  subject 
was,  "  Method  in  the  Pulpit." 

After  the  sermon  the  following  resolutions  of  thanks  adopted  by 
the  Conference  were  read  by  the  Secretary : 
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Report  of  Cottttimt  <m  Rooltttots. 


Milwaukee,  July  10, 1896. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis: 
Gentlemen: — Your  Committee  charged  with  the  agreeable  task 
of  giving  expression  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis  at  the  conclusion  of  this  its  Seventh  Annual  Con- 
vention beg  leave  to  submit  the  following : 

The  Seventh  Annual  Gathering  of  the  Teachers  and  Leaders  of 
American  Judaism,  held  at  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  has  been  char- 
acterized by  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  cordiality,  and  by  results  so 
gratifying  as  to  make  it  rank  with  the  most  successful  meetings  of 
this  body,  and  to  form  a  strong  link  in  the  steadily  growing  chain 
of  our  fraternal  re-unions. 

The  agencies  favorable  to  the  production  of  such  gratifying  re- 
sults were,  not  only  the  efficiency  and  zeal  of  the  officers  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  members,  but  also  the  friendship  and  hospitality 
which  the  good  people  of  Milwaukee  evinced  towards  us  daring  our 
stay  in  their  city. 

We  therefore  desire  to  bear  grateful  testimony  to  the  large- 
heartedness  of  Congregations  Emanuel  and  B'nai  Jeshurun,  their 
honored  ministers,  Dr.  S.  Hecht  and  Rabbi  V.  Caro,  and  their  faith- 
ful presidents  Messrs.  Max  Landauer  and  L.  H.  Heller. 

We  feel  under  obligations  to  them  for  having  placed  their  beauti- 
ful Temples  at  our  disposal  and  we  acknowledge  with  heartfelt  ap- 
preciation the  many  marks  of  attention,  courtesy  and  hospitality  the 
members  have  shown  towards  the  delegates  and  their  wives. 

We  also  appreciate  the  kindly  offices  of  Mr.  Frank  Katzenstein, 
local  representative  of  the  American  Israelite,  and  the  valuable 
reports  contained  in  the  Sentinel,  Herald,  Evening  Wisconsin,  Journal 
and  Daily  News. 

Our  thanks  are  also  heartily  extended  to  the  Phoenix  and  Stand- 
ard clubs  for  having  tendered  us  the  hospitality  of  their  homes. 

With  earnest  good  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee, 
her  people,  institutions  and  noble  enterprises,  with  prayers  for  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  her  religious  institutions,  we  return  to  our 
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homes  to  cherish  the  pleasant  memories  of  the  Seventh  Annual 
Conference,  held  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  July  7-11,  1896. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Committee. 

President,  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  then  spoke,  congratulating  the  Confer- 
ence upon  the  work  accomplished,  and  the  American  Rabbinate 
upon  their  sacrifices  for  American  Israel. 

Dr.  I.  L.  Leucht,  on  behalf  of  the  members,  responded  with  a 
beautiful  flowery  tribute  of  sentiment  and  love,  which  he  said  the 
Conference  will  ever  pay  to  its  honorable  President,  for  the  justice 
and  lofty  principles  displayed  in  guiding  the  deliberations  of  the 
Conference. 

Dr.  Sonnenshein  delivered  the  closing  prayer  and  benediction. 


SABBATH  MORNING  CONFERENCE  SERVICES. 

Temple  Emanuel,  10  a.  m.,) 
Wilwaukee,  July  11,  1896.     J 

The  Sabbath  Morning  Services  of  the  Conference  were  held  in 
Temple  Emanuel,  of  which  Dr.  S.  Hecht  is  Rabbi. 

The  services  were  conducted  by  Dr.  S.  Hecht  and  Rabbi  Shulman, 
assisted  by  the  Temple  Choir. 

The  Union  Prayer  Book  was  used. 
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Dr.  S.  Sale  preached  the  Sermon  on  "  The  Need  of  Dogma  in  Ju- 
daism." 

Dr.  I.  S.  Wise  closed  the  services  with  prayer  and  declared  the 
Seventh  Annual  Conference  adjourned, 


CHARLES  S.  LEVI, 
Recording  Secretary. 


H.  VELD, 

Assistant  Recording  Secretary. 
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[Al'PKNblX   A  ] 

©ur  Shifting  Httltubes, 


Dr.  I.  Aaron,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


If  we  are  to  believe  much  that  is  written,  Judaism  in  the  new 
world  is  possessed  of  the  ability  to  emancipate  itself  entirely  from 
old  world  conditions ;  that  the  pure  and  fresh  intellectual  atmos- 
phere which  prevades  the  life  of  these  occidental  shores  effectually 
dissipates  the  dark  obscuring  clouds,  which  in  eager  tumult,  pur- 
sued Israel  on  his  pilgrimage  to  this  land  of  liberty.  Just  a  meager 
appreciation  however  of  the  insistance,  the  pertinacity  of  hereditary 
spiritual  states,  so  conspicuous  in  the  story  of  Israel's  centuries, 
must  destroy  all  confidence  in  such  a  presumption.  What  had 
wormed  itself  in  the  flesh  and  the  bone  of  so  many  generations,  is 
not  to  be  effaced  by  the  environment  or  the  influences  of  a  genera- 
tion or  two.  And  we  in  America,  are  still  hampered  in  many  ways 
by  the  consequences  of  Israel's  long  dark  age.  More  evident,  how- 
ever, than  these  are  the  tendencies  which  owe  their  existence  to  the 
concomitants  of  the  transition  period.  When  the  chafing  chains 
which  had  bound  the  Jews  so  many  centuries  were  removed  link  by 
link,  it  was  but  natural  for  them  to  leap  to  extremes,  which  the 
revelry  in  the  privileges  of  new-found  freedom  easily  explains.  The 
hatred  of  all  limits  and  confines,  the  reminiscent  chafing  of  the  old 
chains,  coupled  with  the  knowledge  that  they  were  indeed  broken, 
toned  all  their  actions,  tinctured  their  views  of  life,  and  modified 
their  religious  conceptions.  It  set  their  faces  against  the  sterner 
views  of  an  older  day,  and  made  them  prefer  the  more  concise  and 
simpler  declarations  of  the  prophet's  faith,  to  the  more  intricate  and 
prolix  requirements  of  the  halacha,  and  the  minute,  exacting  rabbi- 
nical legislation.  Thus  little  by  little  the  sturdy  structures  which 
hedged  the  life,  the  thoughts  of  the  older  communities  were  broken 
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down,  and  a  well  defined  suspicion  of  the  binding  nature  of  any 
religious  rule  was  engendered.  Even  the  central  principles  became 
elastic,  in  their  adaptability,  an  elasticity  that  was  sometimes  sub- 
jected to  a  dangerous  tension,  and  the  possibility  of  their  accom- 
modation to  all  dominant,  social  and  general  conditions,  became  a 
much  lauded  virtue. 

The  retreat  from  traditional  ideas  and  attitudes  was  not  accord- 
ing to  principles  acknowledged  by  all  and  accepted  by  all.  It  was 
not  always  well  ordered.  Upon  the  part  of  some  indeed,  a  declara- 
tion was  made  that  gradually  became  a  satisfactory  guide,  and 
legitimized  all  changes.  According  to  this  declaration,  the  reten- 
tion of  all  ceremonies  and  institutions  having  a  living  force  in  the 
cummunity  and  exerting  a  vital  influence  upon  the  lives  of  the 
people  was  necessary.  To  make  this  of  value  a  further  step  is  neces- 
sary. There  must  be  some  means  of  establishing  an  agreement  as 
to  just  what  holds  such  commanding  sway  over  the  general  heart. 
The  declaration  standing  alone  gives  the  widest  license  to  individ- 
ual choice,  predeliction  and  vagary;  thus  operating  against  the 
chances  for  the  harmony  and  union  of  things  religious,  in  the  com- 
munities of  Israel.  Israel  the  soldier  of  God  may  well  take  a  sug- 
gestion from  the  military  world.  Separate  bands  of  warriors,  un- 
centralized,  do  not  win  battles,  or  end  wars.  Well  diciplined  and 
united  under  capable  minds,  they  become  effective  for  victory  or 
retreat.  Are  not  our  congregations  in  their  purely  religious  re- 
lations, separate  little  bands  moving  as  they  list  in  an  eccelesiastical 
world  which  is  still  to  no  inconsiderable  degree,  militant? 

Yet  what  we  need  above  all  things  is  solidarity,  a  united  front,  a 
more  thorough  co-ordination  of  opinions  and  even  in  the  lesser  and 
perhaps  non-essential  portions  of  our  religious  edifice.  Problems  oft 
decided,  threshed  and  re-threshed,  should  not  come  up  as  new  ques- 
tions, in  every  new  congregational  organization.  I  am  not  pleading 
for  a  synod,  the  binding  force  of  whose  enunciation  dissenters  could 
easily  evade  by  resigning  their  membership.  I  am  not  pleading  for 
any  authoritative  body,  clothed  with  power  to  whip  recalcitrants  into 
line  or  read  them  out  of  Judaism,  but  for  a  unanimity  born  of 
the  fearless,  calm  and  ample  consideration  and  discussion  of  such 
Jewish  matters,  as  suffer  from  difference  of  opinion,  or  indifferent 
observance.  Discussions  in  which  reason  is  not  ignored  for  tra- 
dition and  sentiment,  nor  sentiment  and  inspiring  traditions  chilled 
unto  death  by  the  cold  stare  of  reason,  but  in  which  all  three  shall 
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commingle  in  healthy  proportion,  as  indeed  they  do  in  the  life  of 
any  self-respecting  individual,  and  in  the  grander  life  of  any  great 
people.  On  these  lines  I  take  it,  those  who  are  near  to  each  other 
may  be  brought  into  effective  union.  The  moral  force  of  the 
majority  ought  to  intimidate  the  self-opinionated,  engage  the  ser- 
ious consideration  of  the  earnest,  win  over  the  vacillating  and  re- 
assure the  uncertain. 

We  must  confess,  however  reluctantly,  that  many  a  member  of 
the  Synagogue,  if  asked,  would  find  it  a  rather  startling  task  to  give 
a  more  or  less  comprehensive  account  of  his  religious  principles. 
Such  grand  truths  as  the  belief  in  God,  immortality,  in  the  final 
conquest  of  virtue,  might  unhesitatingly  be  uttered.  But  are  they 
not  very  often  mere  heads  of  chapters  with  the  chapters  wanting, 
mere  verbal  skeletons  without  the  flesh  and  blood  of  action?  These 
principles  can  suffer  no  permanent  harm.  They  will  live  in  the 
human  mind  as  long  as  humanity  lives.  A  major  share  of  our  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  what  so  often  seems  of  minor  importance, 
— and  Judaism  has  no  admonition  that  enjoys  more  clearly  the 
commendation  of  its  past. 

The  elder  Judaism  arrogated  to  itself  the  right  to  make  laws 
covering  the  very  minutiae  of  congregational  and  individual  life,  and 
exercised  it  too,  unswervingly.  Though  the  old  codes  decay,  the 
principle  which  underlay  the  assumption  of  that  right  remains. 
Nothing  that  appertains  to  the  Jew  is  too  petty  for  Judaism's  com- 
prehensive care. 

By  no  means  unfrequent  have  been  the  indications  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  some  decided  expression  of  opinion  by  a  body  which 
by  reason  of  its  membership,  and  the  manner  of  its  constitution, 
would  carry  the  weight  of  authority  upon  such  matters  as  the  exact 
relationship  of  Jews  to  Christian  churches ;  the  limitations  which 
consistency,  good  taste,  and  propriety  put  upon  the  use  of  temples 
and  synagogues ;  the  bearing  which  the  theories  and  results  of  the 
higher  biblical  criticism  have  upon  the  integrity  of  certain  Jewish 
principles  and  viewpoints;  and  upon  other  matters  which  become 
from  time  to  time  "  burning  questions  "  often  decided  by  those  who 
have  but  poor  opportunities  for  complete  and  clear  vision. 

We  ought  to  guide  the  course  of  Jewish  life  within  the  lines  of 
acknowledged  Jewish  principles.  The  general  religious  questions 
of  the  day  must  be  met  by  an  Israel,  entrenched  on  its  own  ground, 
and  fortified  with  a  knowledge  of  its  own  completeness.     Powerfully 
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indeed  would  it  advantage  Judaism  to  leave  the  way  to  a  certain 
.degree  of  congruity  of  views  in  all  our  American  communities,  be- 
fore local  conditions  in  each  community  become  crystalized  and 
fixed,  and  the  people  indisposed  for  salutary  changes. 

This  is  not  a  facile  undertaking.      Every  new  formulation   of 
principles  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  declaration  of  independence.    Not 
so  long  ago,  when  the  formation  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations  was  suggested,  there  was  much  anxiety  lest  some- 
thing might  be  done  in  a  general  convention  of  Jews,  which  would 
infringe  upon  the  autonomy  of  any  congregation.    This  pride  in 
what  is  subsumed  under  the  word  autonomy  is  hardly  justified. 
Autonomy  is  more  or  less  a  fiction.    The  larger  congregations  in- 
fluence each  other,  and   often  dominate  the  smaller  ones,  even 
though  there  is  no  perceptible  acknowledgement  of  such   sway. 
Absolute  autonomy  is  as  impossible  as  it  is  undesirable.    There  may 
be  both  beauty  and  satisfaction  in  the  exercise  of  complete  freedom, 
but  there  is  a  larger  beauty  and  satisfaction,  besides  strength  in  un- 
mistakable agreement— even  when  such  agreement  involves  the 
effacement  of  certain  much-prized  "  land  marks."     We  should  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  much  in  order  to  create  a  sincere  desire  for  union, 
in  every  attitude  which  Judaism  is  compelled  to  take,  and  in  em- 
phasizing the  endeavors  to  guide  the  spiritual  life  of  our  commun- 
ities according  to  the  sublime  doctrines  and  traditions  of  Israel. 
This  is  in  reality  the  desire  of  the  people.    The  joyful  welcome  ac- 
corded a  union  prayer-book  amply  proves  it.    Although  unanimity 
in  prayers  is  of  doubtful  value,  when  the  prayerful  have  dwindled 
down  to  the  pious  of  one  sex,  and  the  unoccupied  of  the  other. 

It  is  not  true  as  has  often  been  asserted  that  harmony  in  Judaism 
depends  upon  the  rabbis.  A  sermon  by  the  rabbi  correctly  defining 
any  principle  of  Judaism,  even  though  it  find  a  place  in  the  columns 
of  some  journal  devoted  to  the  theatre,  politics  and  incidentally  to 
the  social  and  other  exploits  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  is  not  an  all- 
powerful  instrument.  Something  must  be  done  to  make  the  meat 
of  his  well-approved  utterances  in  some  measure,  the  pabulum  of 
the  people.  Nowhere  does  the  minister  furnish  the  dominant  tone, 
which  is  eagerly  caught  up  by  a  chorus,  composed  of  the  entire 
body  of  his  congregants.  Always  dissonant  voices  are  heard.  He 
is  one,  and  they  are  many,  as  ready  to  oppose  as  to  agree.  They  do 
not  regard  themselves  as  the  parti  si  ans  of  any  clearly  defined  plat- 
form for  which  the  rabbi  stands.     He  hurls  denunciations,  formu- 
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lates  doctrines,  or  makes  suggestions,  but  they  are  his  critics  some- 
times favoring  his  words  with  kindly  commendation  or  condemming 
them  with  much  lack  of  consideration,  rarely  responding  with  a 
heart  "We  will  do."  What  a  vast  difference  there  would  be  if  he 
was  certain,  whenever  he  preached  Judaism,  that  he  would  be  met 
with  that  unquestioned  zeal  and  sympathy  which  is  the  offspring  of 
knowledge  and  conviction. 

This  tendency  to  divergence  is  not  confined  to  any  one  section, 
but  exists  in  all  the  land.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  this  ceaseless 
shifting,  is  there  any  remedy  for  the  remarkable  fact  that  a  Jew  in 
one  community,  and  influenced  by  particular  environment,  holds 
views  on  vital  questions  adverse  to  the  views  of  a  Jew  of  another 
community  and  other  environment?  The  only  remedial  process 
will  be  found  in  the  endeavor  of  Jews  to  understand  each  other.  Pew 
and  pulpit  must  assemble  in  convention  for  the  consideration  of 
purely  religious  questions.  "A  central  conference  of  Jews,''  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  a  timely  gathering.  The  way  to  reach  the 
congregation  is  to  make  a  determined  effort  to  enroll  among  the 
active  members  of  such  a  conference  as  this,  earnest,  clear-headed, 
scholary  men  from  the  pews.  Thus  will  the  oft  repeated  vaunt  that 
we  have  no  separate  priest-hood  be  actualized  in  true  unity  of  senti- 
ment and  work  for  Judaism. 

We  should  cease  finding  satisfaction  in  empirical  conditions. 
The  experimental  stage  should  be  abandoned.  We  cannot  live 
healthily  upon  the  excitement  incident  to  departures.  Some  con- 
gregations acquired  strength  when  the  faction  which  inscribed  the 
"  hat"  upon  its  banner  was  defeated.  The  victory  implied  in  this 
concession  to  the  etiquette  prevailing  in  occidental  houses  of  wor- 
ship was  rich  in  consequences  which  aroused  additional  interest  in 
Judaism.  It  is  hardly  true  however — it  ma)r  be  added — that  the 
same  spirit  which  succeeded  in  removing  the  masculine  hat  is  also 
chargeable  with  the  absence  of  the  masculine  head  from  the  pew  on 
Sabbath.  Some  congregations  declare  that  they  have  more  virile 
manifestations  of  Judaism  now  that  they  meet  on  Sunday.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  there  will  be  small  profit  in  perpetuating  the 
present  feeble  compromise  between  our  lofty  ideals  and  doctrines 
and  real  facts  of  Israel's  life.  We  should  not,  for  instance,  acquiesce 
in  the  existance  of  an  emaciated  Sabbath  and  a  dissipated  Sunday. 
The  manly  course  is  to  decide  upon  a  sturdy,  heroic,  self-sacrificing 
policy,  making  toward  a  re-sanctification  of  Saturday,  or  obeying 
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circumstances  we  seem  unable  to  control,  seek  to  invest  Sunday 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 

Not  that  Judaism  will  live  or  die  with  the  life  or  death  of  the 
ancestral  Sabbath,  with  the  retention,  revision,  or  abandonment  of 
a  ritual ;  with  rigid  observance  or  utter  neglect  of  certain  festivals. 
Judaism  is  eternal.  But  it  is  flying  in  the  teeth  of  history,  and 
common  sense  to  consider  a  religion  merely  a  'systematic  combin- 
ation of  ideas,  a  logical  chain  of  truths  which  are  so  self-evident, 
that  they  will  out-last  all  changes,  and  so  sublime  as  to  charm  all 
minds.  A  religion  requires  the  living  sap  of  enthusiasm,  an  absorb- 
ing devotion  to  everything  that  beautifies  or  fortifies  its  principles. 
No  half-hearted  allegiance  and  no  half-way  measures  advantage 
Judaism.  A  full  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  every  festival  or 
institution,  which  is  at  all  considered  worthy  of  retention.  It  is 
not  compromise  with  the  past  which  we  should  seek,  but  develope- 
ment  from  the  past.  If  we  retain  anything  in  our  public  or  private 
worship,  because  it  is  sanctified  by  memories  centuries  old,  that 
very  cause  of  its  survival,  should  be  strong  enough  to  effect  its 
sacred  observance,  and  protect  it  against  the  possibility  of  indifferent 
treatment,  and  what  is  more  unpardonable,  wanton  ridicule.  It  is 
far  better  to  relinquish  what  the  people  only  tolerate,  because  it  was 
a  custom,  albeit  a  sacred  custom  of  the  fathers.  It  is  treating  the 
memories  of  the  fathers  with  greater  reverence  to  shield  in  this  way 
what  they  revered. 

Moreover,  deny  it  though  we  may,  our  religious  life  is  inevitably 
subject  to  the  operation  of  an  atavistic  force.  Consciously  or  un- 
consciously the  religious  tendencies  of  the  ancestors,  and  their 
faults,  as  well,  have  recurred  and  will  recur  in  the  generations  of 
Israel.  That  chochmah  the  Mishnaic  guage  of  authority,  which 
comes  from  experience  and  reading,  should  mind  us  to  seek  for  a 
removal  of  all  things  which  would  obstruct  the  developement  toward 
union,  and  solidarity,  and  urge  us  to  accentuate  everything  which 
would  favor  it. 

[The  conclusion  of  this  paper  was  lost.] 
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[APPENDIX  H.] 

Semitic  StuMcfi  in  Hmerican  Collcfles. 


Rabbi  William  Rosenau. 


Semitic  studies  include  the  study  of  Semitic  languages  by  them- 
selves and  in  their  relations  to  one  another.  The  term  u  Semitic 
Languages  "  was  first  suggested  instead  of  the  broader  term  "  Oriental 
Languages  "  by  Schloezer  (1736-1809)  and  Eichhorn  (1752-1827). 
Their  suggestion  Was  based  upon  certain  verses  in  the  Biblical  table 
of  Nations.  (Gen.  x:  21-3)  which  trace  the  nations  speaking 
these  languages  back  to  a  common  ancestor  Shera.  The  Semitic 
languages  were  the  languages  of  Western  Asia  lying  between  the 
Med  iter  an  ean  Sea  and  the  regions  beyond  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
Rivers,  and  between  Northern  Armenia  and  Southern  Arabia.  They 
found  their  way  also  into  Abyssinia,  the  Islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  the  coast  of  Carthegenia. 

The  "  Second  American  Edition  of  Gesenius'  Hebrew  Grammar  " 
revised  and  enlarged  on  the  basis  of  the  twenty-fifth  German  edition 
published  in  1894,  gives  the  following  four- fold  classification  of  the 
Semitic  languages. 

If  South  Semitic  or  Arabic.  To  this  division  belongs  Ethiopic 
(used  in  Abyssinia),  an  offshoot  of  the  older  South  Arabic 
(Himyaritic). 

II.  Middle    Semitic,  including    Hebrew,   Phoenician,    Punic   of 

Carthage,  and   other    Canaanitish   dialects   appearing  in 
proper  names  and  on  Moabite  Stone. 

III.  North  Semitic  of  Aramaean. 

a.  Eastern  Aramaean  or  Syriac,  including  c<  the  Jewish 
modification  of  the  Syriac  as  exhibited  in  the  language  of 
the  Babylonian  Talmud." 
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b.  Western  or  Palestinian  Aramaean,  embracing  Old 
Testament  "ramaean,  the  dialects  of  the  Targums  and  the 
Palestinian  Geraara,  Semaritan  and  the  Nabataean  inscrip- 
tions in  the  east  of  Palestine  and  the  regions  of  Sinai. 

IV.     EaU  Semitic  or  Assyrian,  Babylonian  Cuneiform. 

The  literature  preserved  in  these  ancient  tongues  is  a  rich  one. 
With  a  great  portion  of  it  the  student  is  already  acquainted.  It 
seems  to  be  steadily  increasing  as  every  day  brings  to  light  new 
and  valuable  manuscripts  in  some  one  or  the  other  of  these  lan- 
guages. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  subject  assigned  to  us,  reading  "  Semitic 
Studies  in  American  Colleges,"  we  are  confronted  with  some  diffi- 
culty. Semitic  studies  occupy  a  minor  place  in  American  Colleges 
as  such.  The  American  College,  while  in  many  localities  the  highest 
seat  of  learning,  is  only  a  station  on  the  road  to  scholarship.  The 
American  College  corresponds  to  the  European  Gymnasium.  He* 
brew  and  Arabic  are  the  only  Semitic  branches  taught  in  the  col- 
lege course  and  are  optional  in  every  case.  Semitic  studies  consti- 
tute for  the  most  part  post-graduate  work.  The  term  "  College  "  is 
also  applied  to  Theological  Seminaries.  These  we  do  not  expect  to 
mention,  unless  marked  work  in  Semitics  happens  to  be  done  by 
any  one  of  them.  In  view  of  these  conditions  we  would  word  the 
title  of  this  paper:  "Semitic  Studies  in  American  Colleges  and 
Universities."  For  a  great  deal  of  the  information  contained  in  this 
paper  we  are  indebted  to  the  following : 

Rev.  Dr.  John  P.  Peters'  articles  on  "Hebrew  in  Colleges," 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  in  1883. 

Prof.  Friederich  Delitzsch's  articles  on,  the  "Importance  of 
Assyriology  to  Hebrew  Lexicography,"  which  appeared  in  the 
London  Athenaeum  in  1883.  • 

Prof.  G.  Moore's  article  on  "  Alt-testamentliche  Studien  in  Amer- 
ika,"  contributed  to  Bernard  Stade's  Leitschrift  fur  alt-testament- 
liche Wissen sch  aft  in  1888. 

Prof.  Edward  Young's  article  on  "  Theological  studies  at  Har- 
vard in  the  proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
June,  1880. 

And  to  the  Professors  of  Semitics  occupying  chairs  at  present 
at  the  Colleges  and  Universities  mentioned  herein. 
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That  Hebrew  is  so  universally  studied  today  is  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Reformation.  The  Reformation  stimulated  the 
desire  of  making  a  more  careful  study  of  the  Bible  in  order  to 
understand  its  real  intent  and  authority.  Until  the  time  of  John 
Reuchlin  (1455-1522)  Latin  and  Greek  were  the  only  learned 
tongues,  and  it  was  through  Reuchlin's  victory,  by  which  he  estab- 
lished the  necessity  for  Hebrew,  that  Hebrew  was  earnestly  stud- 
ied. Reuchlin's  unique  position  in  the  realm  of  scholarship  soon 
attracted  many  others  to  the  study  of  the  language  of  the  Script- 
ures, so  that  it  was  only  a  short  while  before  in  almost  every  city 
in  Europe  Hebrew  was  faithfully  cultivated. 

The  Hebraists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
builded,  however,  better  than  they  knew.  Their  example  spurred 
their  successors  on,  not  only  to  the  pursuit  of  Hebrew  learning, 
but  also  to  the  study  of  its  cognate  languages.  The  year  1686 
brought  into  the  world  Albert  Schultens,  who  \va9  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Dutch  orientalists  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  may 
be  called  the  first  real  Semitic  philologist,  since  he  was  the  first 
to  study  Arabic  in  conjunction  with  Hebrew.  His  famous  work 
"The  use  of  Arabic  in  the  interpretation  of  scriptures,"  dhows  his 
philological  bent  of  mind.  Since  Schul tens'  days  Hebrew  has 
been  studied  in  connection  with  other  Semitic  languages.  The 
conviction  gained  ground  that  one  language  throws  light  upon 
every  other,  so  that  now  there  are  hundreds  of  specialists  devoting 
themselves  entirely  to  Semitic  philology.  In  Europe  Semitic 
studies  found  very  fertile  soil.  Did  they  meet  with  similar  suc- 
cess in  this  country?  As  in  Europe  so  here  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  study  the  scriptures  in  the  light  of  the  tongues  related  to 
the  Hebrew.  Harvard,  the  first  higher  seat  of  learning  founded 
in  this  country,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  not  slow  in  following  the 
example  of  its  European  sister  institutions.  Already  in  1640, 
only  four  years  after  Harvard  was  called  into  existence,  a  chair 
in  Semitics  was  established,  with  instruction  in  Hebrew,  Chaldaic 
and  Syriac.  In  a  paper  eutitled  "  The  New  England  First  Fruits  " 
(1643)  we  read:  "The  fifth  day  the  Rector  reads  Hebrew  and  the 
Eastern  tongues: 

Grammer  to  the  first  year,  the  eighth  hour  forenoon. 

Ghaldee  to  the  second  year,  the  ninth  hour  forenoon. 

Syriac  to  the  third  year,  the  tenth  hour  forenoon. 
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Practice  in  Bible  to  the  first  year,  the  second  hour  afternoon. 
Ezra  and  Daniel  to  the  second  year,  the  third  hour  afternoon. 
Trostius  Syriac  New  Testament  to  the  third  year,  the  fourth 
hour  afternoon. 

This  plan  remained  unchanged  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  during  the  Presidency  of  Charles  Chauncey  (1654- 
1672)  Arabic  was  added. 

In  1722  the  department  was  reconstituted.  An  Italian  Jew, 
Judah  Morris,  became  special  instructor  in  Hebrew.  He  con- 
tinued in  office  till  1760.  Prom  1765  till  1785  Stephen  Sewell  was 
professor  in  oriental  languages.  In  1787  the  study  of  Hebrew 
grew  to  be  very  unpopular,  so  that  Eliphalet  Pearson  (1786-1806) 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  was  made  professor  of  English 
Grammar  and  Rhetoric.  While  Hebrew  was  not  a  popular  sub- 
ject— so  unpopular  in  fact  that  a  certain  instructor,  Michael  Wig- 
glesworth  in  his  diary  declares  himself  very  much  discouraged  by 
the  lack  of  interest  shown  on  the  part  of  the  students.  ( Vid.  Prof. 
Young's  paper  in  the  proceedings  of  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  June,  1880),  a  Hebrew  oration  was,  notwithstanding,  de- 
livered annually  during  the  commencement  exercises  at  Harvard 
until  1817. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  were 
several  other  colleges  that  introduced  Semitics.  The  most  prom- 
inent among  these  were  Yale  in  1700  (two  of  whose  early  Presi- 
dents were  famous  orientalists),  Dartmouth  and  Andover  in  1807. 

At  Harvard,  Sidney  Willard  occupied  the  chair  of  Semitic 
languages  from  1807  till  1831 ;  J.  G.  Palfrey,  1830  till  1839;  G.  R. 
Noyes  1840  till  1868;  E.  J.  Young,  1869  till  1880.  The  present 
incumbents  are  Professors  C.  H.  Toy,  since  1880  and  D.  G.  Lyon, 
since  1882.  At  Harvard,  Babylonian;  Assyrian,  Aramaic,  Phoen- 
ician, Hebrew,  Arabic,  Ethiopic  and  Rabbinica  are  taught 

At  Yale  College,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Semitic  studies  were 
more  or  less  regular  pursued  since  its  establishment.  At  present, 
however,  according  to  the  answer  received  by  me  from  Mr.  F.  B. 
Dexter,  Secretary  of  Yale  College,  "  the  instruction  in  Semitic 
language  ia  very  elementary."  While  President  Harper,  now  of 
Chicago,  was  connected  with  this  University,  an  attempt  waa 
made  to  endow  a  chair  of  Semitic  languages,  but  nothing  has  been 
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done  in  the  matter  since  he  left.  The  Semitic  instruction  of  Prof. 
Curtis  is  confined  to  the  Divinity  School." 

At  Princeton,  N.  J.  a  Semitic  department  was  established  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  in  1822,  and  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
in  1889.  The  following  have  occupied  the  chair :  Charles  Hodge, 
(1822-1840);  Joseph  Addison  Alexander  (1840-1851);  Prof. 
William  Henry  Oreen  (1851  until  today) ;  Charles  Augustus  Aiken 
(1882-1888)  and  Prof.  John  D.  Davis  (from  1888  until  the  present 
time).  In  addition  to  these  professors  there  are  two  instructor- 
ships  constantly  manned.  The  curriculum  includes  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  Biblical  Aramaic,  Aramaic  of  the  Nabatean  inscriptions 
in  connection  with  Targums,  Assyrian  and  Arabic. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  Union  Theological  Seminary 
of  New  York  established  a  Semitic  department.  In  1837  it  was  a 
branch  of  the  "  Department  of  Sacred  Literature,"  and  in  1873  it 
was  called,  "  Department  of  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Languages." 
Edward  Robinson  occupied  the  Professorship  of  Sacred  Literature 
from  1837  till  1863,  and  W.  G.  T.  Shedd  from  1863  till  1874.  The 
Professorship  of  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Languages  was  held  by 
Philip  Schiff  (1873-1874) ;  Charles  A.  Briggs  (1874-1890)  during 
which  time,  the  present  incumbent,  Prof.  Francis  Brown,  was 
associate.  Instructions  is  here  given  in  Hebrew,  Biblical  Aramaic, 
Syriac,  Arabic  and  Assyrian. 

In  1875  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  instituted  a 
Semitic  Department.  A.  M.  Shipp,  T.  J.  Dodd  and  W.  W.  Martin 
have  occupied  the  chair  in  succession.  The  present  incumbent  is 
Prof.  J.  H.  Stevenson.  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Arabic  and  Assyrian 
constitute  the  course.  % 

The  same  year  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
opened  its  doors  with  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  to  start.  Later  Syriac, 
Arabic  and  Assyrian  were  added.  The  members  of  the  Faculty 
divide  among  themselves  these  subjects. 

In  1876  Johns  Hopkins  University,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  opened  a 
Semitic  Department  with  Prof.  Thomas  C.  Murray  in  charge. 
After  his  death  in  1879  there  was  an  inter- regnum.  It  was  not 
until  1883  that  the  chair  was  again  filled  by  Prof.  Paul  Haupt 
then  of  Goettingen.  He  occupies  the  chair  at  present.  His  as- 
sociate until  a  few  years  ago  was  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  now  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  while  his  present  associate  is  Dr.  Christopher  John- 
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ston.  The  instructor  in  Rabbinica  during  1894-5  was  Mr.  Caspar 
Levias,  now  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  who  was  succeeded  hy 
the  writer  of  this  paper.  Hebrew,  Biblical  Aramaic,  Syriac,  As- 
syrian, Ethiopic,  Arabic,  and  Post-Biblical  Hebrew  form  the 
course. 

In  1886  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  established  a  Semitic 
Department.  Rev.  Dr.  John  P.  Peters  was  made  Professor  of 
Hebrew.  The  present  incumbents  are  Profs.  H.  V.  Hilprecht 
and  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  assisted  by  the  instructor  Rev.  Dr.  T.  W. 
P.  Sailor.  The  subjects  taught  are  Arabic,  Assyrian,  Biblical 
Aramaic,  Ethiopic,  Post-Biblical  Hebrew,  Syriac  and  Semitic 
Epigraphy. 

About  the  same  time  the  Boston  University,  of  Boston,  Mass.. 
followed  in  line.  Prof.  H.  G.  Mitchell  has  given  the  instruction 
since  the  department  opened.  The  languages  taught  are  Hebrew. 
Aramaic  and  Assyrian. 

In  1887  the  Columbia  College  of  New  York  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  its  sister  institutions.  Prof.  Richard  Gottheil,  the  pres- 
ent occupant  of  the  chair,  was  put  in  charge.  The  branches 
taught  are  Biblical  Hebrew,  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Assyrian,  Ethiopic,  Semitic  Palaeography,  etc. 

At  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Arabic 
has  been  taught  since  1882  and  Hebrew  since  1890.  Prof.  William 
Oliver  Sproull,  professor  of  Latin,  gives  the  instruction. 

In  1892  the  University  of  Chicago  at  the  time  of  its  establish- 
ment provided  for  a  Semitic  Department.  The  head  professor  is 
Prof.  W.  R.  Harper.  Associated  with  him  are  the  Professors,  Ira 
M.  Price,  R.  F.  Harper,  E.  G.  Hirsch,  Drs.  C.  E.  Crandall,  J.  H. 
Breasted,  ana  G.  R.  Berry.  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Hebrew. 
Phoenician,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Coptic,  Egyptian,  Aramaic,  Syriac. 
Rabbinical  and  Targumic  Hebrew  are  taught. 

In  1892  the  University  of  New  York,  which  until  then  had 
merely  an  instructor  in  Hebrew,  appointed  as  full  professor  of 
Semitics  Prof.  J.  Dynely  Prince.  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Arabic  and 
Assyrian  make  up  the  course.  There  is  also  an  additional  in- 
structor in  this  department,  Mr.  George  W.  Osborn. 

In  1894  Ann  Arbor  College,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Minn.,  opened  a 
Semitic  Department.  Prof.  James  A.  Craig  is  the  first  incumbent. 
Hebrew,  Assyrian,  Arabic  and  Aramaic  are  taught. 
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In  1895  the  University  of  Minnesota,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
started  its  Semitic  work.  Prof.  J.  R.  Jewett  was  put  in  charge  to 
teach  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Assyrian,  Biblical  and  classical  Aramaic. 

At  the  same  time  the  Syracuse  University,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
fell  in  line.  Professors  Ismar  Peritz  and  Adolph  Gutman  give 
the  instruction.  During  the  past  year  only  Hebrew  and  Biblical 
Aramaic  were  taught. 

Clark's  University,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  Cornell  of  Ithica,  N. 
YM  and  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University  of  Palo  Alto,  California, 
and  other  more  or  less  prominent  Colleges  have  no  Semitic  De- 
partment as  yet.  From  Cornell,  however,  comes  the  information 
that  "  President  Schurman  has  for  the  past  three  years  been  an- 
nually urging  the  need  of  a  chair  in  Semitics  and  that  it  is  hoped 
that  Cornell  will  not  be  many  years  without  it. 

Among  the  Colleges  for  women  Bryn  Mawr,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
has  since  1891  a  Semitic  Department  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
George  A.  Barton,  associate  in  Biblical  Literature  and  Semitic 
languages.  The  course  here  includes  Hebrew,  Assyrian,  Arabic, 
and  Phoenician.  That  there  are  other  Universities  and  Colleges 
in  which  some  one  of  the  Semitic  languages  is  being  taught,  we 
have  no  doubt.  Our  aim  is  to  confine  ourselves  to  those  insti- 
tutions in  which  several  Semitic  languages  constitute  the  course 
and  from  which  we  have  received  an  answer  to  the  circular  letter 
with  attached  questions  addressed  to  Colleges  by  us. 

Great  as  the  work  done  in  American  Colleges  in  the  field  of 
Semitics  may  have  been  before  1883,  the  most  telling  work  has 
been  accomplished  during  the  last  thirteen  years.  The  year  1883 
marks  the  beginning  of  an  eventful  epoch  in  Semitic  work  in 
America.  Until  then  the  languages  were  studied  more  for  them- 
selves than  in  their  relations  to  one  another.  The  year  1883 
brought  to  this  country  the  youngest  and  most  promising  Assyri- 
ologist  of  Germany,  Prof.  Paul  Haupt,  who  was  at  that  time 
*'  Privat  Docent"  in  Assyriology  at  the  University  of  Goettingen. 
He  it  was  who  transplanted  the  newer  scientific  methods  of 
Semitic  research  upon  American  soil  and  thus  inaugurated  here 
the  era  of  Semitic  Philology.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic  and  had  prior  to  his  coming  among  us  already  gained 
renown  for  hie  original  work.  In  1883  only  two  Universities, — 
Harvard  and  Yale, — and  two  Theological  Seminaries, — Princeton 
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and  Union— could  boast  of  a  complete  Semitic  Department.  The 
other  Universities  and  Colleges  taught  merely  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
and  a  limited  amount  at  best. 

Today  the  Colleges  and  Universities  which  we  know  to  have  a 
complete  Semitic  Department  number  sixteen.  This  marked  in- 
crease is  certainly  to  be  viewed  as  a  sign  of  wonderful  progress — 
wonderful  because  the  development  of  educational  institutions  is 
difficul  t  and  slow.  New  chairs  always  involve  a  larger  expenditure 
of  funds,  and  it  is  only  the  richer  colleges  which  can  afford  to  in- 
stitute them.  The  staff  of  professors,  associates  and  instructors, 
now  engaged  in  Semitics  is  a  large  one.  We  estimate  it  to  range 
between  forty  and  fifty. 

The  classes  in  the  Semitic  department  at  our  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities are  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Theological  Sem- 
inaries comparitively  small.  They  consist  for  the  most  part,  of 
clergymen  of  the  different  faiths  with  a  sprinkling  of  students 
here  and  there  pursuing  Semitics  because  of  a  desire  to  be  beni- 
fited  by  the  mental  training  comparative  Semitic  Philology  fur- 
nishes. Johns  Hopkins,  of  Baltimore,  has  no  doubt  the  largest 
number  of  students  of  all  Semitic  Departments  in  this  country. 
During  the  term  1894-5,  thirty-five  students  were  enrolled,  while 
the  number  this  year  is  but  little  less. 

The  results  the  American  colleges  achieved  in  the  field  of  Semitics 
are  by  no  means  unimportant.  They  have  given  the  world  some 
of  the  ablest  men  now  occupying  professorial  chairs  in  universi- 
ties and  theological  seminaries — not  to  mention  the  many  clergy- 
men who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  a  Semitic 
training.  To  give  here  a  complete  list  of  the  men  would  consume 
unnecessary  space,  inasmuch  as  many  of  them  will  be  mentioned 
hereafter  in  connection  with  the  theses  they  wrote  for  graduation. 

Among  the  achievements  of  Semitic  studies,  the  literary  pro- 
ductions bearing  on  Semitic  subjects  issued  under  the  auspices  of 
universities  and  colleges,  must  be  given  a  prominent  place.  They 
include  the  publications  of  the  professors  and  theses  of  their 
students,  all  within  easy  reach  of  those  who  desire  to  know  what 
has  been  done  for  the  furtherance  of  Semitic  scholarship.  I  shall 
mention  merely  the  most  celebrated  works. 
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at  harvard  the  following  were  published  : 

Judah  Morris:  "Hebrew  Grammar."  1735  (the  first  to  appear 
in  America). 

Stephen  Sewall :    "  Hebrew  Grammar."    1763. 

8idney  Willard :    "  Hebrew  Grammar."    1817. 

J.  G.  Palfrey :    "  Lectures  on  the  Old  Testament."    1838. 

G.  R  Noyes :    "  Numerous  translations  of  Old  Testament  Books." 

C.  H.  Toy  :  "  History  of  the  Religion  of  Israel."  "  Quotations  in 
the  New  Testament."    "  Judaism  and  Christianity." 

D.  G.  Lyon :  "  Keilschriftexte  Sargons."  "Assyrian  Manual." 
u  Numerous  pamphlets  and  magazine  articles." 

G.  A.  Barton :    "  The  Babylonian  Tiamat." 

G.  A.  Reisner :    u  Some  Points  in  Assyrian  Grammar." 

W.  H.  Hazard :    "  Pes.  42,  43." 

F.  D.  Chester :    "  History  and  Sources  of  the  Kitab  al-A'goni." 

AT  PRINCETON  : 

A.  Alexander :  "  Commentary  on  Isaiah."  "  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms." 

W.  H.  Green :  "  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language."  "  Hebrew 
Crestomatby. '  "  Pentateuch  Vindicated."  "  Elementary  Hebrew 
Grammar."  "Argument  of  the  Book  of  Job."  "  Moses  and  the 
Prophets."  "  Hebrew  Feasts."  "  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Penta- 
teuch."   "  Unity  of  the  Book  of  Genesis." 

J.  W.  Davis :    "  Genesis  and  Semitic  Traditions." 

AT  UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  : 

B.  Robinson  :  "  Biblical  Researches."  "  Physical  Geography  of 
Palestine."    Translation  of  Gesenius  H.  0.  W.  B." 

C.  A.  Brigg* :  "  Biblical  Study."  "  Messianic  Prophecy."  "  Higher 
Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch." 

F.  Brown,  (with  S.  R.  Driver  and  C.  A.  Briggs)  :    "Hebrew  and 
English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament."    (Part  I-V.) 
Nordheimer :    "  Hebrew  Grammar." 
Van  Dyck :    "  Arabic  Translation  of  the  Bible." 

AT  HEBREW  UNION  COLLEGE  : 

1.  M.  Wise :  "  Pronaos  to  Holy  Writ."  "  Second  Jewish  Com- 
monwealth." 
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M.  Mielziner :    "  Introduction  to  the  Talmud." 

D.  Philipson :    "  Five  Lectures  on  Cuneiform  Discoveries.*' 
M.  Margolis :    "  Hebrew  Accidence." 

AT  J0HN8  HOPKINS  : 

P.  Haupt:  "Nimrod  Epic."  "Polychrome  Bible."  (With  F. 
Delitzsch)  "Beitrage  Zur  Assyriologie."    (Leipsic.) 

A.  Adler :    "  Inscriptions  of  Assurbanipal." 

A.  H.  Huizinga :    "  Analogy  in  Semitic  Languages." 

J.  D.  Prince :    "  Mene  Mene  Tekel  Ufarsin." 

I.  M.  Casanowicz :    "  Paranomasia  in  the  Old  Testament." 

J.  C.  Stephens :    "  Songs  of  the  Return." 

C.  Johnson :  "  Epistolary  Literature  of  the  Assyro-Babylonians." 
And  many  contributions  on  Semitic  Philological  subjects  by  Pro- 
fessors and  students. 

AT  PENNSYLVANIA: 

M.  Jastrow,  Jr. :     "A  Fragment  of  the  Babylonian  Dibbara  Epic.v 
(University  Series  in  Philology,  Literature  and  Archaeology.    Vol 
I,  No.  2.) 
H.  V.  Hilprecht :    "  Assyriaca."    (Vol.  Ill,  No.  1.) 
A.  T.  Clay :    "  A  Study  of  Assyrian  Proper  Names." 

E.  T.  Kretschman :  "  Interpretation  of  Certain  Cuneiform  Tab- 
lets." 

T.  W.  Kretschman :    "  Interpretation  of  Certain  Cuneiform  Tab- 
lets." 
H.  J.  Weber :    "  Linguistic  Peculiarities  of  the  Book  of  Job." 
H.  L.  Gilbert :    "  A  Study  of  Hebrew  Proper  Names." 
T.  W.  P.  Sailor :    "  Babylonian  Contract  Tables." 

AT    COLUMBIA: 

Max  Margolis :    "  Commentarius  Isaacidis"  etc. 

A.  Moldenke :  "  Babylonian  Contract  Tablets  in  the  Metropol- 
itan Museum  of  Art,  New  York." 

J.  F.  Berg :  "  The  Influence  of  the  Septuagint  upon  the  PeshitU 
Psalter." 

W.  R.  Arnold :  "  Ancient  Babylonian  Temple  Records  in  the 
Columbian  University  Library." 
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at  chicago: 

R.  F.  Harper :  "  Hebraica."  "  Biblical  World."  u  2  Vols,  of 
Assyrian  Letters." 

C.  F.  Kent :  "  Outline  Chart  of  Hebrew  and  Contemporaneous 
History." 

I.  M.  Price :     "  Syllabus  of  Old  Testament  History." 

AT  ANN  ARBOR : 

J.  A.  Craig:     "Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Religious  Texts." 

No  account  of  the  results  of  Semitic  Studies  in  American  Col- 
leges would  be  complete  which  omitted  the  expeditions  made.  Ex- 
peditions were  made  into  the  East  not  only  by  European  Universi- 
ties, but  also  by  the  American  Colleges  in  the  interest  of  Semitic 
learning.  As  early  as  1837  an  expedition  was  made  into  Palestine 
by  Dr.  Robinson  under  the  auspices  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
which  lasted  until  1839.  In  1852  another  was  made.  Their  out- 
come was  Robinson's  "  Physical  Geography  of  Palestine." 

A  more  recent  expedition  is  that  to  Mesopotamia,  engaged  in  the 
excavation  of  Nippur.  It  was  undertaken  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  with  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  rep- 
resenting contributors  to  the  expenses  of  the  project.  The  results 
have  been  very  important  and  give  promise  of  a  great  deal  more. 
( Vid.  Hilprecht's  two  volumes  and  Dr.  Peters'  Articles  in  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Archaeology.)  A  Number  of  scholars  are  now  act- 
ively at  work  in  preparing  the  collected  material  for  publication. 

To  encourage  Semitic  research  as  much  as  possible  many  colleges 
have  procured  valuable  collections  of  books,  either  bought  out  of 
the  fund  of  the  institution  or  presented  by  friends  of  education. 

Harvard  has  a  library  on  Semitics  of  over  600  volumes  and  a 
number  of  MSS.,  besides  seals,  inscriptions,  caste,  photographs,  etc. 

Princeton  has  a  rich  collection,  whose  exact  size  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. 

Union  Theological  Seminary  has  a  good  Semitic  alcove  in  the 
general  library. 

Vanderbilt  University  is  collecting  a  Semitic  Library. 

The  Hebrew  Union  College  has  a  large  collection  in  Semitics  in 
the  general  library 

Johns  Hopkins  has  a  Semitic  Library  of  over  7,000  volumes,  con- 
sisting of  the  Murray  Library,  the  Prince  Fellowship  Donation,  the 
Dallman  Library  and  the  Strouse  Rabbinical  Library. 
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Pennsylvania  has  valuable  collections  of  books  and  journals  in 
Hebrew,  Arabic  and  Assyrian. 

Columbia  has  one  of  the  best  Rabbinical  Libraries  in  the  country, 
given  by  Temple  Emanuel ;  a  collection  of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Turkish, 
Persian  and  Syriac  MSS.  and  Babylonian  Cuneiform  documents. 
Money  -has  just  been  donated  for  the  founding  of  a  large  Arabic 
Library. 

Chicago  has  a  collection  of  Semitic  literature,  both  in  the  way  of 
texts  and  reference  works  along  the  line  of  Assyro-Babylonian, 
Egyptian  and  Hebrew. 

New  York  has  the  library  of  the  late  Prof.  Paul  De  Lagarde, 
some  6,000  books  almost  exclusively  on  Semitic  subjects,  besides  a 
private  chair  library  of  some  200  Assyriological  works. 

Syracuse  is  just  beginning  its  collection  of  Semitic  works. 

Bryn  Mawr  has  the  library  of  the  late  M.  Arthur  Amiaud  of  Paris. 
It  is  rich  in  every  department  of  Semitic  study. 

An  institution  to  be  worthy  of  the  title  "  University,"  should  have 
a  chair  in  Semitics.  It  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  principal  discip- 
lines at  all  European  universities.  A  European  university  would 
as  little  think  of  being  without  a  Semitic  chair  as  being  without  a 
chair  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  The  European  University 
has  always  been  the  model  of  the  American  College.  While  it  may 
not  be  conducted  on  the  plan  pursued  here  in  America,  the  thorough- 
ness of  its  curriculum  was  always  regarded  a  fit  ideal  to  emulate. 
The  university  which  does  not  look  to  the  establishment  of  a  Sem- 
itic professorship  falls  behind  in  the  race  to  perfection,  recognition 
and  influence. 

The  argument  that  the  number  of  students  anxious  for  Semitic 
instruction  is  small,  is  altogether  untenable.  Rev.  Dr.  John  P.  Peters 
makes  a  good  point  in  favor  of  Semitic  studies,  when  in  one  of  his 
articles  on  "  Hebrew  in  Colleges,"  be  remarks-:  "  The  class  requiring 
Semitics  is  no  smaller  than  that  requiring  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Gothic,  and  still  colleges  offer  instruction  in  these.'9 

The  benefits  accruing  to  the  student  from  the  study  of  Semitics 
are  manifold.  Among  them  there  is  none  worthy  of  more  consider- 
ation than  the  benefit,  the  father  of  a  student  at  one  of  our  univers- 
ities recognized,  as  this  bit  of  university  experience  chronicled  last 
term  shows. 

A  student  studying  Political  Economy  at  one  of  our  colleges  cams 
into  the  oriental  Seminary  and  asked  to  be  enrolled.    Said  the  Pro- 
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feasor  to  the  student :    "  What  do  you  want  with  Semitics?"    The 

answer  given  was:    "Well,  my  father  told  me  that  if  I  wanted  to 

get  a  little  common  sense,  I  ought  to  take  up  a  little  Semitics." 
That  there  is  considerable  truth  in  the  advice  of  the  father  of  the 

student  in  question,  one  will  readily  see,  if  he  but  reflects  how  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  are  sharpened  by  the  method  applied  in  the 
modern  Semitic  Departments.  One's  power  of  detecting  points  of 
similarity  and  differences  becomes  more  pronounced.  One's  reason- 
ing grows  tpjbe  more  logical. 

In  addition  to  these  general  benefits  accruing  to  the  student  of 
Semitics,  there  are  many  of  a  special  character  deserving  of  serious 
attention.  Forms  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  constructions  of  Hebrew 
syntax  and  the  etymology  of  Hebrew  words  inexplicable  heretofore 
are  easily  determined.  One  language  throws  light  upon  every 
other.  To  note  the  revolution  created  in  the  domain  of  Hebrew 
Lexicography  in  recent  years,  we  need  but  read  Prof.  Friedrich  Del- 
itzsch's  articles  on  u  The  Importance  of  Assyriology  on  Hebrew 
Lexicography,"  which  appeared  in  the  London  Athenaeum  iu  1883. 
He  there  points  out  the  incorrect  conclusions  at  which  many  He- 
braists formerly  arrived,  because  not  interpreting  one  language  by 
the  Psychology  of  kindred  tongues.  The  study  of  Semitics  fixes 
also  a  great  deal  of  uncertain  chronology  and  geography.  It  calls 
attention  to  the  similarity  of  thought  among  peoples  belonging  to 
the  same  branch  of  the  human  family.  It  proves  the  common  or- 
igin of  legends  existing  in  different  sections  of  the  ancient  East.  It 
in  short  reconstructs  in  great  measure  the  history  of  Semitic  civil- 
ization. It  is  also  of  incalculable  service  to  Biblical  exegesis.  It 
may  be  a  bold  statement,  yet  none  the  less  true,  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  authorship  and  aim  of  the  various  Biblical  books  de- 
pend upon  a  knowledge  of  Semitic  Philology.  The  influence  at 
work  in  the  production  of  the  various  styles  of  Hebrew  composition 
and  the  different  modes  of  Hebrew  thought  become  at  once  apparent. 

In  order,  however,  that  Semitic  studies  shall  prove  themselves 
fruitful  of  such  results,  as  are  here  given,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  but  one  method,  and  only  one,  must  be  adopted.  We  refer  to 
the  scientific  method.  It  is  by  virtue  of  it  that  so  much  error  has 
been  dispelled  and  so  much  truth  established.  The  college  that 
studies  any  language  for  itself  prevents  the  spread  of  accurate 
knowledge.  A  college  education  should  be  scientific  in  every  de- 
partment. 
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To  give  an  idea  of  the  work  done  in  Semitics  now,  we  shall  quote 
below  the  course  of  study  for  Johns  Hopkins  during  the  ensuing 
year  (1896-1897).  We  quote  Johns  Hopkins  because  we  are  better 
acquainted  with  its  work  and  because  it  takes  the  lead  among  the 
Universities  of  this  country  for  Semitic  studies.  The  curriculum 
includes : 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  History  of  Israel, 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament, 

Elementary  Hebrew, 

Cursory  reading  of  the  Books  of  Samuel, 

Hebrew  Sight  Reading, 

Hebrew  Prose  Composition, 

Comparative  Hebrew  Grammar, 

Critical  Interpretation  of  the  Messianic  Psalms, 

Critical  Interpretation  of  the  Minor  Prophets, 

Mishnic  Hebrew  u  Pirque  Aboth"  and  u  Yoma," 

Selections  from  the  Talmud, 

Biblical  Aramaic  Grammar, 

Interpretation  of  Daniel  and  Ezra, 

Syriac  (Roediger's  Crestomathy), 

Ethiopic  (The  Book  of  Baruch), 

Arabic  for  Beginners, 

Arabic  Sight  Reading, 

Arabic  Prose  Composition, 

Arabic  Geographers, 

Assyrian  for  Beginners, 

Cursory  Reading  of  Selected  Cuneiform  Texts. 

Sumerian  Hymns  and  Psalms. 

The  question  how  to  introduce  Semitic  studies  into  colleges  where 
they  are  not  yet  pursued  and  how  to  make  the  post-graduate  course 
an  advanced  one  is  certainly  in  point  here.  In  the  suggestion  of  a 
solution  for  this  problem  we  are  to  a  great  extent  guided  by  the 
conditions  which  Dr.  Abram  S.  Isaacs  laid  down  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  Jan.  26,  1897,  when  pleading  for  the  introduction  of 
Hebrew  into  colleges. 

Firstly:— There  should  be  an  elementary  course  in  Semitics  in 
the  undergraduate  department  with  a  more  advanced 
one  fur  post-graduate  work. 

Secondly :— The  text  books  in  Semitic  languages  should  be  mod- 
eled after  our  Greek  and  Latin  text  books. 
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Thirdly:—  The  undergraduate  work  should  lead  to  the  Bachelor 

Degree,  as  the  post-graduate  work   now  leads  to  the 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  title. 

With  such  a  plan  in  force  the  American  college  cannot  help  but 

be  a  fit  rival,  if  not  the  superior,  of  the  European  University  in 

Semitic  studies. 

Note:  — Since  the  reading  of  this  paper  we  have  been  informed  that  the 
State  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  and  McGill  University,  Mont- 
real, Canada,  have  Semitic  Ejepartments.  We  are  however  not  in  position 
to  give  any  other  facts  as  done  concerning  other  institutions. 
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[APPENDIX  C] 

fl&etbofc  in  tbe  pulpit 


Conference  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Milwaukee  Meeting  of  the  Central 

Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  July   10,  1896,  by 
RABBI  LOUIS  GROS5MANN,  D.  D.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


I  must  begin  by  asking  you  to  give  me  your  indulgence.    I  un- 
dertake to  address  you  not  because  I  believe  that  I  have  more  wis- 
dom or  more  fervor,  but  because  I  feel  that  the  special  observations 
I  have  been  enabled  to  make,  and  the  local  experiences  I  have  had, 
may,  within  their  modest  compass,  be  of  some  value  to  you  as  tbej 
have  been  to  me.     I  know  it  is  an  unwritten  rule  of  public  oratory, 
that  one  who  undertakes  to  speak  to  equals  should  introduce  him- 
self to  his  tolerant  audience  with  protestations  of  humility.    It  is 
dictated  by  propriety  and  discretion,  and  surely  by  professional 
ethics.    For  there  is  such  a  thing  as  professional  ethics  among 
Rabbis  too !     But  I  should  obviously  impose  on  you,  if  I  should 
observe  the  conventional  rule  simply  because  it  is  a  conventional 
rule.    The  public  functionary  has  not  only  the  privilege,  but  also 
the  duty  to  speak  with  some  authority.     As  a  pastor  and  teacher  of 
his  congregation,  a  Rabbi  must  be  positive  and  speak  as  an  oracle, 
as  it  were.    It  is  fatal  to  his  usefulness  and  to  his  prestige  if  he 
were  detected  as  lacking  in  conviction.    But  in  a  Conference  such 
as  this  is,  each  one  of  us  is  free  to  lay  aside  whatever  he  may  have 
persuaded  himself  to  have  above  or  below  his  colleagues.    Here  we 
are  all  of  us  equally  delegates  in  a  common  cause.    This  common 
cause  transcends  all  distinction  and  only  one  criterion  remains  as  to 
who  is  and  who  is  not  entitled  to  have  a  voice  in  the  deliberations : 
the  criterion  of  unambiguous  devotion  to  Israel  and  to  its  future. 
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There  is  another  statement  I  must  make  in  introducing  both  my- 
self and  my  theme.  I  am  announced  to  deliver  a  Conference  Lee- 
ture.  .  I  do  not  wish  to  be  pedantic  and  to  find  fault  with  the  term 
which  has  been  chosen.  There  has  been  no  intention  to  restrict  me 
within  those  imaginary  lines  within  which  a  Lecture  is  supposed  to 
move.  The  fact  is  that  many  Rabbis  of  repute  give  us  frequent, 
even  if  illustrious,  instances  of  heedlessness  in  this  matter,  and  evi- 
dence a  charming  indifference  to  the  professional  niceties,  that  I  am 
almost  persuaded  to  yield  the  point  of  pedantry.  I  find,  however, 
that  a  worthy'colleague  of  ours  has  been  assigned  a  Conference  Ser- 
mon, and  I  suspect  that  a  discrimination  is  here  intimated  worth 
our  notice.  Evidently  that  which  I  am  expected  to  say,  or  possibly 
the  manner  in  which  I  am  to  say  it,  must  differ  either  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  or  in  the  mode  of  presentation,  a  preacher  is  supposed  to 
observe.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  discussion  of  the  comparative 
value  of  sermonizing  and  lecturing.  With  some  it  is  a  question  of 
taste ;  with  others  it  is  largely  a  question  of  expediency ;  with  the 
fewest  it  is  a  question  of  pedagogics.  And  it  does  not  involve  much 
more  than  even  laical  thought  to  see  that  every  address  a  public 
teacher  delivers  ought  ultimately  be  judged  as  to  how  much  it  has 
achieved  from  the  aspect  of  educational  effort  and  of  educational 
discipline,  not  simply  to  stir  but  to  train.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
preachers  themselves  lose  sight  of  the  aim  through  their  anxiety  to 
be  acceptable  in  form.  I  take  it  that  it  is  not  my  business  to  give 
vehement  expression  of  the  love  I  have  for  things  Jewish.  I  have 
been  assigned  a  task  peculiarly  sedate,  but  no  less  significant.  In 
a  certain  sense  I  might  say  that  you  have  still  awaiting  you  the 
presentation  of  what  I  may  call  poetry,  the  elation,  the  sentimental- 
ism  of  our  faith.  I  shall  ask  you  to  go  with  me  over  the  ground  of 
Judaism  and  its  History  soberly  and  prosaically.  Even  your  in- 
dulgence will  not  delude  me  into  the  notion  that  I  could  bring  you 
anything  which  you  yourself  have  not  already  seen  and  felt,  and 
which  you  yourself  could  not  give  voice  to  more  effectively. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether,  after  all,  the  pulpit  has  been  as  much 
an  influence  as  it  is  reputed  to  be.  Both  the  average  sermon,  as 
well  as  the  average  lecture  are  conventional  and  even  the  best  of 
them  lack  the  occasions  to  make  them  historical.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  that  genius  makes  its  occasion  ;  but  nature  is  not  prodi- 
gal in  geniuses  and  American  Jewish  congregations  would  require 
an  equitable  distribution  of  such,  if  they  were  at  all  available.  Since 
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the  Jewish  worship  has  ceased  to  be  ornate  and  the  congregation 
has  been  reduced  to  silence,  Rabbis  have  struggled  hard  to  rouse 
the  complacency  of  the  congregation  into  something  like  spiritual- 
ity. Somehow  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  restore  the 
communion  our  fathers  had,  and  the  Jewish  spirit  is  fast  becom- 
ing classical  in  a  pathetic  degree.  Many  things  have  been  tried 
outside  of  pulpits  in  order  to  meet  this  emergency,  some  of  the  at- 
tempts are  ingenious,  most  of  them  are  sincere.  We  may  differ  as 
to  the  advisabilitv  of  these  methods  that  have  been  devised,  but  in 
fairness  we  cannot  deny  that  they  imply  at  least  an  appreciation  of 
the  difficulties.  In  our  eagerness  to  rescue  the  inheritance  we  have 
received  from  our  fathers,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  us  have  resorted 
to  means  which  are  outside  of  recent  traditions ;  but,  if  criticism  is 
to  have  a  voice  in  this  important  matter,  it  would  also  have  to  be 
admitted  that  preaching  itself  at  stated  intervals,  as  the  jdece  de  re- 
sistance of  worship,  is  an  exotic  in  the  synagogue  and  is  from  the 
standpoint  of  tradition  an  indefensible  innovation.  If  the  lecture 
is  radically  un-Jewish,  so  also  is  the  weekly  sermon. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  academic  address  was  always 
known  and  craved  for  in  the  Jewish  Community,  but  it  has  assumed 
a  quasi-edifying  character.  The  pastoral  sermon,  as  a  regular  and 
functional  part  of  the  public  service,  came  into  the  custom  of  the 
Jewish  communities  within  very  recent  times.  As  far  as  we  know, 
the  Prophets  spoke  mainly  on  historic  occasions,  and  it  is  well 
known  with  what  diffidence  the  Rabbis  of  a  former  generation  took 
to  occasional  preaching,  almost  under  protest.  But  it  will  also  be 
remembered  that  these  Rabbis  delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  in 
gathering  pupils  about  them,  and  we  have  a  better  lecture-literature 
from  them  than  has  yet  accumulated  from  our  contemporary 
orators. 

Much  is  being  said  about  the  decadence  of  the  pulpit,  and  it  wilj 
puzzle  no  thoughtful  observer  to  hear  this  said  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  never  was  there  so  much  preaching  and  lecturing  as  there 
is  now.  Obviously  the  judgment  implies  that  so  far  as  influence  is 
concerned  the  pulpit  has  not  only  not  increased  in  this,  but  that  it 
has  lost.  Preaching  has  never  been  so  professional  as  it  is  now,  and 
it  never  before  had  so  great  a  prestige,  nor  was  the  prestige  ever  so 
willingly  accorded.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  arts  which  is  always 
sure  of  a  reception.  The  great  religions  and  the  great  estates  which 
up  to  the  present  were  the  moving  forces  of  the  world  are  within 
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the  molding  of  orators  to-day.  And  if  we  have  the  regal  souls  who 
cast  their  bright  light  across  the  century  as  others  before  them  have 
cast  theirs  over  their  day,  they  have  abdicated  in  favor  of  such  as  can 
please  or  startle.  Formerly  it  was  enough  if  one  man  eloquent 
arose  out  of  the  Babel  of  Gossip ;  now  every  chapel  and  mission  rings 
with  the  pretentious  verbosity  and  of  a  local  Demosthenes.  The  gift 
of  oratory  is  more  frequent  in  our  century,  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  this  is  also  the  most  talkative  age  of  the  world.  We  print 
more  talk  than  ever  came  from  the  lips  of  the  millions,  who  tramped 
houseless  and  homeless  across  the  high-ways  of  the  continents. 

This  is  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  speech  and  the  art 
of  it  is  becoming  more  common  and  more  cheap.  Let  no  one  de- 
lude himself  into  believing  that  this  is  the  classical  period  of 
preaching.  As  soon  as  an  art  becomes  popular,  it  is  on  the  decline. 
No  great  artist  has  ever  risen  out  of  the  ranks  of  a  fussy  host  of 
dilletants.  It  is  still  something  to  be  a  religious  teacher,  but  it  is 
getting  to  mean  little  to  be  eloquent. 

The  reason  is*  clear.  Formerly  one  was  sure  of  the  ear  of  the 
pulpit  if  one  was  earnest,  to-day  one  has  the  ear  of  the  public  if  one 
is  ingenious.  Up  to  the  threshold  of  our  time,  those  who  set  them- 
selves to  serving  the  public  put  forth  as  their  claim  for  attention 
not  their  gifts,  but  their  high  sense  of  duty.  The  recent  develop- 
ment of  the  ministry  would  make  it  appear  that  the  stress  of  its 
ambition  and  the  call  it  has  with  the  public,  lie  mainly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  capacity  for  pleading.  The  sacred  office  has  been  changed 
into  a  profane  one.  Obviously  some  do  not  teach  religion,  all  they 
care  to  do  is  to  make  it  plausible.  Our  worship  is  not  intense,  it  is 
arranged  largely  to  please.  This  is  the  scandal  of  religion  and  the 
reduction  not  only  of  its  priests  but  also  of  its  adherents.  Think 
of  an  Isaiah  listened  to  with  half-hearted  attention  with  which  the 
average  congregation  irritates  an  earnest  speaker  to-day,  even  those 
who  differed  from  him,  could  not  but  pay  him  a  compensating 
tribute  by  their  sobered  opposition.  Think  of  an  Ezekiel  before  an 
audience  come  to  judge  him,  not  to  praise  him  !  Think  of  those 
whose  hearts  were  on  fire  with  a  holy  zeal  before  a  mob  of  critics, 
who  follow  the  tortuous  ways  of  his  rhetoric,  but  cannot,  will  not  go 
with  him  on  the  straight  path  of  his  winged  thought !  There  may 
be  pathos  in  an  earnest  man  of  humbler  degree!  Think  of  the 
Temple  of  Zion  we  love  to  talk  of  attended  by  a  prosaic  congrega- 
tion, such  as  for  the  most  part  ours  is,  a  decorous  gathering  of 
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mediocrity  which  some  few  still  endeavor  to  edify  and  to  (ouch  up 
with  the  fervor  of  religion.  You  may  ask  me,  how  does  it  come 
that  things  are  as  I  say  they  are?  I  am  not  here  to  account  for  the 
things  that  are,  I  have  no  other  purpose  than  simply  to  state  them, 
and,  if  I  can,  to  lead  away  from  them.  I  shall  content  myself  if  1 
can  bring  you  to  see  that  the  pulpit  has  neither  the  prestige  nor  the 
influence  we  have  deluded  ourselves  so  long  to  believe  it  has.  And, 
above  all,  I  am  eager  to  show  that  it  is  high  time  to  look  into  the 
face  of  these  conditions.  I  do  not  say  that  Judaism  is  imperiled  if 
we  go  on  in  the  way  we  have.  Judaism  does  not  depend  on  methods 
and  policies  and  has  often  thriven  in  spite  of  some  methods  and 
policies.  But  much  needless  embarrassment  could  be  obviated  if  we 
would  heed  the  shifting  circumstances  and  realize  in  time  those 
subtle  facts  which  have  a  fatal  habit  of  asserting  themselves  with 
vindictiveness  if  they  are  ignored  too  long. 

Let  me  make  a  frank  avowal :  The  Jewish  Rabbinate  is  on  the 
wane  as  a  Rabbinate.  We  have  plenty  of  talented  men  and  the  de- 
cline is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  preaching  zeal.  Never  has  there  been 
so  much  preaching  and  lecturing  and  fine  talking.  But  at  the  same 
time  never  before  has  the  rabbinical  function  been  understood  as 
preponderating  by  one  of  pieaching,  lecturing  and  fine  talking.  Its 
efficiency  has  been  relegated  to  the  distant  force  of  eloquence.  The 
personel  of  the  profession  is  steadily  becoming  one  of  spirit  more 
than  of  spirituality.  It  is  quite  doubtful  whether  there  can  come 
any  substantial  ministration  from  even  the  most  attractive  homi- 
letics  delivered  in  intervals  of  a  week,  mostly  without  logical  se- 
quence, save  at  best  by  what  little  continuity  there  may  be  from 
Sidra  to  Sidra,  and  in  the  selection  of  themes  whollv  left  to  contin- 
gencies  and  taste.  The  noble  dignity  which  the  classical  Rabbis  of 
the  Talmud  had  and  that  serenity  which  the  mediaeval  Rabbis  had 
and  which  gave  both  these  equally  historical  significance,  the 
modern  school  of  either  Reform  or  Orthodox  Rabbis  will  hardly 
attain  to.  We  are  neither  purely  pastors  nor  purely  teachers.  For 
the  one  we  lack  very  many  qualities ;  we  do  not  feel  any  intense 
personal  intimacy  with  those  who  attend  the  services  and  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  regarding  the  members  of  our  congregation  as  atten- 
dants rather  than  as  parishioners.  Nor  does  the  average  layman  in 
the  Jewish  community  encourage,  let  alone,  invite  any  really  close 
approach,  it  may  be  that  we  cannot  be  pastors  under  the  conditions 
oi  modern  communities.     We  are  not  teachers,  for  it  is  obvious 
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that  the  disjointed  work  we  do  by  alternate  preaching  and  lecturing 
can  have  but  a  very  meagre  pedagogic  effect.  Religious  discipline 
requires  more  than  a  recurrent  programme  according  to  which  the 
assembled  congregation  is  exhorted  en  masse.  The  Rabbi  knows 
the  smallest  number  of  it  with  any  degree  of  friendly  sympathy  and 
a  still  smaller  number  craves  for  his  ingenuous  friendship.  And 
should  the  ardent  and  conscientious  Rabbi  really  make  overtures 
for  a  direct  and  confidential  relationship  between  himself  and  his 
congregants,  the  probabilities  are  he  would  make  tedious  progress. 
On  the  one  side,  therefore,  the  Jewish  minister  restricts  himself  to 
the  amenities  of  the  platform,  and  on  the  other  the  congregation 
seems  to  be  unsusceptible,  perhaps  even  intolerant  to  the  cultural 
influences  which  he  might  personally  exert. 

I  know  it  is  difficult,  almost  Utopian  to  attempt  to  bring  some 
method  into  the  fifty  odd  sermons  we  deliver  through  the  season, 
even  if  they  severally  were  as  platform  deliverances  of  any  substan- 
tial avail.  The  larger  number  of  those  who  come  to  the  services  do 
not  come  to  them  from  motives  of  religiousness  so  much  as  from  a 
craving  for  instruction.  And  even  if  they  came  because  they  craved 
for  edification  and  looked  to  the  pulpit  for  that,  nay  just  because 
they  came  in  this  spirit,  it  would  be  the  more  solemnly  the  concern 
of  the  Rabbi  to  give  sustained  attention  to  them  and  not  to  content 
himself  with  giving  weekly  fragments.  Along  with  the  whole  idea 
of  preaching  in  the  Central  point  of  our  ritual  we  have  taken  this 
hap-hazard  way  of  talking  on  themes  as  they  present  themselves  or 
as  they  suit  our  taste,  into  the  bargain.  But  the  want  of  system 
may  be  defensible  as  an  inevitable  fault  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
history  of  preaching  (and  we  must  remember  this  preaching  in  the 
midst  of  worship  with  the  purpose  of  enhancing  worship  is  essen- 
tially untraditional  with  us).  Rut  now  that  it  has  acquired  a  very 
important  standing  among  us  Jews,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  still  remain  in  the  stage  in  which  it  was  when  it  was  first 
introduced.  We  should  bring  it  within  the  scope  of  Jewish  thought 
and  Jewish  character.  Till  now  a  sermon  was  declared  to  be  Jew- 
ish mainly  when  it  had  a  subtle  something,  which  we  cannot  define 
and  which  some  connoisseurs  among  the  older  portion  of  our  laity 
at  least  think  they  know  all  about.  The  Rabbis  themselves  follow 
some  general  rules.  They  take  a  biblical  text  or  a  talmudic  story 
or  tell  some  grateful  Midrashic  legend  or  some  Ghetto- witticism,  (as 
some  condescending  talents  do  on  odd  occasions),  and  on  the  whole 
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cast  over  what  they  say  that  same  undefinable  something  supposed 
to  convey  very  definite  Judasim.  But,  however  expert  one  or  the 
other  may  be  in  the  striking  the  right  spirit,  and  in  the  composition 
of  nndetached  sermons  or  lectures  and  may  succeed  in  hitting  the 
mark  of  what  is  desirable  in  Jewish  life,  I  know  of  none  who  has 
yet  publicly  confessed  that  his  pulpit  ministrations  move  within  a  nar- 
row compass.  Like  the  ancient  people  before  the  walls  of  Jericho. 
Jewish  Rabbis  go  about  with  their  homiletic  onslaughts  and  hope 
that  the  walls  will  fall  of  their  own  accord  from  sheer  dread  of  the 
powerful  routine,  but  the  walls  still  stand  and  they  will  continue  to 
stand,  despite  even  the  best  trumpets  they  may  blow  with  exquisite 
charm. 

When  the  Rabbis  of  the  older  school  began  to  "  darshen,"  they 
set  to  work  with  some  sort  of  logical  method.  There  was  the  public 
reading  of  the  Thorah  which  followed  very  scrupuously,  and  so  far 
as  they  followed  this  they  were  within  the  line  of  an  older  practice 
Every  layman  within  their  hearing  was  en  rapport  with  the  Ral»bi 
and  could  almost  anticipate  the  theme.  And  yet  there  was  some 
latitude  for  "originality."  Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  the 
quaint  old  days  will  remember  the  zest  with  which  the  assembled 
"  Baale  Battim  "  attended  the  "  D'rasha  " ;  how  they  delighted  in  the 
"  Charifuth  "  of  the  preacher  and  how  they  were  pleased,  in  fact  tbej 
were  eager  to  be  pleased,  by  any  apt  and  witty  way  he  had,  and 
most  of  his  kind  did  have  it.  The  Maggid  had  indeed  a  genius  for 
preaching,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  the  like  of  them  in 
gracefulness  and  power,  despite  the  fact  that  some  might  say  they 
were  curious  and  dilettantish  as  to  rhetoric  and  oratory.  What- 
ever their  shortcomings  were  they  were  amply  compensated  for 
by  the  fresh  and  vigorous  way  they  had,  and  we  know  they  were 
sure  of  a  faithful  audience  without  resorting  to  oratorical  tricks  or 
to  the  flaring  of  catchy  themes  a  week  in  advance.  I  do  not  care  to 
say  that  these  teachers  of  another  generation  and  of  another  day  are 
in  any  way  still  to  be  taken  as  models,  for  their  way  cannot  be  our 
way,  inasmuch  as  their  communities  are  in  every  manner  different 
from  our  communities,  but  I  do  wish  to  say  that  at  least  this  we 
can  take  to  heart,  we  who  have  rarely  so  sympathetic  and  suscepti- 
ble a  congregation  as  they  almost  invariably  had,  we  may  learn 
from  them  as  to  how  we  may  secure  subtained  attention,  bo  that  they 
will  give  us  a  hearing  more  than  merely  for  this  sermon  or  that 
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sermon.     It  is  high  time  that  our  ministerial  work  have  some  sort 
of  large  plan  and  that  it  cease  to  be  fitful  and  time-serving. 

There  is  a  popular  expectation  that  what  a  minister  says  for 
public  instruction  should  invariably  be  at  least  prefaced  by  a  Biblical 
text.  I  suspect  that  there  is  more  than  conservative  theology* 
behind  this.  It  is  often  urged  that  this  Biblical  text  should  be  more 
than  a  mere  motto,  more  than  a  thread  which  the  preacher  weaves 
into  the  context  of  his  address ;  it  is  looked  for  as  a  basal  thought 
(giving  certain  subtle  suggestions  of  it)  and  at  the  same  time  they 
expect  that  citations  and  quotations  sprawl  over  the  surface  of  it,  so 
that  the  discourse  might  have  the  obvious  marks  of  rabbinical  schol- 
arship. We  are  expected  to  cite  and  quote,  not  so  much  because 
allusions  to  the  traditional  text  are  themselves  a  guarantee  of 
"  soundness,"  but  because  we  wish  to  feel  that  the  sermon  is  at  one 
with  the  continuity  of  Jewish  thought  and  temper.  We  want  to  be 
sure  that  the  new  lesson  which  it  is  proposed  we  shall  receive  is  of 
the  same  make  as  with  the  rest  of  historic  Jewish  teaching.  What- 
ever we  may  say  of  the  merits  or  of  the  demerits  of  the  now  some- 
what antiquated  school  of  preachers  who  were  the  delight  of  the  lay 
scholars  that  have  passed  away  with  them,  this  much  at  least  may 
fairly  be  said  of  them  :  they  did  not  disconcert  any  of  their  hearers 
with  any  irresponsible  originality.  There  may  not  be  any  other  relig- 
ious community  that  sets  so  high  a  value  on  independent  thinking  as 
the  Jewish  community  does,  and  the  older  generation  no  less  than 
the  present,  but  there  is  no  other  denomination  that  has  so  persist- 
ently craved  for  methodic  instruction.  Our  orthodoxy  on  texts  may 
stand  as  a  survival  of  that  saving  tradition.  The  continuous  reading 
of  the  Thora  and  the  exposition  of  it  along  the  lines  of  the  weekly 
portion  was  nothing  less  than  such  a  kind  of  religious  pedagogics. 
It  was  of  practical  avail  under  the  conditions  of  a  laity  that  was 
held  together  by  very  slight  organization,  and  of  a  ministry  which 
was  not  yet  professional  enough  to  go  into  more  expert  ways. 

Let  us  not  say  that,  inasmuch  as  the  modern  Rabbi  is  more  or — 
if  you  will  have  it  so— less  than  the  former  lay  scholar  among  lay 
scholars  like  himself,  we  must  resort  to  a  change  of  homiletics 
correspondingly,  though  such  a  change  would  seem  logically  nec- 
essary. For  the  present,  there  is  an  utter  lack  of  method  in  the  dis- 
tribution throughout  a  year's  ministerial  teaching  of  both  the  selec- 
tion as  well  as  the  mode  of  presentation  of  religious  themes.  The  round 
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of  fifty*two  Sabbaths  have  a  monotonous  sameness,  and  is  relieved 
only  by  the  holidays,  for  the  Rabbi  has  his  hands  full  to  touch  up 
with  adequate  solemnity  the  regular  Sabbath,  and  this  not  so  much 
because  the  attendance  may  be  comparatively  sparse,  but  mainly 
because  they  are  conventional,  and  those  who  are  in  the  commend- 
able habit  of  attending  services  regularly  are  at  best  edified  (or  what 
is  more  usual,  they  are  stirred),  but  they  pass  away  from  service 
and  sermon  to  come  back  again  at  the  recurrence  of  the  Sabbath, 
out  of  piety  (perhaps)  or  from  a  personal  motive  complimentary  to 
the  functionary.  We  are  fond  of  saying  that  the  real  designation 
of  our  houses  of  worship  is  not  synagogue,  nor  temple,  but  u  school " 
and  "House  of  Research"  (Beth  Hammidrash).  There  has  been 
no  time  in  the  history  of  Judaism  when  this  can  be  made  clearer 
than  now.  If  instruction  was  indeed  the  central  purpose  of  Jewish 
meetings,  and  Jews  have  put  into  their  religious  craving  the  appetite 
for  culture,  now  is  the  classical  time  to  realize  this  grand  ideal  of  ours. 
But  we  shall  fall  short  of  the  tradition  and  fail  to  achieve  what  never 
before  we  were  so  near  to  achieving,  unless  we  step  out  of  the  medi- 
evalism in  which  our  pulpit  still  is  and  bring  into  it  the  organizing 
influences  of  method  and  system. 

But  you  will  say,  all  this  is  Utopian.  Our  weekly  worshippers  are 
not  students  and  will  resent  to  be  turned  into  such.  That  may  be 
so ;  but  you  underestimate  the  Jewish  people ;  the  experience  of  the 
centuries  has  been  that  Jews  are  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  what- 
ever opportunities  for  culture  are  open  to  them,  and  they  are  just 
now  demonstrating  a  love  of  culture,  especially  of  religious  culture, 
amounting  almost  to  a  renaissance.  Nor  do  I  mean  that  the  average 
temple  service  should  be  converted  into  a  school-exercise.  Religious 
discipline  is  a  wider  term  than  education,  and  Jewish  religious 
culture  is  a  still  wider  term.  Every  constituent  element  iu  the 
synagogal  worship  is  warranted  only  if  it  contributes  to  strengthen 
and  refine  and  develope  character,  but  not  character  so  far  as  the 
single  interests  of  each  separate  individual  are  concerned — that 
should  be  left  to  the  more  direct  and  more  encompassing  efforts  of 
parents  and  teachers.  The  public  services  and  meetings  should  aim 
at  the  development  and  refinement  of  the  social  sense.  Having  in 
mind  the  Jewish  congregation  and  the  Jewish  community,  Jewish 
prayer,  Jewish  ritual  and  Jewish  preaching  should  be  not  directed 
to  the  culture  of  a  vague  humanitarianism  nor  to  offer  a  sort  of 
pattern  which  any  one  may  take  and  adapt  to  his  own  needs  and 
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taste,  but  pre-eminently  to  preserve  and  to  enhance  the  specific  cause 
and  spirit  of  Judaism.  This  profound  purpose  cannot  any  longer 
be  attained  by  the  hap-hazard  ways  which  rely  upon  the  instincts  of 
our  traditions,  however  intense  we  may  think  they  are.  We  cannot 
afford  to  rest  content  with  unaided  instincts.  The  Judaism  of  the 
nineteenth  century  cannot  leave  its  tradition  just  as  it  has  received 
it,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  let  the  stream  of  time  carry  Judaism 
down  into  the  coming  centuries  unenriched  and  unguided.  I  find 
fault  with  recent  developments  within  American  Judaism  because 
they  seem  to  imply  a  desire  to  defer  to  popular  aphorisms  of  unde- 
nominational liberalism  and  because  they  fail  to  appreciate  the 
power  of  sectarian  patriotism  (yes,  I  insist  on  the  phrase — let  cheap 
latitudinarians  make  the  most  of  it!)  Pray,  tell  me,  how  do  you 
hope  to  maintain  the  Jewish  spirit?  For  evidently  you  will  agree 
that  this  Jewish  spirit  is  not  only  worth  being  maintained,  both  for 
the  good  of  the  "remnant  of  Israel"  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the 
world.  Modern  life  seems  calculated  on  disintegrating  the  Jewish 
communion.  The  Jews  are  scattered  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  the  sense  of  solidarity  naturally  weakens  among  them 
with  the  distance  and  geographical  distribution,  and  we  cannot  but 
notice  that  competitive  commerce  and  local  pre-occupations  make 
the  preservation  of  the  traditional  race-sense  and  race-affection  more 
difficult.  He  must  have  a  superstitious  faith  indeed  who  is  without 
fear  as  to  the  fate  and  future  of  the  Jewish  people,  so  that  he  does 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  lift  his  hand.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
I  know  of  nothing  in  which  the  present  generation  of  Jews  have 
become  impoverished  more  than  in  the  conscious  identification  of 
themselves,  each  on  his  part  and  in  personal  obligation  with  the 
Jewish  people  at  large.  And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Jews 
have  been  subsisting  for  the  last  eighteen  centuries  from  an  impetus 
given  them  under  the  pathos  of  expatriation  from  the  holy  land  and 
the  holy  temple,  and  everything  since  has  contributed  to  intensify 
the  sense  of  discomfort.  Is  it  not  time  that  the  tried  and  proved 
descendants  of  a  glorious  past  be  touched  with  the  fire  of  a  new 
enthusiasm,  and  that  a  powerful  word  go  forth  to  rouse  the  dispersed 
of  Israel? 

I  will  not  ask  you  to  review  for  yourselves  the  things  which  once 
nourished  our  Judaism  and  in  which  the  most  of  us  grew  warm  and 
strong  as  Jews.  You  would  find,  if  you  did,  that  our  unbribable 
faith  in  the  tradition  of  our  fathers  did  not  come  to  us  in  a  subtle 
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way  wholly  unaccountable  and  undevised.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
appear  very  clearly  that  our  religion  streamed  into  us  from  various 
well-defined  avenues  of  influence.  If  it  is  a  platitude,  and  one  quite 
well  worn  out,  that  our  Judaism  is  a  matter  of  birth,  but  we  must 
cease  to  repeat  it.  Judaism  is  a  part,  almost  all,  of  our  organic  life; 
that  is  true ;  but  we  got  it  not  by  a  whim  of  willful  and  generous 
Providence.  Our  Jewish  way  of  feeling  and  our  Jewish  way  of 
feeling  for  one  another  has  been  ingrained  into  us  steadily  and 
slowly.  But  master  minds  of  statesmanship  have  been  at  work  to 
achieve  this  "salvation."  Statesmanship  has  made  Moses  the 
genius  of  our  history;  statesmanship,  religious  statesmanship  if 
you  will,  has  given  to  the  prophets  their  charm  and  power.  This 
statesmanship  is  the  meaning  of  rabbinical  "legalism"  and  this 
after  all,  is  the  point  around  which  the  instincts  of  reformers  equally 
with  the  conservatives  move  in  alternate  currents.  A  philosophy 
of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  is  still  to  be  written,  a  philosophy 
not  of  thoughts  in  Judaism  but  a  philosophy  of  movement  of  the 
whole  Jewish  people.  It  might  show  how  the  progression  up  to 
our  day  was  neither  foreordained  nor  mysterious,  that  our  history  is 
not  wonderful,  even  if  it  be  different  from  the  history  of  other 
peoples,  and  that  the  make  of  it  was  orderly  and  natural.  We  have 
our  primitive  epoch,  we  have  our  mythico-heroic  epoch,  we  have  our 
reactionary  and  reformatory  periods,  we  have  our  ages  of  mediaeval- 
ism  and  our  renaissance  times.  We  have  gone  through  all  the 
stress  and  storm  through  which  all  other  nations  have  gone,  and  we 
are  just  passing  out  of  a  period  of  laisser  faire,  which  was  as  trying 
to  us  as  it  has  been  in  the  experience  of  other  peoples.  Altogether, 
our  fate  and  fortune  have  been  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  world's 
weal  and  woe,  perhaps  a  little  more  pathetic  occasionally  and  again 
sometimes  also  more  intensely  romantic  and,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
maintain,  as  a  rule  more  uniformly  sustained  by  eminent  qualities 
of  a  certain  talent,  but  in  the  main  we  have  had  a  history  which 
runs  on  parallel  lines  with  the  world's  history.  It  will  take  nothing 
from  the  prestige  of  the  Jews  or  from  the  worth  of  Judaism  to  grant 
that,  and  it  may  enhance  it  if  we  prove  that  whatever  eminence 
these  have,  they  have  attained,  they  have  earned.  By  insisting  on 
being  a  u  peculiar  people  "  we  feed  on  a  worn  out  theological  fad 
and  incur  the  risk  of  being  stultified  as  clinging  to  a  conceit  of  a 
primitive  day. 
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Does  it  not  seem  self-evident  that  as  everything  else  in  this  world 
of  evolutionary  processes,  Judaism  also  has  gone  through  stages  of 
development?  Or  does  history  mean  something  for  us  only  when  we 
wish  to  apologize  for  certain  malodorous  faults  we  are  charged  with? 
The  cultural  stages  of  growth  and  decay  are  plainly  marked  in  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  people :  and  if  there  is  any  document  in  the 
world  which  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  serve  as  such,  I  know 
of  none  that  is  that  as  the  Bible  is.  You  may  find  in  it  the  frank 
report  of  the  rudimentary  times  and  you  may  proceed  along  its 
unmistakable  gradations,  out  of  these  into  higher  stations  and  better 
times,  testimonies  almost  to  the  degree  of  certainty.  We  may  hail 
the  achievements  of  Bible  criticism  from  the  point  of  view  of  history 
almost  more  than  from  the  aspect  of  literature,  for  we  may  see 
Jewish  theology  pass  through  formations  and  reformations.  And 
yet  there  is  left  to  attain  the  greatest  achievement :  to  bring  home 
to  ourselves,  on  lines  of  biblical  record,  the  fact  that,  not  only  the 
official  things  in  Judaism  passed  through  the  helpful  throes  of 
change,  but  that  the  people  themselves  have  gone  through  phases 
and  changes  of  character.  The  Jewish  genius  is  present  in  them 
all,  but  there  have  been  cultural  alternations,  and  these  must  be  taken 
into  account  if  we  wish  to  understand  how  that  Jewish  genius 
pushed  its  way  irresistibly  to  the  present  day. 

But  there  is  a  still  better  result  we  can  obtain  from  a  more  dis- 
criminate survey  of  the  eventful  history  of  the  people.  It  will 
teach  us  how  to  arrange  a  proper  presentation  of  Judaism,  not 
merely  to  make  it  appear  that  its  tenets  are  logical  and  irrefutable, 
but  also  (and  this  is  the  concern  which  ought  to  occupy  us  most) 
to  present  the  facts  of  our  faith  as  kindred  with  our  person.  We 
require  less  and  less  the  logic  of  religion,  for  the  articles  of  faith  are, 
must  be,  axiomatic,  or  else  we  move  still  within  the  limits  of  theo- 
logy ;  we  are  beginning  to  feel  more  and  more  that  what  we  do  require 
to  get  purely  and  directly,  is  the  racial,  or  national,  or  denomina- 
tional or  (it  may  be  communal)  habit  of  mind  we  have.  We  shall 
never  be  able  to  teach  religion  to  our  children  unless  we  know  just 
what  part  religious  thought  plays  in  their  mind-activity.  We  shall 
not  be  able  to  communicate  Judaism  to  our  children  until  we  shall 
have  definitely  ascertained  how  Jewish  children  grow  morally, 
intellectually,  spiritually.  It  is  possible  that  the  Jewish  child  goes 
today  from  infancy  to  maturity  through  those  stages  of  mind  and 
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heart  in  quick  procession  through  which  the  people  have  passed  on 
a  larger  scale  and  with  slower  tread.  See,  what  a  reversal  of  our 
Sabbath-school  methods  this  would  involve ;  or  rather  see  how  at 
last  some  order  would  come  into  the  methods  of  religious  culture 
which  up  to  today  have  been  dilettantish  and  unorganized.  He 
who  has  been  a  teacher  in  any  one  of  our  Sabbath-schools  cannot 
fail  to  have  observed  the  special  traits  which  Jewish  children  have. 
Some  we  have  called  blameable,  some  creditable,  but  we  have  not 
accounted  for  them,  we  have  taken  pride  in  them,  but  we  have  not 
shown  that  they  have  been  earned.  And  it  is  probable  that  a  large 
number  of  conscientious  teachers  address  themselves  to  these 
surface-facts,  trying  to  make  the  most  of  the  ones  and  the  least  of 
the  others.  The  common  types  of  childhood  are  in  themselves  inter- 
esting enough;  but  that  special  type  which  we  denominate  the 
Jewish  type  will  transcend  them.  For  in  the  study  of  it,  which  I 
cannot  recommend  too  much,  we  shall  have  a  field  small  enough  to 
compass  and  one  varied  enough  for  interest  and  significant  enough 
to  sustain  him  who  is  on  the  search  of  the  holiest.  And  he  who 
addresses  himself  to  the  task  of  leading  mature  minds,  must  not 
delay  to  posses  himself  of  the  insight  into  the  temperament  of  those 
he  means  to  reach.  Many  an  eloquent  word  is  such  only  from  the 
side  of  clerical  elocution.  A  teacher  must  be  certain  that  he  has 
touched  deep  into  the  mysteries  of  life ;  one  who  does  not  know 
what  the  spiritual  make-up  of  his  auditors  is,  will  forever  be 
ineffectual. 

Let  me  suggest  what  I  believe  we  gain  by  this.  In  the  first  place 
we  gain  a  scientific  view  of  the  great  history  we  have  had  and  we 
bring  it  into  correlation  with  present  conditions.  We  have  often 
enough  said,  to  be  sure,  that  the  history  of  Israel  is  a  complement 
to  universal  history,  but  we  said  it  only  because  we  had  in  mind  the 
many  points  at  which  we  and  European  and  some  Asiatic  peoples 
touched.  But  we  might  say  more  than  that.  The  Jewish  people  of 
today  are  an  epitome  of  Jewish  history,  just  as  every  organism 
living  today  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  its  species.  But  the 
Jews  are  also  the  only  surviving  instance  of  a  persistent  evolution. 
You  can  still  see  the  formative  stages  the  Jewish  people  have  passed 
through.  Every  Jewish  child  repeats  them.  It  differentiates  very 
early  from  every  other  kind  of  a  child  by  a  certain  dryness  and 
prosaic  form  of  temperament,  which  even  fairy  tales  cannot  warm 
up  much.      The  natural  process,  again,  which  at  a  certain  period 
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makes  a  child  eager  for  excitements  of  travel  and  change,  such  as 
is  manifest  in  the  well-known  love  for  adventure,  of  boys,  leaves  the 
Jewish  child  radically  unentranced  and  untempted.  On  the  one 
hand,  therefore,  it. appears  that  the  modern  offspring  of  Jewish 
parents  repeats  the  sobriety  which  led  an  Abraham  to  philosophize 
over  a  storm  or  the  successive  phenomena  of  day  and  night,  as  the 
later  Midrash  tells  us,  rather  than  grow  rapturous  over  the  grandeur 
and  the  glory,  for  which  we  would  have  supposed  there  was  an 
ampler  call  A  Jewish  child  is  more  apt  to  pester  his  parent  with 
premature  philosophy  than  scandalize  him  with  spring  poetry. 
Jewish  boy-geniuses  occasionally  write  smart  essays,  but  rarely 
poetry.  On  the  other  hand  again,  modern  boys  of  Jewish  homes 
seem  to  have  become  so  inured  to  domestic  ways  and  to  the  quieter 
affections  that  even  the  natural  instincts  have  come  under  the  dom- 
ination of  heredity.  Whereas  other  boys  are  little  nomads,  Jewish 
boys  are  lovers  of  homes  by  a  tradition  of  domestic  habits  which 
have  been  felicitously  operative  for  good  among  the  Jewish  people 
since  the  classical  days  of  Jacob.  And  so  we  might  go  into  the 
subject,  how  many  reminiscenses  of  early  Judaism  we  can  find  in 
modern  Judaism  and  what  kind  of  Jewish  qualities  come  to  the 
surface  in  Jewish  children  born  today,  and  what  traces  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  people  has  left  in  the  psychology  of  the  present 
generation. 

It  is  absurd,  certainly  ineffectual,  to  endeavor  to  reason  on  dog- 
matic matters  with  such  as  are  possibly  not  amenable  to  it.  You 
know  that  there  has  been  a  heap  of  such  pulpit-polemics.  The  bulk 
of  the  Jewish  congregation  is  utterly  unsusceptible  to  it.  Still,  you 
and  I  know,  there  are  a  number  of  pulpit  disputators  who  harangue 
their  hearers  with  polemics,  which  is  saved  from  being  repudiated 
only  because  the  thing  is  done  in  a  spicy  and  pithy  style.  In  a  sim- 
ilar way  the  current  manner  of  conducting  religious  classes  suffers 
from  a  lamentable  want  of  sufficient  insight  into  the  moving  forces 
of  Jewish  character.  It  is  one  thing  to  arrange  the  matter  you  have 
in  hand,  it  is  another  to  understand  those  who  are  to  take  this  mat- 
ter. How  much  inane  sentimentalism  also  has  been  dished  up  be- 
fore Jewish  congregations  who  may  have  been  devoid  of  the  sense 
of  the  romantic  and  the  pathetic  :  You  and  I  possibly  know  such 
people.  Preach  to  the  blind  about  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
Preach  to  the  deaf  about  the  glory  of  the  Symphonies.  The  quest- 
ion is  not  what  is  good  and  true  and  beautiful  in  the  abstract,  but 
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what  is  good  and  true  and  beautiful  to  the  man,  to  the  woman,  sit- 
ting  in  front  of  me. 

Unless  there  is  something  definite  by  which  Jews  are  naturally 
differentiated  from  non-Jews,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  need  exert 
ourselves  to  maintain  a  separate  organization,  insist  on  a  distinct 
catechism  and  sustain  a  denominational  separateness.  But  if  this 
8eparateness  lies  in  the  nature  of  our  religion  and  in  ourselves,  this 
differentiation  must  have  some  organic  way  of  expressing  itself. 
And,  indeed  it  has  expressed  itself  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  A  for- 
mer generation  of  Preachers  had  a  keen  sense  of  this  fact,  for  there 
was  nothing  they  dwelt  on  with  more  favor  than  the  distinctive 
character  of  every  thing  Jewish.  We  must  improve  on  this  and 
give  this  the  precise  significance  it  has  for  us.  We  must  go  back  to 
the  orthodox  spirit  if  we  cannot  go  back  to  the  orthodox  manner. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In  my  paper  on  the  Scroll  of  the  Law,  presented  last  year  to  the 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  I  stated  my  opinion  on  the 
purpose  of  such  essays  as  this.  It  is  not  my  belief  that  such 
investigations  shall  be  regarded  as  decisions,  but  they  shall  from  a 
historical  point  of  view  investigate  topics  which  are  of  immediate 
practical  interest.  They  shall  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  rabbi  who 
wishes  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  own  on  such  questions  as  may  be 
urged  upon  him  to  decide.  A  vote  on  a  subject  which  is  a  matter  of 
conscience  will  never  ultimately  settle  the  question.  It  will,  as  the 
history  of  all  religions  teaches,  sooner  tend  to  dissensions  than  to 
harmony.  A  unity  of  action  is  desirable  for  the  3ake  of  proper 
organization,  a  unity  of  thought  in  all  details  is  an  impossibility. 
Judaism  is  broad  enough  to  embrace  a  wide  range  of  different 
opinions,  and  we,  in  tolerating  such  differences,  stand  on  the  historic 
basis  of  Judaism,  which  in  the  second  century  proclaimed  the  fund- 
amental principle  that  no  man  shall  insist  on  his  opinions,  for  the 
fathers  of  the  world  did  not  insist  on  their  opinions.*  A  scientific 
investigation  of  a  law  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  practice 
must  accept  the  results  of  the  investigation.  Practice  is  guided  by 
existing  conditions;  science  knows  of  no  other  law  than  truth. 
We  must  further  be  mindful  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  reform 
movement,  which  Geiger  in  his  recently  published  lettersf  has  set 


•Edujoth  I,  4. 

tAllg.  Ztg.  d.  Judt.  1896,  p.  806. 
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forth  with  a  distinctness  that  is  really  marvelous  in  so  young  a  man 
as  he  was  at  that  time.  We  stand  on  historic  grounds.  That  which 
history  has  made  Jewish,  commands  our  respect,  and  shall  not  be 
disregarded,  provided  it  is  not  a  dead  weight  on  the  present  genera- 
tion or  does  not  more  evil  than  it  does  good.  An  evidence  brought 
from  traditional  sources  can  neither  confirm  nor  deny  that  which 
becomes  a  practical  necessity.  David  Ha-levi,  the  celebrated  author 
of  Ture  Zahab,  is  undoubtedly  an  authority  for  the  law  that  demands 
of  every  Jew  to  keep  his  head  covered,  and  brands  the  uncovered 
head  as  "  Chuzpa,"  while  Elijah  Wilna,  the  "  Gaon  "  looks  upon  it 
"  only"  as  a  violation  of  the  moral  law  IDIOn  TOD.*  Rabbi  Loewe 
ben  Bezalel  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  by  the  acceptance  of 
the  Copermican  system  one  ceases  to  be  a  Jew.f  Joseph  Caro  is 
outspoken  on  the  question  of  modern  literature  in  the  pulpit,  for  to 
read  a  novel  is  to  him  identical  with  the  worship  of  idols.J  Rabbi 
Jose,  the  leading  scholar  of  the  fourth  century  is  authority  for  the 
necessity  of  keeping  two  holidays,^  and  Rabbi  Jehuda  in  the  second 
century  makes  it  our  duty  to  read  every  week  the  traditional  portion 
of  the  Thora.|| 

Belief  in  authority  leaves  no  alternative.  Either  you  accept  it  or 
you  place  yourself  outside  of  the  religious  community.  Belief  in 
the  binding  power  of  old  authorities,  and  consequently  in  the 
unchangeableness  of  the  law  is  not  so  undoubtedly  Jewish  as  it 
seems.  True  it  is  that  under  the  influence  of  Pauline  radicalism,  R. 
Joshua  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  declared  that  the 
prophet  Elijah,  i.  e.,  the  Messiah,  would  never  alter  one  law,**  and 
this  view  is  by  its  author  proclaimed  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Judaism,  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  since  the  time 
of  Moses.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  previous  to  the  rise  of 
Christianity,  Judaism  taught  that  not  a  jot  of  the  Law  should  ever 


•Ture  Zahab  Orach  Chajim  8,  3  and  KT'Jn  niK'3  ib. 

tin  n7Ufl  "IK2  fol.  38,  c ;  42,  d.  Zunz  in  his  biography  of  Azariah  dei  Rossi 

in  C|D3^  5)1XO  Wilna,  1865,  p.  9. 

*Orach  Chajim  307,  16. 

$Jer.  Erubin  Ch.  III.  Gr«tz  Gesch.  Bd.  IV,  p.  457. 

IIMegilla  316. 

•♦Edujoth  8,  7  cp. 
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perish,*  and  that  heaven  and  earth  would  pass  away  but  the  Law 
should  never  pass  away  f  However,  practical  necessity  was  stronger 
than  the  letter  of  the  Law.  The  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
had  during  the  Maccabean  war  become  an  impossibility,  and 
therefore  it  was  decided  that  even  on  the  Sabbath  it  was  lawful  to 
defend  one's  life.  Theory  came  afterwards  to  justify  what  practice 
had  made  lawful  before.  The  school  of  Shammai  found  that  the 
words  'Thou  shalt  make  bulwarks  against  the  citv  until  it  fall" 
justified  a  continuation  of  warfare  on  the  Sabbath. J 

Rabbi  Simeon  ben  Menassja  says  in  a  general  way  that  Sabbath 
is  given  to  man.§ 

From  such  an  occasional  breaking  of  the  Law  it  was  only  one  step 
to  the  declaration  of  the  principle  that  scripture  left  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Law  to  the  rabbis  of  each  generation.! 

It  is  said  also  that  every  court  or  Synhedrin  had  the  same  author- 
ity which  was  vested  in  Moses  and  Aaron,**  and  that  if  the  rabbis 
say  that  which  is  right,  is  left,  thou  shalt  not  depart  from  their 
words. ff  As  practice  has  produced  theory,  so  practical  reasons  had 
the  effect  of  limiting  the  theory  Had  for  instance  the  Maccabean 
revolution  and  the  edicts  of  Hadrian  made  the  strict  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  impossible,  then  followed  theory  and  proved  the  right 
of  a  war  of  defense  from  the  words  "until  it  fall,"  and  the  right  to 
violate  the  Sabbath  if  it  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life 


*D^l6  taTD  WK  "|OD  m«  Exod.    Rabba  Ch.  VI  cp.    Matthew  V,  17-20. 
tTanchuma  ad  Gen  42,  1  cp.     Matthew  5,  18  and  Luke  16,  17. 

iraeo  1^BK  nrm  "»J>  Siphre  ad  Deut.  XX-20  ed,  Friedmann  p.  1116  cp. 
I  Makk.  3,  41 :  Jos.  Antiquities  XII,  3,  40-41,  also  Sabbath  00a  which 
Grnetz  III  p.  152  referred  to  the  Hadrianic  period,  although  the  parallel 
passage  in  Joseph  us  should  have  proven  to  him  the  falsehood  of  this  view. 

$Mekilatha  Ex.  31, 14  ed  Friedm.  p.  104a. 

IIO'SDI^  tibx  3in3n  pDD  t6  Chagiga,  18a,  and  parallel  passages. 

**Rosh  Hash  256. 

++Siphre,  Dent.  17,  11.  Malbim,  the  apologete  of  rabbinical  exegesis, 
understands  this  as  subjective  only:  If  you  sc.  wrongly  think  that  the 
rabbis  teach  right  is  left  J'O^  taop  pasnOP  Htyinv  Com.  on  Deut.,  Warsaw 
1880.  p.  236. 
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from  the  words  "  holy  unto  you."*  But  as  soon  as  this  principle 
was  generalized,  theory  limited  it,  saying  that  only  in  calendation 
the  rabbis  had  absolute  power,  but  not  in  the  observation  of  the 
Sabbath-rest.  This  vacillation  between  the  theoretical  acceptance 
of  authority  and  the  practical  self-emancipation  from  it,  we  find 
throughout  Jewish  history,  as  throughout  history  in  general. 
Rabban  Gamaliel,  who  preached  and  practiced  liberal  Pharisaeism 
opposing  Christianity f  on  one  side  and  strict  rigorism  on  the  other, 
interpreted  the  Law  more  according  to  its  spirit  than  according  to 
its  letter.  He  prayed  on  the  day  of  his  marriage,  although  tradition 
was  against  it,  because  a  bridegroom  was  not  supposed  to  be  in  a 
sufficiently  calm  state  of  mind  to  approach  God.  But  R.  Gamaliel 
had  a  higher  view  of  prayer.  It  to  him  was  not  the  performance  of 
a  duty  regulated  by  a  code  of  ceremonies ;  it  was  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  of  God's  ruling  over  the  world, 
and  so  he  prayed,!  but,  when  R.  Gamaliel  had  died,  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, R.  Simeon,  limited  this  liberal  interpretation.  "  My  father," 
he  said,  "stood  above  the  common  level.  What  he  would  permit 
himself  not  everybody  has  a  right  to  do."§ 

I.      CONSCIOUS  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  LAW. 

The  practice  disregarded  law  even  in  Talmudic  times  and  the  the- 
ory found  an  excuse  for  it  by  pointing  to  the  verse  in  Psalms,  The 
Lord  preserveth  the  simple.)  In  a  number  of  instances  the  author- 
ity of  tradition  was  refuted  by  the   statement  that  this  tradition 

♦Ex.  31, 14. 

tRabban  Gamaliel's  opposition  to  Christianity  is  sufficiently  proven  by 
the  legend  that  makes  him  ridicule  the  inconsistency  of  the  Christian  view 
in  regard  to  the  obligatory  character  of  the  law,  (Sabb.  116a)  also  by  the 
fact  that  he  excommunicated  R.  Eliezer,  the  leader  of  Judaco-Christianity 
(Baba  Mezia  596)  and  that  he  was  opposed  to  all  Greek  translations  of  the 
Bible  (Sabbath  115a),  not  as  Zunz,  Gottsd.  Vortr  p.  65  supposes  Aramaic 
because  they  were  interpolated  by  Christians,  cp.  Hilgenfeld ;  Die  alttest 
Citate  Justin's  in  Zeller  theol.  Jahrb.  1850,  p.  990. 

jBerakhoth  16a. 

$ib.  166. 

II Ps.  110,  6.  Sabb.  129c  Aboda  Zara  306,  Nidda  31a;  456  (and  parallel  pas- 
ages)  ;  Tosefta    Nidda  Ch.  2,  ed.  Zuckermandel  p.  643. 
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was  not  genuine.     So  without  any  authority  it  is  said  that  a  Baraj- 
tha  quoted  by  Raphrem  is  apocryphal*  or  that  a  law  passing  under  . 
the  authority  of  Mar,  the  son  of  Rabina,  was  not  authenticated  by 
his  signature,  f 

Even  the  Geonim  in  spite  of  their  strict  adherence  to  authority 
occasionally  departed  from  the  rabbinnical  law.  To  them  not  only 
the  Talmudic  Haggada  was  authoritative,  which  as  Rab  Haj  com- 
plains was  disregarded  by  those  who  had  studied  the  philosophical 
works  of  the  Greeks,^  but  even  every  popular  custom  of  heathenish 
origin  had  to  be  strictly  observed  on  the  supposition  "  that  our  an- 
cestors have  not  without  6ufficent  cause  accepted  it.§  So  they  lim- 
ited the  time  of  twelve  months  set  by  the  Talmud  for  the  granting  of 
a  divorce  to  a  woman  who  refuses  to  live  with  her  husband  JTTYlDll 
and  granted  the  divorce  right  away  because  the  might  bring  her 
case  before  the  courts.** 

Against  the  clear  law  of  the  Mishna  which  gives  to  the  children 
the  right  to  inherit  their  mother's  dowry  pD'H  p3  rOVDft  the 
Geonim  decided  that  the  husband  had  unlimited  rights  to  dispose 
of  the  wife's  property  because  as  they  said,  the  law  originally  was 
made  to  induce  the  father  to  give  his  daughter  a  dowry ;  while  in 
the  times  of  the  Geonim  Jewish  fathers  gave  attention  to  the  daugh- 
ters to  the  detriment  of  the  sons.  J  J  While  according  to  the  Talmud§g 
the  chattels  which  form  part  of  an  estate  are  exempt  from  being 
foreclosed  by  creditors,  the  Geonim  simply  abolished  this  law,  be- 
cause in  their  times  the  Jews  were  not  any  more  real-estate  owners, 


*Kerithoth  14a  KnrO,  apocryphal  or  Kfim  fictitious,  s.  Isaiah  Pick's  Notes 
to  Pes.  11a. 

tJebamoth  22a  this  is  the  interpretation  of  Jechiel  Heilprin,   in  TTD 
nnnn  ed.  Warsaw  1882;  vol.  II,  p.  268. 

Un  En  Jacob  Chagiga  146,  as  instance  of  the  literal  belief  in  Haggada 
cp.    Ressp.  of  Geonim  ed.  Lyck,  No.  16,  28. 

§Resp.  ed.  Lyck  No.  14,  Weiss,  Gesch.  d.  j.  Trad.  Ill,  176. 

IlKethuboth  63a. 

**Shaare  Zedek  4,  4,  15. 

ttKethuboth  526. 

UShaare  Zedek  4,  4, 17. 

^Kethuboth  92a. 
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and  to  maintain  the  law  would  have  meant  a  serious  injury  to  legiti- 
mate interests.* 

Isaac  Alfasi  speaks  of  a  decision  of  the  Geonim  as  an  error  based 
on  a  false  interpretation  of  the  Talmud  Nnyctttt  IpT  tih  ,♦  and  Mai- 
monides  says  in  regard  to  a  law  of  the  Georim  that  it  is  a  serious 
error  irVnj  mj?B  -f  It  is  well  known  that  Maimonides  himself  dui 
not  escape  severe  criticism,  and  that  Abraham  ben  David's  critical 
notes  on  Maimondes'  code  are  full  of  strong  invectives  which  over- 
step the  lines  of  common  decency, J  that  his  rationalistic  views  on 
prophecy  on  ressurrection  and  the  Messianic  kingdom  are  subjected 
to  severe  criticism  chiefly  by  the  French  and  partly  by  the  Spanish 
rabbis  of  the  13th  century.g  It  is  more  interesting  however  that  ic 
regard  to  a  ritual  law  later  rabbis  dared  to  speak  of  Maimonides' 
opinion  as  an  error,  and  that  Abraham  Danziger,  a  man  whom  we 
may  term  a  typical  expounder  of  19th  century  Neo-Orthodoxy 
dared  say  of  Maimonides  that  his  view  was  erroneous. |  Consider- 
ing the  little  esteem  in  which  during  the  12th  and  13th  century  the 
French  and  German  Rabbis  were  held  by  their  Spanish  brethren,**  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  former  retaliated  and  that  R.  Jacob 
Tarn  protested  against  an  opinion  imputed  to  him  saying :  "  I  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing  but  the  Spaniards  said  so>"ff  implying  that 
this  mere  fact  sufficed  to  dispose  of  the  opinion  as  worthless. 
R.  Asher  b.  Jehiel  an  orthodox  authority,  a  man  who  thanked  God 
that  he  never  had  an  opportunity  to  study  anything  except  Bible 


♦Shaare  Zedek  3,  65.  See  on  the  deviations  from  Talmudic  law  by  the  Ge- 
onim the  exhaustive  chapter  in  Weiss.  Gesch.  d.  jued.  Trad.  IV.  203,  ff. 

tSee  the  quotations  in  Weiss  IV,  202,  Note  2. 

tTshubah  III.  7,  he  calls  Maimonides  a  heretic.  Other  passages  Weis> 
IV.  300.  f. 

$Nachmani  in  mtUp  mJK  p.  8  in  Reap.  Maim.  Leipzig  1859  speaks  of  all 
French  Rabbis  as  M.  s  opponents. 

HChokmath  Adam  Ch.  107,  12.;  Abraham  Danziger,  died  IS20  as  memter 
of  the  rabbinical  board  of  Wilna. 

♦♦Maimonides  never  mentions  Rashi,  and  in  a  letter,  which,  although  of 
doubtful  origin,  is  the  work  of  an  early  Spanish  writer,  contemptuously 
speaks  of  the  D71B""l¥ . 

t+Sefer  ha-Jashar  347. 
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and  Talmud,*  had  found  an  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  the  rabbinical 

law  that  makes  it  a  duty  to  wash  the  hands  after  meal  before  grace,  f 

although  the  Talmud  derives  this  law  from  the  Bible,!  aQd  Isaac  Al- 

fassi  had  refuted  all  attempts  to  rationalize  on  it.§  In  this  case  R. 
Asher  has  simply  followed  the  common  principle  of  which  we  spoke 

in  the  beginning,  viz,  to  establish  a  theory,  in  order  to*  justify  the 

existing  practice.    But  in  a  number  of  other  instances  he  declares 

f 

very  boldly  that  in  questions  which  are  not  decided  by  the  Talmud 
every  rabbi  is  at  liberty  to  decide  for  himself,  even  against  a  clear 
statement  of  the  Geonim,||  and  that  the  Talmudic  law  that  prohibits 
all  changes  of  the  traditional  prayer  cannot  apply  to  the  prayers 
made  by  the  Geonim.** 

Even  R.  S.  B.  A.,  who  is  typical  for  such  a  strict  belief  in  authority 
that  he,  even  after  he  disproved  Nachmanides'  opinion,  would  dis- 
claim any  authoritative  value  of  his  own  view,ft  says  in  regard  to  an 
opinion  of  R.  Jonathan  Ha-Cohen  of  Lunel :  "  I  am  not  responsible 
for  his  statements."! J 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  complete  series  of  evidences  of 
this  liberal  spirit  that  makes  man  rebel  against  authority,  that  made 
a  Luther  say,  he  would  go  to  Worms,  and  if  every  tile  on  the  roofs 
were  a  devil.  It  also  is  unnecessary,  the  cited  instances  suffice  to 
prove,  that  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  tendency  in  Judaism  to  accept 
everything  that  claimed  to  be  tradition,  we  find  ample  evidence 
of  a  struggle  for  emancipation  from  the  bonds  of  ecclesiastic  auth- 


♦Resp.  Asheri  No.  55,  10,  h  see  Graetz,  VII.  234,  note  4. 

tOWriK  D^O  in  his  Hilkhot  Berakhoth,  fol.  536  D'M  tUTKT\  Una  fcW  HD 

iritfK  ^ivo  mono  r6o  pxt?  *D*mmr»t 

iLev.  11,  44  and  20, 7  the  verse  is  misquoted  in  the  Talmud,  see  Lipmann 
Hellers's  commentary  on  K.  Asher  ad  locum.  Berak.  536,  cp.  Chullin  10(v; ; 
Joma  835,  where  it  is  quoted  as  a  Mishna. 

SAlfassi  Chullin  106a. 

Had  Syn.  33a,  ag.  the  view  of  Zerahya  halevi,  clearer  still  in  his  Resp.  55,  9 

** Berakhoth  Perek  I.  These  and  similar  passages  in  Weiss.  Gesch.  d.  jued. 
Tr.  V.  p.  63  ff. 

t+TO?yoi>  t6)  nibnb  I«  Torath  ha  bajith  he-arukh  1. 1. 

iJResp.  I.  128.  Tl?b  p«nn«  UK  pa 
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ority.  And  therefore  we  shall  cite  only  a  few  more  instances  from 
more  recent  times,  because  with  the  close  of  the  15th  century  criti- 
cism was  almost  unknown  to  the  Jews.  The  authorities  quoted  are 
selected  just  from  amongst  those  who  are  regarded  typical  for  their 
strict  adherence  to  traditionalism. 

Moses  Isserls  a  well-known  rigorist,  says  in  spite  of  older  authori- 
ties quoted  by  himself  that  occasionally  one  may  devote  his  time  to 
scientific  studies,*  although  the  silence  of  R.  Joseph  Karo  and  the 
explicit  testimony  of  others  are  against  the  toleration  of  studies 
other  than  talmudic. 

David  Halevi,  author  of  ant  i-fitt,  another  rigorist,  has  the  bold- 
ness to  assert  that  Joel  Saerkes,  his  father-in-law,  whom  he  otherwise 
holds  in  high  esteem,  as  well  as  R.  Joseph  Karo,  gave  not  the  due 
attention  to  a  certain  question  of  the  ritual  HTD  jvypl  rOin  H*  IKS*  tih\ 
what  means  that  their  decision  is  based  on  an  erroneous  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Talmud.  The  same  rabbi  also  rejects  an  opinion  of 
Maimonides  in  ritual  law,J  and  in  this  instance  he  is  upheld  by  one 
of  the  strictest  believers  in  authority,  by  Abraham  Danziger,  who, 
however  refrains  from  mentioning  Maimonides'  name,  saying: 
"  Take  care  to  understand  this  principle  for  one  of  our  great  writers 
has  committed  an  error  in  this  case."§ 

Jair  Chajim  Bacharach,  one  of  the  more  enlightened  rabbis  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  has  preserved  us  a  case  which  is  highly  signifi- 
cant for  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  all  adherance  to  authority,  it  is  by 
practical  considerations  that  the  interpreters  of  religious  law  are 
guided.  A  man  had  trespassed  upon  the  ritual  law  drinking  wine 
with  non-Jews,  and  the  rabbi  of  the  community  had  refused  to 
proceed  against  the  sinner  with  disciplinary  measures  because  he 
feared  that  the  sinner  would  go  from  bad  to  worse  and  renounce 
Judaism  altogether.  Members  of  the  congregation  who  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  rabbi's  leniency  appealed  to  Bacharach,  who, 
although  opposed  to  this  lenient  decision  in  which  he  saw  an 
encouragement  to  sin,  still  maintained  that  leniency  in  some  cases 


*Jorah  Deah  260-4.  miDDn  1KKO  ^«ip«3  TKCbb  "imD 
tJoreh  Deah  189-43. 
tlb.  183,  2. 
$See  p.  134. 
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may  be  justifiable,  for  even  the  Shulchan  Arukh  recognizes  the 
principle  that  we  are  unable  to  enforce  the  traditional  laws  U3  fN 

D^n  by  mn  ^nm  tdj>p6  ro.* 

2.    CIRCUMVENTION   OF   THE   LAWr   AND    INCONSISTENT  APPLICATION. 

The  necessity  to  depart  from  the  standard  of  tradition  will  make 
itself  felt  in  questions  concerning  marriage  more  than  in  any  other 
case,  for  it  is  just  in  such  cases  that  the  rabbi  becomes  aware  of  the 
responsibility  which  he  assumes  by  a  rigoristic  refusal  to  comply 
with  the  demands  made  upon  him.  There  were  some  burdensome 
laws  which  frequently  conflicted  with  practical  cases,  and  which 
the  rabbi  could  not  overcome  by  some  evasive  measure,  as  it  is  the 
case  with  the  levirate.  The  rabbinical  law  does  not  permit  a  widow 
or  a  divorced  woman  to  marry  again  before  her  youngest  child  is 
two  years  of  age.f  This  law  although  meant  to  benefit  the  child  by 
securing  for  it  the  full  care  of  the  mother,  frequently  harmed  the 
child,  because  it  prevented  a  destitute  mother  to  marry  again,  and 
to  provide  for  the  child.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  rabbis  of  18th 
century  found  always  some  loop-hole  to  escape  from  this  law,  al- 
though maintaining  that  the  authorities  of  old  lost  nothing  of  their 
importance,  as  in  19th  century  such  instances  occurred  more 
frequently,  because  even  the  orthodox  rabbis  were  conscious  of  their 
duty  not  to  go  to  extremes,  rabbinical  literature  of  19th  century 
furnishes  more  evidence  of  the  same  fact. I 

Another  important  question  is  the  marriage  of  a  widow,  when  the 
death  of  her  husband  could  not  be  ascertained  by  the  identification 
of  the  body  r\T\fy  §  Here  we  see  that  the  most  rigoristic  rabbis  are 
inclined  to  take  a  lenient  view  of  the  law  by  trying  to  find  the  case 
that  is  before  them  an  exceptional  one. 

A  third  class  of  matrimonial  questions  is  the  marriage  between  a 
woman  that  had  borne  an  illegitimate  child  or  that  is  pregnant  and 
a  Kohen.  The  strict  law  does  not  admit  any  evidence  in  regard  to 
the  father  of  an   illegitimate   child,  and   consequently  when   the 


*Choshen  Mishpat  17,  3,  Ohawoth  Jair  No.  141. 
tJebamoth  36,  b  and  42-b. 
jEben  Ha-ezer  13, 11. 
^Appendix. 
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inhabitants  of  the  town  are  not  people  who  can  enter  into  a  legal 
marriage  with  a  Jewess,  the  woman  would  be  regarded  a  harlot  and 
could  not  marry  a  Kohen.  Still  the  greatest  rigorist  will  find  a 
loop-hole*  through  which  they  could  escape  the  consequences  of 
the  law,  which  would  be  a  hardship  and  an  injustice,  if  the  Kohen 
is  the  father  of  the  child  or  is  responsible  for  the  pregnancy  of  the 
woman. 

The  reason  for  the  leniency  in  these  and  similar  cases  is  the  prac- 
tical necessity  or  the  impossibility  to  carry  out  the  law  to  the  letter. 
The  same  reason  is  apparent  in  many  other  cases.  Usury  or  even 
lending  money  on  interest  is  against  the  biblical  law,  and  although 
in  the  Pentateuch,f  limited  to  Israelites  only,  the  Talmud  general- 
izes it  and  Rab  Nahman,  the  great  Babylonian  jurist  applies  to  one 
who  would  lend  money  on  interest  to  non-Jews  the  scripture  passage, 
"  He  that  augmenteth  his  substance  by  usury  and  increase,  gathereth 
for  him  that  hath  pity  on  the  poor,"!  and  says  that  the  extortions  of 
King  Sapor  were  a  punishment  for  usury  with  non-Jews.g  Another 
passage  in  the  Talmud)  explains  the  verse, "  He  that  putteth  not  out 
his  money  to  usury  "**  to  include  the  usury  with  non-Jews,  and  in  a 
Midrash  it  is  said  that  the  dead  whom  Ezekiel  resurrected  were 
600,000  Israelites  who  had  worshipped  the  idol  which  Nebuchadnezar 
had  set  up  in  the  valley  of  Dura,  and  of  the  whole  number  only  one 
was  not  resurrected  because  he  had  lent  money  on  usury. ft 

The  intention  of  this  Midrash  evidently  is  to  show  that  God  will 
sooner  pardon  idolatry  than  usury.  Still  R.  Jacob  Tarn,  known  as 
a  rigorist  excuses  usury  because  "  we  have  to  pay  such  heavy  taxes 


♦Appendix  I. 

tEx.  22,  34 ;  Lev.  25,  35-37 ;  Deut.  15,  3. 

}Prov.  28,  8. 

$Baba  Mezia  706. 

IIMakkoth  24a 

••Ps.  XV,  5. 

ttJalkut  No.  375  from  Pirke  d'  R.  Eliezer.  In  Thossaphoth.  Baba  Mexia 
70b.  This  Midrash  is  quoted  from  Thargum  njna  vhv  ID  mm  Ex.  13,  IT 
where  I  could  not  find  it. 
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to  the  king  and  the  barons,  that  even  the  highest  rate  of  interest 
only  suffices  to  meet  the  barest  necessities  of  life."* 

The  eighteenth  century  had  brought  the  Jews  into  closer  contact 
with  their  Christian  neighbors,  and  the  consequence  was  that  they 
became  laxer  in  regard  to  the  ritual  law.  Amongst  other  things  they 
allowed  themselves  to  shave  with  a  razor.  In  vain  had  R.  Jonathan 
Eibeschitz  proven  that  the  prophet  Tsaiah  had  already  condemned 
such  a  practice.f  R.  Ezekiel  Landau,  Elbeschitz's  contemporary 
and  antagonist,  felt  inclined  to  permit  people  to  shave  on  Chol-ha- 
Moed,  for  as  he  precautiously  indicates  the  practice  to  shave  with  a 
razor  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  if  the  Jewish  barbers  were 
not  allowed  to  shave  their  customers  with  the  salve,  they  would 
shave  with  a  razor,  and  furthermore  R.  Ezekiel  thinks  that  shaving 
before  the  beard  is  so  long  that  the  hair  may  be  turned  back  to  its 
roots,  is  even  not  prohibited  when  done  with  a  razor.  J  Still  in  the 
nineteenth  century  this  sin  was  so  general  that  R.  Akiba  Eger  could 
not  any  more  sustain  a  demurrer  against  the  testimony  of  a  man 
who  shaved  with  a  razor,  and  accepted  this  testimony  because  the 
man  had  only  been  seen  sitting  in  a  barbershop  with  soap  on  his 
face  and  a  towel  around  his  neck,  so  that  one  could  suppose  the 
sinner  had  in  the  last  moment  repented  of  his  evil  ways.§  It  is 
here  practical  necessity  again  that  prompted  the  lenient  theory. 


*Thossaphoth,  B.  Mezia,  706  ywn  n""l.  See  on  R.  Tam.  Gnotz  VI,  3,  p.  179, 
where  in  Note  8,  B.  Mezia  76  instead  of  706. 

tSee  jrwrv  rQilK  on  Is.  43, 21.  This  "  homiletical"  explanation  of  the  pas- 
sage in  Isaiah,  "The  people  whom  I  have  adorned  if  with  thirteen  rows  of 
hair  in  the  beard  riBD*  shave  my  glory,"  is  a  classic  instance  of  the  degraded 
homiletics  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

tmW3  JHU  Orach  Chajim  I,  13  and  II,  99-101.  This  leniency  met  with 
opposition.  Azulai  in  DvTUfl  D8P  s.  v.  accuses  Landau  of  having  used  false 
measure  1p  HtDJ,  although  he  is  inclined  to  leniency  himself  b&W  D^n  No.  tf. 
Isaac  Samuel  Reggie  devoted  to  this  question  a  special  treatise  nn^DH  1DNO 
Vienna  1835  and  his  father  Abraham  Vita  Reggio  refutes  the  son's  argu- 
ment in  a  pamphlet  called  nr6jnn  "IDKD.    1844. 

$Respp.  of  Akiba  Eger  No.  90.  D^DB  especially  interesting  for  the  pilpu- 
listic  distinction  between  the  testimony  concerning  sexual  sin  where  it  is 
not  necessary  to  witness  the  act  mBIBEO  ^rDD3  (Makkoth  7a  B.  Mezia  91a) 
and  the  testimony  in  regard  to  shaving  when  circumstantial  evidence  is 
not  admitted,  because  in  the  latter  case  there  is  no  jnn  1¥\  and  the  sinner 
may-  have  repented  in  the  last  moment. 
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R.  Mordecai  Benet  is  another  type  of  that  uncompromising  ortho- 
doxy that  refused  to  make  the  slightest  concession  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  He  is  known  as  one  of  the  strongest  opponents  to  the 
reforms  introduced  into  the  Hamburg-temple.* 

That  he  was  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Mendelssohn  school  goes 
without  saying,  and  I  have  it  on  good  traditional  authority.  Besides 
it  is  evident  from  his  bitter  fight  against  Aaron  Chorin,f  the  only 
rabbinical  representative  of  liberalism  amongst  the  rabbis  of  that 
period.  It  will  appear  remarkable  that  he  gave  his  approbation  to 
the  Pentateuch  with  Mendelssohn's  translation  and  commentary, 
published  by  Anton  von  Schmied  in  Vienna. J 

But  the  government  was  in  favor  of  education  as  a  means  to  raise 
the  condition  of  the  Jews  and  in  in  its  protective  policy  wished  to 
encourage  the  publication  of  Hebrew  books  in  Austria.      So  Rabbi 
Mordecai  yielded  to  the  government's  wishes  and  approved  of  the 
reprint  of  Mendelssohn's   Pentateuch,   saving   his  conscience    by 
mentioning  neither  the  translation  nor  Mendelssohn's  name.      R. 
Mordecai  went  still  further  in  his  desire  to  please  the  government. 
He  gave  his  approbation  to  the  reprint  of  the  Machzor  with  Wolf 
Heidenheim's  translation  and  commentary,  although  this  was  an 
open  infringement  upon  Heidenheim's  well-deserved  copyright,  and 
a  direct  violation  of  the  rabbinical  law  of  ban  which  a  number  of 
prominent  rabbis  had  pronounced  against  all  who  would  infringe 
upon  Heidenheim's  copyright.      The  subterfuge  that  such  a  ban 
could  not  have  any  power  beyond  the  borders  of  the  country  in 
which  the  rabbis  lived,  was  hardly  meant  in  earnest  by  those  who 
by  such  sophistry  attempted  to  justify  their  action. 

It  was  not  any  law  or  any  religious  conviction  ;  it  was  simply  the 
desire  to  please  the  government  that  made  R.  Mordecai  willing  to 
endorse  the  outrage  perpetrated  upon  Wolf  Heidenheim  by  Anton 
Schmied  and  his  Jewish  advisers. §     Two  younger  contemporaries 


♦in  man  nan  nhx  p.  n,  sq.  and  is  sqq.    See  -ib^d  onn  VI.  No.  87,  fol.  62<f. 

tKerem  Chemed  II.  101.     S.  Loew's  excellent  sketch  in  Gesammelte 
Schriften,  Bd.  II. 

tlTOl,  and  in  several  reprints. 

§The  Machzor  was  published  in  Vienna  1805.    Heidenheim's  great  merits 
have  as  jet  not  been  duly  acknowledged.    He  deserves  a  special  biography. 
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of  R.  Mordecai  Benet,  Akiba  Eger  and  Moses  Sofer,  like  him  strict 
rigorists,  also  were  opposed  to  the  least  reform  of  worship  and 
ritual  law  and  conducted  their  Jeshibas  in  the  spirit  of  eighteenth 
century.  Of  the  former's  yielding  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  we  spoke 
already  before.  We  may  however  mention  as  especially  character- 
istic that  he  says  in  an  approbation  to  a  book  published  by  a  rabbi 
of  Posen :  "  Your  request  to  pronounce  a  ban  against  one  who  would 
reprint  your  book  I  cannot  comply  with,  as  I  have  made  it  a  princi- 
ple not  to  write  nor  to  pronounce  the  word  w\U-  It  may  be  necessary 
to  add  the  explanation  that  the  government  of  Prussia  had  prohibited 
the  ban  as  an  interference  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  courts. 

For  the  same  reason  R.  Eleazar  Horowitz  of  Vienna  refuses  to 
yield  to  the  demand  of  a  rabbi  who  wanted  his  signature  as  one  of 
the  hundred  required  to  permit  a  man  to  marry  a  second  wife  as  is 
done  in  the  case  if  the  first  wife  is  insane,  and  according  to  the 
rabbinical  law  cannot  be  divorced.*  Horowitz  implores  his  friend 
to  desist  from  such  an  illegal  intention  and  says  that  he  did  it  once 
and  repented  of  it,  and  in  many  a  sleepless  night  that  he  passed  in 
consequence  of  his  action  he  vowed  never  to  do  anything  which  was 
against  the  law  of  the  land.f  This  suppression  of  the  rabbinical 
law  when  it  comes  in  conflict  with  the  state  law  is  quite  modern.* 


#8ee  on  this  point  Eben  Ha-Ezer  1, 10.  The  institutions  of  R.  Gershom 
in  Respp.  of  Meir  Rothenburg.  In  Alexandria  the  custom  still  exists  to 
make  every  bridegroom  sign  a  statement  that  he  would  not  marry  a  second 
wife,  except  the  first  wife  had  no  children  within  ten  years.  The  European 
Jews  of  Alexandria  however  refused  to  sign  such  a  paper,  and  bo  the  rabbi 
agreed  to  write  in  the  marriage  records  that  the  groom  should  not  marry  a 
second  wife  except  with  the  consent  of  the  rabbinical  court.  E.  B.  Hazan 
Dl{>fc>  m:  Alexandria  1894,  p.  486. 

tlTjfa*  T  Vienna,  1870. 

tMar  (Samuel,  the  great  Babylonian  teacher  and  jurist, laid  down  the  rule 
*«n  MTTD^DT  ton  (Gittin  10c)  and  in  many  parallel  passages.)  Still  it  was 
frequently  explained  to  mean  only  such  laws  as  are  not  in  direct  conflict 
with  religious  law.  In  recent  years  R.  Hoffmann,  of  Meiningen,  was  severely 
censured  because  he  would  derive  from  this  principle  a  permission  for  Jewish 
scholars  to  write  their  lessons  on  Sabbath.  Orient  1842.  When  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mecklenburg  prohibited  the  early  burial  which  was  customary 
amongst  the  Jews,  the  latter  refused  to  obey  (Kayserling  Mos.  Mendelss.,  p. 
276),  and  still  Moses  Sofer  says  the  Jews  should  only  yield  to  force  in  this 
question.    Joreh  Deab  338.    He  also  seems  to  be  inclined  to  oppose  military 
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Id  olden  times  the  rabbi  was  in  the  first  and  last  place  a  judge  as  he 
still  is  to-day  in  the  East,  and  R.  Raphael  Kohen  in  Hamburg  resigned 
his  office,  because  he  would  not  officiate,  when  the  government 
would  not  permit  him  to  act  as  a  judge  in  civil  affairs.*a. 

R.  Moses  Sofer  may  be  regarded  the  real  founder  of  Neo-Ortbo- 
doxy.    He  was  the  most  consistent  opponent  to  all  innovations  in 
practice  and  dogma.    Yet  in  one  case  he  gives  utterance  to  a  prin- 
ciple which  is  the  very  core  of  all  reform  theories.    In  the  Ghetto 
of  Eisenstadt  a  few  Christians  had  bought  houses,  and  according 
to  the  Talmudic  law,f   the  subterfuge  by  which  the  prohibition 
against  carrying  anything  from  a  house  to  the  street  and  vice  vtrta 
was  nugified,  viz  :  to  make  a  fence  around  the  Ghetto  so  as  to  make 
it  one  court-yard,  could  not  be  considered  as  valid.     However,  this 
fact  could  not  be  altered,  and  R.  Moses  says  that  the  reason  for  this 
law  was  that  the  social  intercourse  between  Jews  and  non-Jews  should 
be  prevented,  but  since  in  our  age  we  have  to  come  in  contact 
with  non-Jews  in  order  to  gain  the  means  of  a  livelihood,  this  law 

cannot  be  carried  out.J    So  even  this  champion  of  uncompromising 
orthodoxy  is  forced   to  admit  that  certain  rabbinical  laws  have 

become  inoperative. 

Another  champion  of  orthodoxy  is  Samson  Raphael  Hirsch.  We 
gladly  admit  that  he  was  sincere  in  his  endeavor  to  maintain  the 
religious  standard  of  the  eighteenth  century,  although  he  departed 
from  it  by  permitting  general  education  and  modern  social  life. 
And  so  it  happened  that  in  his  school  a  Schiller-celebration  was 
held  at  which  two  girls  appear  in  boys'  clothes.  To  the  question 
by  an  inquirer  in  one  of  the  Frankfurt  dailies  how  this  fact  could 
be  harmonized  with  the  Mosaic  law,§  the  answer  was  given  that  the 
parents  of  the  girls  had  given  their  consent,  and  that  the  girls 
donned  the  boys'  clothes  only  during  one  rehearsal  and  during  the 


service  because  of  the  conflict  of  the  military  with  religious  duties,  although 
he  would  not  commit  himself  on  this  delicate  question,  saying  HEP  THpTKT 

♦oSee  his  biography  in  pnv  "OT,  II  Part,  B^K  %W>yD  p.  176. 
tErubin  626. 

^Chatham  Sofer  O.  Ch.  92. 

§Deut.  22,  5. 
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performance.  The  son  of  Samson  Hirsch,  Dr.  Mendel  Hirsch,  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  founded  by  his  father,  just  recently  had  occasion  to 
make  the  experience  that  it  is  easier  to  profess  strict  adherence  to 
the  tenets  of  orthodoxy  than  to  practice  it.  In  the  month  of  Nissan 
he  preached  a  funeral  sermon  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  an  orthodox 
rabbi  who  was  assisted  by  a  zealous  disciple,  the  latter  attempting 
to  put  his  master's  theory  into  practice  by  pulling  the  speaker  down 
from  the  pulpit.* 

Dr.  Israel  Hildsheimer,  the  present  champion  of  orthodoxy? 
created  a  sensation  when  he  permitted  the  Palestinian  colonists  to  • 
work  in  the  Sabbath  year  on  no  other  grounds  except  that  these 
laws  could  in  our  times  not  be  carried  out.f  Marcus  Hirsch,  then 
chief  rabbi  of  Prague,  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  rabbi- 
nical lawj,  attended  the  funeral  of  Professor  Soyka,  although  the 
latter  had  suicided.  It  is  a  difference  between  the  orthodox  practice 
in  the  ceremony  of  divorce,  in  the  dietary  laws,  in  the  synagogue 
and  elsewhere  in  foro  interno,  and  between  practicing  it  when  higher 
interests  are  at  stake.  Therefore  we  will  not  find  any  orthodox 
congregation  in  civilized  countries  that  would  be  willing  to  carry 
out  the  rabbinical  law  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  rabbi  to 
excommunicate  every  trespasser  upon  even  the  least  of  the  rabbini- 
cal injunctions,  and  to  refuse  to  such  a  man  a  decent  burial. §  Practice 
has  made  these  laws  inoperative ;  it  has  simply  re-established  the 
Talmudic  principle  roSl  nplJJ  JrtfD,||  custom  breaks  law.  And, 
when  R.  David  Ibn  Zimra  already  in  the  sixteenth  century  warns 
against  any  inconsiderate  application  of  disciplinary  measures,**  it 
is  on  the  ground  of  the  principle  that  a  law  cannot  be  executed, 
without  sometimes  doing  more  harm  than  good.  And  therefore  the 
explanation  of  the  word  Jnjo  is  given  in  the  Talmud  as  a  law  that 


♦Allg.  Isr.  Wochschr.,  Berlin,  28.  Aug.,  1896. 

tp*¥  JITE*  see  on  this  question.    The  Hebrew  Almanach  Achiassaf  1896-7, 
p.  293. 

tJoreh  Deah  345,1. 

§e.  g.  if  he  does  any  work  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  preceding  the  Pas- 
sover (Joreh  Deah  334,  43,  12;  see  also  ib.  334,  3). 

HJer.  Jebamoth  12,  1. 

**Respp.  Venice,  1749,  No.  187  ntan  onana  pno  nvr6  inn  vnxh  &  »"&. 
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ghall  not  be  taught  theoretically  but  may  be  tolerated  and  even 
made  the  basis  of  practical  teaching.*  So  it  is  acknowledged  that 
urgent  demands  of  the  time  are  more  important  than  theoretical 
laws,  and  R.  Maleachi  Ha-Kohen  Montefoscolo  gives  the  best 
expression  to  the  preponderance  over  theory  of  the  practice  in  laying 
down  the  principle  :  The  rabbis  have  a  right  to  change  a  law  of  the 

Thoraf  minn  p  nan  nipy^  D^wn  to  to  v\ 

II.   TRADITION   AND   PSEUDO-TRADITION. 

We  have  so  far  attempted  to  prove  that  religious  life  could  not 
and  was  not  always  conducted  on  the  basis  of  traditional  law.  Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  even  the  strictest  rigorists  had  to  depart 
from  the  rules  of  the  church.  Sometimes  they  would  acknowledge 
that  it  had  become  impossible  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  law, 
sometimes  they  lulled  their  conscience  asleep  by  establishing  in  the 
case  that  they  had  decided  an  exception  to  ihe  rule.  Still  that  there 
was  a  tradition  that  could  and  would  under  normal  conditions  regu- 
late our  life ;  in  their  opinion  admitted  of  no  doubt. 

However  in  our  age,  this  has  become,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubt- 
ful. 

1.  The  first  objection  to  the  belief  in  a  tradition  is,  that  it  pre- 
supposes that  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  shape  was  written  by 
Moses,  and  that  Moses  during  the  forty  days  which  he  stayed  on  the 
Mount  of  Sinai  received  another  revelation  which  he  taught  Joshuu 
and  which  was  orally  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  un- 
til the  time  of  Jehuda  Hannassi,  when  these  laws  were  written  down. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  extravagant  statement  that  the  whole 
Bible  with  Mishna  and  Gemara  had  been  revealed  to  Moses,}  and 
that  he  knew  even  what  a  disciple  in  the  latest  times  would  dis- 
cover^ and  that  the  commandments  with  all  their  detailed  ex- 
planations were  given  to  Moses  on  the  Mount||  of  Sinai. 

•pmD  «m  pWI  n5>  BnniO  jriJD  Taanith  266,  see  however  the  contrary 
statement  in  Baba  Bathra,  1306. 

tJad  Maleachi  295. 

jBerakhoth  5a,  accepted  literally  by  Abraham  Sutro  in  his  'fl  n^nfe 
Frankfurt,  1862,  a  pamphlet  full  of  invectives  against  reform.  (Rabbonfm- 
Orgeldreher.) 

§Jer.  Meg.  II.,  5. 

HSaphra  ad  Lev.  26,  46. 
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Thi8  fanciful  assertion  was  later  on  limited  by  liberal  scholars,  but 
still  the  idea  of  an  oral  tradition  to  some  extent  is  admitted  by 
Maimonides,*  Saloma  Lurja,t  Lipmann  Heller,J  Nachman  Kroch- 
mal,§  Hirsch  Chajes||,  Zacharias  Frankel,**  Jacob  Bruell,ff  and  Isaac 
Weiss.Jt  This  belief  in  a  tradition  presupposes  the  belief  that  the 
Pentateuch  existed  as  an  entirety  at  the  time  of  Moses.  We  will  be 
hardly  willing  to  accept  such  a  statement,  after  that  which  modern 
criticism  has  labored  in  this  direction,  and  if  we  have  not  the  duty 
to  explain  away  the  difficulty  why  one  author  should  write  two  con- 
tradictory statements,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  recur  to  a  traditional 
method  of  herrheneutics. 

2.  Tradition  rests  chiefly  on  the  great  synagogue  and  the  belief 
that  this  body  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  last  of  the  pro- 
phets and  the  oldest  known  authorites  of  the  rabbinical  period. 
That  such  a  synod  existed,  is  not  proven  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
need  of  it  existed  in  the  third  century,§§  when  the  rabbinical  law  was 


•Introduction  to  the  commentary  on  the  Misfrna.  See  the  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  his  views  in  Jair  Chajim  Bacharach's  Respp.  No.  192. 

tin  his  preface  to  KDP  K33  HD^tr  h&  D* 

{Introduction  to  B'"*  fflBDVl  and  Edujoth  8, 7,  Aboth  1. 1.  Sotah  2, 2,  Temura 
2,  2 ;  3,  3.  Jebamoth  8,  3 ;  Zebachim  I.  3, 

§in  join  <3uj  rmo 

llln  "no^nn  K13D  and  esp.  in  the  13th  chapter  of  his  OWDJ  mm ,  called 

also  nrcon  t6h  . 

**In  TUWDn  *3"n,  p.  12,  alhough  it  is  not  quite  clear  how  far  back  Z.  F. 
would  date  the  laws  which  he  calls  "UNO  nW* 

ttrttfcion  HMO  Frankfurt  1876  p.  3,  ff.  and  259. 

£*His  apology  of  tradition,  esp.  Gesch.  d.  j.  Trad.  I.  77  see  also  his  Introd. 
to  Saphra  Vienna  1864  and  his  defense  of  Frankel."  Mielziner  (Introd.  p. 
60)  speaks  of  laws  that  date  back  to  times  immemorial.  Bruck  an  opponent 
of  Rabbinical  Judaism  takes  it  for  granted  that  there  must  have  existed  an 
oral  besides  the  written  law.  (Pharis.  Volkssitten  Frkfrt.  1840)  Reggio 
Bechinath  Ha-Kabbalah  page  23. 

^Abraham  Krochmal  in  his  nilKHI  onW3  Lemberg  1881,  p.  16  dates  the 
patriarchate  from  Gamaliel  I.,  but  it  seems  that  the  aspirations  for  such  an 
office  started  with  Gamaliel  II.  about  100  A.  C.  and  were  not  recognized  be- 
fore Jehuda  I.  about  200  A.  C.  had  succeeded  to  make  the  school  of  Seppho- 
ris  the  central  seat  of  authority. 
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regarded  authoritative,  and  in  order  to  be  authoritative  it  had  to  be 
traditional,  and  if  it  was  traditional,  there  had  to  be  an  uninter- 
rupted chain  of  tradition  from  Moses  down  to  the  age  of  the  com- 
piler of  the  collection  :  "  Sayings  of  the  Fathers." 

Against  the  belief  in  such  a  body  we  have  first  of  all  the  negative 
argument  e  silentio,  then  the  fact  that  the  Synhedrin  in  historic 
sources  is  a  judicial  court  only  and  as  such  only  it  is  thought  of  in 
the  idealized  prototypes  in  the  Pentateuch.*  As  a  body  for  relig- 
ious legislations  and  for  the  interpretation  of  the  law  it  existed 
only  in  the  dreams  of  Rabban  Gamaliel  and  his  successors  whose 
highest  aim  was  the  establishment  of  a  religious  authority. 

The  historical  Synhedrin  was  presided  over  by  the  high  priest,t 
and  at  least  partly,  and  sometimes  entirely  composed  of  SadduceesJ 
who  rejected  tradition  altogether.  The  laws  attributed  to  the  men 
of  the  great  synagogue  are  of  late  origin,  none  of  which  can  be 
proven  to  have  existed  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple,§  while  in 
most  instances  these  laws  can  only  have  existed  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple.  I 


*Deut.  17,  8-13.  So  Ibn  Esra  "UT  BD1EM  DJT  See  on  this  question  I.  S.  Reg- 
gio  in  his  remarks  on  Leon  Modena's  ?DD  7lp  in  ffifl  nm3  p.  134  flf.  against 
the  Talmudic  interpretation  Ber.  19,  b ;  Sabb.  23,  a.    Sukka  40,  o. 

tMatth.  20,  3,  57.  Acts  23,  2.  24, 1.  IMakk.  12,  0.  See  Frankel  Dar'khe  ha- 
Mishna  p.  12  Kuenen :  Over  de  samenstelling  van  het  Sanhedrin  in  Versla- 
gen  en  Mededeelingen  D.  K.  Akademic  etc.  1806  p.  131-168.  Schuerer :  His- 
tory of  the  Jewish  people  etc.  Ilerzog  u.  Plitt  Real  encyclopaedic  f.  prot- 
Tlieol.  2nd  ed.  XV.  101,  Riehm :  Hand  woe  rterbuch  d.  bibl.  Alterth,  2nd  ed. 
II.  1619. 

jActs  4, 1.  flf.  5, 17,  34.  23,  6.  Jos.  Antiq.  13, 10,  5-6  and  13,  16,  2.  Kiddu- 
shin  666.    See  Graetz  III.  p.  684  ff. 

§So  Frankel  1.  c.  p.  5  who  says  that  only  the  passage  in  Aboth  I.  2  which 
contains  the  general  principles  for  the  conduct  of  the  rabbis,  viz :  to  be  cau- 
tious in  rendering  judgment,  to  spread  the  law,  and  to  protect  it  by  a  fence 
of  new  regulations  is  historical.  So  Krochmal  Tn"J1D  Bruell  rOBWI  K13D  p.  5 
flf.  Weiss.  I.  54  flf.  Still  this  rule  may  also  be  an  ideal  of  the  third  century, 
when  Aboth  was  written,  transferred  to  antiquity. 

HE.  g.  the  Tephilla,  which  is  ascribed  to  them,  Ber.  33a,  Meg.  186,  al- 
though it  is  full  of  allusions  to  conditions  that  could  only  have  existed  after 
the  destruction  of  the  temple.  The  way  out  of  this  difficulty,  according  to 
which  only  the  first  three  and  the  last  three  benedictions  were  made  by  the 
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Simon  the  Just  the  only  name  of  a  member  of  this  Synhedrin  is 
no  doubt  Simon  the  Makkabee*  who  in  one  instance  unmistakably 
is  referred  to  by  that  namef  while  in  other  instances  there  is  a  quid- 
proquo  not  rarely  found  in  historical  reports  in  the  Talmud,  when 
the  rabbis  identified  Cyrus,  Darius  and  Ahasverus,J  or  Alexander 
and  C©sar§  or  Flavius  Clemens  and  Akylas  and  the  latter  with  the 
unknown  author  of  the  Aramaic  version  of  the  Pentateuch. ||  So 
evidently  Simon  the  Just  was  identified  with  Simon  the  Makkabee, 
the  latter  being  the  oldest  name  preceding  the  Pharisaen  development 
of  Judaism  which  originated  under  the  reign  of  John  Hyrkan. 

3.  The  impossibility  of  any  oral  law  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  written  law  is  spoken  of  as  sufficient,  and  admitting  of  no  addi- 
tion or  diminution.** 

This  is  the  view  of  the  Sadducees  and  of  the  Karaites,  and  strong- 
ly advocated  by  Leon  Modena  supported  by  arguments  which  need 
no  additional  evidence.  Our  apologetes  of  tradition  recur  to  argu- 
ments which  are  so  arbitrary  that  they  are  refuted  by  their  own  sup- 


great  Synagogue.  (Zunz:  Zur  Gesch.  u.  Liter,  p.  380;  Graetz  II.  2. 188)  is 
simply  a  solution  worthy  of  the  old  Derasha,  and  not  better  than  the  Tal- 
mudic  report  that  the  Tephilla  was  written  by  the  men  of  the  great  Syna- 
gogue and  restituted  by  R.  Gamaliel,  after  it  had  been  forgotten.  Other 
facts  referred  to  the  great  Synagogue,  as  the  division  of  the  Bible  into 
chapters  and  verses,  which  Heilprin  p.  133TTID  also  understands  as  a  resti- 
tution of  the  original  manuscripts,  need  hardly  a  serious  refutation. 

#L<ew  in  Ben  Chananja  I.  198. 

tTosefta  Sota  Ch.  13,  p.  319,  in  Weiss.  I.  86,  note  2  erroneously  quoted  Ch.  3. 
The  text  is  evidently  corrupt  in  many  passages.  Still  it  is  clear  that  Simon 
the  Just  is  not  the  high-priest  known  by  that  name,  but  either  Simon  the 
Makkabbee  or  a  later  one. 

iRosh  ha-Shanah  36.    See  Dei  Rossi,  Meor  Enajim  I.  214. 

§Sukkah  516.  The  parallel  passages  in  Dei  Rossi  1.  c.  I.  166,  where  the 
author  attempts  to  prove  that  Alexander  who  is  said  to  have  killed  the 
Jews  of  Alexandria  is  Trajan,  which  is  quite  possible. 

|| See  the  excellent  discourse  of  Graetz  on  that  subject,  which  is  a  master- 
piece of- historical  research  IV-3  p.  403.  The  recent  work  of  Friedman,  On- 
kelos  und  Akylas,  Vienna  1896  has  not  shaken  any  of  G's  results. 

**Deut.  4.  2 ;  see  Geiger ;  Leon  de  Modena,  in  the  Hebrew  part  p.  26 
Hechaluz.  V.  28,  sq. 
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positions,  so  S.  R.  Hirsch  *  *  says  that  the  Talmudic  authorities  in 
whose  names  certain  laws  are  recorded,  only  mean  to  reproduce  the 
tradition,*  e.  g.  when  the  Talmud  says  :f  Three  laws  must  be  ob- 
served even  at  the  risk  of  ones's  life,  viz.  the  prohibition  againt  idol- 
atry, murder  and  incest,  this  is  not,  as  GraetzJ  asserted,  a  law  made 
/in  the  time  of  the  Hadrianic  persecution,  but  is  tradition,  taught  by 
Moses,  and  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  although 
the  Talmud  records  it  as  a  resolution  passed  by  a  meeting  of  rabbis 
in  a  secret  session  held  in  the  house  of  ntnj  in  Lydda.  When 
Rabbi  Jochanan  interpreted  this  resolution  as  meant  for  times  of 
peace  only  while  in  times  of  religious  persecution  even  for  the  least 
law  one  would  have  to  sacrifice  his  life,  even  this  interpretation  is  a 
tradition  handed  down  from  Moses  and  just  accidentally  preserved 
by  R.  Jochanan.  When  Rab  interprets  the  words  rfe  i"fl¥D  as  a 
change  of  the  shoe  laces,  this  too  according  to  S.  R.  Hirsch  is  a  tra- 
dition. The  next  thing  for  this  believer  would  have  been  to  say 
that  when  R.  Isserlein  of  Marburg  interpreted  the  words  mffll  HJJtfr 
to  mean  when  the  intention  of  the  law-giver  was  to  make  the  Jews 
abandon  their  faith  mn  T3J7P&  DWD  Ctf  §  this  also  was  a  tradi- 
tion which  Israel  Isserlein  3,000  years  after  Moses  found  necessary 
to  promulgate. 

The  strongest  arguments  against  the  probability  and  the  possi- 
bility of  an  oral  law  are  those  adduced  to  prove  its  existence.  The 
argument  of  R.  Jehuda  Hannassi,  taken  from  the  passage,  "  Thou 

shalt  kill  of  thy  herd  and  of  thy  flock, as  I  have  commanded 

thee,"||  which  according  to  R.  Jehuda  Hanassi  means  that  Moses 
had  orally  commanded  the  rites  of  Shehita,**  is  extremely  weak,  for 
the  words,  "  as  I  have  commanded  thee,"  refer  to  verse  14,  and  are 
a  repetition  of  the  injunction  that  sacrifices  shall  only  be  offered  in 
the  one  holy  place,  while  animals  for  food  may  be  slaughtered 
everywhere. 


•See  Jeschurun  1858,  IV.  289ff. 

tSynh.  74a. 

tGraetz  IV-3,  p.  157. 

§Therumath  ha-Deshen  II.  No.  235. 

HDeut.  12,  21. 

**Chullin  28a. 
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Zacbaria8  Frank  el,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Mishno,  carefully 
avoided  any  definite  statement  as  to  the  origin  of  the  rabbinical  law. 
He  is  satisfied  to  bring  evidences  from  older  authorities  that  not 
everything  that  is  called  Sinaitic  tradition  came  really  from  Sinai.* 
The  positive  answer  to  the  question  how  much  of  the  rabbinical 
law  is  to  be  dated  back  to  Moses,  Frankel  seems  to  have  evaded, 
although  this  precaution  did  not  prevent  S.  R.  Hirsch,  the  cham- 
pion of  traditionalism,  from  denouncing  Frankel's  book  as  heretical. 
It  is  sufficient  for  Hirsch  that  Frankel  had  said  the  men  of  the  great 
synagogue  had  established  their  laws  on  an  exegetical  basis,f  which 
would  at  once  do  away  with  all  tradition.  Frankel  however  proved 
the  ancient  origin  of  many  laws  by  pointing  out  the  style  of  the 
Mishna,  e.  g.,  a  gate  that  is  higher  than  20  cubits  shall  be  lowered,! 
which  presupposes  that  it  must  have  been  an  old  law  to  close  the 
entrance  into  a  street  on  Sabbath  in  order  to  make  it  appear  as  one 
courtyard.  Or :  When  shall  we  read  the  Shema?§  which  presup- 
poses that  it  had  been  an  old  custom  to  recite  the  Sh'ma  twice  a 
day.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  these 
laws  originated  previous  to  the  second  century.  In  the  instance  of 
the  Sh'ma,  it  is  clearly  stated  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  opposition 
of  the  rabbis  to  Christianity. || 

As  an  illustration  we  may  recite  the  following  instance.  When 
Moses  Isserls**  (d.  1572)  records  the  law  that  the  Qaddish  shall  be 
recited,  although  none  of  the  worshippers  present  had  during  the 
last  year  lost  his  father  or  his  mother,  it  follows  that  the  Qaddish 
of  the  orphans  was  a  universal  custom  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  custom  was  known  in  the  fourteenth, 
and  it  really  seems  to  be  not  older  than  the  fifteenth  century. 

Another  apologete  of  the  authenticity  of  rabbinical  tradition, 
although  to  a  very  moderate  degree  is  Isaac  Hirsch  Weiss.ff     His 


♦Frankel  1.  c,  p.  21. 

fib.,  p.  5. 

iErubin  1, 1. 

tBerakhoth  Ch.  1, 1. 

||Jer.  Ber.  I.  8.,  fol.  3c  pmi  nJJJB  ^QD. 

••Orach  Chajim  132,2. 

t+Gesch.  d.  j.  Tr.  I,  5  ff.  II,  19(5,  ff. 
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arguments  will  hardly  stand  the  test  of  criticism,  even  if  tested  by 

i he  sound  scientific  results  of  his  own  investigation.    His  argument 

that  the  words, "  He  shall  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement "*  prove  that 

there  must  have  existed  a  traditional  law  concerning  the  form  of  such 

a  document,  is  an  utter  failure.     By  such  a  method  we  could  prove 

that  the   thirteen   lines  of  this  document!  are  a  traditional    law 

originating  from  Moses.     The  evidence  would  rather  point  the  other 

way,  viz.,  that  the  law-giver  established  a  new  law  in  order  to  abolish 

the  general  custom  to  divorce  a  wife  without  recording  the  act,  and 

since  this  law-giver  is  not  Moses,  the  latter  could  not  have  taught 

this  law  with  some  additional  oral  explanations.      On  the  other 

hand,  it  is  a  general  fact  based  on  psychological  laws  that  certain 

religious  customs  become  so  general  that  they  finally  are  believed 

to  be  laws  dated  back  to  the  founder  of  this  religion. J 

The  only  way  to  solve  the  question  about  the  origin  of  the  tradi 

tional  law  is  given  in  the  words  of  R.  Jochanan,  frequently  quoted 

by  Weiss :  If  you  find  a  law  which  seems  strange,  do  not  contest  it, 

for  many  laws  were  given  to  Moses  on  the  mount  of  Sinai,  and  all 

are  embodied   in  our  Mishna.§     Criticism  of  certain   traditional 
customs,  as  not  consistent  with  scriptural  laws  or  as  not  authentic, 

was  met  by  the  argument  that  these  customs  were  based  on  oral 

tradition,  and  so  the  belief  in  an  oral  tradition  was  established. 

Even  in  Talmudic  times  we  find  the  complaint  that  laws  derived 

from  scripture  by  arbitrary  exegetical  methods  were,  in  order  to 

refute  all  objections,  simply  attributed  to  Moses.     It  is  told  in  the 

Talmud  that  Moses,  when  he  went  to  heaven  to  receive  the  Thora, 

saw  God  busy  making  crowns  on  some  of  the  letters  of  the  Thora. 

"  Who  is  retarding  thy  work?  "  Moses  asked.     "There  will  come  a 

man,"  God  replied,  "Akiba  ben  Joseph  is  his  name,  who  will  derive 

from  every  dot  on  the  i  Wp}  y\p  bs  ty  mountains  upon  mountains 

of  laws."     Said  Moses, 4'  Ruler  of  the  world,  let  me  see  this  man." 


*Deut.  24, 1. 

tEben  Haezer  125,  llt  12. 

JThe  Lord's  supper  is  based  on  such  an  attempt  to  refer  the  retention  of 
the  Passover  rite  back  to  Jesus.  The  Germanic  mid-winter  festival  is 
explained  from  the  birthday  of  Jesus.  In  the  religious  practice  of  the  Jews 
such  instances  abound. 

§Jer.  Peah  II,  4. 
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Said  God,  "  Go  back."  So  Moses  went  and  sat  down  back  of  the 
eighteenth  row  of  seats,  and  did  not  understand  what  he  (R.  Akiba) 
was  saying.  When  R.  Akiba  had  said  something,  his  disciples  said, 
"  Rabbi,  whence  doest  thou  know  that?''  and  the  Rabbi  replied. 
"  This  is  a  Mosaic  tradition."  Then  Moses  recovered  and  said  to 
God,  "Thou  hast  such  a  man  and  givest  the  Thora  through  my 
hands,"  but  God  said,  "  Keep  silent,  this  is  my  will.''  Now  Moses 
said,  "Thou  hast  shown  me  the  man,  show  me  his  reward,"  and 
God  said,  "  Turn  back,"  and  Moses  turned  back,  and  saw  that  they 
tore  his  flesh  with  iron  hooks  and  he  said,  "  Is  this  the  Thora  and 
this  its  reward?"  but  God  said,  "Keep  silent,  for  this  is  my  will."* 
The  legend  may  have  been  altered  from  its  original  form,  but  still 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  meant  as  a  protest  against  R.  Akiba's  arbitrary 
exegesis,  and  against  the  claim  that  the  results  of  such  an  arbitrary 
exegesis  are  to  be  considered  as  traditional  laws,  and  it  shows 
further  that  the  author  of  this  legend  or  parable  meant  to  say  that 
Moses  would  not  recognize  his  own  Thora  after  the  treatment  which 
it  received  from  the  hands  of  R.  Akiba,  and  that  the  terrible  death 
which  the  latter  had  suffered,  was  partly  deserved  by  the  distortion 
of  the  word  of  God  which  he  had  established. 

Should  we  in  spite  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary  grant  the  sup- 
position that  there  was,  or  at  least,  that  there  may  have  been  an 
oral  law,  we  would  have  to  admit  that  many  of  the  oral  laws  which 
are  stated  as  such,  are  of  late  origin.  First  of  all,  contradictory 
statements  can  not  be  traditional,  for  at  least  one  of  them  must  be 
erroneous.  Still  both  Talmud  and  Midrash  maintain  that  the  passage 
in  Ecclesiastes,!  "The  words  of  the  wise  men  are  given  from  one 
shepherd  "  proves,  that,  though  one  declares  a  thing  to  be  prohibited 
and  the  other  to  be  allowed,  one  declares  a  thing  unclean  and  the 
other  clean,  even  these  contradictory  statements  are  the  words  of 
God.t 

Similarly  it  is  said  of  the  dissensions  between  the  Hillelites  and 
the  Shammaites  that  the  opinions  of  both  schools  are  the  words  of 
the  living  God,  although  the  opinions  of  the  Hillelites  are  norma- 


•Menachoth  29b. 

tl2,  11. 

jKoheleth  rabba  ad  locum ;  Chagigah  36. 
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tive.*  This  is  evidently  impossible,  for  if  Moses  explained  as  the 
Shammaites  teach f  the  law  of  divorce  in  the  sense  that  adultery 
only  constituted  a  legal  ground  for  divorce,  it  is  impossible  that  he 
Should  have  explained  that  the  slightest  shortcoming  in  the  conduct 
of  the  wife  gave  the  man  a  right  to  obtain  a  divorce,  as  the  Hillelites 
teach. f 


*Jer.  Berakhoth  I,  fol.  3c.  The  inference  of  Weiss  11,71  that  the  Bath 
Qol  which  is  said  to  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  Hillelites  is  a  legendary 
expression  of  either  R.  Jochanan  ben  Zakkaj's  or  R.  Gamaliel's  decision  is 
hardly  tenable,  as  even  R.  G/s  son  and  successor,  Simon  II,  had  still  to 
contend  with  the  opposition,  and  it  was  only  R.  Jehuda  I  who  finally  over- 
came it.  The  real  meaning  of  the  Haggada  is,  that  from  the  beginning  the 
controversy  between  Shammaites  and  Hillelites  was  a  merely  theoretical 
one.  so  that  it  was  not  by  human  but  by  divine  authority  that  practice 
accepted  the  Hillelite's  views.  It  seems  to  me  that  Hillelites  and  Sham- 
maites do  not  go  back  to  the  men  whose  names  they  have  adopted,  but  are 
factions  of  the  Pharisees  which  originated  only  after  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  and  were  divided  on  the  attitude  which  they  took  towards  Chris- 
tianity, the  Shammaites  with  R.  Eliezer  b.  Hyrkanos  standing  nearer  to 
the  Christians  and  partly  amalgamating  with  them  ;  the  Hillelites.  with  R. 
Gamaliel  as  leader,  opposing  them.  I  hope  to  devote  to  this  question  a 
separate  essay. 

tGittin  90a.    The  Shammaitic  doctrine  is  identical  with  Matthew  5, 31 ,  32 ; 
while  R.  Akiba  as  radical  opponent  of  Christianity,  teaches  that  one  may 
divorce  his  wife  without  any  other  reason  but  because  he  likes  another 
woman  better.     R.  Akiba's  opposition  to  Christianity  is  already  manifest 
in  his  literal  exegesis,  in  his  opposition  to  intermarriages  with  heathens, 
Mekilatha  Ex.  15,  J2.,  ed.  Weiss  p.  44a,  which  Judep-Christians  tolerated  (I. 
Cor.  7,  12,  flf.)  his  strict  prohibition  against  apocryphal  literature  D*"1DD 
D^ttPn  (Synh  90a)  his  ridicule  of  the  Christian  miracles  in  his  conversation 
with  pltr  (Aboda  zara  55a)  no  doubt  the  representative  of  the  Stoics,  whose 
founder  was  Zeno,  his  opposition  to  the  allegorical  explanation  of  circum- 
cision (comp.  Gen.  Rabba  46  Sabbath  108a  with  Rom.  2: 28,  29) ;  his  ridicule 
of  baptism,  praising  Israel  happy  that  are  cleaned  by  their  father  in  heaven, 
(Yoma  856)  and  not  by  Jesus  Christ  (Matthew,  28,  19;  Mark  16,  16);  his 
connection  with  the  four  men  who  entered  the  Pardes  (Chagiga  146),  one  of 
whom,  Acher,  is  Jesus,  as  I  shall  prove  in  another  place  while  Ben  Zoma, 
who  saw  the  heaven  open  and  the  spirit  of  God  descend  like  a  dove  (ib. 
John  I,  32,  33,  15a)  and  Ben  Azaj  the  celibataire  (Jeb.  636)  stood  partly  on 
Christian  ground.    (See  Weiss  II,  112,  note  1)  R.  Tarphon  (Tryphon),  a 
convert  to  the  Hillelites  from   the   Shammaites  is  another  opponent   to 
Christianity;  (Sabbath  110a)  who  advises  to  burn  the  Gospels  D'JIvJ — the 
Talmudic  explanation  of  D^V?J  as  margins  is  a  bad  guess — without  regard 
to  the  passages  from  holy  scripture  quoted  in  it. 
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Therefore  from  early  times  already  we  find  limitations  to  this 
belief.  Maimonides  in  the  introduction  to  the  commentary  on  the 
Mishna  teaches  that  a  law  which  is  the  subject  of  controversy  can 
not  be  traditional.*  Rabbenu  Asher  says  that  the  term  Mosaic 
tradition  in  many  cases  means  that  the  law  is  as  universally  accepted 
as  the  laws  of  Moses,  f  Salomo  Lurja,  although  he  denounces  Ibn 
Ezra  for  rejecting  the  rabbinical  exegesis,  holds  the  same  view  as 
Maimonides,*  and  Aaron  ibn  Abraham  Chajim  in  his  introduction 
to  Saphra,£  and  Lipmann  Heller  in  his  commentary  on  the  Mishna|| 
also  accept  the  more  liberal  view  that  a  statement  which  is  contro- 
verse  cannot  be  regarded  as  traditional.  That  the  orthodox  view  is 
still  held  cannot  surprise  us  when  we  remember  that  the  great  body 
of  Chrtstians  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  the  gospel  history, 
although  the  two  pedigrees  of  Jesus  are  contradictory,  and  believe 
in  the  authenticity  of  Jesus'  teachings  although  in  such  vital  points 
as  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  the  law  or  in  regard  to  the  position 
of  Christians  to  the  heathen  world  Jesus  is  credited  with  statements, 
one  of  which  expresses  just  the  opposite  of  the  other.**  Similarly 
the  Catholic  church  holds  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  although  it 
was  a  pope  who  condemned  the  Copernican  system  as  an  error, ff 
and  another  pope  who  solved  the  economic  question  by  an  anathema 
against  Socialists.^!  while  other  infallible  popes  meantime  have 
retracted  the  opinions  of  their  infallible  predecessors  ■nm  I^KI  1^8 


*i>ap  13  pKB>  '»  nan  mrrnpo  to  t^aipo  pa  ipkrup  pne>  acme  *d  ^a« 

tin  nifcflp©  '7H  printed  in  the  12th  volume  of  our  current  Talmudic  edit- 
tions,  quoted  in  Frankel  p.  20. 

iSee  his  introduction  to  p"a  no^B*  ^t?  D\ 

GpHK  ]Dp  Venice  16(X>,  Dessau  1742. 

HEdujoth  8,  7  and  other  passages.    See  p.  5. 

**See  my  essay  on  "  The  origin  of  Chr."  in  American  Israelite,  Jan.  30  and 
Feb.  H,  1890. 

ttUp  to  1757  all  books  teaching  the  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun 
were  on  the  Index.  See  Liter,  on  Galilei's  Trial  in  Molzman  u.  Zu»pfel  Lex. 
f.  Theol.  p.  311. 

JjPiuH  IX  in  Syllabus. 
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Authenticity  of  the  law  presupposes  its  ancient  origin,  e.  g.,  if  the 
episcopal  system  of  church  government  is  the  proper  one,  then 
Jesus  must  have  established  it.  Similarly,  if  the  rabbinical  laws 
are  correct  and  are  the  proper  explanations  of  the  Thora,  then  Mose* 
must  have  recorded  them  on  the  Mount  of  Sinai,  and  so  we  are 
repeatedly  told,  that  the  law  with  all  its  details  rWTO^m  rTOTTp* 
is  transmitted  through  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  traditional  author- 
ities from  the  times  of  Moses.  We  are  told  that  the  scribes,  L  e.. 
the  supposed  successors  of  Ezra  who  are  believed  to  have  preserved 
the  tradition  from  Ezra  up  to  the  Maccabean  time—introduced  as 
a  new  custom  had  come  from  Moses,  and  in  one  special  instance  we 
find  in  the  Talmud  the  historical  monstrosity  that  the  book  of 
Esther  and  the  custom  to  read  it  in  the  synagogue  on  Purim  date* 
back  to  Moses. f  It  is  further  maintained  that  the  whole  Bible,  the 
Mishna  and  the  Talmud  J  even  what  the  least  of  the  disciples  would 
lay  down  in  the  latest  times  were  revealed  to  Moses,g  and,  when  it 
is  said  of  Rabban  Jochanan  ben  Zakkaj  that  he  knew  the  problems 
put  up  by  Raba  and  Abbaj  three  centuries  after  his  time,||  it  seems 
that  the  idea  was  that  nothing  new  had  ever  been  established  in 
religion,  although  at  the  same  time  the  statement  is  a  hyperbolical 
glorification  of  the  actual  founder  of  Rabbi nism. 

Later  legends,  not  satisfied  with  these  statements,  make  Abraham 
observe  all  the  rabbinical  laws,  including  the  subterfuges  by  which 
the  biblical  laws  were  evaded.  J^tWn  "OV^JJ.**  It  is  the  same  spirit 
which  created  the  belief  that  Abraham  had  written  the  daily  morning 
prayer,  or  at  least  had  made  it  a  duty  to  pray  every  morning.ff 


♦Saphra  Lev.  26,  46  Rashi  ib.  25, 1. 

tSh'buoth  39a ;  Jer.  Meg.  7,  7. 
JBer.  5a. 

$Megillah  Wa ;  Jer.  Meg.  2,  5. 

IIBaba  bathra  134a. 

**Joma  28-5.  How  sincerely  these  extravagant  statements  were  believed 
up  to  our  century  we  can  see  from  the  Derashas  of  Jehuda  Rosane> 
(died  172S)  Q*3Y1  rittHD,  who  asked  the  question  how  Abraham  could  have 
observed  the  Sabbath  since  the  Tim.  says  that  a  non-Jew  who  observes  the 
Sabbath  is  guilty  of  death.  Similar  wisdom  is  found  in  Salman  Cohens 
rabbis  of  Fuerth  (d.  1820)  Derashas  D^DH  jyetD. 

ttBer.  266. 
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A  similar  historical  monstrosity  is  the  assertion  that  the  ortho- 
graphical peculiarities  of  the  biblical  text  are  of  Mosaic  origin.     So 
it  is  stated  that  the  final  letters  are  to  be  dated  back  to  Moses,*  but 
this  is  an  assertion  which  can  not  be  accepted,  as  almost  all  inscrip- 
tions and  coins  show  the  exclusive  use  of  the  old- Hebrew  alphabet, 
while  the  square  characters  came  in  use  only  since  the  first  century 
B.C.     Equally  impossible  is  the  Talmudic  report  that  D^SID  K1DO 
l*np  «Vl  pnVD  pyra  *6l  pip  nnSID  Ttrjn  are  transmitted  from 
Moses  f    We  are  not  certain  about  the  meaning  of  all  these  terms 
as  the  tradition  on  these  terms  may  be  younger  than  the  statement 
itself,  and  therefore  may  be  an  attempt  to  explain  a  Barajtha,  the 
original  meaning  of  which  was  forgotten  just  as  the  attempt  to 
explain  the  Greek  words  ipjTrt1  and   \WYISK  from  the  AramaicJ 
shows  that  the  true  etymology  was  forgotten.    However,  if  we  follow 
the  traditional  explanation  D^SID  frC^DD  means  the  pausal  forms 
and  D^DID  "ttttj?  means  certain  passages  in  which  a  1  was  omitted. § 
To  illustrate  the  latter  some  passages  from  Psalms  are  quoted,  just 
as  to  illustrate  the  cases  where  a  word  is  added  to  the  Massoretic 
text  pDTD  K^T  P"D  and  where  a  word  is  stricken  from  the  Mas- 
soretic text  pip  nVi  p3TO  passages  from  the  prophets  are  quoted. 
If  we  should  be  willing  to  uphold  the  theory  of  Mosaic  tradition  as 
found  in  the  Talmud,  we  would  have  to  believe  what  the  Talmudic 
Haggadah||  says   that   Moses  received   already  the    Prophets,  the 
Hagiographa,  the  Mishna  and  Gemara.     It  is  only  under  this  con- 
dition that  we  could  understand  the  Talmudic  statement  that  one 
who  denies  one  single  rabbinical  interpretation  or  the  correctness 
of  one  inference  a  minore  ad  mnjus,  or  by  anology  is  under  stricture 
of  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  he  has  despised  "Jand  excluded  from 
future  happiness.** 

Samson  Raphael  Hirsch  was  therefore  perfectly  right  when  he 
protested  against  the  election  of  Dr.  Kroner  to  the  rabbinical  office 


*Jer.  Megillah  I,  9.     Rabbi  Sabbath  104a.    On  the  difference  between  the 
two  Talmuds  and  other  parallel  passages  see  Schorr  in  Hechaluz  IV.  33. 
tNedarim  37  b. 

JR.  Mezia  19a,  S.  Levy's  Wu»rterbuch  s.  v. 

$See  on  this  difficult  expression  Weiss  I.  til,  f.  and  Kohut  Aruch  s.  v. 

HRer.  5a. 

*«Synh.  99a. 
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at  Treves,  because  the  disciples  of  the  Breslau  school  had  learned 
to  regard  the  rabbinical  laws  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  i.  e.,  to 
explain  them  from  conditions  of  the  age  and  from  individual  points 
of  view  held  by  the  author.*  Hirsch  was  also  right  when  he  pro' 
tested  against  the  fourth  volume  of  Graetz's  history  of  the  Jews 
because  the  author  had  explained  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Council  of  Lydda  which  restricted  the  duty  of  martyrdom  to  idol- 
atry, incest  and  murder  from  the  Hadrianic  persecutions;  while 
according  to  Hirsch's  view  on  tradition  this  restriction,  like  all 
rabbinical  laws,  originated  from  Moses,  or  more  properly  speaking 
were  revealed  to  Moses  on  the  Mount  of  Sinai  and  handed  down  by 
oral  tradition  from  generation  to  generation.! 

Hirsch  was  also  right  when  he  sounded  the  bugle  call  to  gather 
the  orthodox  forces  against  Frankel's  introduction  to  the  Mishna,* 
because  the  latter  had  observed  a  very  significant  silence  in  regard 
to  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  rabbinical  laws,  a  silence  which  after  the 
attack  made  by  Hirsch  he  ought  to  have  broken,  even  according  to 
his  vindicators,  S.  L.  Rappaport§  and  Samuel  FreundJ  Frankel 
spoke  only  of  the  mysterious  scribes  (Sopherim)  as  the  founders  of 
the  rabbinical  law,  and  said  that  these  men  after  mature  delibera- 
tions had  established  the  traditional  exegesis  nCKJ  H^Sn  O^OTftEP 
Jms  nWN  *JDD  njpn  rvrajricn  but  he  failed  to  add  that  the  law? 
derived  by  such  methods  from  scripture  had  existed  before.** 
Frankel  further  explained  the  excommunication  by  Rabban  Gama- 
liel of  R.  Eliezer  ben  Hyrkanos,  which  according  to  the  Talmudic 
reportf  f  was  due  to  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  question  whether  a 
tile-stove  which  had  been  defiled  becomes  clean  when  the  tiles  are 


*Jued.  Literaturblatt.    1879,  158. 

t  **  p.  fl. 

Meshurun  1861,  Jan.  This  controversy  produced  quite  a  literature,  which 
would  deserve  a  special  review. 

$In  riOKI  Dlte  *TH  Prague,  1801,  p.  28. 

HFreund,  a  very  queer  character,  attacked  Hirsch  with  insulting  words, 
but  refused  to  sign  the  resolutions  in  which  the  congregation  of  Prague 
expressed  confidence  in  Frankel  in  Hirsch's  Vorkeufige  Abrecbnung,  p.  29. 

**Frankel,  p.  4. 

ttB.  Mezia  o9a,  I. 
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taken  apart  and  the  stove  rebuilt  "WSJ?  b&  Vll^fi,  as  a  victory  of  the 
Hillelites  over  the  Shammaites,  while  this  question  only  Berved  as 
an  occasion  to  settle  the  dispute  between  the  rival  schools  by  a 
majority  vote.*  Hirschf  rightly  says  that  the  rabbis  who  made  use 
of  such  diplomatic  methods  to  settle  religious  controversies  could 
not  claim  our  undivided  respect  nor  could  laws  established  by  such 
methods  command  our  undisputable  obedience.  Still  even  Frankel 
and  his  followers  had  only  discovered  part  of  the  truth.  The  con- 
troversy about  the  Akhnai-stove  is  altogether  a  fiction  by  which  the 
latter  rabbis  disguised  the  real  cause  of  R.  Eliezer's  excommunica- 
tion, and  this  real  cause  was  R.  Eliezer's  as  the  whole  school's  of  the 
Shammaites'  leaning  towards  Christianity  which  is  apparent  from 
the  legendary  narratives  concerning  R.  Eliezer  as  well  as  from  some 
of  the  laws  which  bear  the  name  of  R.  Eliezer.J 

It  has  to  be  admitted  that  if  the  historical  method  of  Frankel 
and  his  followers  be  true,  the  whole  idea  of  a  tradition  falls  to  the 
ground,  although  Frankel  himself,  partly  because  of  his  emotional 
religiousness  which  he  displayed  in  his  attitude  during  the  contro- 
versy on  the  second  edition  of  the  Hamburg  prayerbook§  and 
towards  the  Frankfurt  rabbinical  conference,!  and  partly  because  of 
his  adversity  to  all  polemical  literature,  had  not  the  slightest  desire 
to  enter  into  a  question  that  would  involve  him  in  an  endless 
literary  feud,  and  so  he  seems  to  have  been  opposed  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  about  tradition,  even  for  himself. 

We,  however,  have  no  desire  to  dwell  in  the  dimly-lighted  atmos- 
phere of  an  emotional  attitude  towards  the  rabbinical  law  without 
settling  the  question  scientifically,  and  in  order  to  do  (his  we  will 
quote  three  instances ;  two  of  which  are  so  old  that  they  will  serve 


•Frankel,  p.  89. 

tHirsch,  1.  c.  p.  7. 

$  Weiss  11.87  refers  to  a  special  investigation  which  M.  Friedmann  devoted 
to  this  subject,  but  as  M.  Friedmann  wrote  to  me  he  dared  not  publish  it 
owing  to  the  anti-semitic  agitation  and  therefore  gave  me  the  material 
gathered  on  this  subject,  which  I  publish  here  with  the  expression  of  grati- 
tude to  this  excellent  scholar.    S.  Appendix  II. 

^Orient  1842,  Lit.  Bl.  353  flf. 

II Which  Salomon  Klein  in  his  Dt?p  'JSD  Frankfurt.  1861  counts  as  one  of 
Fr's  merits. 
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as  classical  instances  against  the  claim  of  a  Mosaic  origin  of  the 
rabbinical  law,  while  the  third  shows  such  a  wide  departure  from 
the  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  it  will  serve  to  prove  that  in  the 
second  century,  in  spite  of  the  belief  in  an  authentic  tradition,  new 
laws  were  consciously  derived  from  the  text  of  scripture  These 
laws  are  the  interpretation  of  retaliation,  the  date  for  Shabuoth,  and 
the  prohibition  against  the  mixing  of  meat  and  milk. 

The  law  of  retaliation  (jus  talionis)  is  clearly  stated  in  three 
passages  of  the  Pentateuch.*  That  it  has  to  be  understood  literally 
follows  clearly  from  the  context.  If  life  for  life  is  to  be  understood 
literally,  then  evidently  eye  for  eye  has  to  be  understood  literally. 
It  also  is  proven  as  the  Karaites  emphasized  from  a  grammatical 
point  of  view,  "As  he  hath  caused  a  blemish  in  a  man  so  shall  it  be 
rendered  unto  him  "  "D  jW.f  It  is  evident  further  from  a  historical 
point  of  view,  because  the  later  Pharisaean  exegesis  had  for  apolo- 
getic reasons  limited  the  law  of  retaliation  in  the  case  of  false  wit- 
nesses to  the  case,  when  the  falsehood  was  discovered  after  the 
sentence  was  rendered  and  before  it  was  executed.}  This  illogical 
application  of  a  law  could  never  be  understood,  if  it  had  been  a 
practical  one,  but  it  is  an  apologetic  attempt  to  defend  the  law  before 
the  forum  of  a  changed  ethical  judgment.  The  fact  that  the  Egyptians, 

Solon,  and  the  Roman  legislation  had  a  similar  law§  may  also  be 
regarded  as  a  historical  evidence  against  the  reliability  of  the  rabbi- 
nical exegesis.  Finally  the  psychological  basis  of  the  law,  the 
satisfaction  to  the  ethical  sense  derived  fram  retaliation,  is  still 
recognized  in  the  philosophical  system  of  Herbart.||  So  all  possible 
evidence  stands  against  the  truth  of  the  rabbinical  interpretation  of 
this  law,  and  consequently  this  interpretation,  although  very  old, 
and  partly  testified  to  by  Josephus**  is  not  a  traditional  one  in  any 


*Ex.  21,  24,  25;  Lev.  24,  19,  20;  Deut.  19,  19,  21. 
tlbn  Ezra  Com.  on  Ex.  21,  24. 

jMakkoth  bb  pnru  pa  mn  pnru  inn  *6. 

§  See  on  the  parallels  in  the  ancient  laws:  Dillmann  Com  m.  on  Exodus 
2nd  ed.,  p.  232.  Michaelis,  Mos.  Recht.  5,  .")">,  ff.  Saalschuetz  Archseol.  II.  29u 
Frankel,  ger.  Beweiss  p.  50. 

II Idee  der  Vergeltung  oder  Billigkeit. 

**  Josephus  Antiq.  4,  8,  35  interprets  retaliation  as  optional,  and  concedes 
to  the  plaintiff  the  right  to  change  it  by  accepting  damages,  while  Philo  II 
329  and  332  insists  on  the  literal  explanation.    See  Ritter  Philo  und  die 
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sense  that  would  make  it  equal  to  the  Mosaic  law.  The  date  of 
Shabuoth  is  another  instance  of  the  same  character.  The  biblical 
injunction,*  as  Ibn  Ezraf  in  his  intentionally  obscure  language 
indicates,  leaves  no  doubt  that  Shabuoth  is  a  festival  of  movable 
date.  His  argument  that  Shabuoth  is  the  only  festival  for  which 
no  date  is  given  and  that  if  the  date  were  fixed  the  counting  would 
become  useless,  can  not  be  refuted.  Still  the  counting  of  the  fifty 
days  according  to  the  rabbinical  Pharisaean  exegesis  begins  with 
the  second  day  of  Pessach  instead  as  it  ought  to,  with  the  first 
Sunday,  and  this  exegesis,  old  though  it  be,  is  not  traditional  in 
the  proper  sense,  because  it  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  biblical  law. 

The  prohibition  against  the  mixture  of  milk  and  meat  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  evidences  of  pseudo-tradition.  This  law, "  Thou 
shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk,"J  is  obscure  and  perhaps 
only  to  be  explained  from  conditions  of  the  age  which  are  unknown 
to  us,  but  surely  it  does  not  mean  a  prohibition  against  the  mixture 
of  milk  and  meat,§  and  if  Wiener's  clear  representation  of  the  scien- 
tific facts  need  any  support,  it  is  furnished  by  the  lamentably  weak 
criticism  of  D.  Hoffmann.  ||  The  only  possible  explanation  of  such 
an  exegesis  is  found  in  a  stubborn  opposition  to  Christianity,  which 
favored  a  more  symbolical  exegesis  and  against  which  the  orthodox 
school  of  R.  Akiba  upheld  the  principle  that  God's  laws  must  not 
be  explained  as  symbolic  expression  of  his  mercy  but  are  mere 


Halacha,  p.  19.    Philo's  testimony  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
Pharisaean  interpretation  of  the  jus  talions  is'merely  apologetical. 

•Lev.  23, 15. 

tCom.  ad  locum. 

tEx.  23,  19.    34,  26.     Deut.  14,  21. 

$Chullin  1036.  Frankel  Vorstudien  zur  Septuaginta  p.  183.  Herzfeld 
Jued.Gesch.  111,531.  Rappoport  |^>D  -py  p.  101a.  Hitter  I.e.,  p.  128.  Wiener: 
Speisegesetze.  Philo  II,  399  says  that  it  is  a  cruelty  to  seethe  the  kid  in 
the  milk  on  which  it  fed,  an  argument  which  lbn  Ezra,  Com.  on  Ex.  23,  19 
seems  to  favor,  for  in  his  usual  way  he  sarcastically  defends  the  rabbinical 
law,  saying,  that  as  we  buy  meat  and  milk  on  the  market  we  might  acci- 
dentally cook  a  lamb  in  its  mother's  milk,  and  shall  therefore  not  cook  any 
meat  in  milk. 

HJued.  Presse  1890. 
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decreeB  JYnTJ*  And  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  interpretation  is 
contrary  to  all  laws  of  exegesis,  that  it  is  only  found  since  the 
second  century, f  that  in  Babylonia  it  was  still  unknown  in  the  third 
century,J  it  is  since  that  time  held  to  be  traditional.  So  we  have 
proven  that  recent  laws  could  by  and  by  be  regarded  as  traditional, 
and  that  even  the  old  laws  are  far  from  being  traditional  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  the  oral  explanation  of  the  written  law,  as  given 
by  its  original  promulgator. 

6.  It  is  a  fact  which  no  reasonable  man  can  deny  that  there  exists 
a  pseudo-tradition,  and  that  in  religious  literature,  especially  fraud 
and  self-delusion  were  to  a  great  extent  instrumental  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  vast  peeudo-epigraphic  literature.  In  a  critical  age  like 
the  eighteenth  century  the  songs  of  Qssian  were  published  and 
believed  to  be  the  authentic  poetry  of  a  Scotch  bard  of  the  third 
century,  and  a  man  like  Goethe  accepted  them  as  an  ancient  docu- 
ment, although  in  the  best  case  their  origin  does  not  date  back 
farther  than  the  twelfth  century.g  Bodenstedt  could  make  the  world 
believe  that  the  songs  which  he  published  as  songs  of  Mirza  Schaffy 
were  the  product  of  an  oriental  writer,  and,  had  he  not  chosen  to 
confess  his  authorship  there  might  be  believers  today. y  Just  recently 
a  notice  went  through  the  papers  that  the  sentence  against  Jesus 
rendered  by  Pilate  is  preserved  in  a  brazen  tablet  in  the  monastery 
of  Caserta.**  One  Notowitch  a  year  ago  had  the  impudence  to  pub- 
lish an  account  of  Jesus'  biography  from  his  thirteenth  to  his 
thirtieth  year,  which  he  pretended  to  have  discovered  in  a  Tibetan 


*Berakhoth  336 ;  see  also  Megillah  25a. 

tThe  oldest  authority  quoted  in  connection  with  this  interpretation  is  R. 
Akiba,  and  to  him  seems  to  belong  the  honor  of  having  first  interpreted  the 
threefold  repetition  of  this  law  (Chullin  113a). 

tRab,  returning  from  Palestine  to  Babylonia,  his  native  country,  found 
that  the  prohibition  against  the  mixture  of  meat  and  milk  was  unknown 

there  (Chullin  110a.) 

^Stephens :  The  literature  of  the  Kymry.  This  is  a  case  very  similar  to  our 
tradition.    It  may  be  old,  but  is  not  as  old  as  it  purports  to  be. 

||K(i?nig  Literaturg  p.  642. 

**Cinc.  Volksblatt,  March  !>,  1876. 
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monastery.*  The  princes  of  the  imperial  house  of  Austria  today 
possess  the  title  of  arch-duke,  which  is  derived  from  a  forged  docu- 
ment ascribed  to  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  but  in  reality 
manufactured  by  Duke  Rudolph  in  the  fourteenth  century,  f  The 
papal  archives  abound  with  such  documents.};  Mediaeval  authors 
manufactured  not  a  few  Aristotelian  works. §  Jewish  literature 
furnishes  similar  evidences.  Lazarus  Goldschmidt  just  recently  man- 
ufactured a  Midrash  ascribed  to  one  Arzilai  bar  Bargilai,  a  transpo- 
sition of  his  own  name,  Eliezer  ben  Gabriel.  As  if  it  were  to  make 
atonement,  the  same  gentleman  in  his  edition  of  the  Book  of  Creation 
is  willing  to  ascribe  this  theosophical  production  of  the  ninth  cent- 
ury to  R.  Akiba's  age.||  It  is  said  that  the  disciples  of  Eliah  Wilna, 
the  Gaon,  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  master  by  publishing 
posthumous  works  which  they  had  fabricated  themselves.**  Isaac 
Samuel  Reggio  is  not  entirely  free  from  the  suspicion  that  he  has 
written  the  severe  attacks  on  rabbinical  Judaism  which  are  com- 
monly attributed  to  Leon  Modena.ff  The  most  audacious  attempt 
to  use  a  celebrated  name  in  order  to  lend  importance  to  an  inferior 
work  of  literature,  is  the  bold  forgery  of  Zohar,  the  author  of  which, 
Mose  di  Leon,  ascribed  his  work  to  R.  Simeon  ben  Yo'haj,}!  and  in 

*La  vie  inconnue  de  Jesus  Christ,  Paris,  1894.  This  impudent  forgery  has 
already  been  exposed  by  Max  Mueller  right  after  its  publication  (Nineteenth 
Century,  1894,  II,  515)  and  recently  (ib.,  Apr.,  1896.  p.  607)  he  proved  that  all 
of  N.'s  statements,  how  he  came  into  possession  of  this  rare  manuscript,  are 
simply  lies.  It  gives  me  satisfaction  that  I  discredited  the  whole  story 
before  Max  Mueller's  article  appeared.    (Deborah,  Aug.  80,  1894.) 

tPrivilegium  majus,  literature  on  this  subject  in  Krones :  Grundriss  d. 
Oest.  Geschichte,  p.  361. 

iDoellinger :  Die  Papstfabeln  des  Mittelalters,  1863. 

$Steinschneider.    Die  hebr.  Uebersetzungen  p.  229. 

IIDas  Buch  d.  Schujpfung,  Frkfrt.  1894,  p.  12. 

**Knyserling  Die  juedische  Literatur  p.  36. 

ttN.  S.  Libowitz  recently  in  his  book  R.  Jeh.  Arjeh  Modena,  Vienna,  1896. 
p.  42  ff.  discussed  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  two  anti-rabbinical 
works  ascribed  to  Leon  Modena,  and  arrived  at  a  positive  result. 

iiThis  forgery,  already  exposed  by  Abraham  Zacuto  (Jochasin  ed.  Fili- 
powski,  p.  95)  and  by  Jacob  Em  den  in  his  D^IDD  D  l"l  BDD  is  extensively 
treated  by  Graetz  VII.  424.  ff. 
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spite  of  an  early  discovery  of  this  fraud  there  are  thousands  of  Jews 
today  who  believe  in  its  authenticity,  which  was  defended  by  the 
reformer  Moses  Kunitz*  and  partly  admitted  even  by  such  a  critic 
as  Jacob  Emden,  although  he  brought  evidence  that  the  author  of 
the  Zohar  was  familiar  with  the  jargon  of  the  Spanish  Jews.f  In 
the  eighteenth  century  R.  Saul  Berlin  had  the  impudence  to  manu- 
facture a  volume  of  Responsa  attributed  to  R.  Asher,J  and  even  lie 
found  believers,  and  he  might  have  escaped  the  wrath  of  the  outraged 
rabbinical  contemporaries,  had  he  not  had  the  impudence  to  put 
into  the  mouth  of  R.  Asher  utterances  savoring  of  a  religious 
liberalism  which  was  highly  offensive  to  the  orthodox.  We  know 
of  many  books  attributed  to  Maim  on  ides  of  which  the  latter  is 
entirely  innocent.§  The  age  of  the  Geonim  was  very  prolific  in  the 
production  of  Kabbalistic  works  attributed  mostly  to  authorities  of 
the  second  century,  and  sometimes  even  to  Patriarchs.  At  the  same 
period  compilations  of  Homilies  were  published,  which  were  attrib- 
uted to  Talmudic  authorities  of  an  early  period,  as  to  Rab,  to  R. 
Tan'huma,  and  to  R.  Kohana,  although  it  needed  not  a  great  amount 
of  criticism  to  discover  that  names  and  sayings  are  found  in  them 
which  belong  to  a  later  period  than  the  alleged  author  of  the  com- 
pilation. || 

The  two  centuries  preceding  and  the  two  centuries  following  the 
Christian  era  have  produced   such  a  mass  of  pseudo-epigraphic 


*In  his  W1V  p  Vienna,  1815. 

tAsnoga,  the  Portuguese  jargon  word  for  synagogue,  is  explained  in  the 
Zohar  from  ruu  E*N.  Still  Kmden  begins  his  work  with  the  profession 
that  the  Zohar  is  "holy  of  holies."  Jt  is  interesting  that  Mendelssohn  in 
his  introduction  to  the  Pentateuch  accepts  the  testimony  of  Zohar  in  regard 
to  the  ancient  testimony  of  the  vowel  points. 

JEW)  D^BBO  Azulai  s.  V.  is  willing  to  accept  the  testimony  of  SauPs  father 
as  evidence  of  the  genuineness.   Zunz :  Ritus  p.  220.  Loew  Ges.  Schr.  II.  183. 

$Urn>tz  VI.  389. 

||See  Zunz,  G.  V.  204,  245,  Weiss  II.  225;  III.  252,  Friedmann's  and  Buher's 
introductions  to  the  works  edited  by  them.  I  shall  point  here  only  to  the  fact 
that  in  Pesiqtha  d'Rab  Kohana  ed.  Buber,  p.  188«  f..we  find  the  legend  of 
the  battle  betw.  Levjathan  and  Behemoth  which  is  evidently  a  compilation 
of  the  two  Haggadas  in  B.  Bathra  74a  f.  and  therefore  this  Mid  rash  bears 
wrongly  the  name  of  li.  Kohana. 
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literature  that  it  would  be  an  almost  miraculous  phenomenon,  had 
the  rabbinical  literature  escaped  the  contagion.  In  the  year  164  B. 
C.  a  Jewish  millenarian,  impressed  with  the  historical  significance 
of  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  wrote  a  prophecy  which  he 
purported  to  have  been  written  by  Daniel  according  to  the  dictation 
of  a  heavenly  messenger  on  the  25th  of  Nissan  555a  Ch.  and  hidden 
in  a  sealed  box  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  until  the  time  of  the 
fulfillment.* 

The  Hellenistic  party  which  had  learned  to  respect  the  literature  of 
the  Greeks  found  its  prophets  amongst  the  celebrated  names  of  the 
Greek  literature.  Aristobul  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  B.  C.  makes  Orpheus  the  interpreter  of  Moses*  laws.f  Some 
time  later  an  anonymous,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  Alexandrian  Jew, 
introduces  the  Roman  Sibyl  as  prophecying  that  after  the  seventh 
king  of  the  Ptolemees  the  Jews  would  reign  over  the  whole  world. J 
More  modest  in  his  aspirations  is  another  Greek  Jew  who  in  the 
disguise  of  Sibyl  predicts  that  a  ruler  whose  name  will  be  like  the 
name  of  a  sea  (Hadrian)  would  rebuild  the  temple.§  The  Christians 
profited  by  this  example.  The  Sibyl  who  it  seems  had  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity  made  a  poem  on  Jesus  with  the  acrostich 
Jesus,  son  of  God,  savior,  cross. ||  Similarly  Christians  interpolated 
the  cross  of  Jesus  into  the  Psalms,  and  his  descent  to  hell  into 
Jeremiah  and  were  quite  indignant  when  the  Jews  charged  them 
with  the  forgery  of  these  passages,  retaliating  that  the  Jews  in  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts  had  expurged  these  passages.**  Such  a 
forgery  of  biblical  writings  was  so  common  that  R.  Akiba  condemned 
every  one  to  hell  who  would  read  apocryphal  books  D*Jt5Pn  D^BD,tf 

♦The  introductions  to  the  O.  T.  ^x  the  date  of  Daniel  about  108  B.  C.  It 
seems  to  me  evident  that  the  author  wrote  under  the  impression  of  the 
hopes  which  the  unexpected  death  of  Antiochus  (Dan  11,  45)  produced 
amongst  the  Jews. 

tSee  Zeller  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Phil.  Ill,  2,  1. 

jSfrbylline  Oracles  III.  piece,  verses  102-195. 

^Sibylline  Oracles,  v.  247. 

HVIII.  217.  ff.  cp.  V.  250-259. 

**IIilgenfeld  :  Die  alttest.  Citate  Justin's  in  Zeller:  theol.  Jahrb.  1850,  p. 
399  ff. 

ttSynh.  90a. 
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and  R.  Gamaliel,  another  opponent  of  Christianity,  would  not  allow 
the  reading  of  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible.* 

When  passages  such  as  the  story  of  Susanf  were  interpolated  into 
the  biblical  books,  and  when  some  scribblers  had  the  boldness  to 
write  a  book  of  Enochs  in  which  this  seventh  descendant  of  Adam 
described  his  adventures  in  heaven,  is  it  likely  that  just  rabbinical 
laws  should  have  remained  immune  from  the  epidemic  forgery, 
which  is  so  much  the  less  probable,  as  partisan  views  and  theological 
opinions  such  as  inspired  a  writer  of  the  second  century§  to  put  his 
theosophic  mystic  views  on  the  identity  of  Jesus  with  the  Neo- 
Platonic  Logos  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  always  emphasizing  the 
truth  of*  his  sayings,  and  the  veracity  of  his  witnesses,  existed  just 
as  well  amongst  the  Jews,  and  caused  them  to  emphasize  the  Mosaic 
origin  of  certain  rabbinical  laws  just  as  the  author  of  the  fourth 
gospel  felt  bound  to  make  Jesus  say,  "All  things  that  are  mine  are 
thine,  and  thine  are  mine."||  Therefore  it  is  quite  evident  why  R. 
Joshua  said,  that  it  was  a  tradition  which  could  be  traced  in  an 
uninterrupted  chain  to  Moses  that  the  prophet  Elijah  would  not 
come  to  declare  anything  as  clean  or  unclean,  to  expel  or  to  take  in, 
but  to  expel  those  who  had  been  taken  in  by  force  and  to  take  in 
those  that  had  been  expelled  by  force.**  R.  Joshua  emphasizes  the 
Pharisrean  theory  that  the  Messias  could  not  abrogate  the  law  while 
the  Christians  taught  the  contrary.  In  order  to  emphasize  that  the 
unchangeableness  of  the  Mosaic  law  was  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Judaism  he  traced  it  back  to  Moses,  just  as  the  author  of  the  fourth 
gospel  traced  his  theology  back  to  Jesus,  and  makes  Jesus  say,  that 
Petrine  Christianity  should  only  be  a  transition  to  the  true  Johan- 


*Sabbath  116a. 

tin  the  apocryphal  Daniel  ed.  Teschendorf,  II,  480  if. 

iDillmann  edited  the  Ethiopic  text  of  Enoch  1851 ;  an  English  translation 
by  G.  H.  Schodde  Andover  1882. 

§The  author  of  the  fourth  gospel. 

HJohn  17,  10.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  point  to  the  remarkable 
parallel  in  A  both  5,  10,  which  declares  this  saying  as  characteristic  of  an 
)-)Xn  oy. 

♦♦Edujoth  8,  7. 
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neic  Christianity.*  Frankel  omitted  this  "Mosaic  tradition"  in 
the  enumeration  of  these  traditions  in  his  Hodegetics.  As  quite 
natural,  apologetes  built  their  dialetic  card-houses  on  this  omission, 
saying  that  Frankel  intended  to  speak  of  real  laws  and  not  of 
haggadic  sentences.!  At  all  events  he  missed  a  vital  point  in  the 
explanation  of  this  rabbinical  conception,  as  did  I.  H.  Weiss,  who 
in  his  first  volume^  explained  R.  Joshua's  view  to  mean  that  the 
rabbis  should  have  the  right  to  decide  questions  of  the  law  by  a 
vote  without  waiting  for  a  heavenly  intervention,  in  the  second 
volume  partly  admitted  that  it  was  anti-Christian.§ 

The  two  other  laws  which  the  Mishna  calls  Mosaic  are  one  about 
the  tithe  in  the  land  of  Ammon  and  Moab;||  the  second  about  a 
restriction  in.  the  application  of  the  law  to  leave  the  corner  of  the 
field.**  It  is  not  quite  clear  why  just  these  laws  should  be  so 
emphasized,  but  it  may  be  that  both  laws  are  humanitarian  enlarge- 
ments of  the  Mosaic  injunction ;  at  all  events  they  are  not  Mosaic 
as  even  Lipmann  Heller  admitted  ;ff  consequently  they  belong  to 
the  class  of  pseudo-traditions. 

To  these  probabilities  we  may  add  several  instances  in  which 
Talmudic  authorities  express  a  doubt,  whether  a  certain  rabbini- 
cal law  is  authentic  or  not  KntWffD  KD^T  ton  Knyinoi  ]b  80^  JKD 
KTlU  and  although  such  doubt  may  have  its  origin  in  a  dialectic, 
rather  than  in  a  historic  conviction,  as  is  the  case  when  David 
Ha-Levi  expresses  his  doubts  concerning  the  genuineness  of  a 
decision  rendered  by 'Benjamin  of  Solnik,§§  still  it  is  evident  that 
false  Halakhoth  must  have  existed,  which  is  so  much  the  more 
certain  as  the  same  phrase  is  quoted  by  different  authorities  so  that 
it  must  have  been  a  proverbial  expression. 

•Joh  21,  21. 

tBeer  Z.  d.  m.  6.  1861,  p.  320;  see  Ben  Chananjah  1861,  p.  320. 

*p.  72,  note. 

$p.  $8  dijj  nvpo  prao. 

UJadajm  4, 3. 

**Peah  2, 6. 

ft  In  the  passages  quoted  p. 

HSabbath  1216;  Pesachim  996. 

WTure  Zahab  402,  9  p+}*n  V11N  'DD  ^KH  Dnnn  1HYV  fOKK  K^ 
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Moreover  Rabina  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  lays  down 
the  rule  that  if  a  law  is  self-contradictory  KD"»DN  tftt^n  tWJH  JTTC 
it  shall  not  be  taught  nor  made  the  basis  of  practical  decisions,  bat 
be  left  to  the  individual  opinion  of  the  rabbi,*  and  finally  in  some 
instances  the  Talmud  clearly  states  that  a  certain  law  is  wrongly 
attributed  to  Raphrem,f  that  Rabbi  Abahu  ascribed  the  permission 
to  study  Greek  to  R.  Jochanan  because  he  wished  his  own  daughters 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  GreekJ  and  that  a  certain  law  was 
ascribed  to  R.  Jose  in  order  to  give  authority  to  it,  because  R.  Jose 
was  considered  a  man  who  deliberately  weighed  the  reason  for  a  law 
1DJJ  1plD^§.  It  is  therefore  easily  understood  that,  when  the  Talmud 
says,  "  He  who  reports  a  law  in  the  name  of  him  who  originated  it, 
brings  salvation  to  the  world,"||  it  referred  to  those  who  attributed 
their  own  views  to  older  authorities,  for  it  is  said  in  another  place 
that  he  who  reports  a  law  in  the  name  of  one  who  did  not  originate 
it,  causes  the  Shekinah  to  withdraw  from  Israel.**  R.  Eleazar  bar 
Simeon  says  expressly  :  "Just  as  it  is  man's  duty  to  repeat  what  he 
has  heard,  i.  e.,  to  propagate  true  tradition,  so  it  is  his  duty  not  to 
propagate  false  tradition. ft 

When  the  same  R.  Eleazar  is  quoted  as  saying  to  R.  Jehuda 
Hanassi,  "  I  have  learned  from  my  father  more  while  standing, 
i.  e.,  from  occasional  remarks,  than  you  have  learned,  while  sitting, 
i.  e.,  in  the  regular  course  of  instruction,"  it  is  proven  from  the 
context,  that  an  opinion  ascribed  by  R.  Jehuda  Hanassi  to  R. 
Simeon  is  by  the  latter's  son  regarded  as  apocryphal.  J  J 

Aside  from  these  indirect  arguments  we  can  bring  positive 
statements  to  prove  that  intentionally  certain  opinions  were 
put  into  the  mouth  of  older  authorities.    Very  frequently  we  find 


♦See  on  similar  passages  *2tibo  T  $  216. 

tK'rithoth  14a. 

$Jer.  Peah  1, 1. 

$Erubin  51a. 

HAboth  VI,  6;  Megilla  15a  see  Abraham  Guhmbinner  0.  Ch.  156. 

**Berakhoth  276. 

ttJebamoth  656. 

UJer.  Sabbath  10,  5;  Weiss  II,  185. 
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that  later  rabbis  swear  by  God  mDK  D^n^SH*  to  emphasize  the 
truth  of  their  assertions  that  a  certain  older  rabbi  really  had  said 
what  they  quote  in  his  name.  Rabbi  Zera  rebukes  some  of  his 
contemporaries  with  the  words,  "  R.  Isaac  is  still  living  and  yet 
you  put  on  him  your  rags."f  Of  the  same  R.  Zera  it  is  said  that 
to  him  may  be  applied  the  scripture,  "A  faithful  man  who  can 
find,"J  because  there  were  few  like  him  who  would  be  so  careful 
in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  correct  tradition.  Famous 
rabbis  like  R.  Nahman  were  especially  favored  by  forgers  of  tra- 
dition, and  Rabba  gives  it  as  an  often  repeated  warning,  "Did  I 
not  say  unto  you,  you  should  not  hang  empty  cans  upon  R.  Nach- 
man.§  Although  the  details  of  this  metaphor  are  not  clear  to  us, 
the  general  idea  is  manifest.  R.  Nachman  is  a  mighty  tree  and 
of  one  who  would  make  himself  conspicuous  by  the  glory  of 
another  it  is  proverbially  said,  "  He  hangs  himself  on  a  high  tree," 
and  it  is  most  probably  this  practice  which  prompts  R.  Akiba  to 
say  to  his  disciple,  Simon  ben  Yochai,  "  If  you  wish  to  hang  your- 
self, hang  yourself  on  a  high  tree."  || 

There  is  another  feature  in  the  history  of  the  rabbinical  law 
that  even  in  our  Talmudic  literature  there  is  found  frequently  an 
expression  of  doubt  regarding  the  author  of  a  certain  opinion 
jJIW  *1  KDWW**  or  regarding  the  opinion  of  a  certain  author  fcCW 
MJW  "1DK  fcOn  'nDNTtt  Finally  a  great  part  of  the  contents  of  our 
Talmud  has  been  added  by  the  Saburaim  and  Geonim  from  the 
seventh  century.  J  J    This  fact  is  in  many  instances  manifest  to  the 


*Erubin  146 ;  Meg.  10a  and  frequently 

tJer.  Maasser  sheni  I,  3. 

JProv.  20,  6.  Jer.  Sabbath  I,  2. 

$Aboda  Zara  376. 

HPessachim  112a. 

**Joma  266,  cp.  Sabb.  63a :  Said  Abbaj  to  R.  Dime,  ace.  to  others  Rab.  Avja 
said  it  to  R.  Dime;  ace.  to  others  R.  Joseph  to  R.  D. ;  ace.  to  others  R.  Avja 
to  R.  Joseph ;  ace.  to  others  Abaj  to  R.  Joseph. 

ttChullin  36. 

HMielziner  Introd.  p.  60;  Weiss  III.  93  and  220  ff. 
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careful  reader  by  contradictions,  by  the  difference  in  style,  and 
by  the  interpolation  of  passages,  which  disturb  the*  context.* 
This  has  been  admitted  as  a  fact  even  by  the  strict  traditionalist* 
of  mediaeval  times ;  by  R.  Sherira  Graon,  by  Rashi,  by  the  Tossa- 
phists,  by  R.  Abraham  ben  David,  by  R.  Zerahja  halevi,  by  R. 
Salomo  ben  Adret  and  many  others,!  and  still  criticism  of  the 
Talmudic  text  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  greatly  impeded  by  the 
lack  of  old  manuscripts.  Internal  evidence  will  have  to  be 
weighed  more  than  external  evidence.  Many  passages  of  the 
Mishna  may  be  of  later  origin.  J  Rabbi  Jehuda  who  without  a 
connection  with  the  context  makes  a  remark  concerning  Chauukka, 
may  probably  be  the  Babylonian  Rab  Jehuda  who  lived  a  century 
later  and  his  remark  a  gloss  on  the  text  of  the  Mishna  was  by  au 
overzealous  copyist  written  in  the  text.§ 


•The  first  Mishna  Dn»n  nDK  Ttch  3"K  (Ber.  1, 1)  shows  an  interpolation. 
Aboth  1,  5  shows  two  interpolations  from  different  times  "DDK  VU7M3  and 
D'-EOn  riDK  |*OD.  As  for  the  Talmud,  it  is  evident  that  it  consists  of 
different  strata,  which  just  as  those  that  form  the  crust  of  our  globe  are 
sometimes  changing  their  places,  the  younger  stratum  breaking  through 
the  older  and  erratic  granite  blocks  of  ancient  origin,  finding  their  way  to 
a  place  where  they  can  only  have  been  carried  by  a  glacier,  from  a  distant 
country.  Without  going  into  the  details,  it  is  quite  evident  that  R.  Ashe 
could  not  have  written  the  words  (B.  mezia  86a):  Rabina  and  R.  Ashe 
are  the  final  authorities  in  law,  i.  e.,  that  later  rabbis  could  only  comment 
upon  the  decisions  of  older  authorities  "UD  but  could  not  lay  down  inde- 
pendent decisions  ntron,  and  less  likely  could  he  have  found  this  fact  indi- 
cated in  the  Psalms  (73,  17)  until  I  shall  have  come  to  *?X  U£HpO  to  Ashe 
the  man  of  God  and  nraic  R.  Abina  DJViriK^  then  the  law  will  have  reached 
its  final  development.  This  pun,  worthy  of  R.  Moses  Teitelbaum,  who  is 
credited  with  having  discovered  Kossuth's  name  in  the  Psalms  (00,6)  is 
the  product  of  a  mystically  inclined  mind  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century. 

tThe  quotations  in  Weiss  III.  221,  ff. 

{The  Talmud  Jo  ma  836  quotes  a  Mishna  which  as  the  whole  tenor  proves, 
cannot  be  a  Mishna,  and  which  ace.  to  a  parallel  passage  Chullin  106a  is  t 
Palestenian  adage.  The  whole  quotation  is  ace.  to  Rabbinowitz  'pnpn 
D^IDID  I.e.  interpolated. 

$Chanukka  is  only  twice  mentioned  in  the  Mishna,  and  both  times  only 
en  pataant.  We  further  see  that  only  authorities  of  the  time  after  the 
restoration  of^Parseeism  by  the  victory  of  Artaxerxes  over  Artaban  226  are 
quoted  in  connection  with  this  festival  and  that  consequently  the  celebra. 
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This  age  of  the  Geonim  was  especially  prolific  in  the  production 
of  works  which  sometimes  by  mistake,  but  in  most  instances, 
intentionally,  were  ascribed  either  to  older  Geonim  or  to  Talmudic 
authorities  or  to  biblical  persons.  R.  Sherira  Gaon  in  the  tenth 
century  expresses  his  firm  belief  that  an  opinion  quoted  in  the 
name  of  Saadjah  could  never  have  emanated  from  such  a  promi- 
nent scholar  who  certainly  would  not  have  overlooked  a  clear 
statement  in  the  Mishna.*  The  same  doubt  he  expresses  in  regard 
to  an  opinion  ascribed  to  B.  Mathathia  Gaon.f  Two  Geonim  of 
'the  ninth  century  accused  R.  Jacob,  one  of  their  predecessors,  to 
have  used  the  celebrated  name  of  R.  Jehudaj  as  authority  for  his 
own  views  because  his  contemporaries  would  not  have  accepted  it 
on  R.  Jacob's  authority,!  and  R.  Paltoj  quite  frankly  advises  his 
disciples  to  ascribe  their  opinions  to  older  authorities  if  they 
thought  they  might  meet  with  opposition,  provided  they  were 
convinced  their  views  were  right.  J 

The  fabrication  of  books  ascribed  to  Talmudic  authorities  was 
quite  flourishing  and  especially  the  Kabbalists  were  masters  in 
this  branch  of  literature.  R.  Akiba  was  made  responsible  for  a 
Kabbalistic  work  called  yrr  mWlK,§  in  which  R.  Akiba  is  made  the 
author  of  theosophical  nonsense  of  which  in  his  Talmudic  sayings 
no  trace  can  be  detected.  R.  Ismael,  the  advocate  of  common- 
sense  exegesis  is  made  responsible  for  the  mystic  work  JTlte*n,|  and 
R.  Sherira  Gaon  defends  the  authenticity  and  the  great  value  of 


tion  of  Chanukka  which  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  had  altogether 
ceased  was  revived  through  the  persecution  of  the  Parsees  who  would  not 
tolerate  the  light  in  these  days  of  mourning.  The  Beth  Shammai  and  Beth 
Hlllel  quoted  in  connection  with  Ghannuka  are  evidently  apocryphal  and 
taken  from  Massakhet  Sopherim,  a  production  of  the  seventh  century. 
(8abb.  21a  ff.) 

*Respp.  Shaare  Zedeq  I.  3, 11. 

fib.  I.  8, 6. 

J  Weiss  II  54  from  Chemdah  Genuzah. 

$Ed.  by  Jellinek.    Beth  Hamidrash  III.  12-47. 

||Ib.  IH.  83.«ff. 
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such  a  nonsensical  fabrication  as  fiDlp  nijW.*  The  haggadic  liter- 
ature shows  the  same  tendency,  and  it  was  evidently  a  forger  who 
wrote  the  Pirqe  <P  R.  Eliezer,f  a  Midrash -full  of  theosophical 
ideas  to  which  as  a  preamble  he  wrote  a  biographical  sketch  of  R. 
Eliezer  in  a  novelistic  manner,  and  this  fabrication  of  the  ninth 
century  was  even  by  Maimonides  accepted  as  an  authentic  work,* 
and  he  tried  to  rationalize  on  its  eccentric  exegetical  experiments, 
as  he  rationalized  on  some  haggadic  statements  of  the  Talmud, 
the  most  typical  of  which  is  to  make  of  the  thirteen  mystic  attri- 
butes of  God  thirteen  dogmatic  views. 

Other  talmudic  authorities  as  R.  Kohana  and  R.  Tanchuma 
were  made  the  authors  of  homiletical  compilations  belonging  to 
this  era,  and  the  genuineness  of  their  authorship  is  defended  by 
a  man  of  such  stupendous  scholarship  like  Buber,  although  it  is 
evident  for  various  reasons  that  the  authors  of  these  compila- 
tions knew  already  our  Talmud. §  If  we  add  that  in  those  times 
a  writer  attributed  his  production  to  Sem,  the  son  of  Noa,|  and 
another  one  fabricated  a  book  of  Creation,  which  Saadjah,  Sabba- 
thai  Donnolo  and  Jehuda  ha-levi  attributed  to  Abraham,  while  I. 
di  Lattes  and  Gedaljah  ibn  Jachja  ascribed  it  to  R.  Akiba  and 
Lazarus  Goldschmidt**  is  generous  enough  to  leave  the  question 
about  the  author  undecided,  yet  assigns  it  to  an  anonymous  who 


♦See  on  this  curious  piece  of  literature  Bloch  "  Gesch.  cL  Entw.  d.  Kabb.," 
p.  14.  ff.  His  view  that  the  blasphemous  anthropomorphisms  of  this  book 
are  pedagogic  devices  to  give  children  an  idea  of  space,  is  not  preferable  to 
that  of  Gratz,  who  considers  it  a  protest  against  philosophical  ideas  about 
God.    The  defense  of  Sherira  may  be  forged. 

tSee  Zunz  G.  V.  p.  283. 

tMoreh  I  J.  26  Zunz  1.  c.  290  seems  to  believe  that  Maimonides,  because  he 
speaks  of  the  Midrash  ''known  as  that  of  Eliezer,"  did  not  accept  it  as 
genuine.  The  correction  of  N.  Bruell  in  the  second  edition  of  G.  V.  is  no 
improvement.  Bruell  proposes  to  read  instead  of  Maimonides  Zacuto 
Jachasin  p.  526,  but  in  that  place  there  is  no  mention  of  Eliezer,  while  p. 
566  Zacuto  expresses  his  belief  that  Pirqe  d.  R.  E.  are  genuine. 

HOrient  1851,  p.  371. 

^Tanchuma  according  to  Buber  is  not  the  direct  work  of  this  Rabbi, 
although  based  on  his  homilies,  while  Pesiqtha  is  the  work  of  R.  Kohana. 

"See  Goldschmidt :  Das  Buch  der  SchiBpfung,  S.  29,  ff. 
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lived  in  the  second  century,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  genuine- 
ness of  Talmudic  texts  as  we  possess  them,  is  highly  questionable. 
We  may  therefore  safely  say  that  tradition  as  authentic  interpre- 
tation of  the  Mosaic  law  is  an  illusion,  because: 

I.    TheThora  never  mentions  the  existence  of  an  oral  law. 

IT.     It  directly  regards  the  written  law  as  sufficient. 

III.  The  authenticity  of  the  rabbinical  law  presupposes  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  whole  Pentateuch. 

IV.  It  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  great  synagogue  which 
can  not  be  proven  from  historical  facts. 

V.  Some  of  the  rabbinical  laws  are  erroneous  interpretations 
of  scriptural  commandments. 

VI.  A  considerable  part  of  our  rabbinical  literature  is  pseudo- 
epigraphic. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

Efgbtb  *  Ennual  «  Convocation. 

Central  Conference  of  Hmerican  "Rabbis, 

Aontreat,  canaoa,  Julg  6  to  10, 1697. 


Templi  Ehanuil,  July  6,  1897. 
The  Eighth   Annual  Convocation  of  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis  was  convened  in  the  City  of  Montreal,  Dominion 
of  Canada,  Tuesday,  July  6, 1897,  in  Temple  Emanuel,  at  8  o'clock 

P.  M. 

A  public  session  was  held. 

President  Dr.  I.  H.  Wise  called  the  Conference  to  order,  and  in- 
vited the  officers  to  assume  their  respective  places. 
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After  the  organ  voluntary,  and  hymn  of  welcome  by  the  enlarged 
Temple  Emanuel  Choir,  Rabbi  H.  Berkowitz  led  the  assembly  in 
prayer. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Rabbi  H.  Veld,  chair- 
man of  the  local  committee  of  arrangements,  who  at  the  conclu- 
sion presented  an  illuminated  address,  in  the  name  of  the  Jewish 
citizens  of  Montreal,  to  the  Governor  of  Quebec,  Sir  Joseph  Adolphe 
Chapleau. 

Sir  Chapleau,  in  accepting  the  address,  welcomed  the  Conference 
in  the  name  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Honorable  Joseph  Israel  Tarte  bid  the  Conference  welcome  on 
behalf  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

After  the  singing  of  a  solo,  an  address  of  welcome,  in  the  name  of 
the  Quebec  Cabinet,  was  spoken  by  Dr.  James  Guerin. 

The  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Montreal  was 
delivered  by  the  Mayor,  R.  Wilson,  Esq. 

Rabbi  I.  L.  Leucht,  First  Vice-President  of  the  Conference, 
responded  to  the  various  addresses  of  welcome,  accepting  and 
reciprocating  in  the  name  of  the  Conference  the  generous  senti- 
ments extended. 

A  soprano  solo,  with  violin  obligato,  was  sung,  after  which  Mr. 
B.  A.  Boas,  President  of  Temple  Emanuel,  presented  an  illuminated 
address  to  Rev.  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  President  of  the  Conference. 

President  Wise  accepted  the  address,  and  acknowledged  the  honor 
with  many  thanks,  and  then  delivered  the  following  annual  message 
to  the  members  of  the  Conference : 

©paling  JNMros  Wj  PitsMkNt  UJitt. 

With  profound  reverence,  Rev.  Colleagues,  I  rise  to  address  this 
august  assembly,  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  to 
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whom  applies,  in  my  estimation,  the  expression  of  the  sacred  bard 
(Psalms  xlvii.  10) : 

1BDM  D^DJ?  WJ 

"  Assembled  are  the  noble  ones  of  peoples,  The  people  of  the  God 
of  Abraham." 

In  Israel  the  patent  of  nobility  was  granted  only  to  the  priest- 
hood, the  representatives  of  divine  learning,  and  the  persons  of  dis- 
tinguishing benevolence  and  benefaction.  The  American  Rabbi  is 
expected  to  unite  in  himself  these  three  qualities  and  dignities :  the 
priesthood,  learning  and  beneficence. 

Naturally  I  consider  it  the  highest  honor  to  preside  over  this 
body  of  American  Rabbis,  and  certainly  would  not  attempt  to  speak 
the  first  and  initiative  words  if  it  was  not  an  established  custom  that 
the  presiding  officer  must  preface  the  proceedings  with  some  kind 
of  an  address.  Custom  grants  him  the  privilege  to  say  something 
at  the  start,  perhaps  because  this  is  all  he  is  expected  to  say ;  when 
the  deliberations  have  begun,  he  is  expected  to  keep  silence  in  the 
ecclesia.  The  floor  belongs  to  the  members  of  the  assembly,  the 
chair  only  is  assigned  to  the  presiding  officer.  In  this  case  it  is 
assigned  to  me  on  the  Talmudical  admonition  mo^n  rDPtP  jpT3  Tin?n 
"Treat  kindly  the  old  man  who  forgot  his  learning,'1  for  Moses 
commands,  "Thou  shalt  rise  before  the  hoary  head,  and  thou  shalt 
show  honor  to  the  face  of  the  old."  I  accepted  this  honor  on  the 
Talmudical  dictum  (Sanhedrin  17)  rttpT  ^JD  pTUM  p3*DlD  "Men 
of  old  age  may  be  seated  in  the  Synhedrion,"  and  this  conference 
justly  claims  to  be  akin  to  the  historical  Synhedrion  as  an  advisory 
body. 

It  is  of  special  importance  to  preside  over  this  meeting  in  this 
city  of  Montreal,  for  it  will  go  down  into  history  as  the  first  con- 
vocation of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  outside  of 
our  own  country,  in  this  dominion  of  Canada,  under  the  flag  of 
Great  Britain.  It  testifies  before  the  civilized  world,  before  this 
and  all  future  generations,  that  in  the  year  1897  religious  liberty 
and  the  freedom  of  speech  is  existent  and  respected  under  the  flag 
of  Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  of  America,  to  Jew 
and  Gentile,  to  native  and  the  foreigner  alike.  It  will  be  eminently 
proper,  and  I  do  recommend,  that  we  emphasize  and  signalize  this 
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•vent  in  a  manner  as  your  wisdom  may  suggest  and  the  occasion 
merits.  I  am  proud  of  the  privilege  to  express  my  fraternal  senti- 
ments towards  this  dominion  of  Canada,  the  people  of  this  city  and 
of  Great  Britain  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  join  my  feeble 
voice  with  that  grand  chorus  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
people  to  exclaim  Vivat  Victoria,  long  life  and  abundant  happiness 
to  the  great  Queen,  the  greatest  woman  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  great  Queen  of  the  greatest  nation. 

It  may  be  proper  and  admissible,  likewise,  to  declare  right  here 
to  all  whom  it  may  concern  that  the  Central  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can Rabbis  is  no  proselytizing  body ;  its  aims  and  purposes  are 
loftier,  high  above  the  polemical  wrestling  of  vulgar  bigots.    With 
all  good  men  we  agree  to  disagree  in  all  questions  of  conscience,  in 
all  themes  which  are  purely  ideal.    Our  mission  is  that  of  peace, 
high  above  the  fanaticism  of  the  zealot.    Our  only  arms  of  defense 
are  legitimate  arguments.    We  seek  truth  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and 
when  we  find  any  particles  of  that  precious  metal  we  claim  the 
right  to  say  so,  to  call  things  by  their  right  names,  for  the  benefit 
and  instruction  of  all  who  seek  truth.     We  are  representative  men 
of  that  large  class  of  American  Israelites  commonly  called  "  reform- 
ers "  by  those  who  style  themselves  "orthodox  "  or  "  conservatives.'1 
We  call  them  co-religionists  and  cognates  that  have  not  risen  yet 
to  the  standpoint  which  we  occupy.    The  orthodox  of  all  religious 
denominations  denounce  us  as  rationalists.    We  think  Judaism  al- 
ways was  rationalistic,  and  so  it  must  yet  be.    We  do  not  attempt 
to  impose  our  supposed  rationalism  upon  anybody,  and  have  not 
come  to  Montreal  to  disturb  any  person  in  his  or  her  religious  con- 
viction ;  we  meet  here  or  elsewhere  to  invigorate  ourselves  in  what 
we  call  our  own  conviction,  and  have  no  objections  to  raise  against 
any  person  who  comes  to  us  to  listen  and  to  judge  for  himself  or 
herself.    All  are  welcome,  our  meetings,  all  our  deliberations  and 
instructions  are  open  and  free  to  all — also  to  the  press.    We  invite 
criticism,  and,  like  Hillel  of  old,  are  angered  by  none.    The  Rabbi 
and  the  congregation  worshiping  in  this  sanctuary  invited  us  to 
meet  here,  and  here  we  are  in  the  name  of  God  and  Israel,  and  for 
the  sake  of  truth,  peace  and  righteousness. 

The  history  of  this  conference  is  before  the  public  in  its  publica- 
tions, viz. :  the  two  volumes  of  the  "  Union  Prayer-book  " ;  one  vol- 
ume of  our  contributions  to  the  Congress  of  Religions  in  Chicago ; 
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one  volume  of  sermons  by  our  members,  and  the  seven  numbers  of 
our  "Year  Book/'  amounting  to  about  two  thousand  four  hundred 
or  more  pages  of  printed  matter.  From  and  after  the  compilation 
of  the  Talmud  by  Rabbina  and  Rab  Ashai,  no  synod  or  conference 
in  Judaism  left  such  an  amount  of  literature  to  posterity  as  this 
conference  in  those  eight  years  of  its  existence  did. 

The  volumes  of  the  "  Year  Book  "  contain  the  proceedings  of  all 
our  meetings ;  abstracts  from  the  proceedings  and  resolutions  of  all 
synods  and  conferences  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  America,  Ger- 
many and  France ;  and  all  the  papers  read  and  discussed  in  our 
meetings,  except  one  which  its  author  published  and  offered  for  sale 
at  a  stipulated  price  before  our  proceedings  could  have  appeared. 
Your  honorary  secretaries,  Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi  and  Prof.  Dr.  M. 
Mielziner,  to  whom  we  are  under  many  obligations  for  the  edition 
of  the  last  number  of  the  u  Year  Book,"  could  not  interfere  with 
the  sale  of  a  book*by  publishing  it  for  gratuitous  distribution. 

In  this  connection  I  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  two  proposi- 
tions suggested  to  me  by  some  of  our  members : 

1.  To  establish  a  Book  Concern  on  business  principles.  I  can 
understand  the  necessity  of  such  an  establishment,  but  not  the 
modus  operandi,  which  a  committee  of  experts  ought  to  explain  to 
this  body — composed  of  rabbis.  I  know  that  our  present  system 
proved  a  failure  as  far  as  finances  are  concerned. 

2.  An  Encyclopedia  Hebraica  and  Rabbinica  is  an  urgent  neces- 
sity, as  none  exists  in  the  English  language,  and  but  one  (Ham- 
burger's) in  any  European  language.  The  only  problem  to  be 
solved  is  how  to  get  the  work  done,  and  how  to  get  it  published.  I 
can  only  propose  to  this  body  to  appoint  a  special  committee,  to 
report  some  definite  plan  to  the  conference  how  to  go  to  work  to 
accomplish  this  task. 

This  Central  Conference  met  with  unexpected  success  in  every 
direction  except  one.  The  number  of  its  members  is  the  largest  by 
far  of  any  conference  or  synod  of  our  co-religionists  ever  mus- 
tered. In  longevity  it  also  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  among  its 
sister  institutions.  The  congregations  honored  this  body  with  such 
confidence  in  its  ability  and  respect  for  its  authority  as  was  shown 
to  none  before,  by  the  adoption  of  the  Union  Prayer-book  with  a 
rare  and  unprecedented  unanimity.  Year  after  year,  as  is  the  case 
just  now  in  this  city  of  Montreal,  this  body  is  received  in  the  van- 
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ous  cities  with  all  possible  demonstrations  of  the  utmost  kindness, 
attention  and  respect,  as  never  before  any  of  our  ministerial  asso- 
ciations was  honored.  There  are  among  your  members  the  most 
distinguished  and  most  popular  teachers  of  the  American  Israel  in 
all  large  cities  of  this  continent.  "  Mine  is  Gilead,  mine  is  Menas- 
seh,  and  Ephraim  is  the  strength  of  my  head,"  was  King  Davids 
boast.  From  sea  to  sea,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  San 
Francisco  to  Montreal,  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Paul  in  Minne- 
sota, your  voice  is  heard.  Never,  as  far  back  as  memory  carries, 
never  did  any  similar  body  among  our  co-religionists  meet  with 
such  success  anywhere. 

And  yet  in  one  point — one  that  may  not  interest  enthusiastic  and 
idealistic  men —  in  one  point  this  conference  made  a  failure,  and 
this  is  in  its  finances.  It  was  expected  all  along  by  fair-minded, 
practical  men  that  our  charity  fund  would  be  by  this  time  between 
five  thousand  dollars  and  ten  thousand  dollars ;  but  there  is  in  real- 
ity but  about  one-tenth  of  this  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of 
that  fund.  Your  executive  committee  was  disobeyed  ;  without  its 
orders,  or  even  without  its  knowledge  funds  were  appropriated 
which  were  to  be  delivered  to  your  treasurer.  The  orders  in  this 
respect  by  the  Milwaukee  session  were  not  carried  out.  This  point 
must  be  radically  remedied  in  this  session  of  the  conference.  I  can 
only  call  your  attention  to  this  point;  the  facts  in  the  case  you  will 
hear  from  the  reports  of  your  treasurer,  your  publication  commit- 
tee, and  your  agent. 

I  consider  it  my  duty  also,  Rev.  Colleagues,  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  political  projects  engaging  now  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
co-religionists  in  Europe  and  also  in  our  country,  especially  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  other  large  cities.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  so-called  "  Friends  of  Zion,"  Chovaveh  Zion,  who  re- 
vive among  certain  classes  of  people  the  political  national  senti- 
ment of  olden  times,  and  turn  the  mission  of  Israel  from  the 
province  of  religion  and  humanity  to  the  narrow  political  and 
national  field,  where  Judaism  loses  its  universal  and  sanctified 
ground  and  its  historical  signification.  The  persecution  of  the 
Jews  in  Russia  and  Roumania  and  the  anti-Semitic  hatred  against 
the  Jewish  race  and  religion,  as  it  still  exists  in  Germany,  Austria, 
and  partly  in  France,  roused  among  the  persecuted  and  outraged 
persons  the  hapless  feeling  of  being  hated  strangers  among  hostile 
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Gentiles.  It  was  quite  natural  that  this  humiliating  experience 
roused  in  their  memory  the  glory  of  the  past,  when  Israel  was  the 
great  nation,  the  chosen  people,  and  inspired  in  them  the  consola- 
tion, "we  are  the  great  nation  yet."  So  the  wronged  man  revenges, 
himself  on  his  oppressors  generally  with  the  pretense,  "  I  am  as 
good  and  better  than  you."  Generally  spoken  it  is  true,  the  per- 
secuted is  always  better  than  his  persecutors.  This  experience 
roused  in  those  outraged  men  and  women  the  old  hope  of  restora- 
tion, the  reconstruction  of  the  Hebrew  nationality,  as  in  days  of 
yore.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  the  colonization  of  Pales- 
tine with  Jewish  agriculturists.  This,  of  course,  found  favor  and 
support  among  all  good  people,  not  indeed  for  the  sake  of  Zion, 
but  for  the  redemption  of  the  persecuted,  and  with  the  conviction, 
that  those  poor  and  neglected  families  can  be  redeemed  morally 
and  physically  only  by  making  of  them  honest  and  industrious 
tillers  of  the  soil.  Idealists  and  religious  phantasts  took  hold  upon 
this  situation,  and  made  of  it  a  general  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and 
their  returning  to  the  holy  land,  although  the  greatest  number  of 
Jewish  citizens  in  the  countries  where  they  enjoy  all  civil  and  po- 
litical rights,  loudly  disavowed  any  such  beliefs,  hopes  or  wishes ; 
yet  the  persecuted  and  expatriated  from  Russia  and  such  other 
countries  preached  their  new  doctrine  loudly  and  emphatically,  and 
found  advocates  and  friends  also  among  Christians,  more  so  even 
than  among  Jews.  At  last  politicians  seized  the  situation,  and  one 
of  them  called  Dr.  Herzl,  proposed  to  establish  and  constitute  at 
once  the  Jewish  State  in  Palestine,  worked  the  scheme,  and  placed 
it  so  eloquently  before  the  Jewish  communities  that  the  Utopian 
idea  of  a  Jewish  state  took  hold  of  many  minds,  and  a  congress  of 
all  "  Friends  of  Zion  "  was  convoked  to  the  city  of  Munich,  to  meet 
there  in  August  next.  However,  all  this  agitation  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean  concerned  us  very  little.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  our  political  and  social  position.  It  can  make  no  difference 
to  us  in  what  form  our  fellow  citizens  worship  God,  or  what  par- 
ticular spot  of  the  earth's  surface  we  occupy.  We  want  freedom, 
equality,  justice  and  equity  to  reign  and  govern  the  community  in 
which  we  live.  This  we  possess  in  such  a  fullness,  that  no  State 
whatever  could  improve  on  it.  That  new  Messianic  movement  over 
the  ocean  does  not  concern  us  at  all.  But  the  same  expatriated, 
persecuted  and  outrageously  wronged  people  came  in  large  numbers 
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also,  to  us,  and  they  being  still  imbued  with  their  home  ideas,  ideals 
tad  beliefs,  voiced  these  projects  among  themselves  and  their 
friends  so  loudly  and  so  vehemently,  that  the  subject  was  discussed 
rather  passionately  in  public  meetings,  and  some  petty  politicians 
of  that  class  are  appointed  as  delegates,  we  learn,  to  the  Basle 
Congress,  and  in  each  of  those  meetings,  as  reported  by  the  press, 
so  and  so  many  rabbis  advocated  those  political  schemes,  and  com- 
promised in  the  eyes  of  the  public  the  whole  of  American  Judaism 
as  the  phantastic  dupes  of  a  thoughtless  Utopia,  which  is  to  us  a 
fata  morgana,  a  momentary  inebriation  of  morbid  minds,  and  a 
prostitution  of  Israel's  holy  cause  to  a  madman's  dance  of  unsound 
politicians.  Borne  of  our  colleagues — I  recollect  just  now  Dr.  Gott- 
heil  and  Dr.  Kohler — gave  utterance  to  our  opinions  in  the  New 
York  meeting.  But  the  newspaper  world  knows  no  difference  of 
persons  and  dignitaries ;  it  reported  to  all  the  world  that  so  and  so 
many  rabbis  advocated  the  scheme,  and  two  opposed  it.  The  honor 
and  position  of  the  American  Israel  demand  imperatively  that  this 
conference,  which  does  represent  the  sentiment  of  American  Juda- 
ism minus  the  idiosyncrasies  of  those  late  immigrants,  do  declare 
officially  the  American  standpoint  in  this  unpleasant  episode  of  our 
history. 

While  you  deliberate  on  this  subject,  you  might  also  take  into 
consideration  the  unpleasant  fact  that  the  American  Rabbinate  is 
frequently  disgraced  before  the  public  by  the  small,  often  ridiculous, 
misdeeds,  which  the  press  innocently  reports  as  committed  by  this 
or  t}iat  '*  Rabbi,"  of  whose  claim  to  this  title  nobody  has  any  knowl- 
edge, not  even  the  reporters  of  such  little  scandals.  Perhaps,  breth- 
ren, in  your  wisdom,  you  can  propose  means  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can Rabbinate  against  the  shame  heaped  upon  the  just  fraternity  by 
unjust  interlopers  and  pretenders. 

The  possibilities  potential  in  this  body  for  the  good  of  Judaism, 
the  progress  of  truth  and  righteousness,  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  harmony,  are  immense  and  perceptible  to  all  who  know  the 
admonition  of  the  prophet, 

lam*  cntom  nowm 

"  If  you  love  truth  and  peace."  We  are  done  with  the  synagogical 
reforms.  We  are  now  at  the  fixing  of  the  doctrines,  which  is  most 
necessary  for  the  future  of  Judaism  in  this  age  of  criticism  and 
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skeptical  tendencies.  We  open  this  session  with  a  series  of  papers 
leading  in  that  direction  to  clear  and  crystalize  the  doctrines  of 
Judaism. 

After  the  main  points  of  this  address  had  been  summarized  and 
reviewed,  the  President  closed  with  a  heartfelt  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  deceased  members  of  the  Conference  who  died  during  the  past 
year.    The  Conference  then  proceeded  with  its  business. 

The  message  was  duly  received,  and  ordered  given  over  to  the 
various  committees  to  be  appointed  at  the  Wednesday-morning 
Session. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  evening,  the  memorial  service  was 
omitted,  and  it  was  decided  to  have  the  Eulogies  in  Memoriam  as 
the  first  order  of  proceeding  of  the  Wednesday-morning  Session. 

A  letter  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present,  and  extending  wel- 
come and  good  wishes  to  the  Conference,  was  received  from  the 
Governor  General,  Lord  Aberdeen. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  extend  to  the  Governor  General 
the  thanks  and  acknowledgments  of  the  Conference. 

An  invitation  from  the  Montifiore  Club  to  attend  a  moonlight 
excursion  Monday  night  was  accepted  with  thanks. 

The  concluding  anthem  was  then  sung,  after  which  President,  Dr. 
Wise  closed  the  session  with  prayer. 


WEDNESDAY-MORNING  SESSION. 

Tkmpljs  Emanuel,        ) 
Montreal,  Canada,  July  7, 1897.  j 

The  second  session  of  the  eighth  annual  convocation  of  the  C.  C. 
A.  R.  was  called  to  order  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  Rev.  Dr.  D.  Davidson, 
of  New  York,  offered  prayer. 
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The  minutes  of  the  opening  public  session  were  read  and  ap- 
proved: 

Rev.  H.  Veld  presented  the  Chair  with  a  new  silver  mounted  gavel 
and  a  block  of  marble.  He  likewise  handed  over  to  the  Conference 
the  historic  fountain-pen  with  which  the  final  report  that  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book  in  Atlantic  City,  was  signed. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  Rev.  Veld  for  his  gen- 
erous presentation. 

The  organization  of  the  Conference  was  completed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Prof.  Dr.  Max  Margolis  as  assistant  recording  secretary, 
and  Dr.  D.  Philipson  as  temporary  treasurer. 

President  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise  appointed  the  following  committees  on 
his  annual  message  : 

6.  Deutsch,  R.  Benjamin  and  J.  Stolz,  to  consider  that  part  of  the 
message  referring  to  the  organization  of  a  Publication  Society,  and 
the  need  of  an  Encyclopedia  Biblical  and  Talmudical :  M.  Lands- 
berg,  M.  Samfield  and  M.  Mielziner  to  report  on  that  part  of  the 
message  dealing  with  the  Zionistic  Movement:  D.  Davidson,  M. 
Newfield  and  M.  Schlesinger  to  report  on  so  much  of  the  message 
referring  to  the  question  "How  to  protect  the  American  Rabbinate." 

The  Chair  also  announced  the  appointment  of  the  following 
standing  committees : 

On  Finance :    H.  Berkowitz,  L.  Mayer,  Wm.  8.  Friedman. 

On  Resolutions  :    L.  Grossman,  Jos.  Silverman,  J.  Magil. 

The  appointment  of  the  Publication  Committee  was  deferred 
until  the  end  of  the  sessions  of  the  Conference. 

On  motion  the  Eulogies  in  Memoriam  of  Rabbi  I.  Joseph,  of 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  of  Rev.  David  Feuerlicht,  of  Owensboro,  Ky., 
were  placed  after  the  purely  business  proceedings  of  the  morning 
session. 
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Twenty-nine  members  responded  to  the  Roll  Call  as  follows : 

Rabbis :  Israel  Aaron,  Buffalo ;  R.  Benjamin,  New  York ;  H. 
Berkowitz,  Philadelphia;  D.  Blaustein,  Providence ;  D.Davidson, 
New  York ;  G.  Deutsch,  Cincinnati ;  C.  Fleisher,  Boston ;  W.  S. 
Friedman,  Denver;  L.  Grossman,  Detroit;  S.  Hirschberg,  Boston ; 
M.  Landsberg,  Rochester ;  I.  L.  Leucht,  New  Orleans ;  Charles  S. 
Levi,  Cincinnati ;  A.  Lyons,  Albany ;  J.  M.  Magil,  Ligonier ;  Prof.  M. 
Margolis,  San  Francisco ;  L.  Mayer,  Pittsburg ;  Prof.  M.  Mielziner, 
Cincinnati ;  M.  Newfield,  Birmingham ;  N.  Noot,  Troy ;  D.  Philip- 
son,  Cincinnati ;  M.  Samfield,  Memphis ;  M.  Schlesinger,  Albany ; 
E. Schreiber,  Youngstown;  Jos.  Silverman,  New  York;  J.  Stolz, 
Chicago;  H.  Veld,  Montreal;  L.  Wintner,  Brooklyn;  I.  M.  Wise, 
Cincinnati. 

The  annual  reports  of  officers  were  now  called  for. 

Secretary  Charles  S.  Levi  presented  and  read  the  subjoined  annual 
report  of  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  S.  Hecht,  who  was  prevented  from  being 
present. 


CraMtrer's  Rtport 

For  the  Year  Ending  July  1,  1897. 

To  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

Gentlemen  :  —  I  regret  exceedingly  that  circumstances,  over 
which  I  have  no  control,  forbid  my  being  with  you  in  person  at  this 
your  eight  annual  re-union.  I  am  therefore  under  the  necessity  to 
present  my  Fourth  Annual  Report  as  Treasurer  of  the  Conference 
by  proxy. 

But  in-as-much  as  I  have  never  before  absented  myself  from  our 
meetings,  I  trust  I  may  be  excused  this  time,  while  I  shall  try  to 
make  my  report  as  clear  as  possible,  and  thereby  convince  you  that 
I  have  faithfully,  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability  discharged  the  trust 
you  have  so  generously  reposed  in  me. 
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MEMBERSHIP. 


July  1,  1896,  Number  of  Members  enrolled 
New  members  elected  during  the  year .... 


188 
9 


142 


Died  during  the  year 

Dropped  from  the  roll  for  non-payment  of  dues. 

July  1,  1897,  whole  number  of  members  on  Roll 

Of  the  180  member 

8  are  exempt  from  paying. 
2  are  excused  temporarily. 

1  owes  dues  for  five  years. 

2  owe  dues  for  four  years. 
7  owe  dues  for  three  years. 

22  owe  dues  for  two  years. 
38  owe  dues  for  one  year,  and 
60  have  paid  up  to  date. 


2 
10 


■     12 
♦180 


180 


RECEIPTS. 


July  1,  1896,  Balance  on  hand $    586  10 


Received  for  dues  during  July 

"  "       August 


1896 
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September 

October 

November 

December 

February 
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105  00 
85  00 

115  00 

80  00 

10  00 

5  00 
60  00 

25  00 
15  00 
(50  00 


•The  discrepancy  between  the  roster  of  the  last  published  Year-book 
showing  Three  more  members,  is  owing  to  a  mistake  of  the  Compiler  of  that 
book,  in  which  the  names  of  A.  Jacoby  and  R.  Rabino,  dropped  from  the 
Roll  in  1895,  and  E.  S.  Levy,  suspended  in  1896  are  retained. 
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INTEREST   ACCOUNT. 

August  5,   1896,   Interest  on   $800.00   @   5%   for    six 

months $  7  60 

January  1,  1897,  Interest  on  $810.00  @  5%  for  one  year  16  50 

February  1,  1897,  Interest  on  $119.80  @  5%  for  one  year  5  96 

Total  Receipts  for  the  year $1,025  06 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

July  4,  1896.     To  Dr.  D.  Philipson  for  Postage $  2  00 

July  21,  1896.    To  Janitor  of  Temple  Emanuel,  Milwau- 
kee, for  services  during  Conference 5  00 

July  27,  1896.     For  Postage 2  00 

August  11,  1896.     For  Postage 1  00 

August  81,  1896.     For  Stationery  &c 1  20 

October  5,  1896.     To  Bloch  &  Co.,  as  per  Bills  of  March 

10,  April  14,  and  May  18,  1896 267  07 

December  81,  1896.  For  Postage  and  Stationery,  to  date  2  66 
January  1,  1897.  Transferred  to  Fund  for  Superannuated 
Ministers,  as  per  resolution  of  Executive  Committee 

at  Louisville 800  00 

January  1,  1897.    Transferred  to  same  fund  Interest  ac- 
crued on  Loan  of  $500.00 42  25 

February  1,  1897.    For  Postage 50 

March  25,  1897.  To  Dr.  G.  Deutsch,  Traveling  expenses 

in  the  interest  of  Foreign  Mission 81  15 

June   11,   1897.      To  May  &  Kreidler,  for  printing  500 

Year-Books,  (Pp.  177  @  $1.50) 265  50 

1,000  copies  Sabbath-school  Instruction 8  00 

500  copies  of  Constitution 6  00 

Wrappers,  Mailing,  Postage  &c 16  20 

Previous  Bills  rendered 14  50 

June  80,  1897.  For  Stationery,  Postage  <fec,  to  date.. . .  1  25 

Total  of  Disbursements 966  28 

July  1,  1897.     Balance  on  hand 68  78 

Total $1,025  06 


•  •  • 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Total  Receipts  for  the  year $1,025  06 

Total  Disbursements  for  the  year 966  28 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1897 $      58  78 

During  the  year  the  amount  of  dues  paid,  amounted  to  $460.00, 
which  is  just  Five  Dollars  less  than  the  collections  of  the  previous 
year;  the  interest  account  amounted  to  $28.96. 

The  foregoing  figures  explain  the  reason  for  non-compliance 
with  the  provision  of  the  Constitution,  to  transfer  one-half  of  the 
Dues  to  the  Fund  of  Superannuated  Ministers;  nevertheless  the 
spirit  of  the  law  has  been  complied  with,  in-as-much  as  from  a 
Total  receipt  of  $460.00,  the  sum  of  $800.00  has  been  so  trans- 
ferred. 

The  assets  of  the  Conference  amount,  in  addition  to  the  Cash- 
Balance  of  $58.78  to  about  $555.00,  of  which  about  60%  is  collect- 
able according  to  my  judgment. 

It  is  very  strange  that  so  many  of  our  members,  fully  able  to 
pay  their  dues,  so  persistently  ignore  the  notices  sent  to  them 
from  time  to  time,  and  allow  their  indebtedness  to  grow,  until  it 
becomes  irksome  to  pay. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  it  will  become  the 
duty  of  your  Executive  Committee  to  suspend  quite  a  number  of 
delinquents. 

FUND   FOR    SUPERANNUATED   MINISTERS. 

,  • 

Having  now  in  my  keeping  also  the  above  named  Fund,  I  deem 
it  my  duty  to  give  you  a  correct  account  of  its  condition. 

On  June  18,  1895,  the  Mortgage,  in  which  $500.00  were  invested, 
became  due,  and  was  sent  to  me  by  the  Trustees  for  Collection. 
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There  was  then  an  accrued  interest  on  it,  amounting  to.$  29  90 
On  June  28,  1896,  I  succeeded  in  re-investing  $500.00  in 
a  first  Mortgage,  running  two  years,  with  interest  at 

7%,  payable  semi-annually 500  00 

November  1,  1896,  Interest  do  date 12  35 

January  1,  1897,  Deposited  to  this  account 800  00 

(Bearing  6%  interest.) 

June  1,  1897,  Interest  on  $500.00  to  May  1 17  50 

July  1,  1897,  Interest  on  $800.00  to  date  at  6% 9  00 

Making  a  Total  of $    868  75 

Prom  which  deduct  fee  for  recording  Mortgage 70 

Total  Net  Assets  of  Fund  for  Superannuated  Ministers  $    868  05 

And  now,  Gentlemen,  accept  my  thanks  for  the  continued  con- 
fidence, which  you  have  placed  in  me  for  the  past  four  years. 
May  your  gathering  at  Montreal  be  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
one,  redounding  to  the  glory  of  our  hallowed  cause,  and  to  the 
betterment  of  all  mankind. 

Yours  Very  Cordially, 

S.  Heoht, 

Treasurer. 

On  motion  the  Treasurer's  report  was  received  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  annual  report  of  the  transactions,  and  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting,  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Conference,  elected  for  the 
year  July  1896— July  1897,  were  read  by  the  Secretary  Charles  S. 
Levi,  and  ordered  incorporated  in  the  forthcoming  Year-Book.  The 
following  is  the  report : 
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jimhmi  Report  or  Ok  Secretary  or  a*  totem*  gi— imr 


To    tfc  -Him.   the   President,    Officers  and  Members  of  the   Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

Gentlemen : — I  submit  herewith  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference  for  the  year  July  1896— 
July  1897  and  the  detailed  account  of  the  last  meeting,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Conference 
adopted  at  the  Seventh  Annual  Convention : 

The  Executive  Committee  held  six  sessions  during  the  year,  as 
follows :  One  in  Milwaukee,  two  in  Cincinnati,  two  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  one  in  Montreal,  Canada. 

At  these  meetings  all  the  business  entrusted  to  the  Executive 
Board  was  transacted  as  follows : 

Thirty  copies  of  U.  P.  B.,  Vol.  II.,  were  donated  to  the  Chicago 
Home  for  Jewish  Orphans. 

Montreal  was  selected  as  the  Convention-City  for  the  Eighth  An- 
nual Convocation. 

The  Publication  Committee  was  authorized  to  sell  2,000  copies  of 
U.  P.  B.,  Vol.  II.,  unbound. 

Dr.  I.  S.  Moses  was  elected  agent  of  the  Conference  for  the  year 
July  1896-July  1897. 

The  Publication  Committee  was  instructed  to  send  in  monthly 
statements  to  the  Executive  Board,  which  statements  were  received 
and  passed  upon  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

A  representation  of  the  Conference  at  the  First  Convention  of  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  was  asked  for,  and  Rabbis  H. 
Gries,  S.  Greenfield,  R.  Grossman  and  A.  H.  Geismar  were  dele- 
gated. 

Vouchers  were  ordered  drawn  as  follows :  May  &  Kreidler, 
$310.20,  June  11, 1897 ;  Bloch  &  Co.,  $267.07,  October  5, 1897;  Dr. 
G.  Deutsch,  $31.15, 

The  Treasurer  was  instructed  to  transfer  $300  to  the  Minister's 
Relief  Fund. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Relief  Fund  drew  $25  from  the  fund. 

500  copies  of  the  Year-Book  for  1896-1897  were  issed ;  1,000  extra 
copies  of  Plan  for  S.  S.  Instruction  and  500  copies  of  Constitution 
were  printed  and  distributed. 
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The  formula  for  reception  of  proselytes  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Executive  Board  and  printed  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Seventh 
Annual  Convocation. 

The  Committee  on  Revision  of  texts  for  Union  Hymnal  sent  its 
final  report  to  Rev.  Kaiser,  President  of  Society  of  American 
Cantors. 

A  cheap  school  edition  of  the  Friday  evening  and  Saturday  morn- 
ing services  of  the  U.  P.  B.  was  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  Publi- 
cation Committee. 

LAST   MEETING  OF  THE   EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 

Montreal,  Canada,  July  6,  1897. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Central  Con- 
ference of  A.  R.  was  held  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  at  Montreal,  Canada, 
Tuesday,  July  6, 1897,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  following  members  were  noted  present :  President  Dr.  I.  M. 
Wise ;  Vice  President  Dr.  I.  L.  Leucht ;  Corresponding  Secretary 
Prof.  Dr.  M.  Mielziner,  Drs.  J.  Stolz,  L.  Grossman  and  Recording 
Secretary  Charles  S.  Levi. 

Letters  of  regret  excusing  their  inability  to  attend  were  received 
from  Drs.  G.  Gottheil,  S.  Sale,  Rabbi  Wm.  Rosenau  and  Dr.  S. 
Hecht. 

The  following  who  were  to  have  read  papers  at  the  Eighth  Annual 
Conference  excused  themselves  by  letter  from  doing  so  either  be- 
cause of  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  circumstances :  Drs.  A. 
Moses,  G.  Gottheil,  S.  Sale  and  Max  Heller. 

The  minutes  of  the  Executive  meetings  held  in  Louisville,  No- 
vember 30,  and  December  1,  and  in  Cincinnati,  May  20,  were  read 
and  approved. 

A  communication  of  Dr.  Hecht,  Treasurer,  referring  to  the  delin- 
quents of  the  Conference  and  other  matters  set  forth  in  his  annual 
report  was  referred  to  the  incoming  executive  board  for  action. 
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The  communication  of  the  Publication  committee  relative  to 
books  held  by  Rodeph  Sholom  Congregation,  of  Philadelphia,  re- 
sulted in  the  adoption  of  the  motion  that,  Rodeph  Sholom  Congre- 
gation be  permitted  to  keep  the  U.  P.  Books  not  jet  sold,  on  con- 
signment, and  make  remittance  every  six  months. 

A  communication  of  Rev.  L.  Weiss  was  received  and  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  reply  that  the  Executive  Board  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  matter. 

The  following  program  for  the  guidance  of  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference was  determined  upon : 


OFFICIAL     PROGRAM 

OF  THE 

EIGHTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


•• 


The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

■tartreal,  gnala,  Troa  J«l?  t  to  Silv  ■»  W7. 


Tuesday,  July  6,  3  p.  m.— Meeting  of  the  Executive  (private.) 
Tuesday  Evening,  July  6,  8  o'clock — Public  Session. 

Organ  Voluntary "Traditional  and  International  Airs/' 

Hymn  op  Welcome Choi* 

Invocation Rev.  Dr.  H.  Berkowitz 

Opening  Address Rabbi  H.  Veld,  Montreal 

Address  of  Welcome — In  the  name  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  by 

His  Honor  the  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Adolphe 
Chapleau,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  Governor  of  Quebec. 
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Address  of  Welcome — In  the  name  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  by 

the  Hon.  Joseph  Israel  Tarte,  Dominion 
Minister  of  Public  Works. 

Address  of  Welcome — In  the  name  of  Quebec  Cabinet  by  the  Hon. 

Dr.  James  Guerin,  Member  of  the  Quebec 
Government. 

Solo Miss  Silverman 

Address  of  Welcome  in  the  name  of  the  City  by  his  Worship  the 

Mayor  of  Montreal,  R.  Wilson  Smith,  Esq. 

Response  to  addresses  of  Welcome  by  Rabbi  I.  L.  Leucht  of  New 

Orleans,  La.,    First  Vice-President  of  the 
Conference. 

Soprano  Solo — "With  Verdure  Clad"  —  with  violin  obligato, 

Miss  Rubenstein. 

Presentation  to  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  President  of  the  Central  Confer- 
ence of  American  Rabbis,  of  an  illuminated 
address,  by  B.  A.  Boas,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Temple  Emanu-El,  Montreal.  (The  address 
is  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Baker,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  "  Hirsch  Institute.") 

Annual  Address  by  Rabbi  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  President  of  the  Central 

Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

Alto  Solo,  "Adonai  Mo  Odom"  ("  Lord  what  is  Man?") 

Miss  Ada  Moylan. 

Eulogy  on  the  late  Rabbi  Israel  Joseph  by 

Rabbi  S.  Hirschberg,  of  Boston. 

Eulogy  on  the  late  Rabbi  D.  Feuerlicht  by 

Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi,  of  Cincinnati. 

Violin  Solo,  "Romance  in  F" Beethoven 

Prof.  R.  Oruenwald. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Closing  Anthem  —  "  The  Heavens  are  Telling,"  with  trio  by  Miss 
Alice  Jenking,  Mr.  F.  C.  Capon  and  Mr.  W.  Lister  ..  Choir 

Benediction — Dr.  I.  M.  Wise. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  9 :30. 

Prayer— Rabbi  Dr.  D.  Davidson,  N.  Y. 

From  9 :30  to  10 :30. 
Business. 

Roll  Call. 

Reports  of  Officers  —  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Appointment  of  Standing  Committees. 

Report  of  Publication  Committee. 

Report  of  Book- Agent  of  the  Conference. 

From  10 :30  to  12 :30. 

Paper—"  The  Rabbi  as  Teacher. 

Discussion  by  Rabbi  Dr.  Berkowitz,  of  Philadelphia. 

General  Discussion. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  2 :30. 

Prayer — Rabbi  M.  Newfield,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

2 :30  to  3 :00.  —  Business.    Offering  of  Resolutions. 

3 :00  to  4 :00.— Paper.    "The  Theology  of  the  014  Prayer  Book'' 
by  Prof.  Dr.  M.  Margolis,  of  Cincinnati. 

General  Discussion. 

In  the  evening  the  Conference  will  be  the  guests  of  the  "Monte- 
fiore  Club"  at  a  Moonlight  Excursion.  The  Steamer  "Cultivateur" 
of  the  R.  &  0.  N.  Co.,  will  leave  Island  Wharf  at  8  o'clock. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  9 :30. 

Prayer— Rabbi  Raphael  Benjamin,  M.  A.,  N.  Y. 

From  9 :30  to  11  KX). 
Business. 

Reading  of  Minutes. 

Reports  of  Committees. 

New  Business. 
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From  11 :00  to  12 :30. 

Greeting  and  invitation  from  the  Baron  de   Hirsch    School 
Committee. 

Paper— "The  Rabbi  as  a  Public  Man"  by  Rabbi  I.  L.  Leucht,  of 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Discussion  by  Rabbi  W.  Friedman,  of  Denver,  Col.,  and  Rabbi 
Charles  Fleischer,  of  Boston. 

General  Discussion. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Prayer — Rabbi  D.  Blaustein,  Providence,  R.  I. 

2 :30to4 :00.  Paper— "The  Messianic  Idea  in  Judiasm,"  by  Rabbi 
Dr.  I.  M.  Wise. 

Discussion  by  Rarbi  Dr.  M.  Landsberg,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
Rabbi  L.  Mayer,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

General  Discussion. 

4 :00  to  4 :30.    Paper.  —  "Catechism  Literatur"  by  Rabbi  Dr.  E. 
Schreibeb,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Business — Appointment  of  Committees  for  Nomination  of  Officers 
and  Resolutions  of  Thanks. 


THURSDAY  EVENING. 

8  o'clock — Banquet  at  the  "Windsor  Hotel"  tendered  by  B.  A. 
Boas,  Esq.,  President  of  Temple  Emanu-El  to  the  Conference 
and  representative  Canadians. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING. 

Prayer— Rabbi  Alex  Lyons,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

From  9 :30  to  10 :30. 
Business. 

Reading  of  Minutes. 

Unfinished  Business. 

Election  of  Officers. 

10 :30to  12 :30.  Paper.— "Funeral  Agenda"  by 

Rabbi  Joseph  Stolz,  of  Chicago. 

Discussion  on  Necessary  Funeral  Reeorms — 

Rabbi  Leo  M.  Franklin,  of  Omaha,  Neb. 
General  Discussion. 


FRIDAY  EVENING. 

Opening  Prayer  by  Rabbi  Dr.  D.  Philipson,  Cincinnati,  0. 
8  o'clock — Public  Divine  Service. 

Solo  Miss  Alice  Jenkwg 

Conference  Lecture  by  Rabbi  Dr.  M.  Samfield,  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Reading  of  Resolutions  Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi 

Closing  Words  Dr.  Wise 

Anthem Choir 

Closing  Prayer  and  Benediction. — Rabbi  Dr.  M.  Schlbsingeb, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


SATURDAY  MORNING. 

10  o'clock— Public  Divine  8ervice. 

Invocation Dr.  L  Aaron,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Solo  Miss  Ada  Moylan 

Conference  Sermon Rev.  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise 

Solo  Miss  Helens  Lewis 

Benediction Rabbi  Dr.  L.  Mayer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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SUNDAY  MORNING. 

10  o'clock— Meeting  of  the  newly  elected  Executive  Board. 

2 :30  p.  m. — The  Conference  will  be  taken  for  a  drive  around  and 
up  Mount  Royal. 

The  Montefiore  Club,  Art  Association  and  M.  A.  A.  A.  have 
extended  the  privileges  of  their  institutions  to  the  Conference. 

Adjournment  was  then  had. 

Charles  S.  Levi, 

Recording  Secretary  of  C.  C.  A.  R. 


Rabbi  Joseph  Stolz,  chairman,  presented  the  following  annual  re- 
port of  the  Publication  Committee  and  of  the  Agent  of  the  Confer- 
ence : 

Report  or  PNMkatiMi  CMmitttt 


Montreal,  July  7, 1897. 
To  the  Hon.  President  and  Members  of  the  0.  C  A.  R.: 

The  Publication  Committee  to  whom  has  been  entrusted  the 
printing  and  handling  of  the  publications  of  the  Conference,  other 
than  the  Year  Book,  beg  leave  to  report,  viz. : 

No  new  publications  have  been  issued  by  us  during  the  past  year. 
We  found  it  necessary,  however,  to  print  another  edition  of  two 
thousand  copies  of  Vol.  I.  and  two  thousand  copies  of  Vol.  II.  of 
the  Prayer-book;  to  bind  in  cloth  1,497  copies  of  Vol.  I.  and  one 
thousand  copies  of  Vol.  II.,  and  to  publish  a  special  school  edition 
of  five  hundred  copies  of  the  Sabbath  eve  and  morning  services,  at 
a  total  expense  of  $821.28. 

We  are  happy  to  report  that  since  the  last  Conference,  5,456  copies 
of  the  Prayer-book  have  been  sold,  viz. :  2,553  copies  of  vol.  I. : 

Cloth,  1,874;  leather,  469;  Morocco,  176;  extra  Morocco,  34 — 
total,  2,553 ;  and  2,903  copies  of  vol.  II. :  cloth,  2,051 ;  leather,  647 ; 
Morocco,  163;  extra  Morocco,  42 — total,  2,903;  a  grand  total  in 
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lestihan  three  years  of  31,460  copies ;  and  that  since  the  last  report 
the  following  twenty-nine  congregations  have  adopted  the  Union 
Prayer-book,  making  in  all  115  congregations  in  which  the  ritual 
is  now  used: 

Temple  Montefiore,  Pueblo,  Col. 

Congregation,  Bellaire,  O. 

Congregation,  £1  Paso,  Tex. 

Congregation,  East  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 

Congregation,  San  Antonia,  Tex. 

Congregation,  Peru,  Ind. 

Jewish  Orphan  Asylum,  Cleveland,  0. 

Congregation,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Congregation,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Congregation,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Congregation,  Terr©  Haute,  Ind. 

Congregation  Temple  Israel,  Chicago. 

Congregation,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Congregation  Ahavath  Achim,  Ligonier,  Ind. 

Congregation,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Congregation,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

Congregation,  Brith  Sholom,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Temple  Israel,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Congregation,  Decatur,  111. 

Congregation,  Easton,  Pa. 

Congregation,  Houston,  Tex. 

Congregation,  Bloomington,  111. 

Congregation  B'nai  Brith,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Congregation,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Congregation,  Hamilton,  0. 

Congregation,  Albany,  6a. 

Congregation,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Washington  Hebrew  Congregation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Temple  Beth  Zion,  Bradford,  Pa. 

These  facts  and  figures  prove  more  eloquently  than  words  thai 
our  ritual  is  a  Union  Prayer-book  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and 
confirm  the  many-sided  testimony  that  the  book  awakens  devotion 
even  as  it  satisfies  the  deepest  religious  sentiments  and  pious  yearn- 
ings, and  conforms  with  the  religious  consciousness  of  our  thor- 
oughly Americanized  congregations  both  in  the  United  States  and 
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Canada.  This  book,  the  noble  fruit  of  a  union  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Rabbis,  will  in  the  near  future  doubtless  bear  still  nobler 
fruit  in  the  organized  and  united  efforts  of  the  congregations  in 
behalf  of  the  highest  spiritual  interests  of  Judaism. 

We  desire  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  colleagues  to  the 
school  edition  of  the  Sabbath  services,  and  to  the  handy  reprint  of 
the  services  for  the  house  of  mourning,  which  they,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  hold  services  in  homes  visited  by  death,  will  find  a  con- 
venience to  themselves  and  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  worshippers. 

Not  many  copies  of  the  Sermon  Book  have  been  sold,  because  we 
found  no  adequate  means  of  bringing  it  to  public  notice.  During 
the  past  month,  however,  we  have  secured  distributors  in  various 
cities,  and  we  confidently  expect  a  large  sale  during  the  coming 
year. 

Our  cash  proceeds  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  $5,554.40. 
With  this  sum,  and  the  $334.33  we  had  as  a  balance  from  last  year, 
we  were  enabled  to  pay  the  $821.28  due  for  printing  and  binding 
the  third  edition  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  (according  to  your  resolu- 
tion of  last  year,  v.  Year  Book  of  1896,  p.  80,  and  the  resolution  of 
the  Executive  Committee  at  Louisville,  December  3,  1896)  to  liqui- 
date up  to  date  our  indebtedness  to  our  agent,  Rabbi  Isaac  S. 
Moses,  by  the  payment  of  $4,140.70.  (The  item  in  the  subjoined 
statement  of  a  reimbursement  by  I.  S.  Moses  of  $577.91  refers  to 
the  book-keeping,  this  sum  for  various  expenditures,  having  been 
erroneously  credited  to  the  Conference  instead  of  the  agent.) 

Because  our  statement  last  year  did  not  reveal  the  fact  that  we 
owed  Isaac  S.  Moses  nearly  $3,400  for  commission  which  we  paid 
this  fiscal  year,  our  financial  condition  does  not  on  the  face  appear 
as  favorable  as  it  did  last  year.  The  facts  are,  however,  that  our 
total  indebtedness  to-day  is  only  $123.02,  which  is  more  than  cov- 
ered by  our  cash  balance  of  $162.16;  that  we  handed  over  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  on  July  1st,  the  sum  of  $1,000;  that  we  have 
stock  on  hand  worth  $5,311.63 ;  .good  outstanding  accounts  amount- 
ing to  $1,433.28,  and  two  sets  of  pi  ttes  worth  to  us  $1,150,  making 
our  total  resources  $7,934.05,  plus  the  $1,000  remitted. 

Now  that  we  have  paid  the  enormous  expenditures  incurred  by 
the  recall  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  the  prelimi- 
nary indebtedness  consequent  upon  the  publication  of  the  revised 
edition, — after  all  not  much  when  we  calculate  the  result  of  the 
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achievement;  and  now  that  all  subsequent  editions  will  cost  us 
comparatively  little,  the  Publication  Committee  will  doubtless  be 
able  to  turn  over  to  the  Conference  endowment  and  publication 
funds  a  neat  sum  each  year  for  many  years  to  come. 

We  subjoin  the  financial  statement,  and  hand  over  to  you  the 
book-keeper's  books,  with  the  urgent  request  that  they  be  referred 
to  an  auditing  committee,  who  shall  be  empowered  to  employ  an 
expert  accountant 

July  1,  1896,  balance  on  hand $334  83 

Sales $5,554  40 

I.  S.  Moses  reimbursement 577  01 

v.  Ledger,  p.  14 

16,182  31 

Cash  Book,  p.  114 96,466  64 

DISBUR8EMENT8. 

Brock  &  Rankin,  binding  and  lettering $  428  08 

E.  Rubovits  &  Son,  printing, 181  25 

Bradner,  Smith  &  Co,  paper, 267  00 

Insurance 19  50 

Advertising 12  00 

Postage 86  67 

Rent 80  00 

Clerk  hire 106  00 

Express 70  74 

Sundry  expenses 18  68 

Commission  to  I.  S.  Moses 4,140  71 

To  Central  Conference 1,000  00 

$6,804  48 


$162  16 

ASSETS. 

Stock  on  hand $5,811  68 

Outstanding  accounts  good 1,488  28 

Cash  on  hand 162  16 

$6,907  07 
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LIABILITIES. 

Due  Brock  &  Rankin $    128  02 


$6,784  05 
Cash  to  Central  Conference 1,000  00 

$7,784  05 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Joseph  Stolz,  Chairman, 
David  Phiupson. 
I.  L.  Leucht. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  with  instructions  to  have  the  books  examined  by  an 
expert  accountant. 

Rev.  I  L.  Leucht  then  addressed  the  Conference  on  the  need  of 
adopting  such  measures  as  are  necessary  to  secure  a  larger  attend- 
ance of  members  at  the  annual  convocations  of  the  Conference. 

The  business  of  the  session  being  transacted,  President  Dr.  Wise 
announced  that  the  hour  for  the  memorial  service  was  at  hand. 

Rabbi  S.  Hirschberg,  of  Boston,  delivered  the  eulogy  on  Rabbi 
Israel  Joseph,  of  Montgomery,  Ala. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  eulogy,  the  Conference  rose  in  silent 
sorrow. 

Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi  offered  the  following  eulogy  and  memorial 
resolutions  on  the  death  of  Rev.  David  Feuerlicht,  of  Owensboro, 
Ky.,  which  were  adopted  by  a  unanimous  rising  vote. 


Resolution*  ti  menoriaa 


Rev.  David  Feuerlichl. 

Whereas,  We  have  learned  with  deep-felt  regret  of  the  sudden 
demise  of  our  colleague  Rev.  David  Feuerlicht,  of  Owensboro,  Ky. — 
It  was  but  one  week  after  the  last  July  Conference  that  our  departed 
brother,  upon  his  return  to  his  home  in  Owensboro,  Ky.,  was  sud- 
denly summoned  by  the  Angel  of  Death  to  the  "Academy  on  High." 

Whereas,  He  had  filled  the  honor  the  position  of  Rabbi  in  Hamil- 
ton, Ohio,  and  Owensboro,  Ky.,  and  was  ever  a  faithful  and  pious 
servant  of  his  congregation,  and  his  God  :  Of  gentlemanly  instincts, 
broad  in  his  sympathies  and  sincere  in  his  ministrations  he  was  a 
true  pastor  and  leader  in  the  communities  of  which  he  had  charge. 

He  took  a  timely  interest  in  the  developement  of  American  Juda- 
ism, and  was  one  of  the  very  few  who  registered  present  at  every 
convocation  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

A  loving  father  and  husband,  a  sincere  minister  and  teacher  in 
Israel,  a  friend  of  his  kind  and  of  his  God ;  modest  in  demeanor, 
gentle  in  disposition,  never  claiming  great  scholarship  nor  seeking 
for  distinctions,  our  honored  brother  David  Feuerlicht  earned  the 
gift  of  God  described  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  There  is  a 
reward  in  store  for  those  who  love  me."    Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  have 
lost  an  honored  brother  and  friend  whose  memory  shall  ever  be 
cherished  for  the  blessing  of  his  righteous  life. 

Resolved,  That  this  memorial  tribute  be  recorded  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Conference,  transmitted  to  the  bereaved  wife  and  children 
to  whom  we  tender  our  sincere  sympathy,  and  a  copy  thereof  sent 
to  the  trustees  of  the  Owensboro  Jewish  Congregation. 

Charles  S.  Levi. 
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Rabbis  S.  Hirschberg  and  A.  Lyons  were  appointed  a  Committee 
to  draft  memorial  resolutions  in  honor  of  the  late  Rabbi  Israel 
Joseph,  which  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  parents  and  the  congre- 
gation of  the  deceased  brother. 

After  the  memorial  prayer,  which  concluded  the  service,  the 
regular  order  of  the  day  was  taken  up. 

The  paper  on  u  The  Rabbi  as  Teacher  "  was  called  for,  but  was 
not  presented  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  writer. 

Dr.  Berkowitz  was  invited  to  favor  the  members  with  some  re- 
marks on  the  subject,  thus  bringing  the  discussion  before  the  Con- 
ference. 

Drs.  L.  Grossman,  M.  Landsberg,  D.  Davidson,  D.  Philipson,  J. 
Stolz  and  I.  M.  Wise  volunteered,  and  the  discussion  was  brought  to 
a  close  at  12 :30  o'clock,  when  adjournment  followed. 


WEDNESDAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  3  o'clock  by  Rabbi  I.  L. 
Leucht. 

First  Vice-President,  Rabbi  M.  Neufield,  of  Birmingham,  opened 
the  session  with  prayer. 

The  Chair  announced  the  business  of  the  afternoon  to  be  the  offer- 
ing of  resolutions,  when  the  following  were  presented,  and  after 
reading,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  for  report,  unless 
otherwise  acted  upon : 

Resolved,  That  all  papers  read  before  the  Conference  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  Conference,  and  cannot  be  re-printed  in  any  journal 
or  in  pamphlet  form  without  the  consent  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Joseph  Stolz, 

I.  Aaron. 
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Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be,  and  it  is  hereby  in* 

structed  to  publish  in  the  next  Year-Book  the  paper  read  by  Dr.  B. 

Felaenthal  at  last  years  meeting  of  the  Conference  on  "Jewish 

Dogmas." 

m.  schlbsinger, 

Max  Landsbbrg, 

M.  MlELZINER, 

D.  Davidson, 
Joseph  Silverman, 
Dr.  L.  Mayer, 
L.  Grossman*. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  and  the  Secretary  in- 
structed to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Conference. 

We  recommend  that  Section  1  of  Article  VII.  of  the  Constitution 
be  amended  as  follows : 

This  Association  shall  meet  biennially  the  first  week  in  February, 

alternating  with  the  meetings  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 

Congregations,  at  such  place  as  the  Conference  or  its  Executive 

Board  shall  decide  upon. 

David  Philipson, 

Dr.  M.  Mielziner, 

Max  Landsberg. 

Resolved,  That  the  Rabbis  of  the  Central  Conference  do  formally 
record  their  disapproval  of  the  habitual  and  promiscuous  pronounce- 
ment of  eulogies  at  funeral  services ;  and  that  each  Rabbi  be  urged 
to  educate  public  sentiment  in  his  community  towards  a  wiser,  more 
consistent  and  simpler  conduct  of  funeral  services. 

Henry  Berkowitz, 
Joseph  Stole. 

On  motion,  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table  until  the  Papers 
on  this  very  subject  shall  have  been  presented. 

The  proceedings  were  interrupted  to  permit  Rev.  H.  Veld  to  in- 
troduce Rev.  Prof.  Coussirat,  of  McGill  University. 

The  Chair  invited  the  guest  of  the  Conference  to  the  platform. 
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Prof.  Coussirat  welcomed  the  members  in  the  name  of  Montreal's 
Educational  Institutions  and  spoke  on  the  importance  of  Semitic 
Studies. 

Restlved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  report  to  this  Con- 
ference, measures  looking  to  the  influencing  of  legislation  in  the 
various  States  of  the  Union  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  Statutes 

governing  marriage  and  divorce. 

Henry  Berkowitz, 

I.  Aaron. 

Reaolved,  That  the  Conference  hold  its  session  of  July  1898,  at 

Atlantic  City. 

Joseph  Silverman, 

Louis  Grossmann. 

Resolved,  That  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  sym- 
pathizes with  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  to  be  held  at  Nashville 
next  October,  and  that  authority  be  given  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  appoint  two  speakers  fittingly  to  represent  us  at  that 

gathering. 

Joseph  Stolz, 

D.  Philipson. 

Rtiolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  Manual  ol 
Judaism  and  report  at  the  next  session  of  the  Conference. 

Joseph  Silverman, 
Louis  Grossmann. 

The  Chair  announced  that  the  time  for  the  reading  of  Papers  was 
at  hand. 

Prof.  Dr.  Max  Margolis  then  presented  his  Paper  on  (l  The  Theo- 
logy of  the  Old  Prayer  Book,"  which  was  received  with  marked 
favor. 

In  appreciation  of  the  excellence  of  the  Paper,  and  as  a  tribute  in 
recognition  of  the  scholarship  of  the  author,  the  following  motion 
of  Dr.  L.  Mayer  was  unanimously  carried : 
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"  We  express  our  regret  at  the  departure  of  Dr.  Max  Margolis 
from  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  and  convey  to  him  our  congratu- 
lations upon  his  election  as  Professor  in  the  Semitic  Department  of 
the  University  of  California,  whither  he  is  about  to  transfer  his  ripe 
scholarship.1* 

The  Chair  expressed  the  sentiment  of  the  Conference  to  Dr.  Mar- 
golis, who  accepted  the  honor  with  much  appreciation. 

Discussion  on  the  "  Paper "  read  was  begun  by  Prof.  Dr.  G. 
Deutsch  and  continued  by  Drs.  E.  Schreiber,  I.  M.  Wise,  M.  Wintner, 
J.  Stolz,  D.  Philipson,  M.  Landsberg  and  D.  Davidson. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Boas,  President  of  Temple  Emanuel,  extended  an  invi- 
tation, requesting  the  Rabbis  of  the  Conference  to  be  his  personal 
guests  at  a  banquet  to  be  given  Thursday  Evening,  at  8  o'clock,  at 
the  Windsor  Hotel  in  honor  of  the  Conference  and  the  Government 
officials  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  and 
the  City  of  Montreal. 

The  invitation  was  accepted  with  thanks. 

There  being  no  further  business  to  transact,  adjournment 
followed. 


THURSDAY— MORNING  SESSION,  10  O'CLOCK. 

Montreal,  Canada,    ) 
Temple  Emanuel,  July  8,  1896.) 

The  third  session  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Convocation  of  the  C  C. 
A.  R.  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock. 

President  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise  invited  Rev.  Raphael  Benjamin  to  lead 
in  prayer. 

The  minutes  of  the  Wednesday  morning  and  afternoon  sessions 
were  read  and  approved. 
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Rev.  Veld  introduced  Mr.  M.  E.  Grafton,  Vice-President  of  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Women  and  Children,  who  addressed 
the  members. 

Greetings  of  welcome  and  invitations  were  received  from  the 
Baron  De  Hirsch  School,  the  Art  School  and  the  local  theatre. 

An  invitation  from  Mr.  B.  A.  Boas,  President  of  Temple  Emanuel 
for  a  drive  around  Mt.  Royal  Sunday  afternoon,  was  also  extended. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  by  the  Conference  in  acceptance  of 
these  invitations. 

Reports  of  Committees  was  announced  as  the  first  order  of  pro- 
ceedings, when  the  reports  of  the  committees  on  the  President's 
Annual  Message  were  presented  in  the  following  order : 

Committee  A,  to  which  was  referred  that  part  of  the  message  re- 
lating to  the  establishing  of  a  general  publication  concern  and  the 
issuing  of  a  Jewish  Encyclopaedia  was  read  by  the  Chairman  Dr.  G. 
Deutsch. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  placed  before  the  Confer- 
ence for  consideration  seriatim. 

Action  on  the  report  resulted  as  follows : 

a)  The  recommendation  that  one-half  of  the  future  profits  derived 
from  the  sale  of  our  books  be  devoted  to  publication  purposes  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

b)  The  recommendation  of  the  publication  of  a  series  of  system- 
atically arranged  papers  on  Jewish  Ethics  was  endorsed. 

Dr.  Aaron  moved  that  a  special  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  which  shall  be  referred  the  preparation  of  a  book  on  Jewish 
Ethics. 

The  motion  prevailed. 
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c)  The  recommendation  of  the  Preparation  and  Publication  of  a 
two-volumne  edition  of  an  Encyclopaedia  of  Jewish  Theology  was 
concurred  in,  and  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  motion  offered  by  Dr. 
Aaron,  that  a  Committee  of  Nine  be  appointed  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  Jewish  Encyclopaedia. 

The  report  as  acted  upon  was  then  adopted  as  a  whole  in  the  fol- 
lowing form: 

Report  or  Comrtttee  "A"  ot  PreMttfs  JImmi  mma*. 


To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis : 

Gentlemen  : — The  undersigned  sub-committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider that  part  of  the  president's  message,  which  deals  with  the 
establishment  of  a  Publication  Concern  in  general,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  an  encyclopaedia  of  Biblical  and  Talmudic  literature  in 
particular,  begs  leave  to  submit  you  the  following  suggestions : 

We  recommend  that  this  Conference  publish  first  a  series  of 
systematically  arranged  papers  on  Jewish  ethics,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  urgent  duties  before  us,  and  for  which  on  the  part  of 
both  Jews  and  non-Jews  a  great  demand  exists. 

The  subject  should  be  subdivided  thus:  The  basis  of  ethics; 
ethics  of  family  life ;  ethics  of  public  life ;  ethics  of  business-life ; 
and  other  topics  that  might  seem  instructive. 

This  Conference  has  a  sufficient  staff  of  writers,  who  could 
handle  this  subject  profitably.  It  would,  if  published  at  a  low 
price,  prove  a  true  DtPM  ffVTp 

On  the  second  recommendation  of  the  president,  viz :  to  prepare 
the  publication  of  an  encyclopaedia  of  biblical  and  talmudical  lit- 
erature we  would  say  that  it  might  be  better  to  extend  such  a 
work,  if  undertaken,  over  the  whole  field  of  Jewish  theology. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  Jewish 
Publication  Society,  which  deserves  our  respect,  and  has  already 
rendered  American  Israel  such  valuable  services,  and  is  so  thor- 
oughly equipped  for  still  better  work  in  the  future. 
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It  mast  be  admitted  however  that  from  the  very  character  of 
their  organization  and  membership,  they  must  confine  themselves 
to  the  publication  of  popular,  rather  than  scientific  literature, 
while  it  lies  directly  within  the  province  of  the  Conference  to 
foster  the  production  and  circulation  of  scholarly  books  on  Jewish 
themes. 

It  is  a  fact  generally  admitted  and  regretted,  that  the  Jewish 

literature  written  in  the  English  language  is  rather  insufficient 

for  the  growing  demand  of  the  rapidly  increasing  Anglo-Jewish 
community. 

It  is  also  a  sad  fact  that  we  have  no  book  for  ready  reference, 
necessary  for  both  the  intelligent  laymen  and  the  scholar  who  has 
no  larger  library  at  his  command. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  evil  seems  to  lie  in  an  encyclopaedia, 
which  would  not  be  too  expensive,  and  which  would  give  brief  in- 
formation on  all  subjects  connected  with  Jewish  theology,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  such  bibliographical  references  as  would  serve  as  a 
guide  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject.  It  ought  to  be  a  work 
in  two  volumes  of  no  more  than  1,000  pages  each  and  published  at 
a  cost  not  exceeding  ten  dollars. 

The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  which  comprises 
almost  the  entire  Jewish  scholarship  of  America,  and  would  cer- 
tainly find  willing  support  from  American  scholars  who  are  not 
members  of  this  body,  as  well  as  from  leading  scholars  abroad, 
is  the  proper  authority  to  undertake  such  a  labor.  The  expense 
of  the  work  would  hardly  present  any  insuperable  difficulty.  Be- 
sides, there  are  societies  for,  and  individual  patrons  of  Jewish 
literature  whose  assistance  might  be  counted  upon,  if  the  proper 
men  were  interested  in  this  enterprise. 

The  greater  difficulty  lies  in  securing  the  necessary  co-workers, 
but  even  this  difficulty  is  not  insuperable.  It  will  seem  to  us 
that  by  a  proper  division  of  labor  everything  might  be  arranged 
satisfactory. 

One  committee  would  draw  up  a  list  of  all  subjects  bearing  on 
biblical  theology,  comprising  all  that  is  part  of  biblical  introduc- 
tion, including  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  grammar,  exegesis,  biblical 
archaeology,  and  history  of  Israel. 
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A  second  committee  would  have  charge  of  Jewish  history,  and 
would  appoint  sub-committees  for  the  history  of  certain  times 
and  territories. 

Literature  and  bibliography  would  engage  the  activity  of  a 
third  committee. 

Talmud  and  Jewish  law,  including  the  literature  of  Novellas 
and  Responsa,  would  occupy  another  body,  so  would  philosophy 
of  religion  and  systematic  theology  in  general. 

A  very  large  amount  of  labor  would  have  to  be  done  by  a  com- 
mittee on  practical  theology.  It  would  have  to  busy  itself  with 
congregational  statutes  and  constitutions,  religious  instruction, 
public  worship,  prayer,  hymn  and  schoolbooks,  homiletical  liter- 
ature, charitable  and  propagandist  societies,  polemical  and  apolo- 
getic literature,  mission  to  the  Jews,  etc. 

This  plan  is,  of  course,  not  meant  as  an  outline  of  the  work, 
but  merely  as  a  suggestion,  the  practical  part  of  which  is  the 
motion  to  appoint  a  committee  which  shall  study  the  question 
from  the  point  of  view  both  of  its  literary  and  financial  feasi- 
bility ;  shall  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers  and  publish- 
ers, and  report  to  the  next  meeting  of  this  Conference. 

G.  Deutsch, 

Raphael  Benjamin,  M.  A. 

Joseph  Stolz. 

Committee  B  to  whom  was  referred  that  part  of  the  President's 
Message  relating  to  the  Zionistic  movement,  presented  their  report 
through  the  Chairman  Dr.  Landsberg,  which  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  following  amendment  offered  by  Dr.  Jos.  Silverman :  From  the 
words  "  the  Jews  look  ". . . .  to  the  end  of  the  report,  amend,  a  We 
re-affirm,  that  the  object  of  Judaism  is  not  political  nor  national,  but 
spiritual,  and  addresses  itself  to  the  continous  growth  of  peace, 
justice  and  love  in  the  human  race,  to  a  messianic  time  when  all 
men  will  recognize  that  they  form  one  great  brotherhood  for  the 
establishment  of  God's  Kingdom  on  Earth." 

The  report  as  read  and  amended  was  then  unanimously  adopted 
by  a  rising  vote  in  the  following  form : 
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Report  of  £mmm  "B"  on  Preside*^  jnuuni  message. 


Montreal,  July  8, 1897. 

To  the  Centred  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

Gentlemen  : — Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  that  part 
of  the  President's  message  relating  to  Zionism,  beg  leave  to  rec- 
ommend the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  we  totally  disapprove  of  any  attempt  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  state.  Such  attempts  show  a  misun- 
derstanding of  Israel's  mission,  which  from  the  narrow  political 
and  rational  field  has  been  expanded  to  the  promotion  among  the 
whole  human  race  of  the  broad  and  universalistic  religion  first 
proclaimed  by  the  Jewish  prophets.  Such  attempts  do  not  benefit, 
but  infinitely  harm  our  Jewish  brethren  where  they  are  still  per- 
secuted, by  confirming  the  assertion  of  their  enemies  that  the 
Jews  are  foreigners  in  the  countries  in  which  they  are  at  home, 
and  of  which  they  are  everywhere  the  most  loyal  and  patriotic 
citizens. 

We  reaffirm  that  the  object  of  Judaism  is  not  political  nor 
national,  but  spiritual,  and  addresses  itself  to  the  continuous 
growth  of  peace,  justice  and  love  in  the  human  race,  to  a  messianic 
time  when  all  men  will  recognize  that  they  form  "one  great 
brotherhood"  for  the  establishment  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth. 

Max  Landbberg, 
M.  Mielziner, 
M.  Samfield, 

Committee. 

Committee  a  C,"  to  which  was  referred  that  part  of  the  annual 
address  relating  to  the  question,  "  How  to  protect  the  honor  of 
the  American  Rabbinate,"  reported  through  their  chairman,  Dr. 
D.  Davidson. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  placed  before  the  Con- 
ference for  consideration. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Grossman  n,  the  report  was  rejected  as  being 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  constitution,  and  outside  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Conference. 

It  was  then  moved  that  the  question  be  referred  to  a  committee 
with  instructions  to  offer  their  report  at  the  next  annual  conven- 
tion. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Dr.  Henry  Berkowitz,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
to  which  was  referred  the  annual  report  of  the  Publication  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  Treasurer,  presented  his  report  on  that  of  the 
Publication  Committee. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  taken  up  seriatim: 

1. — Expressing  satisfaction  with  the  good  work  accomplished  by 
the  Publication  Committee  and  the  Agent,  in  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  the  Union  Praver-book  was  concurred  in. 

2. — Expressing  approval  of  the  issue  during  the  past  year  of  a 
cheap  school  edition  of  the  Sabbath  services,  as  authorized  by  the 
Executive  Board,  was  endorsed. 

3. —  Commending  the  special  service  as  reprinted  from  the 
U.  P.  B.  for  use  at  the  house  of  mourning  was  likewise  endorsed. 

4. — (a)  Stating  that  the  engagement  of  an  expert  accountant 
as  the  Conference  had  ordered,  was  not  necessary,  because  the 
Publication  Committee  had  done  so  in  preparing  their  report  was 
not  approved. 

At  the  request  of  Rabbi  Stolz,  chairman  of  the  Publication 
Committee,  a  motion  was  passed  that  the  books  and  all  papers  of 
Publication  Committee  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Board,  who 
shall  employ  an  expert  accountant  and  make  report,  which  shall 
be  incorporated  in  the  forthcoming  Year-book. 

4. — (b)  Calling  attention  to  the  large  preliminary  expenses  was 
agreed  to  as  having  been  unavoidable,  and  not  to  be  deplored. 
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After  a  protracted  discussion  on  the  payment  of  commission  on 
the  preliminary  expenses  to  the  agent,  motion  was  passed  sustain- 
ing the  action  of  the  Publication  Committee,  in  paying  this  com- 
mission. 

5. — The  recommendation  was  adopted,  and  the  $1,000  handed 
over  by  the  Agent  was  ordered  divided  equally  between  the  Gen- 
eral and  Ministers  Fund  of  the  Conference. 

6. — Was  amended  so  as  to  read:  We  recommend,  that  the 
services  of  the  members  of  the  Publication  Committee,  of  the 
Agent  and  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Conference,  which  has  assumed 
the  character  and  proportions  of  a  Publication  Concern,  be  grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

The  report  as  amended  was  then  adopted  in  to  to. 


Report  of  tftt  COBttitttt  mi  f  iiUMce. 


To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis: 

Your  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  report  of  the  Publica- 
tion Committee  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following : 

1.  It  is  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  that  we  observe  how  thor- 
oughly and  conscienteously  the  Publication  Committee,  and  its 
untiring  and  efficient  agent,  Rabbi  I.  S.  Moses,  have  performed 
the  difficult  and  arduous  work. 

The  publication  and  circulation  of  31,460  copies  of  the  U.  P. 
Book,  the  adoption  of  the  same  by  29  new  congregations  during 
the  past  year,  making  115  congregations  now  using  our  ritual,  and 
comprising  the  entire  country,  are  evidences  of  the  successful  ac- 
complishment of  our  great  undertaking. 

2.  We  heartily  approve  of  the  issue  under  the  authority  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  a  School  edition  of  the  Sabbath  services 
neatly  bound,  and  at  the  nominal  price  of  twenty-five  cents  per 
volume,  and  urge  its  introduction  everywhere  as  a  serviceable 
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means  of  training  our  youth  for  active  participation  in  Congre- 
gational worship. 

3.  The  service  for  the  house  of  mourning  has  already  dem- 
onstrated its  usefulness,  wherever  introduced.  The  handy  little 
volumes  distributed  in  the  house  of  mourning,  enables  the  minister 
to  conduct  the  memorial  service  with  dignity  and  impressiveness, 
and  makes  it  possible  for  all  to  take  part  in  the  worship  in  a 
manner  befitting  the  solemn  moments  of  grief. 

4.  (a)  We  recommend  that  the  books  and  all  papers  of  the 
Publication  Committee  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Board  with 
instructions  to  employ  an  expert  accountant  and  incorporate  their 
report  in  the  forthcoming  Year-Book. 

4.  (J)  Although  the  preliminary  expenses  of  the  Publication 
Committee  in  issuing  the  Prayer  Book,  have  necessarily  been  very 
large,  we  ought  not  to  deplore  this  fact  in  view  of  the  results 
achieved,  and  the  great  possibilities  that  the  future  contains.     . 

5.  We  recommend  that  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  be  at 
once  carried  out  in  regard  to  the  $1,000  cash  on  hand,  viz :  that 
one-half  be  devoted  to  the  Relief  Fund,  and  further  that  the  re- 
maining $500  be  remitted  to  the  Treasurer. 

6.  We  recommend  that  the  services  of  the  members   of  the 

Publication  Committee,  of  the  Agent  and  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 

Conference,  which  have  assumed  the  character  and  proportions  of 

a  publication  concern,  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  Bbrkowitz, 

Dr.  L.  Mayer, 

Wm.  S.  Friedman. 

The  President,  Dr.  Wise,  then  declared  the  meeting  adjourned, 
the  time  for  the  morning  session  having  expired. 


THURSDAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  3  o'clock,  President  Dr. 
I.  M.  Wise  presiding. 
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Rev.  D.  Blaustein  offered  prayer. 

The  business  left  unfinished  according  to  the  program  for  the 
morning  session  was  taken  up  after  the  Chair  had  announced  the 
following  Committees : 

On  "Jewish  Ethics " — Drs.  M.  Schlesinger,  I.  Aaron  and  H. 
Berkowitz. 

On  "Jewish  Encyclopaedia  " — Drs.  G.  Deutsch,  M.  Landsberg, 
D.  Philipson,  M.  Margolis,  D.  Blaustein,  K.  Kohler,  E.  G.  Hirsch, 
L.  Grossmann  and  I.  M.  Wise. 

On  "  Nomination  " — Rabbis  R.  Benjamin,  M.  Samfield,  M.  New- 
field,  S.  Hirschberg  and  Charles  S.  Levi. 

On  "  Resolutions  of  Thanks  " — Rabbis  J.  Silverman,  A.  Lyons, 
Wm.  Friedman. 

Letters  and  telegrams  of  regret  from  the  following  absent 
members  of  the  Conference,  expressing  their  greetings  and  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Convocation, 
were  received  and  read : 

G.  Gottheil,  New  York;  M.  Heller,  New  Orleans;  J.  Block, 
Portland;  S.  Hecht,  Milwaukee;  S.  Sale,  St.  Louis;  L.Weiss, 
New  York;  I.  S.  Moses,  Chicago;  A.  Moses,  Louisville;  A.  Kaiser, 
Baltimore:  S.  Frey,  Duluth;  K.  Kohler,  New  York;  M.Klein, 
Baton  Rouge;  B.  A.  Bonnheim,  Los  Vegas;  R.  Grossmann,  New 
York;  Wm.  Rosenau,  Baltimore;  Jos.  Krauskopf,  Philadelphia; 
Max  Wertheimer,  Dayton ;  S.  Schulman,  Kansas,  City. 

Dr.  L.  Grossmann,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  resolutions  sub- 
mitted. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received,  and  taken  up  seriatim. 
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Action  on  the  report  resulted  as  follows: 

Resolution  a,  referring  to  all  papers  as  the  property  of  the 
Conference,  and  the  report  thereon  was  adopted. 

Resolution  c,  referring  to  biennal  meetings  and  Winter  sessions, 
and  the  report  thereon  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee 
with  instruction  to  bring  up  the  same  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  at  the  next  annual  Conference. 

Resolution  <7,  referring  to  holding  next  Convention  in  Atlantic 
City,  and  the  report  thereon  was  adopted. 

Resolution  p,  referring  to  uniform  laws  of  marriages  and  di- 
vorces, and  the  report  thereon  was  received  and  adopted. 

Resolution  /,  referring  to  sending  of  two  representatives  to  the 
Nashville  Religious  Congress,  and  the  report  thereon  was  not 
concurred  in. 

The  proceedings  were  here  interrupted  for  the  Conference  to 
receive  introduction  to  Rev.  Cannon  Adams,  President  of  Bishop's 
College,  Lenoxville.  who  greeted  the  Conference  with  sentiments, 
that  were  heartily  applauded  by  all. 

Business  was  resumed. 

Resolution  h9  referring  to  the  XTnion  Manual  of  Religious  In- 
struction, and  its  report  was  adopted.* 

The  following  is  the  report  as  adopted  by  the  Conference : 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Montreal  Conference: 

Gentlemen  : — Your  Committee  to  whom  have  been  referred  the 
several  resolutions,  submitted  during  the  sessions  of  this  Confer- 
ence, beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

With  respect  to  resolution  a — Your  committee  would  recom- 
mend that  the  Conference,  through  its  Executive  Committee,  re- 
nerves  for  itself  all  property-rights  in  all  papers  submitted  to  the 
Conference  and  read  either  completely  or  by  title,  at  any  of  the 
sessions.     This  property-right  to  hold  good  until  the  same,  or  an 

*  For  original  resolutions  see  page  xlyii. 
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abstract  thereof,  shall   have  been  published  in  the  Conference 
Year-Book. 

As  to  resolution  c — Your  committee  reports  adversely.  It  re- 
gards the  change  to  biennial  sessions,  both  impractical  and  im- 
politic. It  believes,  that  the  interests  of  the  Conference  would 
flag.  The  attendance  of  the  members  decrease,  and  the  work  of 
the  sessions  be  considerably  delayed.  The  influence,  which  this 
Conference  exerts  upon  current  questions  of  importance,  affecting 
Judaism,  would  be  weakened,  owing  to  the  long  interval  between 
the  sessions. 

2.  Attendance  at  meetings  at  any  other  time  than  during  the 
vacation  would  work  a  hardship  on  the  majority  of  our  members. 

We  recommend,  on  the  other  hand  the  adoption  of  resolution  f9 
which  designates,  that  the  next  sessions  in  July  1898,  be  held  at 
Atlantic  City. 

Resolution  e — Your  committee  regards  this  resolution  as  a 
timely  suggestion,  which  addresses  itself  to  a  very  necessary  re- 
form, alike  of  benefit  to  American  family  and  social  life,  and 
recommends,  that  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  collect 
material  on  the  question,  and  to  correspond  with  the  various  or- 
ganizations, known  to  be  engaged  in  this  reformatory  agitation. 
Said  committee  shall  be  instructed  to  submit  a  report,  together 
with  suggestions  of  a  practicable  character  in  the  light  of  their 
research  and  investigation. 

Resolution  gr— That  the  Ninth  Annual  Convocation  be  held  in 
July  1898,  at  Atlantic  City,  is  herewith  rocommended  for  adoption 
and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  action. 

Resolution  h — In  view  of  the  fact,  that  this  Conference  has 
discontinued  all  action  upon  this  important  subject,  and  whereas 
a  Union  Catechism  has  now  become  a  peremptory  need,  and  is 
urgently  demanded  in  every  community,  we  most  emphatically 
recommend  the  adoption  of  this  resolution.  We  would  suggest 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  three  at  this  Conference,  said 
committee  shall  resume  the  work  without  delay  and  invite  the  co- 
operation of  the  members  of  the  Conference  and  of  others  as  they 
may  select,  and  report  at  the  next  Conference  a  draft  of  a  Union 
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Catechism.    This  Catechism  shall  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  text  book, 
according  to  pedagogical  principles  for  the  use  in  Sabbath-schoola. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Louis  Grossmann, 
Joseph  Silverman, 
Julius  M.  Magill. 

The  literary  program  was  now  called  for,  when  Rabbi  I.  L. 
Leucht,  of  New  Orleans,  presented  his  paper  on  "The  Rabbi  as  a 
Public  Man."* 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  the  author  stated,  that  he  had 
only  presented  the  outlines  of  a  more  elaborate  and  thorough 
paper,  which  he  hoped  to  prepare  for  some  future  Convocation. 

The  set  discussion  on  the  paper  was  conducted  by  Rabbis  Fried- 
man and  Fleisher. 

The  general  discussion  was  participated  in  by  Rabbi  Samfield 
and  Aaron. 

In  order  to  conclude  the  discussion,  Rabbi  I.  L.  Leucht,  acting 
President,  called  Prof.  Dr.  M.  Mielziner  to  the  chair,  and  summed 
up  the  various  ideas  set  forth  in  the  discussion  on  his  paper. 

Adjournment  then  followed. 


FRIDAY— MORNING   SESSION. 

Temple  Emanuel,) 
Montreal,  Canada,  July  8, 1897.) 

President  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise  called  the  Conference  to  order  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.    Rabbi  A.  Lyons,  of  Albany,  conducted  the  devotions. 

The  minutes  of  Thursday's  session  were  read,  and  ordered  ap- 
proved with  the  corrections  made. 

•See  Appendix,  page  11. 
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The  Conference  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole, 
and,  pending  the  executive  session,  a  loan  of  two  hundred  dollars 
was  voted  to  one  brother  Rabbi  in  distress,  and  a  donation  of 
seventy-five  dollars  to  another. 

After  the  committee  rose,  the  regular  order  of  proceedings  was 
taken  up  in  the  form  of  unfinished  business. 

Dr.  H.  Berkowitz,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  pre- 
sented a  supplementary  report  of  the  committee  on  the  Treasurer's 
Annual  Report. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received,  the  recommendations  thereof 
unanimously  endorsed,  and  the  report,  as  a  whole,  made  part  of  the 
original  report  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT  OF   THE   COMMITTEE   ON   FINANCE. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Conference,  Dr.  S.  Hecht,  has 
also  been  submitted  to  your  committee. 

The  clear  and  succinct  statement  of  the  financial  status  of  the 
Conference  gives  evidence  of  the  conscientious  and  painstaking 
efforts  of  our  treasurer  to  collect  and  carefully  invest  to  the  best 
advantages  the  funds  of  our  Society. 

The  committee  finds  that  the  large  number  of  members  who  are 
delinquent  in  the  payment  of  their  dues,  some  as  long  as  three, 
four  and  five  years,  are  guilty  of  gross  imposition  upon  the  Con- 
ference whose  benefits  they  freely  accept. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  in  all  cases  where,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  delinquents  are  willfully  neglect- 
ing their  duty  in  this  respect,  the  constitutional  provision  in  refer- 
ence to  suspension  and  expulsion  be  rigidly  enforced. 

We  deeply  regret  the  fact  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Conference,  we  are  deprived  of  the  presence  of  our  brother,  the 
treasurer,  Dr.  S.  Hecht,  and  we  heartily  recommend  that  the  prece- 
dent hitherto  existing  be  ignored,  and  that  he  be  nominated  for 
re-election,  though  absent. 
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We  wish  also  to  place  on  record  the  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
Conference  for  the  trusty  and  untiring  efforts  of  the  Treasurer, 
whose  services  are  offered  to  us  entirely  gratuitously. 

Hbnry  Berkowitz, 
Dr.  L.  Mayer, 
Wm.  S.  Friedman, 

Committee. 

The  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  memorial  resolutions  ex- 
pressive of  the  sentiments  of  the  Conference  on  the  death  of  Rabbi 
Israel  Joseph  presented  the  following  report,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  a  rising  vote : 


Montreal,  July  8, 1897. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis, 
in  meeting  assembled,  would  herewith  give  expression  of  our  sorrow 
and  deep  sense  of  loss  at  the  early  demise  of  our  revered  brother, 

Rabbi  Israel  Joseph, 

who  departed  this  life  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  October  30,  1896. 
He  was  a  friend  and  colleague  dear  to  us  all.  We  recognized  in  him 
that  rare  union  of  excellencies  which  distinguish  exceptional  men 
as  Nature's  noblemen.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mental  and  moral 
powers.  He  was  a  noble  ornament  to  his  chosen  profession,  and 
while  we  fail  not  in  trust  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  dis- 
penser of  life  and  death,  we  can  not  but  repine  at  the  fate  which 
took  him  from  our  midst  in  the  springtime  of  his  existence.  Words 
of  ours  are  inadequate  to  express  the  loss  we  feel  that  our  sacred 
cause  has  thus  sustained.  Of  all  our  younger  colleagues  there  was 
none  to  surpass  him  in  the  promise  of  his  abilities  for  goodly 
achievements  in  the  name  of  our  religion.  In  common  with  the 
community  from  whose  midst  he  was  called,  as  well  as  with  the 
family  so  sadly  bereaved,  we  suffer  an  irreparable  loss.  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved ,  That  we  extend  to  his  family  and  to  his  late  congrega- 
tion this  expression  of  our  deep  sympathy,  and  that  this  tribute  to 
his  memory  be  perpetuated  in  the  records  of  our  organization,  and 
that  a  copy  thereof  be  sent  to  his  family  and  to  his  congregation. 

In  the  name  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

Alex.  Lyons, 
Samuel  Hirschberg, 
Committee. 
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The  following  communication  of  Rev.  A.  Kaiser,  President  of  the 
Society  of  American  Cantors,  was  read  and  ordered  filed : 

July  4, 1897. 
To  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

Gentlemen  : — The  Society  of  American  Cantors  begs  to  report 
that,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  passed  by  your  body  at  its  last  ses- 
sion in  Milwaukee,  on  July  10,  1896,  your  Editorial  Committee 
transmitted  to  us  the  MSS.  of  hymn-texts  as  finally  revised  and 
adopted  by  the  same. 

In  further  compliance  with  said  resolution  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Cantors  has  set  these  texts  to  suitable  music.  The  book  under 
title,  "  Union  Hymnal,"  edited  by  the  Central  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can Rabbis,  is  now  in  press.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  texts 
reached  us  only  about  the  first  of  May,  1897,  the  book  will  appear 
somewhat  later  than  anticipated,  but  will  be  ready  for  delivery  to 
congregations  on  the  15th  of  August,  1897. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Society  of  American 

Cantors. 

Alois  Kaiseb. 

Dr.  Jos.  Silverman,  in  the  name  of  Rev.  Sparger,  urged  the  mem- 
bers to  use  their  influence  in  securing  the  introduction  of  the  Union 
Hymnal  into  their  respective  congregations. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  appointment  of  Rabbis  M.  Wintner, 
N.  Noot  and  J.  Magill  as  a  committee  to  prepare  statistics  and  de- 
fine the  attitude  of  Reform  Judaism  towards  securing  uniformity  in 
State  laws,  regulating  marriage  and  divorce. 

An  invitation  was  extended  by  Rabbis  S.  Hirschberg,  D.  Blaustein 
and  C.  Fleisher  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  in 
1899  in  the  city  of  Boston.  The  invitation  was  kindly  acknowl- 
edged, and  ordered  to  be  recorded  in  the  minutes. 

The  Conference  appointed  Dr.  Jos.  Silverman  delegate,  and  Rab- 
bis Charles  S.  Levi  and  D.  Blaunstein,  alternates  to  the  Jewish 
Chautauqua  Summer  Assembly,  to  be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  July 
25, 1897. 
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The  proceedings  was  interrupted  while  Mr.  J.  M.  Prockter,  a 
member  of  Temple  Emanuel,  presented  each  member  with  a 
souvenir  medal  commemorative  of  Her  Majesty's  Diamond  Jubilee. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  generous  donor. 

The  Chair  announced  the  reading  of  the  paper  on  "  Funeral 
Agenda,"  by  Rabbi  Joseph  Stolz,  of  Chicago. 

In  view  of  its  importance,  the  Conference  voted  to  set  aside  one 
hour  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  this  paper. 

Rabbi  Stolz  then  read  his  paper  on  "  Funeral  Agenda." 

The  discussion  on  the  paper  was  opened  by  Prof.  Dr.  G.  Deutsche 
who  devoted  his  time  to  the  historical  development  of  the  Kaddiih 
into  a  memorial  prayer. 

Prof.  Dr.  Mielziner  thought  it  inadvisable  to  discuss  such  a  thor- 
ough monograph  off-hand,  and  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  to  work  out  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  in  a 
feasible  and  practical  manner ;  that  the  paper,  together  with  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference,  be  sent  to  the  boards  of 
congregations  throughout  the  land. 

After  a  lengthy  discussion,  in  which  Drs.  Schlesinger,  Wintner, 
Philipson,  Mayer,  Wise,  Leucht  and  Stolz  participated,  the  motion 
was  adopted. 

Rabbi  Leo  M.  Franklin,  of  Omaha,  being  absent,  sent  his  paper 
discussing  funeral  reforms,  which,  however,  was  not  read,  owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

On  motion  the  paper  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Board,  with 
instructions  to  publish  in  the  Year-book. 

Dr.  Joseph  Silverman,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Resolutions  of 
Thanks,  presented  the  following  report,  which  was  unanimously 
endorsed,  and  ordered  read  at  the  close  of  the  Friday  evening  pub- 
lic service: 
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RESOLUTION  OF  THANKS. 


Ruohedy  That  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  in 
convention  assembled  at  the  city  of  Montreal,  Canada,  July  6-10, 
1897,  unanimously  tenders  its  congratulations  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  England,  and  the  Emperor  of  India  in  this  year  of  her 
Diamond  Jubilee,  and  records  its  acknowledgment  of  the  spirit  of 
justice,  tolerance  and  liberty  that  have  ever  marked  her  govern- 
ment. 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  hereby  expresses  its  appreciation 
and  acknowledgment  to  his  honor,  Governor  Chapleau,  her  Majes- 
ty's representative  for  the  Province  of  Quebec;  to  Hon.  Joseph 
Israel  Tarte,  representative  of  the  Dominion  Government ;  to  Hon. 
Dr.  J.  Guerin,  the  representative  of  the  Premier  of  Quebec ;  to  his 
worship  the  Mayor  of  Montreal,  R.  Wilson  Smith,  Esq.,  and  to 
others  for  the  hearty  welcome  and  most  cordial  greetings  and  many 
kindnesses  extended  to  the  members  of  the  Conference  on  their 
arrival  and  during  their  sojourn  in  the  city  of  Montreal. 

Resolved,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Conference  are  extended 
to  the  Temple  Emanuel  of  Montreal,  to  its  officers  and  members, 
and  to  the  ladies  of  said  congregation  for  many  favors  and  kind- 
ness received. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Conference  be  extended  to  our 
worthy  member,  Rabbi  H.  Veld,  for  the  untiring  zeal  and  perse- 
verance and  arduous  labors  he  evinced  for  the  success  of  our  con- 
vention, and  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  our  members  and  their 
ladies. 

Retched,  That  the  appreciation  and  acknowledgment  of  this  Con- 
ference be  extended  to  Mr.  B.  A.  Boas,  the  President  of  Temple 
Emanuel,  for  his  many  courtesies,  and  especially  for  the  banquet 
given  by  him  in  our  honor  on  the  evening  of  July  8, 1897. 

The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  is  grateful  to  the 
Press  of  the  city  of  Montreal  for  the  many  columns  it  has  liberally 
devoted  to  the  Conference,  and  for  the  complete  and  detailed  ac- 
counts of  its  proceedings. 

The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  heartily  appreciates 

the  hospitality  of  the  Montefiore  Club,  the  Art  Association  and 
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the  Athletic  Association,  and  Baron  de  Hirsh  Institute  in  throwing 
open  their  rooms  to  the  members  of  the  Conference. 

Resolved,  That  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  this  Conference 
is  due  and  is  hereby  extended  to  the  following :  The  hotels,  the 
street  railroad  lines,  the  management  of  Queen's  Theatre,  the  Post- 
master, Mr.  A.  Dauseran,  for  various  courtesies  and  favors.  Also 
to  Mr.  A.  L.  Kaplansky  for  souvenir  programs,  and  to  Messrs.  H. 
and  U.  E.  Hamilton  and  J.  M.  Prockter  for  souvenirs  to  members 

of  the  Conference  and  their  visiting  ladies. 

The  Committee. 

With  the  consent  of  Dr.  E.  Schreiber,  of  Youngstown,  it  was 
voted  by  the  Conference  to  refer  his  paper  on  "  Catechism  Litera- 
ture "  to  the  Committee  on  Manual  of  Religious  Instruction." 

Prof.  Dr.  Deutsch  requested  to  have  his  vote  recorded  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  presented  their  report  through 
their  chairman,  Rev.  R.  Benjamin,  M.  A. 

After  the  re-election,  by  a  rising  vote,  of  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  the  Sec- 
retary was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  for  other  officers  and  execu- 
tives respectively,  and  the  following  were  declared  duly  elected  as 
the  Executive  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year  1897-98 : 

Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  Cincinnati,  President. 

Rabbi  I.  L.  Leucht,  New  Orleans,  First  Vice-President. 

Dr.  Joseph  Silverman,  New  York,  Second  Vice-President. 

Dr.  D.  Philipson,  Cincinnati,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Dr.  S.  Hecht,  Milwaukee,  Treasurer. 

Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi,  Cincinnati,  Recording  Secretary. 

EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 

Rabbi  Joseph  Stolz,  Chicago. 

Prof.  Dr.  M.  Mielziner,  Cincinnati. 

Rev.  H.  Veld,  Montreal. 

Dr.  M.  Samfield,  Memphis. 

Dr.  M.  Schlesinger,  Albany. 


lvi.  Central  Conference  of 

TRU8TEE8  OF  MINISTERS'  RELIEF  FUND. 

Rabbis  I.  M.  Wise,  Charles  S.  Levi, 

M.  Mielziner. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  L.  Mayer,  the  good  wishes  and  congratulations 
of  the  Conference  were  unanimously  extended  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  G. 
Gottheil,  of  New  York,  in  honor  of  his  seventieth  birthday. 

A  motion  was  carried  to  the  effect  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  receive  all  communications  from  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Cantors  in  reference  to  the  Union  Hymnal  and  its  property 
rights,  and,  together  with  the  Executive  Board,  to  prepare  a  report 
for  presentation  at  the  next  annual  convocation. 

Instructions  were  given  to  the  Secretary  to  have  files  of  the  Year- 
book made  and  sent  to  all  libraries ;  also  to  print  the  names  of  the 
executive  officers  on  the  title-page. 

President  Wise  announced  his  appointment  of  the  following 
committees : 

On  "  Funeral  Agenda,"  to  work  out  the  suggestions  of  Rabbi  J. 
Stolz's  paper,  Rabbis  J.  Stolz,  I.  L.  Leucht,  D.  Wintner,  D.  Philip- 
son  and  M.  Mielziner. 

On  "Manual  of  Religious  Instruction/'  Drs.  J.  Silverman,  L. 
Grossmann  and  M.  H.  Harris. 

With  this  the  business  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Convocation  was 
finished. 

Announcing  that  the  Sabbath  Eve  services  would  be  held  in 
Temple  Emanuel  at  8  o'clock,  President  Dr.  Wise  led  in  devotion, 
and  declared  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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CONFERENCE  SERVICES. 


Sabbath  Eve.,  Temple  Emanuel,  8  p.  m.) 

Montreal,  July  9,  1897.        J 

■ 

The  Sabbath  Evening  Services  of  the  Conference  were  held  in 
Temple  Emanuel. 

The  Union  Prayer-Book  was  used. 

The  service  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Dr.  L.  Mayer,  of  Pittsburg. 

The  prayers  were  read  by  Rev.  N.  Noot,  of  Troy,  Dr.  L.  Gross- 
mann,  of  Detroit,  and  Rev.  Magill,  of  Ligonier,  Ind. 

Dr.  M.  Samfield,  of  Memphis,  delivered  the  Conference  Lecture, 
taking  for  his  subject  "  Indifferentism  in  Judaism." 

After  the  lecture,  the  Secretary  read  the  resolutions  of  Thanks, 
adopted  by  the  Conference  during  the  Friday  session. 

President  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise  then  delivered  an  address  of  Congratu- 
lation to  the  Conference,  commending  the  work  done  for  the 
glory  of  God,  Israel  and  Humanity. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Conference,  Dr.  Wise  presented 
Rabbi  H.  Veld  with  a  handsome  silver  service,  and  tendered  the 
appreciation  of  the  Conference  to  Rabbi  Veld,  for  his  untiring 
efforts,  and  numerous  courtesies  shown  during  the  sessions. 

Dr.  H.  Berkowitz,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Conference, 
expressed  their  highest  satisfaction  with,  and  deepest  sense  of 
honor  for  the  President  of  the  Conference,  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  whose 
guiding  hand  had  crowned  the  deliberations  with  wisdom  and  love. 

Dr.  Wise  acknowledged  the  honor  and  then  declared  the  Eighth 
Annual  Convocation  formally  closed. 

The  services  were  concluded  with  prayer  and  benediction  spoken 
by  Dr.  M.  Schlesinger,  of  Albany. 


Mii.  Central  Conterbhce 

Sabbath  Morning,  Temple  Emanuel,! 
Montreal,  July  10,  1897.       j 

The  Sabbath  Morning  Services  of  the  Conference  were  held  in 
the  Temple  Emanuel  at  10  o'clock. 

The  Union  Prayer-Book  was  used. 

The  Rabbts  participating  were.  Revs.  D.  Blauetein,  Charles  S. 
Levi,  H.  Veld,  R.  Benjamin,  L.  Wintner. 

The  Conference  Sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  on 
"The  Future  of  Mankind." 

After  the  sermon,  Rabbi  H.  Veld,  of  Temple  Emanuel,  and  Mr. 
B.  A.  Boas,  President  of  the  Congregation,  extended  thanks  to  the 
Conference  for  the  honor  done  to  Montreal  Jews  and  Temple 
Emanuel. 

Dr.  Joseph  Silverman  responded,  reciprocating  in  the  name  of 
the  Conference,  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  good  will  bo  lov- 
ingly offered  in  word  and  deed. 

The  devotions  were  then  concluded  with  prayer  and  benediction, 
pronounced  by  Dr.  L.  Mayer. 


CHARLES  S.  LEVI, 

Recording  Seerrtary. 

MAX  MARGOLIS, 
Atfrutant  Recording  Secretory. 
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By  PROP.  DR.  MAX  MARQOLIS,  University  of  California. 


The  subject  of  this  paper  constitutes  part  of  the  rich  reward 
which  five  years  of  conscientious  labor  in  the  field  of  Scriptural 
interpretation  have  brought  me.  The  occasional  prayers  in  the 
Bible  attracted  my  attention.  I  observed  that  most  of  them  are 
framed  after  one  pattern,  and  that  the  similarity  of  language 
must  needs  point  to  a  common  source.  The  creative  minds  are 
always  few  and  far  between,  while  the  copyists  are  numerous. 
The  law  of  economy  asserts  itself  even  in  prayers.  Those  in  the 
Bible  are  built  up  of  deuteronomic  material,  and  so  it  happens 
that  a  biblical  author — who  otherwise  can  only  stammer  forth 
his  apocalyptic  message,  or  an  ecclesiastically  reconstructed  his- 
tory, in  a  language  so  near  the  scholastic  idiom  of  later  times, 
and  so  offending  to  an  ear  accustomed  to  the  rhythmic  swing  of 
the  Yahwist  narratives — waxes  eloquent  as  soon  as  he  composes 
psalm  or  prayer,  drawing  on  the  rich  treasury  of  deuteronomic 
phraseology.  As  the  biblical  writers  of  prayers  seem  to  be  depen- 
dent on  the  Deuteronomist,  so  I  found  that  our  Prayer-book  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  Bible.  With  the  language  goes  the 
thought,  with  the  phrase  the  doctrine.  An  outline  of  the  doc- 
trines embodied  in  the  old  Prayer-book,  or  of  its  theology,  means, 
therefore,  to  a  large  extent,  a  statement  of  how  much  Bible  mat- 
ter and  which  biblical  theologumena  form  a  constitutive  element 
in  the  official  Judaism  of  our  fathers.  In  this  statement  lies  for 
me  the  interest  of  the  present  investigation. 

While  thus  pursuing  a  definite  purpose,  my  point  of  view  is  not 
that  of  the  theologian  who  carries  his  metaphysical  theorems  into 
old  documents  in  order  to  invest  the  productions  of  his  own  mind 
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with  the  authority  of  tradition,  but  simply  that  of  the  critical 
student  of  history  who  would  record  facts  as  he  finds  them.  Nor 
do  I  expect  to  find  in  the  Prayer-book  a  well-defined  system  of 
Jewish  theology,  for  the  Prayer-book  is  as  little  as  the  Bible  a 
catechism  or  a  theological  treatise.  Those  who  yearn  for  mathe- 
matical definitions  of  Judaism  to  be  carried  in  one's  vest  pocket 
may  consult  the  mediaeval  philosophers  and  their  modern  expound- 
ers. In  Bible  and  Prayer-book  they  will  not  find  them.  When  I 
therefore  speak  of  the  theology  of  the  Prayer-book,  I  do  not  use 
the  word  "  theology  "  in  its  ordinary  meaning  as  a  branch  of  Btudy 
which  has  for  its  task  the  reconciliation  of  a  certain  philosophy 
with  the  current  popular  religion,  but  in  a  more  modest  sense  as 
a  sum  of  doctrines  or  thoughts  underlying  the  religious  activity, 
whether  it  expresses  itself  in  rite  and  ceremonial,  or  in  song  and 
prayer.  I  am  also  aware  of  the  composite  character  of  our 
Prayer-book ;  as  in  the  biblical  writings  the  unity  is  often  arti- 
ficial and  the  work  of  subsequent  harmonists.  As  this  paper  is 
nothing  more  than  a  programme  for  future  work,  the  omission  of 
an  analytic  basis  will,  I  hope,  be  pardoned.  I  must  also  remark 
that  my  investigation  will  even  in  its  final  form  be  confined  to 
that  part  of  the  Prayer-book  which  runs  parallel  to  the  mishnic- 
talmudic  development.  For  the  present  my  attention  is  exclu- 
sively claimed  by  the  Tefilla,  the  prayer  par  excellence,  for  week 
and  holidays. 

In  the  benediction  called  "Fathers,"  God  is  invoked  as  the 
God  of  the  fathers,  a  peculiarly  deuteronomic  expression.  Yahwe 
reveals  himself  to  Moses  as  the  God  of  the  fathers ;  the  messenger 
is  to  introduce  himself  as  sent  by  the  God  of  the  people's  ances- 
tors. The  fathers  are  the  three  patriarchs  whose  walking  with  God 
is  faithfully  described  by  the  deuteronomic  editor  of  Genesis. 
God  is  the  great,  the  mighty,  and  the  terrible.  These  three  attri- 
butes come  from  Deuteronomy  X.,  where  the  supremacy  and 
uniqueness  of  Israel's  God  are  emphatically  set  forth.  They  re- 
appear in  part  in  Jeremiah's  prayer  (chapter  thirty-two),  which 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  work  of  a  hagiographer  whose  knowl- 
edge of  Deuteronomy  is  so  good  that  he  copies  large  portions  of  it 
verbally.  Daniel's  prayer  (chapter  nine)  has  two  adjectives.  Its 
dependence  on  Deuteronomy  is  attested  by  the  references  to  the 
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law  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  God.    The  prayer  in    Nehemiah 
(chapter  nine),  which  abounds  in  reminiscences  from  Deuter- 
onomy, has  the  three  adjectives  in  full.    "  God  Most  High  "  is  the 
epithet  used  by  Melchizedek.     "The  maker  of  the  universe"  is  a 
variation  for  Melchizedek's  "  maker  of  heaven  and  earth."    The 
intervening  "doer  of  acts  of  kindness"  has  to  my  knowledge  no 
biblical  parallel.     "  Who  remembereth  the  acts  of  piety  of  the 
fathers."     Here  we  are  again  on  biblical,  mainly  deuteronomic, 
ground,  both  in  words  and  thought.    Here  we  have  the  doctrine 
of  zakuth,  or  the  merit  of  ancestor  saints,  which  is  of  benefit  to 
their  descendants.    We  receive  many  a  favor  at  the  hand  of  the 
friends  of  our  parents  out  of  regard  to  old  friendship,  often  when 
our  own  conduct  scarcely  entitles  us  to  recognition.    The  fathers 
were   God's  friends.    Their  life  was  distinguished  by  hasadim; 
i.  e.,  acts  of  sincere  piety,  whole-hearted  devotion,  an  affectionate 
attachment.    God  remembereth  the  hasadim  of  the  fathers.    This 
statement  is  repeated  again  and  again  in  the  Bible.    The  deuter- 
onomic expansion  of  the  Decalogue  teaches  that  God  ehoweth  hesed 
to  thousands ;  i.  e.,  to  a  thousand  generations,  of  them  that  love 
him  and  keep  his  commandments.    The  fathers  indeed  loved  God 
and  kept  his  commandments ;  i.  e.,  were  good  deuteronomic  Jews. 
Of  Abraham  it  is  said  that  he  obeyed  God's  voice,  and  kept  his 
charge,  his  commandments,  his  statutes  and  his  laws.    Hence  the 
Deuteronomist  who  never  grows  tired  of  rebuking  the  people's 
sinful  disposition,  its  stubbornness  and   stiff-neckedness,    may 
with  a  view  to  the  doctrine  of  zakuth  promise  restoration.    "  For 
the  Lord  thy  God  is  a  merciful  God;  he  will  not  fail  thee,  neither 
destroy  thee,  nor  forget  the  covenant  of  thy  fathers  which  he 
sware  unto  them."    The  doctrine  of  zakuth  is  a  corollary  of  the 
doctrine  of  Israel's  sinfulness.     For  while  all  punishments  may 
be  ascribed  to  Israel's  wickedness,  the  brighter  periods  of  its  ex- 
istence and  the  final  restoration  are  due  primarily  to  the  merit  of 
the  fathers,  and  only  to  a  small  extent  to  the  people's  repentance. 
"  A  redeemer."    Here  we  have  the  doctrine  of  the  personal  Mes- 
siah, which  is  of  biblical  origin,  although  not  recognized  in  the 
law.    "  For  the  sake  of  His  name."    The  weakness  of  Israel  is  a 
disgrace  to  God's  name  by  which  His  people  is  called ;  a  thought 
which  is  familiar  to  us  from  Ezekiel,  and  in  a  poetic  form,  from 
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the  song  in  Deuteronomy.  "  In  love."  God's  love  or  grace  is  the 
keynote  of  his  relations  to  Israel.  We  recognize  Hosea.  God  is 
helper,  savior,  shield,  the  shield  of  Abraham.  Abraham  is  the 
foremost  of  the  fathers,  the  father  par  excellence.  Isaac  and  Jacob 
are  recipients  of  God's  favors  for  the  sake  of  their  father  Abra- 
ham. Abraham  is  a  model  Jew,  according  to  the  heart  of  the 
Deuteronomist.  "The  shield  of  Abraham."  This  attribute  re- 
calls a  situation  upon  which  the  New  Testament  writers  love  to 
dwell.  Abraham,  a  childless  man,  believes  God's  promise  of  a 
numberless  progeny,  without  asking  for  a  sign  or  wonder.  And 
this  faith  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness. 

The  resurrection  of  the  dead  with  which  we  meet  in  the  Bible 
in  late  eschatological  portions,  appears  here  as  a  fully  developed 
dogma.  "Those  that  sleep  in  the  dust."  The  reminiscence  from 
Daniel  is  significant.  Resurrection  is  at  once  a  sign  of  God's 
omnipotence  and  of  his  good  faith.  He  fulfil  let  h  his  promise  to 
those  that  sleep  in  the  dust.  "  God  is  holy."  Here  we  tread  on 
Isaianic  ground. 

The  portion  inserted  in  the  sanctification  on  New  Year's  Day 
deserves  attention  on  account  of    its  eschatological  character. 
The  hope  of  man  and  the  hope  of  Israel  are  significantly  blended. 
The  Jew  prays  that  the  time  may  come  when  all  creatures  shall 
worship  Israel's  God,  and  all  become  united  in  one  brotherhood 
to  do  his  will  with  whole-heartedness.    The  present  national  and 
sectarian  divisions  are  accordingly  an  anomaly.    There  is  but  one 
object  for  the  life  of  humanity :  to  do  God's  will  with  a  sincere 
heart.    In  the  pursuance  of  this  object  all  humanity  must  be 
united.    Israel  is  God's  people,  Palestine,  God's  land,  Jerusalem, 
God's  city.    May  Israel's  honor  be  restored,  Jerusalem  rebuilt, 
and  the  kingdom  of  David  re-established.    The  language  recalls 
Psalm  132.    At  present  the  kingdom  of  arrogance,  Rome,   the 
typical  antichrist  and  enemy  of  God  and  his  people,  holds  sway 
over  the  world.    May  soon,  when  wickedness  will  have  stopped 
its  mouth  and  evil  have  vanished  like  smoke,  the  righteous  re- 
joice.   For  in  the  place  of  the  haughty  world-empire  the  kingdom 
of  God  will  be  established,  the  theocracy  on  Mount  Zion;  "for 
thus  it  is  written :  The  Lord  will  reign  forever,  thy  God,  O  Zion, 
from  generation  to  generation."    Here  we  find  the  biblical  es- 
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chatelogy  reproduced.  The  theocracy  is  the  biblical  ideal ;  it  is 
the  ideal  of  this  prayer.  In  that  glorious  time  of  the  future  God 
will  be  king,  the  son  of  David  his  vice-gerent  on  earth.  All 
humankind  will  form  one  family,  one  Israel;  all  evil  will  have 
vanished,  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  will  be  inaugurated. 
Israel  remains  in  the  foreground  here  no  less  than  in  the  lofty 
prophecy  which  is  at  present  attached  to  the  books  of  Isaiah  and 
Micah.    The  eschatology  of  the  Prayer-book  is  still  judeocentric. 

The  additional  prayer  on  New  Year's  Day  is  replete  with  theo- 
logical matter,  which  is  at  the  same  time  systematically  rounded 
off.  We  find  there  three  articles  of  Jewish  faith :  the  Jew  be- 
lieves in  God's  Sovereignty,  in  Providence  and  in  Revelation. 
God  is  the  Lord  of  the  universe,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  Sover- 
eign King,  One.  The  Scriptural  references  are  the  two  monothe- 
istic passages  in  Deuteronomy,  and  one  of  the  numerous  in  Isaiah 
xl.  ff.  "Know  therefore  this  day,  and  lay  it  to  thine  heart,  that 
the  Lord  alone  is  God,  in  heaven  above  and  upon  the  earth  be- 
neath :  there  is  none  else."  "Hear,  O  Israel :  the  Lord  our  God 
is  one  God  (Lord)."  "I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last;  and 
beside  me  there  is  no  God."  The  Jew  thanks  God  that  he  hath 
made  the  lot  of  Israel  different  from  that  of  the  goyim;  a  deuter- 
onomic  thought.  "Which  [idols]  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  allotted 
unto  all  the  peoples  under  the  whole  heaven;  but  as  for  you  the 
Lord  hath  taken  you,  and  brought  you  forth  out  of  Egypt,  to  be 
unto  him  a  people  of  inheritance."  "  For  they  worship  vain  and 
empty  things,  a  god  that  can  not  save."  The  attributes  given  to 
the  gods  of  the  goyim  are  taken  from  the  prophets ;  the  "  god  that 
can  not  save  "  comes  from  Isaiah  xlv.  20.  The  phrase  served  to 
indicate  the  Jewish  rejection  of  Christ,  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity;  for  the  Gospel  says  that  his  name  was  called  Jesus: 
"for  it  is  he  who  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins."  The 
whole  is  omitted  in  our  ordinary  editions  in  consequence  of  Selbit- 
zensur;  the  antithetic  waw  is  at  present  meaningless.  Talmudic 
Judaism  is  anti-Christian.  The  second  part  of  the"Alenu"  is 
eschatological.  The  kingdom  of  God,  which  at  present  exists 
only  ideally  and  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  recognized  by  the  Jews, 
must  some  day  be  realized  in  the  world,  all  idolatry  vanish  and 
God's  majesty  be  recognized  by  all  mankind,  "  so  that  all  creat- 
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tires  may  know  that  they  are  created  of  God,  and  everything  that 
hath  breath  in  its  nostrils  declare :  The  Lord  God  of  Israel,  is  king, 
and  hiB  dominion  is  universal."  For  God  is  trnth  and  his  word 
is  truth.  Unfulfilled  prophecies  are  an  impossibility.  The  e9- 
chatological  predictions  in  the  Prophets  must  be  realized ;  a  very 
important  dogma.  So  will  the  prophetic  promise  be  verified  that 
"  one  day  God  will  be  king  over  all  the  earth;  in  that  day  shall 
the  Lord  be  one,  and  His  name  one."  "  Unto  thee  every  knee 
shall  bow,  every  tongue  shall  swear,"  reproduces  Isaiah  xlv.  23. 
"  For  thine  is  the  kingdom  "  recurs  in  the  doxology  of  the  "  Lord's 
Prayer."  The  benediction  closes  in  the  phraseology  of  Zechariah 
xiv.  9 :  "  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord,  King  over  the  whole  earth/' 
The  theocratic  church  is  the  normal ;  the  state  has  no  reason  for 
existence.  The  separation  between  Church  and  State  is  a  bad 
makeshift  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  prayer.  God  is  further 
more  omniscient,  eternal.  He  embraces  in  his  mind  a  conscious- 
ness of  all  time;  on  this  day,  the  anniversary  of  the  first 
creation,  all  creatures  are  remembered  for  life  or  for  death,  man's 
deeds  and  thoughts  recalled,  and  the  fate  of  countries  decided. 
Thus  Noah  was  remembered,  and  a  covenant  made  between  God 
and  all  flesh  upon  the  earth ;  the  covenant  with  the  fathers  was 
remembered,  and  Israel  delivered  from  the  house  of  bondage; 
the  Jews  are  promised  that  they  shall  be  delivered  from  similar 
conditions  for  the  sake  of  the  covenant  with  the  ancients.  The 
Jew  therefore  prays  that  God  may  once  more  recall  the  ancient 
covenant,  that  he  may  remind  himself  of  the  sacrifice  on  Mount 
Moriah,  that,  as  Abraham  subdued  his  paternal  affection  in  order 
to  do  God's  will  with  perfect  loyalty,  so  may  God's  affection  or 
love  prevail  over  his  wrath — a  delightful  anthropomorphism — so 
that  in  consequence  of  his  grace  his  anger  may  be  turned  away 
from  his  people  and  city  and  land,  and  thus  the  promise  of  resto- 
ration in  Leviticus  xxvi  be  fulfilled.  The  author  of  this  prayer 
fully  believes  that  the  promises  of  restoration  in  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  apply  to  the  present  diaspora  as  well  as  to  the  Baby- 
lonian exile.  If  the  truth  of  every  Bible  word  is  an  established 
fact — we  saw  above  that  this  dogma  is  explicitly  stated  in  the 
Prayer-book — those  predictions  must  needs  apply  to  a  restoration 
which  is  still  imminent;  for  when,  in  the  past,  were  those  glorious 
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prophecies  of  the  Third  Isaiah  and  his  school  realized?  God  re- 
membereth  the  covenant.  There  is  a  provinential  government  of 
the  world.  Israel  may  look  forward  to  a  glorious  future,  which 
indeed  our  prophets  fore-saw.  God,  thirdly,  revealed  himself  on 
Mount  Sinai  to  teach  his  people  a  law  and  commandments  with 
the  blast  of  the  shofar.  The  prophets  speak  of  the  day  on  which 
"  a  great  trumpet  will  be  blown,  and  the  scattered  Jews  will  come 
back  from  Assyria  and  Egypt,  and  worship  the  Lord  in  the  holy 
mountain  at  Jerusalem."  Hence  the  Jew  prays  that  the  present 
exile  be  terminated,  and  that  the  Jews  be  brought  back  to  Zion, 
where  they  may  offer  the  obligatory  sacrifices  enjoined  in  God's 
law  through  Moses  his  servant.  The  Pentateuch  is,  to  the  Prayer- 
book  no  less  than  to  the  writer  of  Chronicles,  God's  law,  given 
through  Moses  his  servant.  If  the  Pentateuch  is  divine,  the  sac- 
rificial polity  which  is  "  a  law  forever,"  and  which  occupies  such 
an  important  place  in  the  entire  legislation,  was  impossibly  in- 
tended to  remain  in  force  only  till  the  year  seventy  of  our  era. 
The  sacrifices  may  be  suspended  temporarily,  but  never  abrogated 
entirely.  The  obligatory  resumption  of  sacrifices  is  thus  self- 
evident.  This  New  Year's  Prayer  is  a  compendium  of  Jewish 
theology  of  inestimable  importance.  It  seems  to  me,  and  I  have 
taken  pains  to  emphasize  this  point,  that  the  material  is  thor- 
oughly biblical.  If  the  writers  of  the  Pentateuchal  constitution 
and  the  prophetic  eschatology  were  placed  in  the  conditions  with 
which  the  authors  of  the  Prayer-book  were  surrounded  they 
could  not  object  to  a  single  statement  or  doctrine  or  wish,  which 
we  just  read  from  the  Additional  of  New  Year's  Day. 

The  Confession  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  is  modeled  after 
Achan's  confession  (Joshua  vii.).  The  phraseology  is  borrowed 
from  Daniel's  prayer.  The  Elihu  speeches  contribute  the  phrase : 
"  And  it  profited  us  not."  He  who  is  impudent  of  face  and  stiff- 
necked  blames  God,  and  not  himself,  for  all  that  hath  come  upon 
him.  It  behooves  the  pious  to  proclaim  that  God  is  always  in  the 
right.  This  is  the  attitude  of  the  Psalmist,  the  attitude  of  whole- 
hearted piety.  Man  is  an  insignificant  being,  worthless  before  and 
after  creation,  dust  and  ashes  in  life  and  death.  He  appears  before 
the  pure  God  as  a  vessel  full  of  shame  and  confusion.    "  May  it  be 
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thy  will  that  I  sin  no  more ;  be  pleased  to  purge  away  my  past  sins, 
according  to  thy  great  mercy,  but  not  through  chastisements  and 
evil  diseases." 

The  closing  prayer  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  reproduces  Ezekiel's 
doctrine  of  repentance  as  a  means  of  salvation.  The  prophet  who 
is  justly  regarded  by  modern  critics  as  the  father  of  Judaism,  met 
the  circumstances  of  his  day  by  enunciating  the  doctrines  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  and  of  individual  salvation  through  repent- 
ance. Repentance  "had  been  preached  by  the  earlier  prophets. 
Ezekiel  preached  it  to  the  individual.  To  him  the  individual  is  the 
object  of  religion.  By  your  piety  you  benefit  yourself  only ;  by 
your  wickedness  you  hurt  yourself  alone.  Environment,  training, 
example,  count  for  little  ;  it  is  the  individual  will  which  may  make 
or  mar  a  man's  life.  Ezekiel  believes  that  a  change  of  mind  is 
always  possible.  He  sternly  demands  repentance,  Metanoia,  moral 
regeneration,  a  new  heart.  Repentance  is  the  condition  of  salva- 
tion, otherwise  "  the  soul  that  sinneth  must  die."  God,  Ezekiel 
teaches,  delights  in  the  sinner's  repentance ;  he  does  not  delight  in 
the  death  of  any  one.  The  Day  of  Atonement,  according  to  our 
prayer,  is  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  exhorting  to  repent.  The 
sinner  must  repent,  turn  away  from  the  violence  of  his  hands,  before 
he  can  implore  God's  forgiveness.  For  God,  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  Prayer-book,  does  not  delight  in  the  destruction  of  the  world. 
God  indeed  must  be  All-good.  The  end  of  the  world  must  be  good- 
ness.    This  is  the  optimistic  side  of  religion. 

But  the  basis  of  religious  hope  is  pessimistic.  The  insignificance 
of  man,  nay,  the  vanity  of  all  things,  are  given  expression  to  in  the 
introduction.  The  librarian  of  the  Synagog  .was  led  by  a  true 
instinct  to  leave  Agur  and  Job  and  the  Preacher  on  the  shelves. 
Complaints  about  the  evil  in  the  world,  and  distrust  of  the  things 
it  offers,  have  always  led  men  to  the  service  of  God.  If  even*thing 
is  so  good  in  the  world  and  men  are  very  angels,  knowing  what  is 
good  and  seeking  it,  the  yearning  for  God  is  indeed  a  superstition. 
Our  prayer  thinks  differently.  "  What  are  we?  what  is  our  life? 
what  our  devotion?  what  our  righteousness?  what  our  help?  what 
our  strength  and  what  our  power?  What  can  we  say  before  thee, 
0  Lord,  our  God,  and  God  of  our  fathers?  Are  not  all  the  mighty 
men  as  naught  before  thee,  and  the  men  of  renown  as  though  they 
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had  never  been ;  the  wise  as  if  without  wisdom,  and  the  men  of  un- 
derstanding as  if  without  discernment?  For  most  of  their  deeds 
are  as  empty  as  the  primeval  void,  and  their  life  is  vanity  before 
thee.  The  superiority  of  man  over  the  animal  is  naught,  for  all  is 
vanity."  It  is  amusing  that  the  last  words  have  not  been  found 
suitable  for  modern  congregations. 

Yet,  the  prayer  goes  on  to  say,  God  set  aside  man  at  the  very  be- 
ginning, and  did  choose  him  to  stand  before  him.  To  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  intricate  analysis  of  the  first  six  chapters  of 
Genesis,  the  words  just  read  will  be  more  than  interesting.  Enosh 
who,  in  the  present  edition  of  the  Hexateuch,  is  the  grandson  of 
Adam  and  the  father  of  Kenan,  can  be  shown  to  have  been  origin- 
ally a  variation  of  Adam,  the  father  of  Cain.  Seth  is  of  course  a 
variation  of  Yahwe.  Enosh  means  humanity,  means  the  first  man. 
Man  has  one  superiority  over  the  animal ;  man  is  a  religious  being, 
he  worships  God.  While  elsewhere  in  the  Prayer-book,  as  in  the 
Bible,  the  selection  of  Israel  is  emphasized,  here,  as  again  often  in 
the  Bible,  the  universalistic  thought  of  man's  selection  is  enunci- 
ated. As  is  well  known,  the  last  five  words  of  the  fourth  chapter 
of  Genesis  have  been  the  playground  of  dogmatic  predispositions. 
It  is  well  to  notice  that  the  translation  authorized  by  the  Prayer- 
book  would  be  that  of  the  Revised  Version :  Then  began  men  to 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  u  To  stand  before  him."  This 
phrase  is  used  in  the  Bible  of  the  priest's  function.  Man  is  the 
priest  of  God.  This  is  the  religious  definition  of  man ;  this,  and 
this  only,  constitutes  the  superiority  of  man. 

To  sum  up  this  meagre  outline,  we  find  in  those  parts  of  the 
Prayer-book  which  have  been  covered  by  the  present  investigation, 
a  number  of  well-defined  dogmas,  doctrines,  beliefs,  hopes.  God's 
sole  Sovereignty,  Providence  and  Revelation  are  the  three  most  im- 
portant articles  of  faith.  Theocratic  government  with  a  personal 
Messiah  is  the  ideal.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  an  undisputed 
dogma.  The  Bible  is  God's  word,  true,  authoritative.  Israel  is 
saved  for  the  sake  of  the  piety  of  the  fathers— the  doctrine  of  zakuth; 
the  individual  is  saved  through  repentance.  God  is  above  all  mer- 
ciful. The  priesthood  of  man  constitutes  his  superiority.  Israel 
stands  in  the  foreground  of  all  hopes,  yet  the  future  theocracy  shall 
include  all  mankind  forming  "  one  brotherhood."    These  doctrines 
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and  hopes  are  rooted  in  the  Bible,  some  in  the  older,  others  in  the 
later  portions.  To  put  a  different  interpretation  upon  them  is  wise, 
but  not  honest ;  to  discard  them  is  to  discard  so  much  of  the  Bible  ; 
to  discard  a  part  of  the  Bible  means  to  reject  the  dogma  of  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  to  do  away  with  the  Canon  which  signifies  a 
sacred  literature  with  its  standard  or  norma  fidei  within  it. 
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[appendix  b.] 

3be  tRabbi  Be  B  public  fl&an. 


By  I.  L.  LEUCHT,  New  Orleans,  La. 


When  I  received  my  theme  from  the  President  of  our  Conference, 
"  The  Rabbi  as  a  Public  Man,"  my  first  impression  was  that  it  was 
one  easy  to  handle,  and  therefore  I  waited  until  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
give  it  the  necessary  contemplation. 

At  first  glance  I  imagined  that  the  promptings  of  a  thirty  years' 
experience  in  our  profession  would  suffice  to  write  the  most  volumi- 
nous essay  on  my  subject. 

However,  this  was  an  error.  I  experienced  some  difficulty  in 
arranging  my  thoughts  under  proper  divisions  and  headings,  and 
it  dawned  upon  me  that  there  was  a  scientific  background  behind 
the  question,  which  I  was  unable  to  cover.  It  seemed  to  me  proper 
that  the  question,  "  Religion  as  a  factor  in  society  from  our  own 
standpoint,"  should  be  thoroughly  defined,  and  afterward  show  in 
how  far  it  is  the  Rabbi's  duty  to  represent  our  religion  in  public. 

Then,  again,  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  should  thoroughly  define, 
particularly  in  these  days  of  Zionism  and  Clericalism  among  some 
of  our  brethren,  that  the  "Rabbi  "  of  to-day  and  of  old  were  never 
the  successors  of  the  priest,  whose  sacerdotal  office  has  not  fallen 
to  his  lot,  but  rather  of  the  prophet,  whose  message  was  not  simply 
from  God  to  the  synagogue ;  no,  his  inspirations  were  addressed  to 
the  whole  world.  His  pulpit  was  not  circumscribed  by  walls  of 
stone,  but  from  the  mountain's  crest  he  thundered  forth  his  truths. 
Jerusalem  was  his  start  and  the  world  his  finish. 

Then,  again,  a  wonderfully  alluring  thought  came  to  me  to  show 
the  development  of  the  4i  Rabbi"  of  old  into  the  "  Minister"  of  to- 
day; to  compare  the  uRabbi ''  of  the  "  ghetto  "  with  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  of  our  own  time,  and  hold  aloft  the  result  of  that  won- 
derful evolution,  the  "  American  Rabbi "  in  all  his  marvelous  and 
manifold  ramifications.  All  this  I  had  to  lay  aside,  and  restrict  my- 
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self  entirely  to  a  few  practical  suggestions  relative  as  to  what  the 
"  Rabbi  "  shall  or  shall  not  be  as  a  public  man. 

Now,  brethren,  permit  a  little  digression  from  my  theme  proper, 
and  grant  me  a  few  words  in  reference  to  papers  in  general  read 
before  our  convention. 

They  should  not  be  burdened  too  much  with  a  mass  of  references 
or  quellen,  making  our  deliberations  burdensome  and  unpalatable. 
Such  papers  prove  only  either  the  learning  or  reading  capacity  of 
the  writer,  but  they  fall  flat  and  fail  to  interest  the  listener.  1  be- 
lieve we  all  came  hither  for  mutual  assistance  and  help.  We  wish 
to  escape  from  the  dust  of  our  libraries  and  the  tedium  of  our 
studies;  we  wish  to  drink  in  here  the  living  word  of  the  men 
charged  to  address  us ;  we  wish  to  know  what  they  think,  what 
they  have  experienced,  what  they  consider  practical  and  true,  what 
they  found  worthy  to  be  carried  to  an  assembly  of  brethren  con- 
vened for  mutual  and  loving  conference. 

A  mere  suggestion  suffices  for  the  professional  man.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  present  all  the  endless  details  of  a  question.  Leave 
something  to  the  imagination,  or  better,  to  the  scientific  conscious- 
ness of  the  trained  listener.  Let  our  work  here  be  simply  a  spark, 
an  inspiration,  a  something  falling  like  a  germ  in  the  breast  of  the 
listener,  impelling  him  to  go  home,  and  see  and  study  for  himself 
whether  or  not  the  writer  or  speaker  has  fathomed  all  his  theme 
suggested,  and  thus  make  these  conventions  enjoyable  and  fruitful 
in  their  results. 

Ideas  like  these  have  guided  me  in  preparing  this  short  and 
hasty  paper,  and  all  I  ask  is  a  fair  hearing.  I  object  not  to  criti- 
cism of  any  kind,  but  I  fervently  pray  "  let  me  live,"  as  I  really 
have  the  ambition  to  return  to  wife  and  children  once  more,  and 
they  would  not  recognize  me  were  I  to  present  myself  with  no  skin 
fastened  to  my  hairless  brow. 

My  first  proposition  is  that  the  usefulness  of  the  Rabbi  as  a  puU 
lie  man  depends  entirely  upon  the  position  he  holds  in  his  congre- 
gation. From  there  he  must  receive  his  strength,  his  courage  and 
his  inspiration,  and  after  he  has  achieved  his  work  and  fortified  his 
position  in  its  midst,  then  only  the  Rabbi  is  prepared  for  an  en- 
larged usefulness  in  wider  circles.  And  right  here  many  find  a 
stumbling  block  at  the  very  outset  of  their  career.  They  seek 
popularity  with  the  community  in  whose  nvdst  they  live  by  enlist- 
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ing  in  every  enterprise  for  public  good.  They  crave  for  the  presence 
at  divine  services,  for  peopJe  standing  outside  the  synagogue,  and 
claim  to  be  a  Jewish  characteristic :  What  pleases  the  Ooy,  the  Jew 
will  applaud.  They  aim  to  bring  a  pressure  from  without  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  position  within  the  congregation. 

Now,  this  is  a  great  error,  and  must  invariably  lead  to  failure. 
The  congregation  is  and  must  remain  the  chief  and  dearest  interest 
of  the  Rabbi,  and  the  corner-stone  of  all  future  public  life  must  be 
set  in  its  midst.  Its  wants,  its  requirements,  its  influence  and  its 
work  must  be  the  chief  solicitude  of  every  honest  teacher  in  Israel, 
and  after  he  has  accomplished  all  this,  after  he  and  his  influence 
are  felt  within  his  own  camp,  after  he  has  gained  the  love  and  con- 
fidence of  his  own  flock,  then  only,  if  he  has  time  left,  he  has  a 
right  to  be  also  a  man  of  public  affairs. 

Now  this  influence  and  confidence  at  home  is  not  so  easily 
gained.  It  is  not  lastingly  bestowed  on  account  of  learning,  ability 
or  eloquence  alone,  for  one  may  be  admired,  as  one  admires  the 
actor  on  the  stage,  whom  he  may  love  to  hear,  but  whom  he  will 
never  permit  to  interfere  neither  with  his  inner  nor  outer  life.  And 
in  this  instance  it  is  eminently  true  ttmDn  8^  not  the  sermon  nor 
the  lecture  pure  and  simple  must  be  in  evidence,  but  the  honest, 
painstaking  work  for  good  in  temple  and  school,  the  absolute  con- 
viction that  the  Rabbi  stands  for  something,  and  that  he  is  consist- 
ent in  that  for  which  he  stands  exemplified  in  his  life's  conduct, 
proving  in  every  one  of  his  acts  selflessness  in  matters  of  gain  and 
emolument.  All  this  is  the  surest  preparation  for  a  Rabbi  to  grow 
into  a  useful  public  man.  Now,  even  the  most  legitimate  means 
employed  to  gain  a  hold  over  one's  own  congregation  may  for  some 
time  not  bring  about  the  desired  results,  and  many  a  good  man 
despairing  of  ultimate  victory,  sought  outside  of  his  legitimate  field 
of  usefulness,  what  he  was  not  able  to  find  at  home — namely,  public 
life  and  public  honor — to  use  both  as  a  lever  to  raise  him  in  the 
eyes  of  his  constituency. 

As  alluring  as  this  may  seem  to  many,  it  is  nevertheless  an  error. 
The  obstacles  to  recognition  at  home  should  and  must  be  overcome. 
It  only  requires  true  and  correct  views  of  existing  situations,  pa- 
tience, enthusiasm,  energy  and  determination  to  overcome  the  most 
formidable  opposition.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  you  will  deny 
the  fact,  that  the  growing  influence  of  the  spiritual  head  of  the  con- 
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gregation  often  produces,  as  if  by  counter-friction,  the  opposition 
of  some  influentials  of  our  flocks,  who  can  not  bear  the  thought 
that  the  Rabbi  should  be  a  potent  factor  in  the  life  and  government 
of  the  congregation.  I  believe  this  feeling  has  always  existed  in 
Israel,  and  is  nothing  new  in  our  communal  life.  It  is  as  old  as 
mp,  and  will  never  die  out  as  long  as  an  independent  pulpit  will 
exist  in  our  midst. 

Free  thought  and  free  speech  are  destined  to  arouse  opposition, 
and  particularly  the  Jewish  mind  seems  to  be  particularly  endowed 
with  a  desire  to  grumble  and  to  wince  under  the  onslaught  of 
aggressive  pulpit  teaching.  As  long  as  this  opposition  is  simply 
of  a  spiritual  nature  consisting  in  honorable  and  straightforward 
difference  of  opinion,  it  is  only  an  incentive  to  still  better  and 
higher  efforts,  and  often  such  opponents  in  the  course  of  time  may 
become  our  fastest  and  most  lasting  friends. 

Should  this  opposition  take  the  form  of  open  animosity  and  con- 
temptible undermining  of  the  Rabbi's  influence  and  position,  even 
then  do  not  leave  the  field  of  battle,  do  not  despair,  do  not  say,  I 
shall  seek  now  a  field  of  usefulness  to  the  neglect  of  my  constitu- 
ency, and  my  recognition  there  will  possibly  gain  me  victory  here. 

This  has  not  been  my  experience  in  the  many  years  of  my  public 
life.  The  position  of  u  rabbi "  in  most  cases  is  now  honorably 
independent  and  independently  honorable. 

Even  the  threatening  frown  of  the  well-fed  Parnass  has  lost  a 
great  deal  of  its  terror,  and  the  stiffly  starched  collar  in  which  he 
has  forced  his  proud  neck  is  no  longer  woundingly  bored  into  the 
quivering  flesh  of  the  trembling  teacher  of  Israel.  No  matter  who 
the  opponent,  remain  at  your  post  a  dignified  and  earnest  soldier 
in  the  phalanx  of  right.  Double  your  endeavor  to  perform  your 
whole  duty,  repel  all  these  excrescences  on  the  tree  of  congregational 
life,  soar  high  above  all  the  crooked  paths  of  Jewish  politics,  and 
never  tire  to  look  aloft  to  the  higher  ideals  of  life,  and  finally  in 
this  struggle  you  will  receive  your  diploma  permitting  you  to  step 
now  outside  of  the  congregation  for  an  enlarged  usefulness. 

There  is  another  opponent  that  essentially  interferes  with  scope, 
endeavor  and  aim  of  the  "  Rabbi,"  and  that  is  the  university  man, 
or  professional  man,  be  he  doctor  or  lawyer.  I  have  not  felt  that 
thorn  in  my  fleBh  yet,  but  I  have  seen  it  grow  and  wound  others, 
and  the  time  has  come  to  reckon  with  it. 
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Many  of  these  young  men,  these  spoiled  and  petted  darlings  of  a 
small  circle  of  admirers,  often  springing  from  a  home  whose  mate- 
rialistic tendencies  have  already  long  ago  undermined  their  Jewish 
consciousness,  returning  from  a  seat  of  learning  where  the  sudden 
light  dazzled  or  perhaps  scorched  their  mental  equilibrium,  know- 
ing everything,  judging  everything,  determining  all  and  everything 
for  all  and  everybody,  proclaiming  above  all  to  the  admiring  and 
awe-struck  parents, uncles,  cousins  and  aunts  that  "  Judaism"  is  a 
failure.  To  the  Rabbi  he  listens  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  upon 
every  religious  ceremony  he  smiles  with  contempt,  and  every  effort 
for  a  higher  religiQus  life  he  opposes  with  the  forces  he  is  able  to 
gather  at  the  family  hearth.  Many  a  young  "  Rabbi "  may  have 
despaired,, and  thought  best  to  carry  his  knowledge,  his  energy  and 
his  eloquence  outside  of  his  flock,  and  render  to  his  charge  only 
perfunctory  duties  as  prescribed  by  contract. 

This,  too,  is  a  tremendous  error.  "  Stand  still  and  behold." 
Care  not  for  the  hollow  phrases  of  nothingisms  or  atheism, 
yield  not  to  the  onslaught  of  Chuzzpah  allied  to  ignorance.  Stand 
at  your  post,  even  if  a  few  college  maidens  should  augment  the 
rank  of  college-bred  iconoclasts.  Permit  no  infraction  upon  your 
prerogatives ;  do  not  permit  yourselves  to  be  prompted  by  all  that 
unjewish  voice  arising  from  the  wagging  of  the  tongues  of  unripe 
men  and  women.  Here  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  Rabbi  to  prove 
that  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  Flee  not  into  public 
life  on  that  account  outside  of  your  faith  and  your  legitimate  work. 
li  Bettelle  erst  dein  eigen  Haus."  Have  no  controversies  in  which  you 
will  be  bombarded  with  all  the  old  chestnuts  growing  on  the  tree 
of  materialism.  Teach  earnestly  and  persistently  and  positively 
the  old  truths,  and  in  this  experience  of  honest  warfare  you  have 
again  steeled  yourselves  for  the  duties  of  a  larger  public  life. 

The  next  sphere  where  the  "  Rabbi "  must  be  in  evidence  is  the 
schoolroom.  But  this  is  so  self-understood,  and  the  methods  are 
so  clearly  defined,  and  the  duty  of  teaching  the  young  is  so  closely 
connected  with  our  office  and  title,  that  I  need  not  dwell  at  all  upon 
this  point  particularly,  as  a  paper  will  be  read  treating  upon  this 
theme  in  particular,  therefore  I  can  at  once  discuss  the  "  Rabbi " 
and  the  charity  or  charities  the  first  and  most  important  duty  of 
the  "  Rabbi "  as  a  public  man. 

Here  above  all  we  must  not  forget  that  the  duties  and  demands 
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made  upon  the  "  American  Rabbi  "  are  entirely  different  from  those 
of  his  brother  on  the  continent.  In  the  old  country  the  govern- 
ment of  the  charities  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  of 
the  congregation.  Its  officers  are  at  the  same  time  the  almoners, 
and  the  yearly  budget  contains  the  stipulated  sums  for  outdoor 
benevolence.  Again,  endowed  private  societies  attend  to  the  spec- 
ialties in  the  realm  of  poverty,  and  in  all  these  public  functions  the 
"  Rabbi "  as  a  rule  takes  no  part. 

Retired  millionaires  et  aui  generis  view  it  as  a  privilege  to  spend 
the  evening  of  their  lives  in  serving  the  congregation  and  their 
brethren  in  this  direction. 

The  Rabbi,  however,  is  often  the  recipient  of  large  sums  of  money 
sent  to  him  by  modest  philanthropists,  desiring  to  remain  unknown, 
choosing  the  Rabbi  as  the  dispenser  of  their  "zedokoh." 

Now,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  very  large  cities  in  the  Union, 
where  the  old  European  methods  are  yet  in  vogue,  and  where  the 
"  Rabbi "  is  carefully  and  systematically  excluded  from  taking  part 
in  the  management  of  the  charities  on  one  plea  or  another  all  over 
this  country,  he  is  expected  to  attend  the  poor. 

Congregations  look  upon  their  "  Rabbi "  as  the  general  utility 
man.  This  they  have  borrowed  from  the  Church,  where  everything 
centers  in  the  presiding  minister,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
religion  has  fled  into  the  temple.  Thus,  all  that  is  connected  with 
the  temple,  the  congregation  expects  to  be  performed  by  the  Rabbi. 
The  congregation  is  willing  to  furnish  probably  the  means,  but  not 
the  men,  and  all  the  clamor  that  the  "  Rabbi "  should  spend  his 
time  in  his  study,  that  his  principal  occupation  should  be  to  im- 
prove his  mind  and  store  it  continually  with  knowledge  in  order  to 
better  instruct  his  flock,  will  convince  the  average  American  con- 
gregation that  it  is  not  the  solemn  duty  of  the  "  Rabbi "  to  attend 
the  poor. 

Now,  brethren,  I  do  not  mean  here  that  the  "Rabbi  "  should  sim- 
ply be  the  almoner,  the  dispenser  of  charity  or  charities,  and  be 
only  the  paymaster  of  an  indolent  Board  of  Directors.  No !  Here 
opens  a  field  for  public  life,  for  public  good,  which,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  should  be  irrigated,  plowed  and  worked  by  the  "  Rabbi." 

Never  more  than  now  do  we  need  educated,  well-meaning  and 
enthusiastic  men  to  look  after  our  poor,  and  the  "  Rabbi"  well  fitted 
for  his  profession  is  no  stranger  to  the  demands  of  sociology,  and 
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therefore  will  at  once  recognize  the  truth  of  my  assertion.  We  are 
daily  beset  with  questions  in  reference  to  our  late  and  unfortunate 
immigration,  whose  solution  brooks  no  delay,  and  the  Jewish  public 
demands  of  its  ministry  a  helping  hand  in  this  all-absorbing  ques- 
tion. 

It  helps  our  purposes  little  to  be  theoretically  well-posted  in 
phenomenological  sociology,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all  the  data 
of  men's  sufferings  and  men's  way  of  living.  Theorizers  per  se  have 
never  lifted  a  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  suffering  mankind. 
Hysterical  sociology  is  also  not  what  we  need.  The  kind  and  blind 
impulses  of  the  masses,  finding  its  climax  in  "  Jewish  Rachmonet" 
continually  interfering  with  the  best  and  most  thorough  views  of 
true  help,  will  always  do  more  harm  than  good.  What  we  need  is 
a  cool,  conservative,  thorough  application  of  ethical  laws  to  exist- 
ing demands,  and  a  refined,  compassionate  human  nature  tempered 
by  the  desire  to  help  our  suffering  brethren. 

If  this  is  true,  I  ask  in  all  candor,  can  the  "Rabbi "  find  a  better, 
more  congenial  field  for  his  longing  for  public  life  than  to  enlist  in 
a  phalanx  of  workers,  helping  to  raise,  guide  and  lead  our  poor  to 
a  higher  plane,  and  when  I  work  for  the  poor  of  my  own  people,  do 
I  not  work  at  the  same  time  for  all  humanity?  And  if  I  devote  a 
part  of  my  energies  to  the  friendless  and  homeless,  who  find  no 
sympathy  except  with  those  to  whom  they  are  allied  by  the  bonds 
of  blood  and  faith,  do  I  not  stand  in  the  service  of  the  highest  aims 
within  the  grasp  of  human  endeavor?  Am  I  not  a  public  man  in 
the  best  sense*  of  the  term,  if  I  faithfully  and  successfully  work  for 
a  part  of  that  public?  I  advisedly  do  not  indulge  in  particulars  as 
to  what  the  "Rabbi"  should  do  relative  to  eleemosynary  institu- 
tions, be  it  asylums,  hospitals  or  mechanical  schools,  that  must  be 
determined  according  to  the  inclinations  or  local  necessities,  but  I 
may  appeal  to  the  younger  men  of  our  profession  that  the  first  step 
into  life,  outside  of  their  home  duties,  should  be  the  elevation  of 
their  own  people  standing  in  great  need  of  their  well-directed 
philanthropic  work. 

The  preacher's  principle  duty  is  to  know  life,  and  this  precious 
science  can  not  be  well  studied  in  pleasant  surroundings  only ;  the 
sympathies  will  be  better  aroused  in  the  hovels  of  the  lowly  than 
in  the  palaces  of  the  affluent.  The  helpful  word  of  the  learned  and 
refined  gentleman  often  works  wonders  with  the  illiterate,  and  after 
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the  "  Rabbi ''  has  once  become  the  mediator  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  acquainting  the  former  with  the  true  condition  of  the 
latter,  and  when  he  amplifies  his  theoretical  knowledge  of  sociology 
with  the  practical  conception  of  things  which  he  gathers  by  his 
personal  contact  with  poverty,  he  is  on  the  best  road  to  develop 
into  a  splendid  public  man. 

Now,  if  the  "Rabbi "  has  prepared  himself  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated, if  he  has  performed  his  whole  duty  toward  his  people  need- 
ing him  first  and  most,  particularly  in  a  country  where  Jewish 
affairs  are  yet  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  then  in  God's  name  let 
the  "  Rabbi "  step  forward  into  an  enlarged  sphere  called  "  public 
life " ;  let  him  invest  his  learning,  his  powers,  his  heart  and  his 
energy  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community  in  which  he  lives, 
and  if  his  genius  can  soar  even  beyond  these  limits,  let  him  use  his 
highly  endowed  soul  for  the  gain  and  blessing  of  all  men. 

The  continuation  of  this  paper  will  be  presented  at  the  next  rab- 
binical convention. 
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[  appendix  o  ] 

Eulogy  in  fl>emor$  of  Itebbt  Israel  3oecpb* 


Delivered  by  RABBI  SAMUEL  HIRSHBERO, 

Montreal,  Canada,  July  7,  1897. 


It  was  a  sad  bit  of  intelligence  that  went  forth  from  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  on  a  Sabbath  eve  of  last  October,  telling  of  the  sudden  demise 
from  a  climatic  ailment  of  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  promising 
of  young  guardians  and  teachers  of  Israel's  faith.  I  shall  not  dwell 
upon  the  sorrow  which  that  intelligence  brought.  Suffice  it  to  ven- 
ture the  statement  that  not  an  eye  nor  a  voice  of  any  that  knew 
Rabbi  Israel  Joseph,  could  refrain  itself  from  weeping  at  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  was  no  more.  For  to  know  him,  however  callous  or 
selfish  one's  nature  might  be,  was  truly  to  love  him.  Nor  say  I  this 
from  aught  but  a  deep  and  earnest  conviction  of  its  truth.  I  were 
doing  his  memory,  to  which  we  devote  these  brief  moments,  the  worst 
of  wrongs,  were  I  to  mingle  in  my  words  of  tribute  the  least  strain  of 
praise,  keyed  in  any  but  exact  harmony  with  truth.  For  if  there  was 
one  quality  of  our  deceased  brother's  nature,  which  stood  out  promi- 
nently above  all  others,  it  was  this  :  his  utter  detestation  of  all  cant, 
his  demand,  first  and  above  all,  in  all  matters  for  truth.  Truth  it  was, 
that  he  sought  in  his  studies.  Truth  it  was,  that  he  asked  for  in  his 
intercourse  with  his  fellows.  However  trying  it  might  be  to  his 
convictions,  whatever  shock  it  might  give  his  opinions,  or  smart  it 
might  deal  his  feelings,  he  desired  to  have  facts  in  their  naked  un- 
embellished  realities  presented  to  him,  even  as  he  stood  prepared  at 
all  times  to  give  them  forth  himself.  Therefore  it  is  in  no  fulsome, 
as  little  as  it  is  in  conventional  idle  phrase-making,  that  I  indulge, 
when  I  speak  of  the  affection  with  which  he  was,  without  exception, 
cherished  by  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance.  There 
was  certainly  enough  in  the  character  of  the  man  to  commend  him 
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to  such  high  regard.  None  that  stood  in  his  presence  could  escape 
the  impression,  that  before  him  he  had  a  personage  of  sterling  worth, 
an  individuality  that  answered  in  every  one  of  its  demands,  the  tests 
of  a  true  and  superior  manhood. 

It  was  a  little  more  than  twenty-nine  years  ago,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  April,  in  the  year  1868,  that  Israel  Joseph  first  saw  the 
light  of  day.     Detroit,  Michigan  was  the  place  of  his  birth.     But  it 
was  not  for  long  his  place  of  residence.    His  parents  removed  with 
him  while  still  an  infant  to  this  city,  Montreal,  and  it  may  be  worthy 
of  note,  that,  it  was  here  he  received  his  earliest  education.     He  at- 
tended the  public  schools  here  where  he  was  taught  the  rudimentary 
branches  of  secular  learning.    He  also  attended  the  Hebrew  school, 
where  he  was  given  his  first  instruction  in  Hebrew  lore.    Removingf 
however,  in  a  few  years  to  New  York  City,  he  continued  his  education 
at  the  public  and  Hebrew  free  schools  of  that  place.    His  aptitude 
as  a  scholar  soon  won  for  him  attention  of  influential  people,  and  after 
he  had  distinguished  himself  in  an  eminent  manner  at  the  College  of 
New  York,  and  the  Temple  Emanuel  Preparatory  School,  he  was 
recommended  as  a  likely  acquisition  for  the  Jewish  ministry,  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College.    Awarded  a  scholarship  in 
that  institution,  he  came  to  Cincinnati  in  the  Fall  of  1884,  and  from 
the  first  endeared  himself  by  his  proficiency  in  his  studies,  and  his 
many  excellencies  of  character,  to  his  instructors,  his  classmates 
and  the  student  body  at  large,  both  of  the  College  and  its  various 
co-ordinate  institutions.    In  1886  he  was  graduated  with  a  record 
of  highest  distinction  from  the   Preparatory   Department  of  the 
college.    A  year  later  he  was  graduated  from  the  high  school,  repre- 
senting his  class  as  one  of  its  few  honored  speakers,  and  likewise 
receiving  a  medal  for  highest  proficiency  in  Mathematics.    In  1S91 
he  was  a  candidate  at  the  Hebrew  Union  College  and  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  for  their  respective  graduate  degrees  of  "Rabbi"  and 
"Bachelor  of  Arts"  and  secured  both  with   honorable   mention  in 
recognition  of  the  superior  work  he  had  preformed.    In  September 
of  the   same  year  he  took  charge   of  Congregation  Bnai   B'rith. 
Wilke8barre,Pa.,  to  whose  pulpit  he  had  previously  been  called  in  the 
month  of  April.    He  served  this  congregation  with  signal  success  four 
years,  until  October  1895,  when  his  reputation  having  gone  abroad, 
he  received  an  invitation  from  Kahl  Montgomery,  Montgomery,  Ala., 
to  give  the  benefit  of  his  talents  and  labors  to  its  larger  sphere  of 
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usefulness.  There  were  a  number  of  men  of  eminent  qualifications, 
of  greater  experience,  and  longer  terms  of  service  in  the  ministry, 
who  were  candidates  for  the  position,  but  the  congregation  had 
heard  of  Rabbi  Joseph  and  the  fine  work  he  had  been  accomplishing* 
and  upon  securing  him  their  hearts  were  unalterably  set.  Without 
asking  him  to  come  on  and  deliver  a  probatory  discourse,  so  certain 
were  they  of  his  abilities  and  worth,  they  made  him  an  unsolicited 
tender  of  the  position,  which  after  due  consideration  he  accepted* 
He  went  to  Montgomery  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
Rabbinical  duties  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October  1895.  He  won  on 
the  instant  the  affection  of  the  people,  and,  with  every  day  of  the 
all-to-few  granted  him  in  their  midst,  deepened  the  initial  impression 
made  upon  their  hearts.  But  a  short  year  he  was  allowed  to  live 
with  and  to  labor  for  them,  but  in  that  brief  period  he  succeeded  in 
grappling  them  all  fast  to  him  in  bonds  of  friendship,  the  truest,  fond- 
est, and  most  enduring.  Almost  exactly  a  twelve-month  from  his 
taking  office,  on  the  thirtieth  of  October,  he  was  called  upon  by  the 
grim  messenger  to  resign  it,  and  his  spirit  left  its  earthly  tenement, 
never  more  to  gladden  and  bless  men  here  below  with  token  of  its 
presence.  He  departed  this  life  plunging  into  gloom  and  sorrow 
the  shadow  of  which  is  still  upon  them,  the  hearts  he  had  made  his 
own ;  and  they  numbered  as  I  have  6aid  the  full  sum  of  those  who 
knew  him,  not  only  in  his  last  place  of  residence  but  in  every 
community  and  society  into  which  he  had  come. 

Is  any  substantiation  of  these  words  of  mine  needed?  I  would  re- 
fer you  to  the  same  sources  whence  I  have  largely  gathered  the  in- 
spiration for  them.  I  would  refer  you  to  the  many  press  comments 
extolling  the  virtues  and  deploring  the  loss  of  our  departed  brother. 
I  would  refer  you  to  the  countless  missives  of  condolence,  speaking 
the  genuine  sentiments  of  the  heart,  sent  from  all  parts  of  this  land 
to  the  bereaved  parents,  brothers  and  sisters.  I  would  refer  you  to 
the  resolutions  in  sad  memoriam,  passed  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
Hebrew  Union  College,  its  student  body,  the  Board  of  Governors, 
the  congregations  over  which  he  had  presided,  the  societies,  literary, 
social  and  philantropic  with  which  he  had  been  identified.  I  would 
refer  you  to  such  expressions  as  these  from  officers  of  his  congrega- 
tions, this  one —  :  "  Our  community  regarded  him  as  a  great  student,  a 
deep  thinker,  a  fine  orator  and  first  and  chiefest  of  all,  a  model 
man,"  and  this  one — :     "  Alas,  his  death  cutting  him  down  ere  he 
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had  come  a  third  way  in  his  career,  ere  he  had  fulfilled  one-half  the 
promise  of  his  abilities,  and  robbing  us  of  a  man  the  equal  of 
whom  is  scarce  to  be  found,  has  inflicted  a  sore  loss  upon  this  com. 
munity,  but  more  especially  we  can  not  help  thinking  upon  the  com- 
munity Israel  at  large."  And  to  this  latter  sentiment,  speaking  from 
intimate  acquaintance  as  a  classmate  of  our  deceased  colleague  and 
from  close  attention  with  which  I  have  followed  his  career  since 
leaving  college,  I  would  say  an  earnest  "Amen."  Not  only  the  con- 
gregation from  which  he  was  more  immediately  taken,  has  suffered  a 
severe  loss,  but  American  Israel  as  a  whole. 

Rabbi  Joseph's  attainments,  both  native  and  acquired,  were  at- 
tainments above  the  average.  His  was  a  superior  mind.  Quick  and 
alert  in  comprehending,  clear  and  sure  in  reasoning,  with  a  scholar's 
passion  for  study,  loving  to  delve  and  to  search,  to  learn  and  to 
know,  and  once  learning  and  knowing  rarely  forgetting,  he  possessed 
a  mental  equipment  whose  contributions  to  the  world  of  thought, 
as  years  brought  maturity,  must  have  been  considerable.  Particulary, 
so  must  this  have  been  the  case,  I  am  sure,  in  the  field  of  philosophic 
thought.  Rabbi  Joseph  was  nothing  if  not  a  philosopher.  All  his 
processes  of  thinking  revealed  the  philosophers  habit  of  mind.  He 
was  satisfied  with  no  half  truths.  He  must  know  the  whole  truth  or 
none.  He  must  go  to  the  root  principles,  the  ground  forms  of  all 
theories  beliefs  and  teachings ;  see  into  their  inwardnesses  and  im- 
plications as  far  as  mind  might,  and  build  up  independently  for  him- 
self his  own  system  of  thought,  using  only  that  which  met,  and  re- 
jecting all  else  which  failed  to  answer  rational  demands.  And  yet 
for  all  this,  philosopher  as  he  was,  rationalist  as  we  might  call  him,  he 
was  no  radical,  at  least  not  in  the  sense  in  which  popular  usage  would 
employ  the  term.  He  had  nothing  of  the  uprooter  or  down-tearer 
in  his  habits  of  thinking.  He  was  no  destructionist  in  his  reasonings. 
He  had  no  inherent  love  for  detecting  flaws  in  and  pulling  to  pieces 
formulae  of  belief,  whether  in  religion  or  any  other  department  of 
thought.  He  had  no  ingrained  prejudice  against  what  was  old  as  in 
favor  of  what  was  new.  He  knew  how  rightly  to  estimate  both.  He 
neither  rejected  the  one  nor  accepted  the  other  until  calm  judge- 
ment had  passed  upon  their  respective  merits.  Wherever  he  found 
himself  moved  to  tear  down  or  cast  aside,  it  was  always  with  wise 
exigency  to  recommend  it.  It  was  always  to  make  room  for  the  up- 
building of  something  better  in  its  stead,  never  that  he  might  de- 
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light  his  own  or  others'  eyes  with  a  morbid  spectacle  of  ruin.  He 
indeed  did  start  out  in  his  ministerial  career  with  somewhat  of 
the  radical  about  him.  He  had  the  greatest  faith,  originally,  in  what 
reform,  in  its  ultra  liberal  character  could  accomplish.  He  favored 
the  ready  and  easy  method  it  had  of  disposing  of  traditional  en- 
cumbrances and  difficulties  and  accepted  without  question  its  en- 
tire efficacy  to  give  strength  and  vitality  to  the  old  faith.  But  he 
seems  very  shortly  to  have  undergone  a  change  of  mind.  We  find 
him,  though  not  in  the  least  abating  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  re- 
form, still  growing  cautious,  with  time,  in  giving  his  approval  to 
some  of  its  more  advanced  tendencies,  and  this  was  soon  followed 
by  his  taking  outright  issue  with  radicalism  and  adopting  a  more 
conservative  policy  as  the  one  best  calculated  to  promote  the  good 
of  Judaism.  In  evidence  of  this  change  of  mind,  I  would  recall  an 
action  of  his  at  our  New  York  Conference  in  1892.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  who  there  had  their  votes  recorded  in  the  negative  on  the 
"Milath  Qerim"  question.  And  this  would  well  reflect  his  general 
latter-day  attitude.  If  anything  else  were  needed  to  reflect  or  illus- 
trate it,  I  would  refer  you  to  his  masterly  address  in  farewell,  de- 
livered to  his  congregation  in  Wilkesbarre.  Therein  he  allows  us 
quite  an  insight  into  the  experiences  that  had  shaped  his  beliefs  and 
convictions.  He  describes  his  original  and  complete  faith  in  liberal 
reform,  his  subsequent  disillusionment  and  concludes  with  stating, 
as  had  long  been  evident  in  his  preaching,  that  his  "  heart  was 
strongly  swayed  by  sentiment  and  love  for  old  customs  and  cere- 
monies." 

But  to  leave  this  consideration  of  his  mental  qualities  and  beliefs, 
and  to  describe,  as  best  I  can  in  the  few  moments  that  are  left,  the 
kind  of  a  man  he  was  in  other  respects :  He  was,  first  of  all,  a 
simple,  plain  and  modest  man,  devoid  of  all  egotism,  pretention  or 
ostentation.  He  was  never  a  self-advertiser  or  a  popularity-currier. 
He  cared  nothing,  in  fact  he  utterly  disliked,  the  methods  so  much 
pursued,  especially  of  late,  by  members  of  the  profession  to  attract 
to  themselves  public  attention.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  institu- 
tions or  movements  whose  object  is  ostensibly  the  advancement  of 
communal  good,  but  really  the  exploitation  of  self.  He  never  felt 
actuated  by  professional  envy  to  enter  into  the  competitive  contest 
of  devising  enterprises  with  which  to  engage  the  sympathies  of  a 
larger  number  than  some  other  ingenious  brother  of  the  philan- 
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thropically  inclined.  He  was  ever  unconscious  of  the  least  discom- 
fort, because  he  had  neither  skill  nor  fame  as  an  inventor  or 
promoter  of  extra-pulpit  side  shows.  By  the  test  of  even  the  most 
modest  of  ambitions,  he  had  not  the  desire  to  bring  his  name  into 
even  the  most  obscure  of  prominence.  He  did  not  even  care  to  be 
the  editor  of  a  latter-day  Jewish  journal.  Not,  however,  that  he  by 
any  means  confined  his  activities  to  pulpit  duties  merely,  or  was 
indifferent  to  the  work  that  lay  outside  thereof.  He  was  quite  as 
active  at  any  man  in  his  position  could  be,  in  furthering  the  general 
congregational  interests.  Religiously,  morally,  intellectually  and 
philanthropically,  his  efforts  were  never  spared  to  foster  right 
methods  of  living,  thinking,  believing  and  acting  among  those 
under  his  spiritual  guidance.  Wherever  he  deemed  it  necessary,  he 
instituted  societies  to  such  ends,  but  was  always  content  to  keep 
himself  in  the  background,  and  act  with  others  the  simple,  modest 
role  of  lay-worker.  Nor  did  he  ever  allow  himself  to  imagine  his 
work  to  be  complete  with  this.  He  was  ever  ready  to  extend  his 
activities  beyond  his  immediate  congregational  family.  In  Wilkes- 
barre  and  in  Montgomery,  nothing  came  to  pass  for  which  he  could 
speak  a  helpful  word,  or  do  a  helpful  deed,  but  instantly  com- 
manded his  support.  It  was  but  shortly  before  his  death  that  we 
read  of  him  in  a  public  meeting,  delivering  the  principal  speech  of 
the  evening  in  denunciation  of  the  Turkish  atrocities  in  Armenia* 
And  this  would  illustrate  his  ever  constant  readiness  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  every  movement  making  for  the  betterment  of  his 
fellows,  whoever  they  might  be,  to  whatever  rank  or  race  or  clime 
they  might  belong. 

As  a  preacher  he  showed  himself  a  thinker,  a  writer,  and  a 
speaker  of  no  mean  attainments.  He  possessed  an  easy,  graceful 
style,  expressing  himself  simply  and  tersely,  yet  strongly  and  com- 
prehensively. He  rarely  wasted  words,  and  was  generally  happy 
in  fitting  them  nicely  to  the  meaning  he  had  in  mind.  He  thought 
deeply  and  clearly,  and  always  had  something  to  say  worth  the 
listening  to.  His  manner  of  speaking  was  impressive  and  engaging, 
and  though  he  had  not  the  emotional  force — being  a  trifle  too  intel- 
lectual for  that— to  make  a  great  orator,  he  always  commanded  and 
held  in  close  interest  the  attention  of  his  auditors. 

As  a  man,  he  possessed  all  the  qualities  to  commend  him  to  one 
as  a  friend.    He  was  frank  and  true,  honest  and  sincere,  kind,  sym- 
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pathetic  and  generous.  He  always  spoke  the  truth  in  his  heart, 
and  never  flattered,  never  beguiled  and  never  cringed.  Had  he 
anything  to  say,  he  said  it ;  and  never  withheld  anything  that  it 
was  in  season  to  say,  save  in  charitable  considerateness.  He  was 
always  ready  to  perform  a  service,  ready  to  yield  up  his  own  com- 
fort to  compass  that  of  another.  He  was  always  indulgent,  taking 
a  favorable  view,  and  judging  in  a  favorable  light  every  one.  He 
was  an  optimist,  and  never  despaired  of  mankind  or  of  creation  as 
a  whole.  He  found  good  back  of  all  things — good  that  far  out- 
balanced all  that  was  evil  or  amiss.  Of  his  more  intimate  relations 
to  the  members  of  his  family  I  shall  not  speak.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  he  showed  himself  at  all  times  the  rarest  type  of  filial  and 
fraternal  tenderness  and  devotion.  In  all  respects  indeed  he  merited 
the  poet's  epitaph : 

"  His  life  was  gentle,  and  tbe  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  nature  might  stand  up, 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  — ' This  was  a  man.'" 

» 
Twenty-eight  years  was  his  age  at  death,  the  same  as  was  that  of 
Rabbi  Bun  Bar  Rabbi  Chijah,  who  yet  within  this  short  period  had 
acquired  as  much  knowledge  as  many  another  man  of  twice  and 
thrice  his  years,  so  the  Midrash  tells  us.  And  the  same  we  would 
say  of  our  reverend  friend  and  brother.  Though  yet  a  youth,  though 
his  powers  were  yet  largely  in  the  making,  he  had  accomplished 
enough  to  crown  the  existence  of  many  a  man  whose  term  of  years 
doubled  and  trebled  his  own.  And  had  he  been  granted  a  greater 
number  of  years,  at  least  until  he  had  developed  his  powers  to  their 
fullness,  how  much  greater  still  might  have  been  his  accomplish- 
ments! But  why  attempt  to  compute  the  sum  of  his  probable 
accomplishments?  We  are  able  to  do  but  the  slightest  justice  to 
his  actual  accomplishments.  All  that  I  have  said  or  might  add  in 
further  eulogy  must  fall  short  of  rendering  him  due  praise  for  what 
he  was  and  what  he  did.  All  that  I  can  do  is,  in  final  discourage- 
ment, to  repeat  the  words  with  which  Tennyson  has  embalmed  in 
immortal  memory  the  virtues  of  the  friend  of  his  early  days : 

"  What  practice  howsoever  expert, 
In  fitting  aptest  words  to  things, 
Or  voice  the  richest  toned  that  sings, 
Hath  power  to  give  thee  as  thou  wert  ? 
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"  I  care  not  in  these  fading  days, 
To  raise  a  cry  that  lasts  not  long, 
And  round  thee  with  a  breeze  of  song, 
To  stir  a  little  dust  of  praise. 

"  Thy  leaf  hath  perished  in  the  green. 
And,  while  we  breathe  beneath  the  sun, 
The  world  which  credits  what  is  done, 
Is  cold  to  all  that  might  have  been. 

"  So  here  shall  silence  guard  thy  fame, 
But  somewhere,  out  of  human  view, 
Whatever  thy  hands  are  set  to  do 
Is  wrought  with  tumult  of  acclaim." 
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[appendix  d.] 

funeral  Hgenfca. 


Read  before  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  at  Montreal,  Canada, 

July  »,  1807,  by 

RABBI  JOSEPH  STOLZ,  of  Chicago. 


The  funeral  rites  of  a  people  are  the  symbolical  expression  of 
their  conceptions  of  life,  death,  and  life  after  death.  Sufficient 
time  is  not  at  my  disposal  to  glean  from  among  the  funeral  customs 
of  the  various  nations  and  religions,  illustrations  to  verify  the  as- 
sertion that  a  close  relationship  has  always  and  everywhere  existed 
between  men's  concepts  of  death  and  the  hereafter,  and  the  rites 
they  practiced  in  the  house  of  mourning  and  at  the  grave.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  has  frequently  been  proven  scientifically  and  his- 
torically that  this  relationship  did  exist.* 

Israel  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  His  notions  of  death  and 
the  hereafter  also  reflected  themselves  in  his  funeral  rites.  The 
same  principle  should  be  our  guide  in  making  the  funeral  agenda 
adapted  to  the  present :  our  funeral  rites  should  be  the  symbolical 
expression  of  our  modern  ideas  of  life,  death  and  immortality. 

If  the  rites  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  past  serve 
this  end,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  they  should  be  amended, 
dropped,  or  substituted.  We  must  be  faithful  to  our  past,  and 
not  with  ruthless  hand  cut  the  tender  ties  that  bind  us  to 
our  fathers.  But,  above  all  else,  we  must  be  true  to  our- 
selves ;  and  if  the  demands  of  the  present  and  the  past  conflict, 


*cf.  Herbert  Spencer's  "  Principles  of  Sociology,"  vol.  I.,  chap.  12 — 16; 
Bastian's  Der  Mensch  in  der  Geschichle,  vol.  II.,  p.  304,  etc;  Tylor's  "Primi- 
tive Culture ;  Jevon's  "Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion,"  pp.  40,  etc. ; 
"How  Shall  We  Bury  Our  Dead?"  a  discourse  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Hirsch,  1883.  p.  4- 
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reverence  for  our  forefathers  must  yield  to  the  spiritual  claims  of 
ourselves  and  our  children.*  That  is  the  contention  of  reform  Juda- 
ism, which,  more  than  it  mean9  the  brushing-aside  of  obsolete  forms, 
(btodb),  means  the  right  and  duty  ever  to  create  new  forms  adapted 
to  new  times,  situations  and  concepts  (jpr6).  Anything  we  have 
outgrown,  anything  that  smacks  of  superstition,  mysticism,  Kab- 
balism;  anything  that  violates  our  sense  of  propriety,  we  have  the 
right  and  duty  to  rejectf ;  and  though  the  conference  has  no  offi- 
cial authority  to  enforce  its  views  within  the  communities  we  rep- 
resent, individually  we  will  doubtless  be  able  to  effect  much  good 
in  the  line  of  funeral  reforms  if,  in  the  fulfillment  of  our  sacred 
duties  as  teachers,  we  will  patiently  strive  to  impart  to  our  people 
the  correct  thoughts  and  the  right  sentiments  about  the  most 
solemn  moments    and    the  saddest  experiences   of  life.     n2wTC 

That  a  belief  in  life  after  death  always  existed  in  Israel  ought 
not,  in  the  light  of  modern  researches  in  comparative  religion,  to 
require  more  than  the  mere  statement.  No  people  has  yet  been 
found  devoid  of  this  belief,  however  crude  their  civilization  and 
isolated  their  dwelling-place.  Primitive  Chaldeans,  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians  believed  that  death  was  not  the  end  of  conscious  ex- 
istence,t  and  to  presume  that  their  Semitic  kinsman  and  neighbor, 
Israel,  the  religious  teacher  of  the  world,  should  be  the  only  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  is  nothing  less  than  preposterous. ||  The  fact  is 
that  in  all  the  long  history  of  Israel,  and  in  the  great  variety  and 
voluminousness  of  his  literature,  there  is  not  the  record  of  a  single 
man  or  book  that  denies  the  immortality  of  the  soul.g 


*  v.  Ber.  54  a:  "Despise  not  thy  mother  when  she  is  old;"  (Prov.  xxiii. 
v.  22)  and  yet  there  are  times  when  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  laws  in  order 
to  preserve  religion. 

t  v.  Sifre  to  D"BD1tr  §1A3 ;  R.  II.  25  b. 

I  v.  Sayce's  "  Hibbert  Lectures,"  1SS7,  pp.  358,  362,  3(55. 

||  v.  Trumbull's  "  Studies  in  Oriental  Life,"  p.  199. 

§  v.  "  Doctrines  of  Immortality  in  Judaism,"  by  Joseph  Stolz,  iu  **  Juda- 
ism, at  the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions,"  pp.  49-55.  The  Sadducees  sim- 
ply denied  that  resurrection  was  taught  in  the  Pentateuch.  D'lOIK  D*p*"n? 
mWl  P  DTIDH  n"nn  pK    cf.  Wise's  "Judaism  and  Christianity,"  pp.  71-73. 
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From  the  first  page  of  the  Bible,  which  teaches  the  duality  of 
man,  and  asserts  that  though  the  body  is  dust  returning  to  dust, 
the  soul  is  a  divine  force,  deathless  as  God,  down  to  the  Union 
Prayer-book,  and  the  Pittsburg  Conference  declaring  in  1885,  "  We 
re-assert  the  doctrine  of  Judaism  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  ground- 
ing this  belief  on  the  divine  nature  of  the  human  spirit,  which 
forever  finds  bliss  in  righteousness,  and  misery  in  wickedness," 
— the  testimony  of  Hebrew  literature  and  history  is  unanimous 
that  the  Jews  always  believed  that  the  human  being  is  made 
up  of  a  perishable  body  of  clay  and  an  imperishable  spiritual 
personality. 

The  same  unanimity  does  not  exist,  however,  as  to  their  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  hereafter.  Where  a  subject 
is  so  mysterious,  indefinable;  where  we  deal  with  a  theme  that  on 
earth  must  ever  transcend  our  finite  powers  of  conception,  unreach- 
able and  unsearchable ;  where  such  pronounced  differences  in  con- 
stitution and  temperament  exist  among  men ;  where  at  different 
times  there  were  such  contrasts  in  the  external  condition  both  of 
the  nation  and  the  individuals ;  where  all  the  religious  conceptions 
underwent  such  changes  and  developments;  where  the  beliefs  of  * 
surrounding  nations  and  co-existing  religions  left  such  unmistake- 
able  traces,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  Hebrew  literature  records 
the  greatest  variety  of  beliefs  current  among  the  Jews  about  the 
hereafter — mystic  dreams  of  a  future  life  differently  than  ration- 
alists think  about  it.  Martyrs  feel  more  keenly  than  materialists 
that  there  must  be  a  moral  justification  of  God's  acts  in  the  here- 
after. In  national  distress  and  calamity  men  will  yearn  more  ar- 
dently for  resurrection  than  in  times  of  political  prosperity.  The 
more  clearly  men  conceive  God  as  the  moral  power  of  the  universe 
whose  reign  is  eternal,  whose  work  is  reasonable,  whose  might  is 
unlimited,  whose  justice  extends  even  to  the  smallest  creature,  the 
stronger  their  faith  that  death  is  but  the  dawning  of  a  divine  re- 
ward and  punishment. 

Accordingly,  Jewish  literature  records  views  diverging  all  the  way 
from  a  mere  suggestion  of  immortality  to  a  minute  description  of 
the  future  world.  While  some  writers  revel  in  materialistic  pictures 
of  the  joys  of  Gan  Eden  (Heaven),  and  the  pains  of  Gehenna 
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(hell)*  others  content  themselves  with  the  assertion  that  it  ia  all 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  ken,  that  the  facts  are  so  deep  and 
mysterious  that  the  plummet  of  human  reason  can  not  sound  their 
ultimate  recesses.  Like  Rabbi  Jochanan  (third  century),  they  hold 
that  "  the  prophets,  all  of  them,  foretold  only  the  future  of  the 
human  family  on  earth ;  but  as  to  the  state  of  man's  existence  here- 
after, no  eye  but  God's  has  seen  it."f  While  some  are  sure  of  a 
bodily  resurrection^  and  giving  free  wing  to  their  imagination, 
picture  in  realistic  colors  all  the  details  of  the  resurrection ;  others 
leaning  on  reason  and  philosophy  just  as  stoutly  affirm  that  the 
future  life  is  purely  spiritual  "  without  eating  or  drinking,  standing 
or  sitting,  "§  and  just  as  positively  insist  upon  it  that  all  biblical 
and  rabbinical  descriptions  of  a  corporeal  future  are  but  figurative 
expressions  employed  to  make  spiritual  states  concrete  to  childish 
minds.  1 

Between  these  extremes  we  find  all  possible  shades  of  opinion ; 
and  yet  I  believe  I  shall  not  stray  far  from  the  truth  when  from  out 
of  all  the  views  held  at  different  times  by  the  many  teachers  of 
Israel,  I  select  the  following  as  the  concepts  which  the  reform  wing 
of  American  Israel  would  to-day  accept  without  dissent. 


*  cf.  p]J  p  -ttD  and  WVU  rODD  in  Beth  Hamidrash  of  Jellinek,  vol.  I.-III. ; 
also  Book  of  Enoch  and  iv.  Ezra ;  Menasseh  ben  Israel's  D"n  HDCO ;  Hebrew 
Visions  of  Hell  and  Paradise,  by  Dr.  Gaster,  in  "  Transactions  of  Royal 
Asiatic  Soc,  1893,  p.  571 ;  Zunz's  GoU.  Vort.,  2  ed.,  p.  149,  note  3. 

tBer.  34  b.   ?y  nan  tfr\yh  i>n«  mpon  rno^  *bx  iK3»o  *6  fro  mron  fa 

Tr6l?  D^N  ?in*n  v6  cf.  Maim.    H.  Teshuba,  chap.  viii.  §  7. 
tSanhedrin  90  b  and  91  a ;  Rabed  to  H.  Tesh.  viii.  $  2. 
$Ber.  17  a. 

II Maim.  H.  Teshuba,  chap.  viii.  "  The  belief  in  bodily  resurrection  has 
no  religious  foundation,  and  the  doctrine  of  immortality  refers  to  the  after- 
existence  of  the  soul  only." —  Declaration  of  Principles  at  the  Pittsburg 
Conference,  Art.  VI. 

"We  reject,  as  ideas  not  rooted  in  Judaism,  the  beliefs  both  in  bodily 
resurrection  and  in  Gehenna  and  Eden  (hell  and  paradise)  as  abodes  for 
everlasting  punishment  and  reward.— Declaration  of  Principles  of  Pittsburg 
Conference,  Art.  VII. 
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1.  Death  belongs  to  the  nature  of  man  and  did  not  come  into  the 
world  as  the  punishment  of  sin  or  the  curse  of  disobedience.* 
"  Dust  art  thou  and  to  dust  shall  thou  return."  f  Fits  in  with  God's 
original  plan  of  the  creation  of  man.  It  is  the  price  of  human  life.  J 

44 Who  is  the  man  that  shall  live  on  and  not  see  death  or  win  es- 
cape for  his  soul  from  the  hand  of  Sheol.''|| 

It  is  the  law  of  human  existence,  as  Ben  Sira  said,  "  all  flesh 
groweth  old  as  a  garment,"  for  the  covenant  from  the  beginning  is 
"Thou  shalt  surely  die."§ 

2.  Death  is  not  an  evil.**  Death  is  a  *|tfta  God's  angel,  messenger. 
There  is  no  Satan  in  all  the  universe,  no  independent  malevolent 
will  thwarting  the  purpose  of  the  Almighty,  because  law  is  every- 
where. Death  belong**  to  the  Providence  of  God  as  much  as  life 
does.  He  who  created  light  and  darkness  ft  and  breathed  into  man 
the  breath  of  life,  JJ  also  causeth  death  and  bringeth  down  to  the 
grave.§§  God  being  everywhere,  the  dead  are  in  His  safe-keeping, 
even  as  are  the  living. ||||  God  being  all-just  and  all-wise  who  can 
say  unto  Him  what  doest  Thou  ?***  Believing  in  God  we  must  also 
believe  that  He  would  not  and  could  not  appoint  every  one  of  His 
children  anything  that  in  its  very  nature  was  evil.fft  Death,  too,  is 
very  good.JtJ 


•v.  Tanchuma  to  3^1  §4  —  K13  pe>*Ofl  DVO  D^yn  nK  n'3'pn  K13BO 
mon  "|K^D  "The  angel  of  death  was  created  on  the  first  day."— That  death 
is  not  the  result  of  Adam's  sin— v.  Mid.  Deb.  p.  19  §18,  Mid.  Tanchuma  to 
npn  §16. 

tGen.  Ill,  19  cf.  Ps.  90,  3 ;  104,  30. 

t  mcb  Dn^%n— Aboth  iv.  22. 

IIPs.  89.49,  v.  also  Ps.  49.8,  49.11,  Koh.  3.19,  Sir.  17.1. 
§14.17  cf.  Ps.  102.27. 

**Ber.  r.  ix.  10— rnon  i«fa  m  tko  3io  run 

tt  Isaiah  45,  7. 

ttGen.  2,  7. 

§§  I.  Sam.  2, 6 ;  Deut.  32,  39. 

Illl  Ps.  139,  7,  8 ;'  Prov.  15, 11 ;  Job.  26, 6 ;  38, 17. 

••♦faon  no  b  no*r  *o  fas  fa3  D*on  iron 

tttBer.  60&-T3U  3o!>  ICOm  T3JH  fa 
mBer.  R.  9, 5.— niO  310  TOl  IKD  310  WH 
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3.  Death  is  not  the  end  of  man.  Not  that  the  grave  will  open  and 
the  wasted  bodies  resurrect  and  come  together  from  the  four  ends 
of  the  earth  to  welcome  the  Messiah ;  but  somewhere  and  somehow 
the  spirit  lives  on,  after  the  divine  messenger  Death  has  touched 
the  heart  with  his  chilling  hand.  Wisely  the  nature  of  this  future 
life  is  not  revealed  to  us.  The  immortality  that  is  definitely  de- 
scribed and  outlined  can  touch  life  with  its  divinest  awe  and  pro- 
foundest  peace  as  little  as  the  God  that  is  wholly  understood  can  be 
the  God  of  the  devoutest  soul.*  Human  intelligence  cannot  com- 
prehend a  state  of  existence  purely  spiritual,  and  human  words  can- 
not define  the  nature  of  spiritual  reward  or  punishment.  It  must 
suffice  ub  to  know  that  when  this  life  ends  another  begins,  f 

The  one  is  the  continuation,  the  prolongation  of  the  other.  Not  a 
link  is  broken  in  the  chains  of  existence  when  death  woos  and  wins 
his  bride.  The  soul  lives  on  and  the  spiritual  equipment  with  which 
we  end  here  we  begin  there.  "  This  life  is  the  vestibule  to  the 
next."J  We  are  the  architects  of  our  own  future.  As  we  sow  we 
will  reap.  "Every  man  gets  the  mansion  hereafter  that  he  merit8."| 

The  righteous,  all,  will  therefore  inherit  eternal  bliss  whatever 
their  creed  or  nationality. §  It  all  depends  upon  our  own  ethical 
merits,  efforts  and  exertions.  What  we  will  not  do  for  ourselves, 
others  cannot  do  for  us  by  prayer,  ritual,  miracle,  charity  or  vicar- 
ious sacrifice  of  any  kind. 

In  Jewish  ethics  the  center  of  gravity  is  therefore  not  to  be  di- 
verted to  the  other  world.  This  life  is  not  to  be  shunned  and  our 
obligations  here  are  none  of  them  to  be  slighted  because  there  is  a 
hereafter.  On  the  contrary,  without  any  regard  to  future  reward  or 
punishment**  is  it  our  duty  to  make  this  life  perfect  and  this  world 


•Ber.  7a— D^B  TnD^pk  J13T  VJB  HPO  "WID^  "13e>3 
tDJ33  K3H  D^ym  K*V  HTH  .D^yn     (Jer.  Jeb.  p.  15.) 
JAboth  IV.  16. 

llSab.  152  a  —  "sb  ino  "6  pnu  pn*i  pnv  be>  note  ychw  m  hx  T^n 

VH33  cf.  John  14,  2.  "In  my  Fathers  house  are  many  mansions." 

$Tosephta  Sanh.  §13.  Codified  by  Maim.Hilch.  Tesh.  3, 5 :  D^npn  niDW  n%DH 
N3n  D^J^  p^n  DH^  E*  v.  also  Hilch.  Eduth  11,  9  and  Hilch  Melachim  8, 1L 

••Aboth  I,  3 ;  Maim.  H.  Teshuba  ch.  x. 
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perfect;  and  we  are  not  true  to  our  destiny  if  we  flee  the  world  and 
seek  seclusion  in  deserts,  caves  or  monasteries,  if  we  mortify  the 
flesh  and  render  our  lives  useless,  if  we  lack  aggressiveness  and  re- 
sist not  evil,  if  because  there  is  another  world  we  are  unwilling  to 
use  legitimately  this  wordly  means  to  advance  the  cause  of  justice, 
peace  and  love,  to  realize  the  Kingdom  of  God  (CD&  JTDta)  on  earth. 
4.  The  body  is  worthy  of  respect  and  reverence.  Though  it  be  but 
dust  of  the  earth,  we  do  not  consider  it  "despicable  matter,"  "the 
prison  of  the  soul"  as  Philo  thinks ;  that  which  "weigheth  down  the 
soul  and  burdeneth  the  spirit,  a  fetter  from  which  the  soul  is  eager 
to  escape"  as  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  expresses  it.  (9.15,  6.20) — 
Nor  do  we  now  consider  the  corpse  ritually  unclean, — nKDItt  being 
a  device  employed  to  counteract  what  was  especially  sacred  in  heath- 
enism.* Neither  do  we  think  it  sinful  for  the  descendants  of  Aaron 
to  approach  the  dead  or  the  home  of  the  dead,f  however  wise  that 
precaution  may  have  been  at  a  time  when  ancestor — worship  pre- 
vailed. We  rather  look  upon  the  body  as  an  ttmpn  |V)K  "  a  sacred 
shrine,^  because  the  dwelling-place  of  the  godlike  spirit ;§  some- 
thing worthy  of  tender  and  temperate  care  during  life  because  the 
temporary  abode  of  the  pure  spirit  which  God  breathed  into  it,|| 
something  worthy  of  due  reverence  and  respect  after  death  because 
of  its  former  intimate  association  with  the  soul  and  its  activities.** 


*  v.  Robertson  Smith's  Religion  of  the  Semites,  pp.  140  and  427 ;  Schwal- 
ly's  Das  Leben  nach  dem  Tode,  p.  85. 

t"  Every  distinction  between  Aaronides  and  non-Aaronides,  as  far  as  re- 
ligious rites  and  duties  are  concerned,  is  inadmiBsable,  both  in  divine  service 
and  in  life/* — Declaration  of  Principles  of  Philadelphia  Conference,  Art. 
IV.,  and  of  Pittsburg  Conference,  Art.  IV. 

iKeth.  104  a.  cf.  1  Cor.  iii.  16:  "Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of 
God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you?  "  Dr.  Mielziner  informed 
me  that  Joseph  ben  Chayim  Zarphati  (sixteenth  century),  in  his  t)DV  T  ")DD 

says,  nrae6  pe>o  man. 

§cf.  Ber.  10  a. 

HBer.  60  b.    mint)  '3  JUW  TOW  Tlbx 

♦♦Therefore  did  the  Jews  consider  it  a  sacred  duty  lovingly  and  respect- 
fully to  bury  the  dead  (Gen.  25,  9;  35,  29;  50,  13;  I  Mac.  2,  70;  Tobit  1,  20; 
2, 7;  14, 16).    While  the  Persians  loathed  the  corpse  because  "  unclean"  it 
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Now,  if  those  are  our  modern  conceptions  of  life  and  death, 
those  are  the  principles  we  ought  to  translate  into  our  funeral  rites 
and  ritual.  But  ere  we  consider  these,  let  me  further  premise  that 
these  rights  and  this  ritual  should  be  for  the  sake  of  the  living,  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  dead. 

In  ancient  Egypt,  e.  g.y  the  corpses  were  embalmed ;  the  tombs 
were  made  indestructible ;  relatives  placed  food  and  drink  in  the 
tomb  chapels ;  portrait  statues  of  the  deceased  were  placed  in  the 
tomb  to  represent  the  body  should  the  mummy  be  destroyed ;  a 
magical  equipment  was  placed  there  to  supply  all  the  necessities  of 
the  deceased  after  the  relatives  and  immediate  descendants  were 
themselves  dead  ;  the  priests  recited  magical  formulae ;  the  Book  of 
the   Dead  was  deposited  in  the  coffin — all  for  the  benefit  of  the 
dead  *    Israel,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  have  regard  for  the  living  in 
his  funeral  rites.     He  was  to  bring  no  food  to  the  dead  UV\Q  NT2Tf 
He  was  not  to  make  incisions  into  the  flesh,  and  shave  his  head  to 
give  of  his  blood  and  hair  to  the  dead. J     He  was  not  to  embalm 
the  corpse,  but  bury  it,  and  let  it  crumble  to  dust.    The  priest  was 
to  recite  no  magical  formulae  over  the  body,  it  was  taboo;  and  he 
might  not  even .  approach  it  or  the  place  where  it  was  interred  § 
They  who  "sat  on  graves" ||  provoked  God's  anger,  and  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  those  who  "  consult  the  dead  or  familiar  spirits  " 
was  an  abomination  to  him.**  What  was  done  for  the  dead  on  the 
principles  of  "respect"  (^DBH  tT.p'1  ,DT10  TDD)   was  certainly 
done  for  the  ethical  benefit  of  the  living;     and  performing  the 

would  defile  sacred  earth  and  fire,  and  while  they  consequently  exposed  the 
body  on  high  towers  to  the  ravage  of  the  fowls  of  heaven  (v.  Sonntag'*  Tod- 
tenbcstattung,  p.  10),  the  JewB  in  striking  contrast  deemed  it  a  curse  and  a 
disgrace  to  leave  the  body  unburied  tOVD  D1CD  m\2p  (Panh.466-v.Deut. 
28  26 ;  21,  23 ;  Jer.  16,  4 ;  22, 19. 

*v.  Geschichte  de$  Alterthums,  by  Eduard  Meyer,  p.  74,  etc. 

tDeut.  26,  14. 

iDeut.  14, 1.    cf.  Robert  Smith's  Religion  of  the  Semites,  pp.  325,  etc. ; 
Jevon's  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion,  pp.  193,  etc. 

$Lev.  ch.  21. 

Illsai.  65,  4.    Dnnpl  DWM 

••Deut.  18, 11.    cf .  Lev.  19,  31 ;  20,  6,  27 ;  Isai.  8, 19. 
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offices  required  by  the  dead  was  ion  fll^DJ  an  act  of  benevolence* 
by  and  for  the  survivors. 

The  earliest  funeral  ritual  we  possess  was  not  prayer  to  or  for 
the  dead,  but  an  expression  on  the  part  of  the  living  of  pious  sub- 
mission to  the  divine  will,  their  devout  acknowledgment  of  God's 
justice,  f  And  the  Kaddiah,  too,  originally  contained  no  reference 
whatsoever  to  death  or  to  the  dead.  It  was  an  Aramaic  prayer, 
composed  after  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple,  to  express 
confidence  in  the  dominion  of  God  and  the  establishment  of  His 
kingdom  of  righteousness,  and  was  recited  after  finishing  a  religious 
lesson,  or  at  the  conclusion  of  different  portions  of  the  public  ser- 
vice.J  When  later  it  came  to  be  used  as  the  orphan's  prayer,  all  it 
still  expressed  was  joyful  trust  in  God  and  his  providence ;  and  even 
the  sentence  interpolated  into  the  KrfTPinfcn  tt^Hp  recited  at  funerals 
("  may  God  be  magnified  in  the  world  which  he  will  renew  to  revive 
the  dead  and  bring  them  to  eternal  life  ")  refers  to  death  and  immor- 
tality only  in  the  most  general  way.§  Likewise  was  the  main 
JTlDtW  "  the  memorial  service,"  which  was  originated  in  the  Occi- 
dent during  the  period  of  the  Gaonim,  and  fostered  in  Germany 
during  the  Crusades,  and  which  was  recited  only  on  the  Day  of 
Atqnement  and  the  three  rabbinical  holidays  (the  last  days  of  Pass- 
over, Pentecost  and  Tabernacles),  a  remembering  of  the  dead  more 
for  the  sake  of  the  living  than  for  the  sake  of  the  dead.||  Dfil3T31 
1W»  ranpm  J?ttS  npmn  UJWI    The  influence  of  Catholicism  has 

•Sue.  496.    Preparing  the  dead  for  burial  was  one  of  the  functions  of  the 

anon  ni^oa  nnan 

tBer.  58  b.— W  pa  D3DK  t|DK1  •  •  •  •  P3  EMW  W  IP*  T^ 
Jv.  Zunz's  Qott.  Vort.  2d  ed.,  p.  385,  note  6. 

$v.  Hamburger's  Real  Encyclopaedic  II.,  art.  Kaddish. 

The  Sephardic  ritual  inserted  a  prayer  for  the  dead  '\X\  *rpH*i>jn  i>Kie*  bv 
("  unto  Israel,  unto  the  righteous,  and  unto  all  who  have  departed  this  life 
by  the  will  of  God  may  there  be  great  peace  and  a  goodly  portion  in  the 
eternal  life,  and  may  they  receive  grace  and  mercy  from  the  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth  ")•  This  was  doubtless  due  to  the  influence  of  Spanish 
Catholicism  ;  and  yet  it  is  still  far  removed  from  the  Catholic  idea  of  inter- 
cession for  the  dead  through  saints,  prayer,  vicarious  charity  and  self-denial 
as  expressed  in  the  Mass  for  the  Dead. 

II v.  Hamburger  II.  art.  Seelenfeier  and  Revue  des  E'tudes  Juives,  vol.  xxix. 
pp.  42-60.    "  La  Commemoration  des  Ames  dans  le  Judaism,  by  Israel  Levi. 
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doubtless  colored  these  prayers,  but  in  the  solemn  memorial  ser- 
vices of  all  our  modern  prayer-books  the  underlying  idea  is  again 
hope,  comfort,  inspiration  for  the  mourners.  Men  must  earn 
their  own  way  into  heaven. 

Accordingly,  in  our  present  funeral  and  mourning  rites,  our  prime 
consideration  should  be  the  living.  In  the  cleansing  and  clothing 
of  the  corpse,  in  the  style  of  the  coffin,  in  the  funeral  service  and 
sermon,  in  the  disposition  of  the  body,  in  the  mourning  customs, 
the  dead  must  serve  the  living,  not  the  living  the  dead. 

It  can  not  be  expected  of  me  to  lay  down  special  rules  in  the 
casuistic  styl^  of  the  HJTT  miV  The  details  must  differ  in  our  day 
according  to  the  local  conditions  and  customs  of  our  different  com. 
munities,  just  as  in  former  days  they  differed  in  various  countries 
and  communities.*  I  will  only  suggest  the  following  five  princi- 
ples that  should  govern  our  procedure,  and  in  making  these  sug- 
gestions, I  feel  sure  that  I  stand  on  real  Jewish  ground,  and  voice 
the  truest  Jewish  sentiment  of  all  ages. 

(a)  Personal  Service. — In  former  days,  to  use  the  words  of  an- 
other,! all  the  offices  required  by  the  dead  were  performed  by  loving 


Intimations  here  and  there  show  how  hard  it  was  for  the  Jew  to  steer 
clear  of  the  heathen  and  Catholic  idea  of  intercession  for  the  dead ;  e.  g 
II.  Mace.  xii.  v.  38-46;  Sifre  Deut.  21,  9;  the  story  of  R.  Akiba  searching  for 
the  son  of  the  man  whose  spirit  roamed  about  restlessly  until  his  son  was 
found  to  recite  the  Kaddish. 

In  Mohammedan  countries  the  Gaonim,  Sherira,  Nissim  and  Hai  pro- 
tested  vigorously  against  the  introduction  of  the  custom  of  reciting  prayers 
and  giving  alms  for  the  dead,  but  in  Christian  countries  it  worked  itself  in 
without  resistance,  especially  during  and  after  the  Crusades. 

Sherira  said  that  all  the  pious  of  the  world  might  pray  ever  so  well,  and 
perform  the  most  commendable  deeds  of  charity,  and  yet  it  would  not  make 
the  guilty  innocent. 

Abraham,  bar  Hiyya,  of  the  eleventh  century,  said :  "  He  who  thinks 
that  the  prayers  of  his  children  and  his  friends  will  avail  him  hereafter,  de. 
ceives  himself  according  to  the  opinion  of  men  of  understanding;  for 
the  Thora  and  the  Rabbis  speak  only  of  the  influence  a  man's  virtues  or  in- 
iquities  exert  upon  his  descendants,  while  the  Thora  never  says  that  the 
work  of  a  living  man  can  be  of  use  to  a  dead  man  excepting  it  be  the  resti- 
tution of  a  theft/'  loc.  cit.  p.  54. 

•v.  M.  K.  236;  8ab.  153a;  Yore  Deah,  $340. 

t"  How  Shall  We  Bury  Our  Dead?  "  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Hirsch,  p.  9. 
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hands,  not  by  hired  help.  The  body  was  washed  and  dressed,  the 
shroud  prepared,  the  coffin  fashioned,  the  bier  borne,  the  grave  dug 
and  closed  by  friends  of  the  departed.* 

As  far  as  possible  and  feasible  and  conformable  with  our  modern 
feelings,  this  custom  should  be  re-instituted  among  us,  and  our  men 
and  women  again  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  .TDn  m^DJ  a  deed  of 
love  for  them,  and  the  highest,  as  it  is  the  last  honor  they  Gan  show 
the  dead,  if  with  their  own  hands  they  weave  the  chaplets  of  friend- 
ship and  love  over  the  coffin  and  the  grave.f 

(b)  Simplicity  and  Equality. — The  plain  linen  shroud,  the  cheap 
box  coffin,  came  in  vogue  in  Israel  out  of  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
the  poor,J  and  as  a  re-action  against  the  costly  funerals  which  so 


♦Societies  for  the  care  and  interment  of  the  dead  have  been  traced  back 
to  the  Second  Commonwealth,  v.  Semachoth,  ch.  12.  Geiger's  Urschrift, 
p.  123.    M.  K.  276.    cf.  Abraham's  Jewish  Life  in  M.  A.,  p.  333. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Empire,  the  Jews  in  Rome  had  collegia  funcraticia* 
societies  to  give  loving  attention  to  the  dying  and  the  dead  (v.  Schuerer's 
Die  Gemeindeverfassung  der  Juden  im  Rome  in  der  Kaiserzeit,  p.  10).  On  Jew- 
ish tombstones  have  been  found  the  inscriptions,  Pater  Synagogx  and  Mater 
Synagogie,  officials  whose  duties,  amongst  others,was  to  supervise  the  caring 
for  the  dead.  (v.  Berliner's  Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Rome,  I  p.  69;  cf. 
Keth.  86. 

t"  May  be  it  is  not  feasible  to  do  this  for  many  of  the  primary  prepara- 
tions. But  I  am  sure,  the  grave  should  be  covered  by  the  friends  assembled 
and  not  by  the  paid  attendants  of  the  cemetery  company.  Some  of  us  hesi- 
tate to  strew  the  earth  on  the  lowered  coffin  because  they  are  afraid  of  being 
charged  with  orthodoxy.  To  them  let  me  say  that  the  ShuVhan  Arukh,  the 
old  religious  code,  does  not  enjoin  this  act.  It  is  neither  orthodoxy  nor  lib- 
eral. Or  is  this  practice  neglected  because  it  smacks  of  sentimentality?  I, 
for  my  part,  detect  no  greater  sentimentality  in  this  than  can  be  imputed  to 
the  sense  of  propriety  that  shuns  to  have  strangers  carry  the  coffin  to  the 
hearse,  but  assigns  this  duty  to  the  pallbearers.  But  I  can  glean  from  it 
a  truly  poetic  meaning.  I  learn  from  the  symbol  the  sweet  suggestion  that 
love  covers,  as  it  were,  the  couch  whereon  the  dear  ones  are  to  sleep  for 
aye." — Dr.  Ilirsch,  loc.  cit. 

*M.  K.  27a.  D^:jJ  bv  pU3  ^QD  "  It  is  a  custom  in  Israel  to  clothe  the 
dead  in  cheap  white  shrouds,  sewn  with  flax  thread  in  order  not  to  put  the 
poor  to  blush.  It  is  forbidden  to  be  buried  in  shrouds  of  silk  or  in  gold  em- 
broidered garments.  This  extravagance  is  not  even  permitted  for  a  prince 
in  Israel,  because  it  is  haughty,  immoral  and  an  aping  of  other  nations." — 
Maim.  H.  Ebel,  ch.  iv.  1  and  2 ;  v.  also  Yore  Deah,  $352. 
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frequently  proved  a  hardship  and  burden  to  the  people.*  This  ex- 
treme simplicity,  in  turn,  may  be  repulsive  to  our  aesthetic  feelings- 
And  yet  in  view  of  the  needless  expensiveness,  the  indecent  display1 
the  bootless  waste  at  our  modern  funerals,  it  is  both  timely  and 
necessary,  from  economic,  aesthetic  and  ethical  reasons,  to  protest 
most  emphatically  against  the  wicked  expenditure  of  money,  the 
vulgar  sham  and  parade  practiced,  when  with  expensive  hardwood 
or  metallic  coffins  adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  we  interfere  with 
nature's  law  of  decomposition,  create  invidious  distinctions  between 
rich  and  poor,  burden  with  debt  those  not  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  demands  of  fashion,  and  waste  for  mere  show  the  money  which, 
according  to  the  old  Jewish  customs,  was  bestowed  commendably 
upon  the  poor. 

Already  in  talmudic  times  it  was  customary  to  deck  the  coffin 
with  myrtle-wreaths,  emblems  and  garlands  of  flowers  and  fruits,t 
but  when  we  contemplate  the  extravagance  now  practiced  in  the 
excess  of  floral  decorations  at  our  city  funerals;  the  bad  taste 
shown  in  the  selection  for  Jewish  homes  of  u  gates  ajar,"  "  cross 


*"  At  one  time  the  funeral  was  more  burdensome  to  the  relatives  than 
was  the  dying,  and  it  happened  that  relatives  would  abandon  their  dead  on 
account  of  the  expense  that  burial  would  entail,  until  Rabban  Gamaliel  II. 
(first  century)  expressed  the  wish  that  he  be  buried  in  linen  garments 
(despite  his  wealth  and  distinguished  position  as  Nassi).  After  this  exam- 
ple it  became  customary  in  Israel  to  wear  a  linen  shroud,  and  R.  Papa 
(fourth  century)  says  that  in  his  time  the  custom  was  general  to  expend  no 
more  than  a  zuz  (a  very  trifling  sum)  for  the  shroud."    M.  K.  276. 

From  Josephus  we  can  glean  some  idea  of  the  extravagance  practiced. 
Hyrcanus  pillaged  from  the  sepulchre  of  King  David  three  thousand  tal- 
ents (ant.  xiii.  8,  4),  and  Herod  took  "  furniture  of  gold  and  precious  goods 
that  were  laid  up  there ''  (ant.  xvi.  7,  1).  Herod  "  took  care  that  the  funeral 
of  Aristobulus  should  be  very  magnificent  by  making  great  preparations  of 
a  sepulchre  to  lay  his  body  in,  and  providing  a  great  quantity  of  spices  and 
burying  many  ornaments  together  with  him"  (ant.  xv.  3,  4).  At  Herod's 
funeral  "  the  body  was  carried  upon  a  golden  bier,  embroidered  with  very 
precious  stones  of  great  variety,  and  it  was  covered  over  with  purple,  as 
well  as  the  body  itself ;  he  had  also  a  diadem  upon  his  head,  and  above  it  a 

■ 

crown  of  gold,  and  held  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand.  Five  hundred  of  his 
domestics  carried  spices."  (ant.  xvii.  8,  3.)  cf.  Ber.  53a,  and  Perles  I*eichen- 
feierlichkeiten,  pp.  12,  20. 

tv.  Perleg  Leichsnfeierlichkeiten,  pp.  15  and  16. 
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and  anchor,"  doves  and  lambs ;  the  manner  in  which  that  which 
should  be  a  tender,  thoughtful  act  of  love  on  the  part  of  the  nearest 
and  dearest  friends,  has  degenerated  into  such  a  cold,  social  for- 
mality that  people  oftentimes  feel  constrained  to  insert  with  the 
death  notice,  "please  omit  flowers,"  the  time  has  again  come  for  a 
vigorous  protest  in  behalf  of  simplicity  and  common  sense.* 

The  customs  of  large  funeral  corteges,  so  often  a  heavy  tax  on 
those  who  can  ill  afford  this  extra  burden  of  expense,  ought  also 
to  be  discouraged :  and  at  least  in  our  large  cities,  where  cemeteries 
are  usually  far  distant,  the  rule  be  suggested  that  the  services  be 
practically  concluded  at  the  house,  and  only  such  persons  accom- 
pany the  remains  to  the  grave  as  may  be  personally  requested  to 
do  so. 

And  who  can  walk  through  our  cemeteries,  and  take  notice  of  the 
extravagance  displayed  now-a-days  in  the  erection  of  monuments 
but  will  deplore  this  futile  way  of  staying  the  waves  of  oblivion, 
this  maintaining  of  social  distinction  long  after  death,  this  prodigal 
waste  of  money.  In  one  cemetery  of  Chicago  over  two  millions  of 
dollars  are  invested  in  monuments.  Prof.  Shaler  says :  "  The  cost 
of  property  contained  in  the  cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn  is  proba- 
bly as  great  as  that  of  Harvard  College.  It  is  many  times  as  great 
as  that  involved  in  all  the  school-buildings  belonging  to  the  people 
who  bury  their  dead  in  that  cemetery.,,  I  presume  there  is  enough 
money  superfluously  spent  on  monuments  every  year  in  every  fair- 
sized  Jewish  community  of  this  country  to  maintain  a  professor- 
ship at  the  Hebrew  Union  College.  Is  it  not  our  duty,  then,  as 
teachers  to  urge  simplicity  in  this  direction  also,  and  again  and 
again  remind  our  people,  especially  those  who  lead  in  such  matters 
that  deeds,  not  stones,  are  the  best  and  most  enduring  monuments,  f 

(c)  Propriety. — No  arbitrary  rule  can  be  established  in  regard  to 
the  time  that  ought  to  elapse  between  death  and  the  funeral.  Much 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease  of  which  the  person  died, 


*In  1858  Leopold  Loew,  in  an  article,  Blumen  au/Graebern  (Nach.  Schriften 
III.)  pleads  warmly  for  the  permissibility  of  decorating  graves.  To-day  the 
strongest  word  is  needed  to  warn  against  excesses. 

tDJVtt?  Dn  Dflnzn  Jer.  Shek  ii.  7.  v.  Maim.  H.  Ebel  iv.  4.  Responses 
of  bar  Sheshet,  No.  421. 
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the  climate,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  sanitary  laws  of  the 
city.    Undue  haste  should,  of  course,  always  be  avoided.* 

In  recent  years  the  advisability  of  holding  funerals  from  the  syn- 
agog  rather  than  from  the  home  has  been  strenuously  advocated, 
because  the  synagog,  standing  for  religion,  is  the  place  where,  in 
the  solemn  presence  of  death,  religion  can  most  appropriately  speak 
its  consecrating  and  consoling  word ;  because  better  decorum  will 
be  observed  when  all  the  sympathizing  friends  can  be  comfortably 
accommodated,  and  without  fear  of  danger  from  overcrowding  can 
listen  to  the  officiating  minister's  words;  and  because  there  the 
Rabbi  can  better  express  the  sympathy  of  the  bereaved  congrega- 
tion, better  draw  a  lesson  from  the  life  of  the  deceased,  and  more 
effectively  give  utterance  to  the  hopes  and  consolations  of  his  faith. 

These  are  all  very  good  reasons,  and  they  have  the  support  of 
many  precedents  in  the  past.f  The  prejudice  against  bringing  a 
corpse  into  the  synagog  on  the  ground  of  nWDID  "  uncleanness  "  does 
not  concern  us,  as  a  matter  of  course. J  And  yet  in  considering 
this  proposition,  we  must  not  leave  out  of  account  the  facts  that 
many  afflicted  mourners  shrink  from  a  public  ostentation  of  their 
grief,  and  that  the  privilege  might  be  abused  in  behalf  of  such  as 
are  unworthy  the  honor  of  a  public  funeral. 

It  would  appear  to  me  a  safe  rule  to  make  the  same  distinction 
now,  that  was  made  in  former  times  between  mourning  services  for 
the  private  man  who  lived  a  retired  life,  and  for  the  distinguished 
man  who  was  a  public  character  and  belonged  to  the  public.§ 

If  the  deceased  was  an  inconspicuous  member  of  society,  let  the 


♦This  reform  was  warmly  advocated  by  Moses  Mendelssohn  and  the 
Measfim  against  the  protests  of  the  hyper-orthodox  Emden  and  Ezechiel 
Landau,  v.  Graetz  xi..  pp.  31  and  164 ;  Zeitschrift  fuer  die  Geschichte  der 
Juden  in  Deutschland,  iii.,  pp.  211,  etc. 

tMeg.  286.  D^n  ta  nBDH  JM  p^BDDI  Wherever  a  large  house  is  re- 
quired to  accommodate  the  mourners  (Kashi),  the  synagog  may  be  used  for 
the  funeral.  This  applies  especially  to  the  funeral  of  great  scholars  and 
teachers  (Maim.  H.  Tefila  xi.  7;  YoreDea,  $344, 19),  and  of  prominent  men 
in  the  community.    (Orach  Chayim,  §151, 1.) 

Jin  this  respect  the  synagog  was  not  treated  like  the  temple  in  Jerusalem. 
The  corpses  of  friendless  strangers  might  be  kept  in  the  synagog  until  the 
interment.    (Meg.  286.) 

♦TFT  h&  nDDH  and  D^l  b&  nDDH  Meg.  286. 
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sacred  privacy  of  life  not  be  disturbed  in  death ;  let  there  be  a  quiet 
tender  memorial  at  home,  and  let  the  services  consist  of  appropri- 
ate scriptural  readings,  a  breathing  of  sympathy  and  aspiration,  a 
word  of  commemoration  for  the  dead  and  of  companionship  with 
the  living. 

If  he  was  a  public  character,  one  who  in  his  life  made  himself  a 
part  of  the  community,  let  him  serve  once  more,  and  let  the  memo- 
rial service  be  held  in  the  temple  of  his  choice,  where  his  friends 
and  co-believers  were  wont  to  congregate,  and  let  public  voice  there 
be  given  to  the  most  prominent  lessons  his  life  teaches,  and  to  the 
principles  and  virtues  that  had  been  dearest  to  him. 

This  leads  me  to  a  consideration  of  the  funeral  sermon.  If  a 
funeral  sermon  must  be  preached— and  I  believe  it  is  wise  that  fol- 
lowing a  very  old  Jewish  precedent,*  a  free  word  be  spoken  at  the 
time  when  the  mysterious  visitant,  Death,  has  brought  sorrow  into 
a  home—here  more  than  elsewhere  propriety  should  rule  both  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  remarket  and  the  length  of  time  consumed  in 
making  them.  Ordinarily  a  funeral  sermon  lasting  more  than  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes  is  an  ffM  HDJJJ  a  torture  and  a  cruelty. 
And,  furthermore,  the  spoken  word  should  not  be  prostituted  into 
fulsome  praise  of  the  living  or  the  dead,  nor  should  it  aim  at 
opening  anew  the  fountain  of  tears  and  be  the  cause  for  those  sud- 
den outbursts  of  grief  that  remind  us  of  the  professional  wailers  of 
the  Orient.  It  should  rather  be  the  soft  word  that  will  minimize 
the  grief;  the  comforting  word  that  will  arouse  hope  and  encourage 
self-control ;  the  sympathetic  word  that  will  take  away  the  loneli- 
ness and  sadness  of  the  grave;  the  thoughtful  word  that  will  teach 
the  beneficence  of  death  whose  "  divine  wand  leads  the  generations 
forward  " ;  the  earnest  word  teaching  that  though  a  dear  one  lies 
silent  in  his  chamber,  the  responsibilities  and  relations  of  life  go 
on  just  the  same,  and  the  duty  of  the  survivors  is  to  take  up  with 
new  and  holy  fortitude  the  unfinished  tasks,  and  willingly  to  bend 
their  shoulders  to  the  added  burden ;  the  reminiscent  word  that 
will  make  the  story  of  service,  virtue  and  self-sacrifice  inspire  imi- 
tation and  radiate  sunlight  into  the  home  from  which  a  dear  one 
has  departed. 

*v.  Hamburger  II.,  art.  Leichenrede.    Zunz  Clott.  Vort.,  2  ed.  p.  347. 
f  v.  Maybaum's  Homiletik.  p.  88,  etc. 
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It  is  always  a  very  delicate  question  to  decide  what  to  do  and 
say  at  the  funeral  of  a  suicide,  and  in  view  of  the  alarming  increase 
of  suicidal  cases  in  our  day  among  Jews  as  well  as  non-Jews,  the 
question  ought  to  receive  a  candid  and  frank  treatment. 

In  Semachoth  (ch.  ii.  1)  it  says:  "No  forms  of  mourning  shall 
be  observed  for  him  who  deliberately  takes  his  own  life.  Rabbi 
Ismael  said :  *  We  should  exclaim,  woe  unto  him  who  has  fallen 
aside,  woe  unto  him  who  has  fallen  aside  !'  But  Rabbi  Akiba  ob- 
jected :  l  Say  nothing  at  all,  neither  bless  him  nor  curse  him.'  The 
rule  is  not  to  rend  the  garments,  bare  the  shoulders,  or  preach  a 
funeral  sermon  for  the  suicide;  but  the  friends  shall  as  usual 
arrange  themselves  in  two  rows  and  express  to  the  mourners  the 
customary  words  of  comfort,  because  this  is  for  the  honor  of  the 
living.  In  fact,  in  all  cases  of  suicide  this  shall  be  the  general  rule 
of  procedure :  Whatever  redounds  to  the  honor  of  the  living,  do ; 
whatever  is  not  done  out  of  consideration  for  the  living,  refrain 
from  doing."* 

In  the  spirit  of  Rabbi  Akiba,  who  regards  the  self-destroyer  with 
the  utmost  charity,  and  out  of  deference  to  the  dead  would  not 
have  the  slightest  reflection  cast  upon  him,  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  bury  the  suicide  by  himself  in  a  secluded  corner  of  the  ceme- 
tery,! nor  would  I  favor  that  an  uncharitable  or  unkind  word  be 
spoken  at  the  house  to  inflict  still  greater  grief  upon  the  unfortunate 
family.  A  tender  consideration  should  be  felt  for  the  soul-struggles 
and  unhealthy  nervous  condition  of  the  suicide;  and,  after  al?, 
Win  DV6tf^  MlPDn  judgment  belongs  to  God,  not  to  man. J  And 
yet  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  now  deliberately  take  their 
lives  with  their  own  hands,  because  they  are  too  cowardly  to  face 
the  adversities  of  life,  and  too  selfish  to  endure  suffering  and  bear 
the  burdens  of  existence,  too  proud  to  face  the  world,  stripped  of 
their  wealth  and  too  weak  to  begin  the  struggle  anew,  it  seems  to 
me  not  only  timely,  but  necessary,  a  moral  duty  in  the  very  pres- 
ence of  the  bier  to  speak  a  deliberate,  fearless,  earnest  word  about 
the  awful  sinfulness,  selfishness  and  cowardice  of  self-destruction. 

*v.  Also  Maimonides,  H.  Ebel  i.  11 ;  Yore  Deah,  §345. 

t"The  bodies  of  such  as  kill  themselves  should  be  exposed  till  the  sun  be 
set  without  burial."    (Josephus.  Wars  of  the  Jews,  iii.  8,  5.) 

$Deut.  1, 17;  32,  35;  Maim.  II.  Rozeach  ii.  1. 
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(d)  Rationality. — Many  volumes  will  not  suffice  to  record  all  the 
superstitions  and  superstitious  practices  to  which  the  mysterious- 
ness  of  death  and  the  hereafter  has  given  rise.  Accordingly  the 
Bible,  which  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  superstition,  puts  in  the  form 
of  rigid  prohibitory  laws,  many  of  the  superstitions  connected  with 
the  ordinary  funeral  rites  of  ancient  Oriental  nations.  In  fact,  the 
Bible  does  not  tell  us  what  we  shall  do  at  funerals ;  it  only  tells  us 
that  superstitions  irrational,  cruel  funeral  rites  are  abominations 
unworthy  of  a  chosen  people  (Deut.  xiv.  1,  2),  incompatible  with 
human  perfection  (Deut.  xviii.  11  and  12). 

In  the  same  spirit  must  we  combat  the  later  superstitions  that 
took  root  in  Israel,  whether  they  sprang  up  on  Jewish  soil  origi- 
nally, or  were  transplanted  from  the  customs  of  surrounding  na- 
tions and  religions,  t.  g.,  covering  the  mirror,*  removing  the  coffin 
with  the  feet  of  the  corpse  forward,f  spilling  out  water,  washing  the 
hands, J  throwing  a  lock  into  the  grave,  etc. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  we  must  be  consistent  with  ourselves,  and 
in  our  rites  and  ritual  not  continue  practices  and  sentiments  which 
were  born  from  a  belief  in  bodily  resurrection,^  or  which  reflect  the 
gloom  and  excesses  of  despair  rather  than  the  sunlight  and  mod- 
eration of  hope  and  resignation. || 

(e)  Self-Restraint. — In  case  of  a  death  in  the  family,  the  natural 
inclination  is  to  give  way  to  excessive  grief.  Primitive  nations 
simply  abandon  themselves  to  their  grief,  and  emotional  and  dem- 


*  v.  Das  Verkaengen  der  Spiegel  im  Sterbezimmer,  etc.,  by  Dr.  Adolph  Moses, 
Zeitgeist,  vol.  I.  p.  146. 

tSo  that  the  ghost  will  not  find  his  way  back.  v.  "  Primitive  Ghost  and 
His  Relations/'  by  James  G.  Frayer.    Pop.  Sc.  Monthly,  xxvii.  p.  672. 

{Barring  the  ghost  by  means  of  water.    Ibid.  pp.  675  and  680. 

§<?.  g.,  putting  things  into  the  coffin  to  be  used  or  admired  hereafter,  or 
throwing  grass  over  the  head  and  saying:  "He  will  rise  from  death  like 
grass  from  the  earth." 

II"  Why  should  the  last  memories  of  the  forms  of  our  dear  ones  be  so 
clouded  with  artificial  gloom,  with  the  grim  crape  at  the  door,  the  lowered 
curtain,  the  darkened  house?  Let  the  calm  be  illuminated  with  all  the 
sunlight  available.  .  .  Black  is  a  false  symbol.  Death  is  not  an  enemy,  but 
a  friend.  Its  symbol  should  be  light,  and  not  darkness;  it  should  suggest 
hope,  and  not  despair." — Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 
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onstrative  people,  like  Orientals,  exercise  barely  any  self-control  in 
the  presence  of  death.  Travelers  inform  us  they  show  the  same 
lack  of  self-restraint  to-day  they  did  thousands  of  years  ago. 
"Herodotus  tells  us  that  when  any  one  died  in  Egypt,  all  the 
females  of  his  family  covering  their  heads  and  faces  with  mud,  ran 
through  the  streets  with  their  bosoms  exposed,  striking  themselves 
and  uttering  loud  lamentations.  Twenty  centuries  before  Heredotus 
there  were  pictured  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  in  Egypt  representa- 
tions which  are  fresh  to-day  of  wailing  women  mourning  over  the 
dead,  their  heads  uncovered,  their  hair  disheveled,  their  bosoms 
bared,  flinging  their  arms  or  beating  their  breasts,  or  tearing  their 
hair,  or  throwing  mud  on  their  heads  in  demonstration  of  their  sor- 
row, while  the  wife  with  similar  expressions  of  grief  crouches  at  the 
feet  of  her  dead  husband. y* 

The  Bible  ordains  no  laws  of  mourning.  It  mentions  the  pre- 
vailing customs  of  emploj'ing  wailing  women,!  wearing  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  rending  garments,  sitting  on  the  ground,  etc.,  but  strives 
to  impose  self-restraint  and  to  prevent  wild  outbursts  of  rebellious 
lamentation.*  Upon  the  same  theory  the  rabbis  said  *"OT3  rcb~ 
bzK2  ^Cn  "in  mourning  customs  the  law  sides  with  him  who 
favors  leniency.§ 

It  seems  repugnant  to  a  sensitive  nature  to  prescribe  how  long 
and  in  what  manner  he  shall  mourn  for  his  beloved ;  but  the  object 
of  the  many  rabbinical  laws  was  only  to  imbue  piety,  to  teach  men 
to  show  the  proper  public  respect  to  the  dead  from  an  Oriental 
point  of  view,  to  instruct  them  to  restrain  the  selfishness  of  grief, 


•Trumbull's  "  Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life,"  pp.  140,  etc. 

tAn  Oriental  woman  may  indeed,  in  the  hour  of  her  bereavement,  send 
for  hired  wailers  to  sound  in  her  ears  the  cries  of  sorrow  that  are  in  keeping 
with  Iter  sad  feelings ;  but  Bhe  would  never  think  of  sending  at  such  a  time 
for  hired  milliners  and  dressmakers  to  arrange  attractive  articles  of  dress 
of  the  choicest  mourning-material  available,  and  in  the  most  tasteful  style 
of  the  current  mourning  garb.  She  may  put  too  high  a  value  on  the 
bottled  tears  of  sympathy  piven  to  her  by  her  mourning  friends,  but  she 
would  never  think  of  adorning  herself  with  jet  jewelry  as  a  token  of  her 
comfortless  sorrow."— Ibid.  p.  187. 

J  Lev.  19,  28 ;  21,  5 ;  Deut.  14,  1. 
$M.  K.  18a. 
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to  impart  a  holier  calm  in  the  presence  of  the  inevitable,  a  deeper 
trust  in  God,  a  more  willing  submission  to  His  will. 

In  this  spirit  should  we  mourn  for  our  dead.  We  must  not  allow 
our  grief  to  overlay  us ;  we  must  master  it  by  a  pious  resignation 
to  God's  decree.  It  is  as  much  a  virtue  to  exercise  self-control  at 
the  coffin  as  at  the  banquet  table.  Indeed,  it  is  by  this  self-restraint 
that  a  man  betrays  true  culture,  and  it  is  by  this  self-restraint  that 
Israel  is  to  show  his  superiority  to  the  nations.     (Deut.  xiv.  2.) 

Accordingly,  should  death  enter  a  home,  I  would  deem  it  emi- 
nently becoming  that  the  mourners  show  their  respect  for  the  dead 
by  ceasing  to  follow  their  daily  avocations  for  three  days,  if  possi- 
ble, and  by  remaining  at  home  during  this  period  if  it  will  not 
interfere  with  the  performance  of  important  public  duties.  It  is 
most  appropriate  to  hold  religious  services  at  the  house  during 
these  days,  and  to  read  selections  from  our  religious  literature ;  but 
in-as-much  as  we  have  practically  abolished  all  Orientalism  from  the 
synagog,  and  in  everyday  life  have  altogether  ceased  to  express  our 
feelings  after  the  pattern  of  Orientals,  it  is  out  of  all  reason  to 
retain  Oriental  modes  of  mourning  which  never  have  been  exclu- 
sively Jewish  and  to  sit  on  the  floor,  rend  the  garments,  remove  the 
covering  of  the  feet,  refrain  from  shaving,  etc.  We  can  therefore 
commend  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Breslau  Conference  in 
1846: 

1.  The  custom  of  tearing  a  rent  in  the  clothes,  letting  the  beard 
grow,  sitting  on  the  floor,  removing  the  leather  covering  of  the  feet? 

and  the  prohibition  to  wash,  bathe,  or  tender  greeting,  having  lost 

all  meaning  and  religious  validity  in  our  day,  and  being  repulsive 

to  our  religious  feelings,  should  be  abolished. 

2.  It  is  advisable  for  the  mourner  to  remain  at  home  three  days, 
not  seven,  counting  from  the  day  of  the  funeral,  provided  higher 
duties  and  health  permit. 

3.  It  is  further  advisable  that  the  mourner  close  his  business 
altogether  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  if  possible ;  but  while  he  re- 
mains at  home  the  two  subsequent  days,  others  may  attend  to  his 
affairs.* 


#v.  Proceedings  of  Breslau  Conference,  p.  314. 
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I  would  further  commend  that  out  of  respect  for  the  dead,  Kad~ 
dish  be  recited  at  the  synagog  twelve  months,  not  eleven.* 

(f)  The  Ritual. — The  ritual  should  be  brief,  comforting,  sugges- 
tive, rational. 

For  use  in  both  the  home  or  temple  and  the  cemetery,  I  commend 
with  some  modification  the  service  which  appeared  in  the  undevised 
edition  of  the  Union  Prayer-book,  and  I  would  suggest  that  it  be 
referred  for  revision  to  an  editorial  committee,  who  shall  submit 
this,  together  with  other,  appropriate  selections  from  Scriptures,  to 
the  next  Conference.  When  adopted,  this  and  the  marriage  and 
confirmation  agendas  submitted  to  previous  Conferences  might  be 
worked  into  a  Jewish  Minister's  Handbook. 

SERVICES  FOR  THE  HOUSE  OF  MOURNING. 

In  most  of  our  communities  it  is  customarv  to  hold  services  in 
the  house  of  mourning  three  evenings.  Volume  I.  of  the  Union 
Prayer-book  contains  a  service  for  such  occasions.  In  olden  times 
it  was  characteristically  customary  at  such  services  to  read  and 
expound  some  portion  of  Jewish  literature.  In  lieu  thereof,  I  have 
often  found  it  a  grateful  task  to  give  expression  at  such  times  to  a 
few  carefully  conceived  thoughts  on  such  themes  as  immortality, 
meaning  of  the  shortness  of  life,  the  goodness  and  justice  of  God, 
providence,  the  blessing  of  adversity,  etc.  I  throw  this  out  merely 
as  a  suggestion.  And  I  would  further  suggest  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  by  the  Conference  to  prepare  at  some  future  time  a 
booklet  which,  after  the  style  of  the  old  Q"n  1DD  shall  contain 
carefully  selected  and  carefully  translated  portions  of  Jewish  liter- 
ature, which  shall  serve  as  private  readings  for  those  who  have  been 
afflicted  and  yearn  for  a  hopeful  word,  and  which  shall  arm  against 
despair,  and  prepare  for  his  coming  those  who  will  one  day  have  to 
welcome  the  visit  of  that  divine  messenger  who  sooner  or  later  will 
enter  every  home.f    "  If  the  funeral  sermon  is  to  be  of  real  help- 


♦That  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  judged  twelve  months,  and  that  were 
Kaddish  said  a  whole  year,  the  presumption  would  be  that  the  deceased 
was  a  wicked  person,  is  a  superstition  which  we  should  discountenance. 

tThis  new  "  Book  of  Life "  must  avoid  all  superstition,  Kabbaluniy  etc, 
and  give  the  rational  explanation  of  Jewish  funeral  customs.  From  the 
wide  range  of  Jewish  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  so  much  valuable 
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fulness,  it  must  be  preached  long  before  the  crape  is  on  the  door.'1 
If  the  consolations  of  religion  are  to  serve  the  sorrowing,  they 
must  be  contemplated  long  before  the  grave  has  been  dug.  Only 
when  Vron  1  niX*1  DOT1  in  the  sunlight  of  their  joy  men  see 
and  feel  the  loving-kindness  of  God  "n  bvb  n^BH  '■Dp  ITW  rf^tal 
will  they  be  able  to  find  comfort  in  His  presence  when  the  gloom 
and  darkness  of  sorrow  encompass  them. 

In  Jewish  literature  it  has  since  the  days  of  the  prophets  been 
a  rhetorical  and  stylistic  rule  to  end  every  sad  theme  with  an  ex- 
pression of  hope  and  comfort.  And  so  I  conclude  this  funeral 
subject  with  a  sentiment  from  the  Book  of  Daniel,  which  cer- 
tainly  ought  to  be  a  comforting  contemplation  for  the  teacher 

■rjn  dVij^  mdtm  own  *pn?oi  jppnn  nrra  wir  D^wom  "  And 

they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament, 
and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever."    (xii.  3.) 


archeological,  religious  and  ethical  material  may  be  gathered  that  we  need 
not  hesitate  to  throw  away  much  of  the  rubbish  that  has  been  piled  up  in 
the  old  D"n  1BD  and  need  not  lay  bare  our  ignorance  and  poverty  by  bor- 
rowing from  non-Jewish  sources. 
As  a  tentative  table  of  contents,  I  would  suggest : 

1.  Selections  from  Bible,  Apocrypha,  Philo,  Josephus. 

2.  Selections  from  Talmud  and  Midrash. 

3.  Selections  from  mediaeval  philosophers. 

4.  Selections  from  testaments  and  ethical  writings. 

5.  Selections  from  Jewish  writings  in  all  modern  languages:  history 
biography,  philosophy,  liturgy,  etc. 

6.  Martyrologies. 

7.  Descriptions  of  old  cemeteries. 

8.  Explanation  of  funeral  and  mourning  customs. 

9.  Appropriate  inscriptions. 
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[appendix  e.] 

H  few  Kflort>0  Hbout  funeral  "Reforms* 


By  Leo.  M.  Franklin,  Omaha. 


To  the  Gentlemen  of  the  CCA.  R.  : 

Dear  Colleagues  : — It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  yield  to  cir- 
cumstances which  compel  me  this  year  to  forego  the  pleasure  of 
participating  in  your  deliberations,  the  more  so  that  I  have  been 
honored  by  your  worthy  executive  committee  with  an  invitation  to 
assist  in  the  discussion  of  the  paper  on  "  Funeral  Reforms."  At  the 
suggestion  of  my  friend  and  teacher,  Dr.  Mielziner,  I  beg  to  submit 
a  few  thoughts  that  have  occured  to  me  relative  to  this  most  im- 
portant matter,  though  I  doubt  not  that  the  gentleman  to  whom 
has  been  assigned  the  task  of  writing  the  principal  paper  on  this 
subject  will  be  led  by  his  larger  experience  to  treat  more  exhaus- 
tively of  the  very  abuses  that  occur  to  me  as  the  ones  that  should 
be  remedied. 

It  needs  no  more  than  a  surface  study  of  the  subject  to  convince 
us  of  two  things.  First,  that  the  abuses  which  is  essential  for  us  to 
correct  represent  largely  but  one  phase  of  that  eager  clamoring  for 
sham  and  show  which  has  invaded  every  part  of  our  most  sacred 
ceremonials,  funerals,  weddings  and  confirmations  alike ;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  the  reforms  to  be  encouraged  do  not  necessitate  the  intro- 
duction of  new  and  untried  measures,  but  rather  a  return  to  that 
beautiful  simplicity  which  in  former  years  characterized  the  Jewish 
funeral,  and  which  emphasized  in  death  what  was  too  frequently 
denied  in  life — the  absolute  equality  of  men.  Of  course,  I  am 
speaking  of  the  restoration  of  those  beautiful  essentials  of  the 
burial  rites,  and  not  of  those  multitudinous  forms  which  we  of  the 
reform  school  have  long  since  relegated  to  the  realms  of  the  obso- 
lete. 
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.  Perhaps  it  is  simply  the  result  of  unsettled  social  conditions ; 
perhaps  it  is  the  inevitable  curse  of  an  age  in  which  materialism 
is  rampant.  But  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  our 
day  there  seems  to  be  a  competitive  struggle  among  people  to  outdo 
one  another  in  making  every  occasion  in  life,  the  most  sacred  as 
well  as  the  most  frivolous,  an  excuse  for  display.  From  this  mad 
competition,  this  foolish  desire  to  excel,  even  the  rites  of  burial  have"1"' 
not  escaped.  Indeed,  the  conditions  are  not  altogether  unlike  those 
which,  according  to  history's  record,  prevailed  to  a  marked  degree 
previous  to  the  time  of  R.  Gamliel,  when  it  was  said  that  the  fear 
of  burial  expenses  was  worse  than  that  of  death  itself.  We  institute 
this  comparison  especially  because  it  was  this  great  teacher  who  is 
supposed  to  have  introduced  into  Judaism  the  custom  of  burying 
the  dead  in  the  simple  linen  shroud.  Seeing  the  hardship  entailed 
upon  the  poor  by  the  large  expense  of  the  fancy  burial  clothes  then 
in  vogue,  he  ordered  that  persons  should  be  buried  only  in  linen, 
and  to  emphasize  the  teaching  provided  in  his  will  that  he  himself 
should  be  interred  with  the  utmost  simplicity.  From  this  time  the 
custom  became  general  among  the  Jews.  His  grandson,  R.  Juda  I, 
carried  the  spirit  of  this  provision  even  further  by  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  garments,  and  later  it  became  customary  to  inter  the  dead  in 
one  garment,  the  cost  of  which  did  not  exceed  one  suz.  (Moed 
Koton  27  b.) 

While  not  in  any  sense  advocating  a  return  to  such  absolute 
limitation  in  the  details  of  burial,  I  can  not  but  believe  that  it 
would  be  of  inestimable  benefit  could  the  rabbis  of  to-day  rise  in 
the  spirit  of  R.  Gamliel,  and  by  word  and  work  bring  about  a  restor- 
ation of  that  beautiful  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  burial  which 
prevailed  so  long  among  the  Jews,  and  which  made  death  a  mighty 
teacher  to  the  living.  It  was  a  beautiful  embodiment  of  the  words 
proclaiming  the  vanity  of  earthly  things,  $b  fen  np*  imca  tib  *3 
:TTD3  VinN  TV  "  that  in  his  death  man  takes  nothing  along ;  his 
honor  goes  not  with  him  to  the  grave." 

I  trust  that  I  am  not  intruding  upon  the  ground  which  rightly 
belongs  to  my  worthy  colleague  if  I  here  note  a  few  of  the  reforms 
which  suggest  themselves  to  me  as  being  worthy  of  our  whole- 
hearted encouragement.  Theae  concern  themselves  with  the  funeral 
proper  and  the  mourning  rites.  Of  the  former  I  need  say  but  little. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  to  my  mind  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
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funeral  should  be  arranged  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  and  should, 
so  far  as  possible,  be  uniform  in  all  cases.     Of  course,  respect  for 
the  feelings  of  the  living  must  not  be  neglected  in  these  matters. 
Death  must  not  be  made  any  more  gruesome  than  it  naturally  is, 
but  I  fail  to  see  wherein  a  costly  shroud,  a  gorgeous  casket  and  an 
elaborate  display  of  flowers  can  drive  away  the  terrors  which  belong 
to  death,  when  a  simple  coffin  emblematic  of  the  vanity  of  earthly 
treasures,  and  the  pure  white  shroud  symbolic  of  innocence,  and 
both  together  emphasizing  the  final  equality  of  men,  are  its  accout- 
rements.    Display  of  every  kind   should  be  eliminated  from   the 
funeral  arrangements.     And  yet,  inconsistent  as  at  first  glance  it 
may  appear,  I  would  heartily  favor  the  movement  already  intro- 
duced by  some  of  our  colleagues  of  conducting  all  funerals  from 
the  synagogue.     All  rabbis  have  experienced  not  only  the  incon- 
venience, but  the  irreverence  that  frequently  plays  so  prominent  a 
part  in  funerals  conducted  from  the  home.     Nor  are  such  annoy- 
ances avoidable  when  the  funeral  rites  are  conducted  in  cramped 
and  narrow  quarters,  as  is  usually  the  case,  for  it  is  only  seldom 
that  the  home  is  able  to  accommodate  the  hosts  of  people  drawn 
either  by  hallowed  friendship  or  idle  curiosity  to  assist  in  paying 
the  last  honors  to  the  departed.     Besides,  were  all  funerals  held  in 
the  synagogue  unreasonable  display  could  be  limited  by  congrega- 
tional enactment,  and  a  greater  uniformity  would  necessarily  be  the 
result.    Indeed,  I  think  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  movement 
would  be  two-sided,  for  correcting  the  prevalent  abuses  of  funerals 
on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  it  would  lend  to  the  temple  itself  a 
greater  sanctity  by  associating  with  it  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
the  most  sacred  and  hallowed  of  memories.     If  the  funeral  rites 
constitute  a  religious  ceremony  (and  there  are  few  who  will  deny 
that  they  do),  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  conducted  in 
the  synagogue.     True,  Judaism  is  primarily  a  religion  of  life  and 
of  hope,  and  a  protest  against  the  so-called  death  religions  of  the 
Orient,  but  when  death  may  be  made  a  teacher  of  the  living,  it  be- 
comes an  embodiment  of,  rather  than  a  contradiction  to,  the  spirit 
of  Jewish  teachings  and  of  Jewish  thoughts. 

In  the  encouragement  of  greater  simplicity  and  uniformity  in  the 
funeral  arrangements,  the  rabbi  can  wield  a  mighty  influence.  One 
of  the  worst  features  of  the  modern  funeral  is  the  prevalent  extrava- 
gance in  the  expenditure  of  money.     The  best  method  of  correcting 
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this  error  would  be  to  convince  people  of  the  greater  beauty  of  that 
simplicity  which  formerly  characterized  the  Jewish  burial,  and  to 
persuade  them  that  if  money  must  be  lavishly  expended  to  show 
honor  to  the  dead,  it  should  be  done  for  the  living  in  the  cause  of 
charity,  humanity  and  education.  No  one  is  in  a  better  position 
to  inculculate  this  teaching  than  is  the  Rabbi. 

The  Mosaic  Code  has  no  exact  legislation  relative  to  mourning, 
and  its  provisions  are  in  the  main  prohibitive  of  the  depravity  and 
barbarity  that  marked  the  mourning  of  the  heathens.  Thus  Deut- 
eronomy xiv.  1,  prohibits  any  disfigurement  of  the  body  as  a  sign 
of  mourning,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  law  is  reflected  in  the 
words  of  Joel  ii.  13 :  "  Rend  your  hearts  and  not  your  garments,  and 
return  unto  the  Lord  your  God,  for  long  suffering  and  merciful  is 
He,"  etc. 

However,  in  the  course  of  ages  the  mourning  customs  of  the  Jews, 
like  those  of  other  peoples,  surrounded  themselves  with  forms 
which  to  us  seem  unappealing.  To  these  belonged  the  custom  of 
"Silting  Shiva"  for  a  period  of  seven  days,  during  which  time,  as 
you  know,  the  mourner  sat  on  the  floor  or  on  a  low  stool,  abstained 
from  all  manner  of  work,  greeted  no  friend  nor  companion,  was  care- 
less of  his  personal  appearance  and  the  like.  While  still  observed 
in  its  minutest  details  by  the  orthodox,  the  reformer  of  to-day  has 
shorn  this  custom  of  its  disagreeable  elements,  and  has  limited  the 
time  of  its  observance  to  a  period  of  three  days.  The  custom  which 
obliged  the  near  relatives  of  the  dead  to  make  a  jpip  or  rent  in 
their  garments  as  a  token  of  their  sorrow  is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  dis- 
appearing even  among  the  conservative  Jews. 

The  one  mourning  custom  which  seems  destined  to  survive  the 
ravages  of  time  is  the  Kaddish,  and  of  this  I  beg  to  say  a  few  words. 
In  treating  of  this  subject,  we  must  of  course  cast  aside  that  senti- 
ment which  naturally  clings  to  a  custom  reverenced  at  once  for  its 
antiquity,  and  solemnifled  by  its  associations  with  the  things  most 
hallowed  in  our  minds.  What  I  wish  to  urge  is  that  the  Kaddish 
should  be  made  intelligible  to  the  people,  who,  in  their  ignorance, 
imagine  that  it  is  a  mass  for  the  souls  of  the  departed,  and  that  the 
repetition  of  it  constitutes  the  chief  duty  that  the  Jew  owes  to  his 
religion.  Did  they  speak  the  Kaddish  in  the  language  best  under- 
stood by  them  such  misapprehension  and  consequent  superstition 
would  be  absolutely  impossible.    To  translate  the  Kaddish  into  the 
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vernacular  would  be  but  to  do  what  has  been  done  before,  as  a  re- 
view of  its  development  will  clearly  indicate.  The  exact  date  of  the 
compilation  of  the  Kaddish,  for  it  is  certainly  a  compilation,  is 
uncertain.  Extracts  of  it  are  quoted  by  teachers  of  the  first,  second 
and  third  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  but  whether  it  existed 
before  that  time  there  is  no  means  of  knowing.  In  its  original 
sense  the  Kaddish  was  an  expression  of  Messianic  expectations — of 
the  hope  that  a  redeemer  would  come.  At  first  there  were  various 
forms  of  this  prayer.  In  one  form  it  was  said  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  study  of  the  Law,  because  in  it  was  uttered  a  prayer  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  things  ordained  in  the  law.  There  was  one  form 
which  was  especially  for  the  learned. 

Its  character  as  a  prayer  purely  for  mourners  was  not  taken  on 
until  the  time  of  the  crusades,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries, when  martyrs  fell  by  thousands  at  the  altars  of  their  faith.  At 
first  the  Kaddish  was  designed  especially  as  a  prayer  for  the  repose 
of  the  souls  of  these  martyrs.  Its  fundamental  idea,  as  even  the 
Talmud  admits,  was  that  of  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and  the 
thought  that  in  times  of  sadness  as  well  as  in  the  hours  of  gladness 
we  should  praise  the  Author  of  all  things. 

And  now  I  wish  to  emphasize  a  fact  that  is  of  prime  importance 
in  this  connection.    The  Kaddish  as  it  is  before  us  is  not  onlv  con- 

m 

siderably  shorter  in  length  than  it  was  at  first,  but  it  is  not  in  its 
original  language.  Originally  the  Kaddish  was  to  a  great  extent 
a  compilation  of  Bible  sentences,  in  which  was  sung  the  praise  of 
God  and  His  great  name.  The  sentences  were,  of  course,  originally 
Hebrew.  But  our  Kaddish  is  not  Hebrew ;  it  is  Aramaic.  And  the 
question  arises,  How  came  this  change  about?  And  thus  authori- 
ties answer : 

During  and  after  the  Hebrew's  second  commonwealth  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  having  forgotten  their  mother  tongue,  spoke  Aramaic,  the 
language  of  the  country  and  the  time  in  which  they  lived.  Now 
the  rabbis  of  old,  narrow  in  some  things  though  perhaps  they  were 
when  measured  by  our  standards,  realized  that  to  people  who  had 
forgotten  the  Hebrew,  the  repetition  of  the  Kaddish  in  its  original 
form  would  be  a  mere  mockery,  and  therefore  that  men  might  know 
what  they  were  saying,  and  that  their  prayers  might  be  more  than 
empty  sound,  they  translated  it  into  their  current  language — the 
Aramaic. 
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The  application  of  this  circumstance  to  the  conditions  of  this 
present  time  is  clear  enough.  If  the  rabbis  of  antiquity  could 
make  the  Kaddish  intelligible,  and  hence  truly  sacred  by  trans- 
lating it  into  the  vernacular,  why  shall  not  we  ?  Why  shall  we 
foster  a  spirit  of  blind  superstition  in  our  people  when,  by  trans- 
posing the  Kaddish  into  English  or  German,  and  in  a  form  to  meet 
the  spiritual  needs  of  men,  it  can  be  made  the  means  of  uplifting 
worship  and  sanctifying  life  ? 

But  one  word  more  in  this  connection.  In  most  congregations 
the  custom  still  prevails  for  mourners  to  rise  during  the  Kaddish 
prayer.  This,  I  believe,  is  made  by  many  an  opportunity  for  un- 
necessary display,  and  it  should  be  remedied  if  possible.  To  my 
mind  it  can  sooner  be  accomplished  by  having  the  entire  congrega- 
tion rise  during  this  part  of  the  service  than  by  seeking  to  have  the 
mourners  retain  their  seats,  as  prejudice  and  superstition  would 
alike  combat  against  the  introduction  of  such  a  reform. 

Many  are  the  abuses  that  have  grown  up  among  us  in  regard  to 
mourning  customs,  and  hence  great  is  the  need  of  reform.  But 
others,  better  fitted  than  I  for  the  task,  will  suggest  the  needed  re- 
forms to  you.  What  I  have  said  will  doubtless  be  repeated  in 
clearer  form  by  them,  and  the  best  that  I  can  hope  for  is  that  the 
few  suggestions  herein  made  will  assure  my  colleagues  that  though 
necessarily  absent  from  the  Conference,  I  do  not  wish  to  shirk  the 
duty  that  devolves  upon  me  with  the  honor  of  the  invitation  to 
speak  a  word  upon  this  subject.  May  God  speed  the  work  of  the 
convention,  and  may  the  results  attained  redound  to  the  glory  of 
Israel's  cause. 
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[appendix  f.] 

(Bibt  cq  ©ogmen  im  3ut>entbum  ? 


9*a  Dr.  &  Tcbartttl,  CNcago. 
9e^altcn  am  8.  Juli  1896,  tor  bcr  Central  tonfcrcnct  of  Imerican  Stabbtt  in  Shltoaafec 


©erne  entfj)red)e  id)  bcr  an  mid)  ergangencn  eljrenben  Sinlabung,  t>or 
3^nen,  gfreunbe  unb  golfegen,  einen  Sortrag  fiber  irgenb  fin  Sbcma  )u 
Ijalten,  ba§  id)  mir  (elber  mablen  fonnc.  9Wein  burd)  bie  mir  gugeftanbene 
3freil)eit  in  berSBaf)!  meineS  £bema§  bin  id)  Dor  cin  embarras  de  richesse 
gefteflt.  SBorfiber  foil  idj  reben?  £a§  ftelb  ber  2Bijfenfd)aft  be*  3uben= 
tljumS  ift  (o  au&erorbentlid)  meit,  unb  bie  3^1)1  ber  toon  un3  gu  lofenben 
Hufgaben  ift  fo  aufcerorbentlidj  grog,  bag  man  in  eine  geroiffe  $erlegent)eit 
fommt,  menn  man  einen  einjelnen  $unft  gur  99efpred)ung  f)erau*grcifen  fofl. 
©o  geftatten  ©ie  mir  benn,  bag  id)  beute  meintn  $eitrag  Iiefere  gur  (Fror« 
terung  eine§  SfjcmaS,  ba§  erft  neuerbingS  mieber  Don  ©eiten  eminenter  iubi* 
jdjer  ©eleljrten,  mie  g.  93.  Don  $rof.  6d)ed)ter  in  Sambribgc  unb  9nbern# 
gum  ©egenftanb  Don  2}efpred)ungen  gemadjt  morbeu  ifi.  3$  merbe  cor  3b* 
nen  fiber  logmen  im  3ubentbum  reben. 

SBaS  ift  benn  unlet  einem  3)ogma  gu  berfiefyen?  34  gtoube,  ban  idj 
tooljl  eine  ridjtige  definition  gebe,  menn  id)  fage :  Sin  $)ogma  ift  ein  fur 
eine  religidfe  ©emeinfd)aft  feftftebenber  unb  fur  biefelbe  binbenber  ©fau* 
ben§faj>,  meldjer  innerfyalb  biefer  @emeinfd)aft  aOgemein  anerfannte  ©el* 
tung  fiat,  unb  meld)er  a(§  roatyr  angcnommen  toerben  foO,  audj  o^ne  bag 
man  SBcmeife  bafiir  beibringt. 

Segen  mir  nun  oorfommcnben  galls  ben  TOafcftab  biefer  definition  an, 
fo  fe^en  mir  fofort,  ob  mir  irgenb  einen  ©a|  mit  Kedjt  aU  ein  5)ogma  be* 
geidjnen  fonnen  ober  nid)t.  ®er  9lu§fprudj  :  ..3b*  foDt  beilig  fein  !*  ift,  an 
biefer  definition  gcmeffen,  fein  Sogma,  benn  er  begiefjt  ftdj  ni$t  auf  irgenb 
eine  g  u  glaubenbe  flebrmeinung;  er  if)  all  ein  3R  0  r  a  I  p  r  i  n- 
3  i  p  gu  begeidjnen.  „Unfcr  ^lanetenftyftem  ift  ^cliocentrifc^  unb  nid)t  geo= 
centrifd)",— aud)  biefer  ©afc  ift  fein  2)ogma,  fonbern  eine  burd)  miffcnfdjaft* 
lidje  gorff^ung  errungene  bemeisbare  <£r  f  e  n  nt  nip,  bie  aid  folc^e 
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nid)t  g  e  g( a  ub  t  311  tuerben  braudjt.  9lber  nodj  Dor  menigen  3a^rt)unber* 
ten  gait  fomoljl  im  3ubcntf)iim  mie  im  Sfyriftentfjum  bcr  entgegenftefjenbe 
@a$  al§  3)ogma,  ber  ©at>  namlid),  bafe  ba§  ganje  SBettall  geocentric  fei 
3)er  ©afc :  „6inft  merben  bic  Sobten  roieber  au§  iljren  ©rabern  auferfte- 
$en",  ift  fein  iiibifdjeS  2)ogma,  tft  c§  mcnigftenS  petite  nid)t  mcljr,  roeil  tym  • 
in  bcr  ©egenmart  ba§  Criterion  ber  Wllgemcingiiltigfeit  fetjlt. 
Sr  ifl  mo^I  nod)  ein  3)ogma  fiir  bie  ort^obojen  d)riftlid)cn  ©cften,  er  ift 
aud)  noc$  ein  3)ogma  fiir  einen  grofcen  Sfyeil  ber  3ubenf)eit,  aber  er  ift  e§ 
nid^t  metjr  fiir  einen  anberen  Sfjeil  berfelben. 

Slber  lijat  benn  ba§  3ubentfjum  foldje  allgemein  ancrfannte  3)ogmen  ? 
Unb  im  ftattt  toir  biefe  ftrage  bejafjen, — !ocIc^c§  finb  biefe  ®ogmen? 

Cine  Wntmort  f)ierauf  fann  nid)t  bind)  fpefutatide  9Ketf)oben  gemonnen 
merben.  K§  ^nnbelt  fid)  urn  2;f)atfad)lid)e§,  mirflidj  ©eienbeS,  unb  ba  gilt 
e»,  nad)  ben  SDtetljoben  ejafter  Sforfdjung  311  Derfafyren.  ©tellen  mir,  urn  ein 
meitereS  Seifpiel  anjufiifjren,  bie  3frogc :  3ft  bie  2et>rc  Don  einem  pcrjonli» 
djen  2Reffia§,  ber  au§  SaDibifdjem  ©efdjlcdjte  ftnmmen  mirb  unb  einft  ol§ 
#5nig  iiber  3§rael  (jerrfdjen  mirb,  al§  ein  }ubi}djc§  ®ogma  jit  bejeidjnen, 
b.  ty.  a  18  eine  ollgeinein  ancrfannte  unb  fiir  jeben  3»bcn  binbenbe  ©fau* 
benSlefyre  ?  SSor  fjunbert  3«^f"  nod)  ^atte  man  aflcrfeitS  bie  Kntroort  Der- 
nommen  :  w@en>ifc!  ©erjenige,  ber  biefen  ©lauben  nid)t  tbeilt,  mag  mofjl 
ber  Maffe  nad)  ein  3u&e  fcin ;  aber  er  ift  fein  3ube,  menigftenS  fein  gutcr 
ober  redjtglaubiger  3nbe,  ^enn  man  ben  Segriff  „3ube"  bat)in  befinirt,  e§ 
fei  barunter  eine  ^erfon  ju  Dcrftefyen,  mcldje  jur  iiibifdjen  ffirdje,  jur  jiibi* 
fdjen  ©IaubenSgemeinfdjaft  gefyort."  Wber  mtifyrcnb  be§  nun  ju  6nbe  gef)en» 
ben  3af)r^unbert§  ift  ber  ©laube  an  bie  Tlnfunft  einc§  foldjen  2Reffia§  unb 
an  bie  SBieberaufridjtnng  eine§  2>aDtbifd)en  ffouigreidjS  in  immer  grojjeren 
Jfreifcn  gefdjmunben.  .Rein  iiibijd)e§  ffircfyenconcilium,  fcine  mit  tyierardji- 
jdjen  ©emalten  Derfefyene  Sijnobe,  feine  mit  befonberer  geiftlid)er  Mutoritat 
auSgeftattete  5Rabbiner'6onferen$  fjat  if)n  au$  bcr  SBelt  f|inau§becretirt,  fon- 
bern  ber  unauffjaltfam  ooranfd)reitenbe  ©cift  bcr  ©efdjidjte  mar  e§,  bcr  t^n 
in  grofcen  ffreifen  bcr  3ubenf)cit  entmurjelte.  Unb  nun  gibt  e§  im  tocftlidjen 
6uropa  unb  in  Wmerifa  ^unberte  Don  ©cmcinben,  bie  im  SBiberfprud)  mit 
biefer  fiebre  ftc^  mifjen,  bie  in  if)ren  ©ebetbiic^crn  unb  SeligionSlebrbiidjern 
afle  ^leugcrungcn,  roelcfje  einen  {oldjen  ©lauben  Dorau^fc^en,  entmeber  igno« 
rircn,  ober  ioeIrf)c  btcfen  ©(auben  ganj  unb  gar  au^brticflic^  Derneincn,  )a 
toeldje  t^cilmeije  gegen  ibn  polcmifiren  unb  i^n  befampfen.  6§  fann  alfo 
f)eutjutage  ber  friifjerc  TOcffia§gIaube  nirf)t  mebr  al§  ein  ®ogma  im  3"ben* 
tftum  geltcn,  meil  cben  bie  ©efammtjubcu^cit  al§  fo!d)c  biefen  ©lauben  nic^t 
mebr  befennt  unb  anerfennt. 
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2Ba6  foeben  in  93ejug  ouf  bod  ubcrliefcrtc  TOeffiaSbogma  gefagt  wor- 
ben  ift,  gilt  aud)  in  S3ejug  auf  mebrere  anbere  ©faubenSartifel,  bie  nod)  im 
erflen  SJiertel  unfere§  3ob*bunbert3  im  3ubentbum,  in  ben  Sgnagogen  be§* 
felbcn,  bet  ben  Severn  beSfelben  aQgemeine  ©eltung  fatten,  unb  beren 
SBaljrbeit  unb  Serbinblidjfeit  anjtijmeifeln,  bamalS  aud)  gar  9liemanben  in 
ben  @inn  font.  93lo8  in  ffurje  geftatte  idj  mir,  nod)  einige  meitere  SJeifpiele 
folder  fur  un§  abgemelften  unb  abgeftorbenen  logmen  aitjufubren.  3<b 
erinnere  Sie  an  ben  ©(aubenSfafc,  bag  ber  ganje,  bibltfd)  toorgefdjriebene 
•SempelcuItuS,  bag  fammtlidje  mofaifcbe  Kioil*,  Criminal-  unb  StaatSgcfefce 
in  ber  Jljeorie  fortbauernbe  ©eltung  batten,  bag  biefe  ©efefce  augerbalb 
^alaftinaS  unb  mabrenb  ber  3eit  ber  3<rftreuung  3«rael§  blog  fufpenbirt, 
feineSmegS  aber  befinitio  abolirt  feien,  unb  bag  fte  mieberum  praftifdj  ibre 
©eltung  erlangen  miirben  unb  tbatfadjlicb  Seadjtung  ftnben  mugten,  menn 
einfi  ba§  jerflreute  3§™*1  mieber  Don  alien  bier  gnben  ber  6rbe  nad)  feinem 
alien  Stammlanb  ^aldftina  juriidgefebrt  fein  murbe,  unb  menn  ade  ubrtgen 
notbmenbigen  SSorbebingungen,  Dor  flllem  bie  nationale  Unabbangtgfett 
35rae(S,  bte  tmrfftdje  SReftaurirung  be§  ©ejeJjeS  ermSglidjten.  2>a*  mar  ein 
©ntnbglaubenSfafc,  ber  Don  alien  Sebwrn  be§  3ubentbum3  obne  ftu$nabme 
nod)  im  oorigen  ^abrfjunbert  unb  $u  Hnfang  biefeS  JfabrbunbertS  oerfunbet# 
in  alien  Stjnagogen  gelebrt,  in  alien  SRitualien  jnm  MuSbrud  gebrodjt 
murbe,  unb  ber  in  ber  uberlieferten  iiibifdjen  Siteratur  tattfenbfad)  fein  6 (bo 
gefunben  battf.  gaftifd)  aber  oerbalt  eS  ftcb  bainit,  roie  eS  ftd)  mit  bem 
9Kef[ia§bogma  unb  bem  9luferftebung§bogma  oerbalt.  ©iefe  logmen  gelten 
al§  foldje  nur  nocb  bei  einem  %\)til  ber  b*ute  lebenben  Subenbeit.  Safien 
6ie  e3  un5  jugefteben,  bag  fte  allerbingS  nocb  bei  bem  grdgeren  Ibeil  ber 
3ubcn,  namentlidj  im  oftlicben  guropa,  in  Hfieu  unb  in  Tlfrifa  ibre  ©eltung 
baben.  9lber  anberfeits  mufjen  mir  auf  bie  Sbatfadje  binmeifen,  bag  eine 
febr  bebeutenbe  unb  ftets  madjfenbe  SRinberbeit  biefe  S)ogmen  nirtt  mebr  al$ 
foldje  anerfennt.  6§  feblt  ibnen  alfo  etmaS,  ma§  nad)  ttnferer  definition 
einem  jiibifd&en  ©ognta  ju  eigen  fein  mug, — bie  aDgemeine  unb  miberfprud)** 
Iofe  Stnerfenniing  feitenS  ber  ©efammtjubenbeit. 

SBie  aber  alte  logmen  gefdjmunben,  fo  ftnb  aud)  neue  5)ogmen  ent» 
ftanben,  ober  e§  ftnb  foldje  im  Kntfteben  begriffen.  SBer  aufmerf jamen  (Set- 
fteft  unb  mit  tiefer  einbringenben  Slicfen  Jhtnbe  nimmt  oon  ben  geijtigen 
©tromungen  im  3nncrn  be3  neuern  3ubentbum§#  ber  fann  bie  merfmurbige 
Seobad^tung  macben,  bag  einjelne  b^^orragenbe,  geifle^gemaltige  Subrer 
ber  SReformpartet,  bag  cinjelne  leitenbe  ©eifter  ber  fteformbemegung  gemtffe 
neue  ©laubenSprinjipien  auSgefprocben  unb  auf  ffangeln  unb  an  anberen 
Orten  mit  Sntfdjieben^eit  gele^rt  l)aben,  unb  bag  eine  In  jab  I  oon  ©etnein* 
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ben  foldje  neue  ©faubendartifel  in  tyre  @ebet»  unb  ©efangbudjer  aufgenom- 
men  unb  fie  baburd)  gleidfjfam  fanctionirt  baben.  Tiber  ftnb  fte  in  Qfolge  ba- 
Don  allgemeine  SDogmen  gemorben?  33td  jefct  nod)  nidjt.  ©ie  ftnb 
bodjftend  bei  einem  Derbflltnigmagig  fleinen  Jbeil  ber  3ubenbeit  jur  9lner« 
fcnnung  gelangt,  unb  ein  Der^altnigmagig  flciner  Sbeil  bat  ifjncn  gemiffer* 
magen  offijiefl  3"ftimmung  erflart,  inbem  bie  betreffenben  ©emeinben  in 
ifjren  ffiitualien  foldjen  neuen  ©ogmen  3ludbrucf  letyen.  Wber  jur  3eit  feljlt 
iijnen  immer  nod)  bad  Criterion,  beffen  idj  oorfjin  ermalptte  —  bie  a  1 1  g  e* 
me  in  e  Slnerfennung. 

Urn  aud)  bier  ein  93eifpiel  anjufuljrcn,  fei  ermabnt,  bap  man  oppofttio* 
nell  bem  alien  ©ebanfen  entgegentrat,  meldjer  Dorjugdroeife  in  ben  TOugapb* 
gebeten  an  ben  geiertagen  feinen  ftuJbrud  fanb  in  ben  ffiorten :  ^BDl 
'131  WHO  wfe  irKtsn  „Um  unferer  Siinben  roiflen  ftnb  mir  Derbannt 
toorben  aud  unferem  fianbe  unb  entfernt  morben  Don  unferem  SJoben."  SBe* 
nigftend  infofern  man  mit  biefem  ©afo  im  alten  ©ebetbud)  ben  ©inn  Der* 
banb,  bag  bad  alte  Jfdrael  urn  feiner  ©unben  n>i(Ien  unb  jur  ©trafe  fur  bie* 
felben  aud  feinem  fianbe  Derbannt  unb  au3  feiner  fteimatb  entfernt  murbe, 
bejeidjnete  man  in  neuerer  3*it  ben  ganjeu  ©ebanfen  aid  irrig  unb  erfefcte 
man  ibn  burdj  einen  neuen  ©faubendartifel :  -91id)t  urn  feiner  ©unben  mil' 
len  unb  nid)t  $ur  Strafe  bat  ©ott  3drael  and  feinem  SBaterlanb  Ijeraud* 
geriffen  unb  in  afle  SBelt  bin  jerftreut,  fonbern  ed  lag  ber  Untergang  be^ 
jubif^en  ©taated  unb  bie  3"ftreuung  bed  jiibifdjen  Golfed  in  bem  loeijen 
$lane  ©otted.  3)er  3toed  unb  bie  flbfubt  bed  gottlid)en  @ejd)i($tdlenferd 
roar,  bag  3«rael  burcf)  feinc  3*rft««ung  unb  in  feiner  3*rftr*»unfl  ber  SBelt 
jinn  ©egen  merben  foUte,  bag  ed  burd)  join  bloged  3)afein  fd)on,  burd)  fein 
SBorbilb  unb  feine  93efenntni$treue  ein  9ttittel  rocrben  fofle,  feme  emigen 
SBabrljeiten  Don  einem  ein)igen  unb  ^ciligen  ©ott  unb  feine  etoigen 
©ittengefefce  in  bie  TOenfdjbeit  einaupflanjcn.  SBir  moDen  und  ^ier  auf 
feine  ffritif  biefed  neuen  SReformbogmad  einlafjen,  roir  mollen  audf)  nic^t 
naber  ben  92ad)toei§  unternebmen,  bag  Don  jcbem  unbefungenen  ©eid)id)td« 
forfdjer  ber  ©ebanfe  aid  ridjtig  anerfaunt  merben  mug,  ed  feien  bie  Urfad)en 
fiir  ben  nationalen  SSerfatt  unb  ben  nationalen  Untergang  3§rael§  toirflicf) 
in  ben  nationalen  SBerfiinbigungen  gelegen  gemefen.  SBir  woflen  ed  aud) 
nid)t  meiter  betonen,  bag  ed  un§  furjfid^tigen  Wenfcben  gar  ntd^t  gegeben 
iff,  511  fageu,  mad  in  biefem  ober  jenem  ©efc^eben  3^ed  unb  ilbf:d)t  bed 
gdtHic^eu  SBeltfenfungdplaned  gemefen  ift.  ®enn  toie  !5nnte  irgenb  ein 
TO  en  fob  baruber  eine  apobiftifcbe  33cbaiiptung  audfprecben,  ba  bod)  fein 
©terblid)er  im  9^att)f c^luffc  ©otted  gefeffen  ift  unb  baburd)  bie  ©ebanfen 
©otted  erfa^ren  b^ben  fann  !     ©runb  unb  Urfad)e  eined  ©efc^e^niffed  fann 
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bcr  pragmatifd&e  ©cfcfyidjtsfdjreiber  roof)!  erforfdjen,  aud)  bie  Qrotdt  unb  lb* 
listen  gefdjidjtlidj  bebeutenber  3Renfd)eu  mag  er  au§  bocumentarifd&en  unb 

au§  anbern  3*upiff*n  ergriinben.  Mber  cine  3n>c<?ft$un9  f"r  ba*  ^&un 
unb  fur  ba3  ©efdjcbenlaffen  ber  ©ottbeit  mirb  fctn  §i)lorifcr  magen,  ,u 
ciner  foldjen  fann  nur  ein  $ogmatifer  ben  Seruf  in  fid)  fiifylen.  (£in  un^ 
gemein  furd&tbarer  ©ebanfe  ift  atterbingS  in  jenem  ©ubflitut  fur  umippene 
chatoenu  auSgefprodjcn, — cin  ©ebanfe,  ben  mir  at£  (Srgebnife  unb  Sfolge  in 
bie  Stjatfadje  ber  3erftreiuing  ^iueiulegen,  unb  ber  un5  befdjroingen  unb  be* 
geiftern  foil,  fo  511  Iebcn,  bajj  mir  jum  2id)t  ber  SBdlfer,  jum  ©egen  bcr  JBelt 
roirflid)  rocrben.  liefer  adjtpropbetifdje  ©ebanfe  foil  unb  mufc  baljer  in 
geboriger  SBortfaffung  mit  aflem  ftadjbrnd  unb  in  all  feiner  begeifiernben 
ffraft  roieber  unb  roieber  im  GultuS  ber  iubifdjen  Steformgemeinben  3lu§brud 
pnben.  9lber  ba§  rooflen  mir  bod)  nod)  fjinjufiigen,  baft  aud)  biefc*  Reform* 
bogma,  minbeftcnS  jjur  Qt\t  nod),  be§  SbarafterS  ber  atlgemeinen  ©eltung 
in  S^racI  entbetyrt  unb  batjer  in  ber  ©egenmart  nod)  nidjt  al«  ein  atfgemei* 
neS  jubifdjeS  $>ogma  gelten  fann. 

(Sbenfo  baben,  urn  ein  meitereS  33eifpiel  anjufubren.  in  neuerer  $cit 
ctnflugreic^e  iJebrer  bc§  3ubentbum€  bie  3)oftrin  toon  ber  Srfdjaffung  ber 
Sell  au3  WidjtS  al*  ein  2>ogma  bc§  3ubent()um§  biugeficQt.  3)cd)  b  i  e  f  e  m 
angeblidjen  £ogma  fdnnen  mir  nod)  rocniger  ben  'ftamen  eincS  Qogma  511= 
crfennen,  \>a  c$  bcreitS  Dor  3at)rt)unberten  fdjon  toon  ganj  au§ge)fid)iteten 
Senfern  unb  Sebrcrn  be§  3ubentf)um§  abgelebnt  morben  ijl. 

Unb  fo  ()at  am  6nbc  3ebcr  toon  un€  feine  inbitoibuellen  logmen,  fo 
bait  3cbcr  toon  un3  gemiffe  ©cbaufen  al3  feine  religiofen  ©runbgebanfen 
f eft.  Ss  f)at  3cber  feine  eigene  3)ogmatif.  S)odJ  taffen  Sie  e§  un£  in 
Uebereinftimmung  mit  ben  t)arten  ifjatfadien  erfennen  unb  gugejieben,  bai 
biefe  inbitoibueDen  3)ogmcn  bloS  fubjeftitoen  Gfjarafter  l)aben  unb  b!o§  fur 
3>enjenigen,  ber  fie  fjtgt,  ate  religiofe  ©runbtoabrbeiten  gelten  fonnen,  nidjt 
aber  fur  Bnbere,  bie  fie  nid)t  ttjeilen. 

Soflte  e3  nun  toielleirfjt  ma()r  fein,  baft,  toie  9Rand)e  fagen,  ba§  3uben* 
t!)iuu  gar  feine  logmen  bnbe,  unb  baft  man  mit  Unredjt  ibm  ©lauben£arti» 
fel  unterlegcn  mollc  ?  ©ollte  e3  mabr  fein,  bafe  e§  gar  feine  fur  gan3  3*™*l 
gemeinfame,  in  gaiij  3^vacl  unbeftrittcn  angenommene  logmen  gebe  ? 

9ereit§  toor  adjijebn  3^bren  bat  ^erjenige,  ber  toor  3b»e«  5"  "ben  bie 
6()rc  \)a\,  in  einer  fleinen  33rojd)ure  „3»r  ^rofetptenfrage  im  Sw^^ntbum- 
fid)  in  ffiirje,  aber  bo(b  mit  geniigenber  '3eftimmtbeit  ^ieriiber  geauBert.  3n 
jeuer  SBroFcbiire  beifet  c§  :  3)ie  neuerc  jiibif^e  SeligionSlebre  jleHt  nur  e  in  c 
SBabrljeit  al#  funbameutalen  ©lauben#artifel  auf  namlio^  bie  SBabrbeit  ber 
i!c()rc  toom  Tafein  cines  eiti)ig»einen(  bciligen  ®otte§.     NMl§  jmeite  3unba' 
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mentalglauben§lef)re  unb  aU  eigentlidf)  d&arafteriftifdje  Unterfd)eibung3lebrc 
f ommt  binju  nod)  ber  ©a|,  bag  33rael  ba3  erforene  93unbe3Dolf  jet,  erttmblt, 
urn  burd)  afle  gcitcn  bie  fjfabne  be§  Si$t§  unb  ber  SBabrfjeit  burdj  bie  SBelt 
ju  tragen  unb  bie  fieljre  Don  bent  einjig^einen  ©ott  unb  fein  l)eiltge3  ©it* 
tengefefc  in  ber  SBelt  511  erljalten  unb  §u  Derfiinben.  Sntroicfelt  man  bicfc§ 
jmeite  ©ogma,  biefe§  ©ogma  Don  ber  6rroabltbeit  3§rQeI§  logifd)  roetter,  fo 
gelangt  man  311  bem  Sfolgefojj,  bag  eS  bie  Wufgabe  unb  bie  $flid)t  eine§  jc« 
ben  3§raeliten,  eine§  jeben  einjelncn  2Ritglieb3  be§  auSertoablten  5?oIfe§  ift, 
bur$  feine  t)eilige  SebenSfufjrung  Vnbern  ein  leudjtenbeS  93orbtl&  311  fein, 
unb  baburd)  beijutragen,  bag  bie  9Jtenfdjen  unb  bie  5Jlenfdjbeit  immer  metyr 
aufmarts  geleitet  toerben  ju  ben  §o^en  ber  reinften  religiofen  SBa^rt)eit  unb 
ber  ftrabfenbften  unb  Iauterften  ©ittlidjfeit. 

3n  ben  beiben  eben  angefubrten  Safcen  ftnb  nun,  roie  id)  glaube,  a  II  e 
33iaelitcn,  ortboboje  toie  nid)tortbobo£e,  rufftfd)e  nrie  amerifanifd)e,  arabi« 
fd&c  toie  beutfdje,  maroffanifdje  tote  englifdje  DoHfommen  einig.  Sie  ftnb 
audi  feit  met)r  al§  jtoeitaufenb  3a^ren  in  ber  §auptfad)e  ftctS  unbeftritten 
geioefen,  unb  bafyer  f5nnen  roif  fie  mitMedjt  al§  jiibifcbe  ®ogmen  bcjeid)nen. 
9luf  biefe  <5afce  pagt  unfere  33egriff3beftimmung  DoClfommen. 

Sefiimmt  formulirt  ftnb  fie  aflerbing§  nie  geworben.  2Benigften§  ift 
feine  beftimmte  gformulirung  Don  ber  ©tynagoge  je  aOgemein  angenommeu 
toorben  9lbcr  fubftanjiefl  galten  unb  gelten  biefe  logmen  feit  ben  Seitcn 
ber  fflutffeijr  au3  bem  bnb^Iontfc^eit  gjil  unbeauftaubet,  menn  aflerbingS 
aud^  in  ber  formalen  WuSgeftaltung  berfelben  unb  in  ber  bctaiQirten  9lu§Ie« 
gung  berfelben  Derfdjieben  niiancirte  Euffaffungen  ju  Tage  treten. 

Unb  fo  fbnnen  toir  felbft  Don  biefen  beiben  S)ogmcn  fagen,  bap  aud)  fie 
eine  ©ef<$td)te  baben,  unb  bag  fte  nid)t  in  bem  ©inne  erftarrt  unb  frt)- 
ftafliftrt  ftnb,  toie  e§  bet  ben  3)ogmen  ber  ocrfd)iebcnen  ortbobojen  djriftli- 
ctyen  Seften  ber  3faH  ift.  $ud)  biefe  beiben  ©runb^Iauben^Iebren  3»™*l3 
loaren  meljr  ober  minber  ftetS  in  lebenbigem  3ffug  unb  unterftanben  einem 
biftorifdjen  SortbilbuugS*  unb  UmgeftaltungSprojeg,  mte  ein  3eber  loeig, 
ber  nur  einigermagen  mit  jubijdjer  3)ogmengefd)id)te  Dertraut  ift. 

39ei  biefer  ©elegenbeit  loolleu  toir,  roenigfiend  im  33orbeigebcn,  e§  nidfjt 
unterlaffen,  311  bemerfcn,  bag  biefe  mobernc  unb  bod)  uralte  jubifdje"  3)og* 
matif  Don  ber  djriftlidjen  fid)  roejeutlidf)  auc^  baburdf)  unterfcbeibet,  bag  fte 
ibren  3)ogmen  nid)t  bie  ftraft  jufdjreibt,  felig  ju  madjen,  roenn  man  aufrid)* 
tig  baran  gfaubt.  93efanntlidj  legt  ba§  ortt)obore  Sbrifteutbum  bem  blogen 
®lauben  eine  folt^e  SQ3unberfraft  bei.  Unb  baber  t»a6en  fc^on  feine  dlteften 
ffird)en(ebrer  aU  eine  funbnmentale  fiefyre  be§  Gbtiftentbume  e«  f)iuc(eftent, 
c§  mitfje  ber  mabrbafte  (itjrift  unter  alien  Umpauben  an  ben  Don  ber  ffirdje 
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fanctionirten  Dogmen  feftfjalten,  e$  mujfe  ein  joiner  btefe  3)cgmen  al5  toa^t 
annebmen  unb  binneljmen,  audj  menu  biefe  Qogmen  nidjt  bemiefen  werben 
fdnnen,  }a  e§  muffe  ein  folder,  mie  gemiffc  groge  djrifUidbe  ftirdjenle^rer 
meinten,  felbfi  bann  mit  glaubigem  Sinn  an  bie  Dogmcn  fidj  anflammern, 
menn  fie,  ober  gar  mcil  fie  abfurb  ftnb. 

3u  ben  im  Gbrifientbum  grunblegeuben  unb  mejenbaften  Dogmen,  oljne 
meld)e  baS  S^riftent^um  aufbbren  miirbe,  Kbrijlentbum  §u  fein,  unb  beren 
glaubige  £innabme  nad)  cfyriftlidjer  £ef)re  fur  bie  Srlangung  ber  emigen 
Seligfeit  unerlaglidje  Sebingung  iji,  geljoren  inSbefonbere  bie  ©lauben*^ 
artifel  Don  ber  9Renfd)merbung  ©otteS,  toon  ber  Su&nlraft  be§  SobeS  3*f" 
nnb  Don  ber  feligmadjenben  ffraft  be§  ©laubenS  an  3c(u  Serfob* 
nungStob. 

Wit  93orbebad)t  fagte  id):  3>ie  mob  erne  jubifdje  ©ogmatif  un« 
terfdjeibet  fid)  in  biejcr  £infid)t  Don  ber  c^rtftltd^en  3>ogmatif;  fie  Iefjrt 
nidjt,  bag  ba«  blofee  ©lauben  felig  mad)e,  nod)  letyrt  fie,  bag  baS  91id)t* 
glauben  im  3cnfeit3  beftraft  mcrbe.  2lber  bie  a  1 1  e  itibifdjc  S)ogmatif 
bringt  freilid)  audi  bie  jenfeitige  ©eligfeit  tnit  bem  ©lauben  in  3ufam-< 
menfyang  unb  mad)t  ba§  Tlnrec^t  atif  eiuen  %\)c\l  Don  01am  habb&  Don 
bem  redften  ©lauben  abbangig  So  l)at  befanntlid)  fd)on  eine  anomjme 
unb  baber  in  Dordjriftlidje  3*i**n  binaufreidjenbe  ^Rijdjnat)  foldjen  $erjo= 
ueu,  bie  gemiffe  in  berjelben  ndber  be$eid)ncten  ©laubenSfafce  nic^t  t^eiien, 
bie  eioige  Seligfeit  abgefprodjen.  3d)  babe  l)ier  bie  erfte  9Rif(frnab  im  10. 
ftapitel  be3  SrartaS  Sanbebrin  im  Sinn,  mo  e 3  ^ei^t :  pbn  urh  p*W  ihH 

D^ot^n  p  min  p«t  mwn  jo  cvion  n*nn  p«  idikh  ,*an  dVij£ 

DTYIp^Mtt  3)ie  golgenben  bnben  feinen  Sntbeil  an  ber  funftigen  SBelt: 
2Ber  ba  fagt,  bag  bie  Wuferflebung  ber  Sobten  nid)t  in  ber  £orab  geletjrt 
fei,  ober  bag  bie  £orab  nidjt  unmittelbar  Don  ©ott  geoffenbart  fei,  unb  ber 
Spifuraer.  -  3u  biefer  au§  alten  3^iten  b"abgelangten  2e$re  gefeDttn  fi<b 
im  jmeiten  djriftlidfen  3abrbunbert  nod)  anbere  abnlidje  Safe  Don  SRabbt 
9lfiba  unb  Slbba  Sd)aul,  beren  Seugnung,  refp.  praftijdje  ftidjtbeadjtung 
angeblid)  ben  93eriuft  ber  jenfeitigen  Seligfeit  nad)  ftd)  §ie$en  foDte;  unb  in 
ben  folgenben  Sabrbunberten  bed  talmubifcben  3*italter3  ermetterte  fitb  ba$ 
©ebiet  biefer,  bie  Seligfeit  bebingenben  logmen  unb  Safeungen  nod^  niebr, 
fo  bag  9Jtaimonibe3,  aH  er  gegen  Snbe  be§  12.  3abrbunbert^  feinen  grogen 
(£obex  nieberfd^rieb,  auf  ©runb  be§  i^m  im  Xalmub  Dorliegenben  State* 
rials  ganje  J?ategorieen  Don  Unort^oboyen  auf^ablen  fonnte,  benen  er  bie 
Seligfeit  abfpradfj.  (53gl.  OTaim.  £.  Sefd&ub^ab,  ffap.  III.  &al  6—14 
incl.) 

3u  bemerfen  if!  bier,  bag  in  ber  ffltebrjabl  biefer  talmubifd)en  Sa|e 
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§aladjifdje3  unb  iDogmatifdjed  ganj  eigentbiimlid)  Derquidtt  ift.  SBenn  5.  99. 
ber  Hudfprudj  bed  9lbba  Sd&aul  einfad)  tauten  murbe :  63  ift  uerboten,  ben 
bierbudjftdbigen  9lamen  (Sotted  fo  audjufpredjen,  mie  er  gefd&rieben  ift  —  fo 
mare  ber  Sudfprud)  aid  cine  gembtjnlid&e  ^aladjaty,  aid  eine  religiofe  ©afe* 
ung  ju  bejeid&nen.  9l6cr  9lbba  ©d&aul'd  SBorte  baben  einc  anbere  Saffung; 
fte  Iauten :  SBer  ben  Dierbu<$ftdbigen  9lameu  ©otted  fo  audfpridjt,  mie  er 
gef<$rieben  ift  fyat  feinen  Snttyeil  an  ber  ©eligfeit  in  ber  jenfeitigen  2Be(t. 
©iefe  SBorte  entljalten  aber,  mie  ed  einem  Sfeben  flar  ift  neben  bem  f}a(ad)i« 
fdjen  audj  ein  bogmatifdjed  Clement.  Unb  dbnlid)  Derbdlt  ed  ftd)  mit  Dielen 
anbern  ber  talmubifdjen  9ludfprud)e,  me(d)e  Dtaimonibed  bei  ber  Sbfaffung 
feined  dobej  t>or  fid^  fjatte. 

S)ie  talmubifd&en  ©dje,  mie  fie  nun  SMaimonibed  am  angefubrten  Drte 
jufammengefteflt  b<*t  ftnb  tljeilmetfe  nitfjt  mefjr  aUgemein  giiltige  jubifdje 
3)ogmen,  mie  ein  flitdjtiger  93Itcf  auf  bad  refigiSfe  ©enfen  im  tjeutigen  3d« 
rael  bartbut ;  tbeilmeife  ftnb  fte  und  infomeit  feine  Qogmen  mefjr,  aid  fie 
mit  bem  jenfeitigen  fieben  in  3ufammeubang  gebradjt  morben  ftnb. 

SBetl  ed  nun,  im  ©an&en  unb  ©roften  genommen,  im  ^ubentbum  feine 
erftarrte  unb  bcrfnddjerte  ©ogmatif  gegeben  fyat,  meil  bie  fieljrfdfce  berfelben 
Dtelmebr  fortmdtyrenb  im  $rojeffe  ber  Qfortbilbung  unb  Umbilbung,  fort* 
mdfjrenb  in  fluctuation  unb  SDoIution  fid)  befanben,  batyer  fann  man  mobl 
im  3ubcnt^um  Don  einer  jubiftfjen  3)ogmengefcbid)te  reben,  faum  aber 
Don  einer  unerf$iitterlid)  feftftebenben  abfoluten  $)ogmatif.  3)enn  in  lefc- 
terem  Salle  miiftte  ja  bie  ^ubenfjeit  fomobl  neben*  aid  nadjeinanber  benfel* 
ben  uniformen  ©lauben  befeffen  baben.  ®ad  mar  aber  nie  ber  Ofaff.  <§)ci$ 
mar  fdjon  im  alten  Jdrael  nidjt  ber  Sail,  b.  b-  in  bemjenigen  3drael,  beffen 
©ejdjidjte  mit  ben  ^atriardjen  beginnt  unb  mit  ber  9tit(ffe1)r  a\i9  bem  babtj* 
Ionifdjen  6jil  abfdjlieftt.  Unfere  99ibel  liefert  tyierfiir  bie  reidjften  SBelege. 
SBili  man  und  Derftatten,  aud  einem  anbern  SBiffendgebiet,  aud  ber  ©eoto« 
gie,  gemiffe  Sermen  Ijeruber  ju  nebmen,  fo  tbnnen  mir  fagen,  baft  aud)  fur 
bad  2)ogmatifdje  ed  fdjon  in  ber  99ibel  febr  Derfdjiebene  @<$id)ten  unb  2a- 
gerungen  gibt  baft  in  biftorifd&er  gfolge  nad&einanber  primdre,  fecunbdre, 
tertidre  99i(bungen  in  ber  Sibel  fcbon  erfettnbar  ftnb,  unb  baft  aucb  felbji  an 
angefd&memmtem,  Don  anberdmotyer  gefommenem  glofclanb  ed  nidjt  in  ben 
biblifdfjen  6<briften  fe^It. 

9lud  bent  9idt|ergefagten  folgt  baft  bad  3ubentfyuin  feine  aDgemein 
binbenben  ©laubendfd^riften  ober  fogenannten  f^mbolif^en  Siidjer  unb 
feine  feine  Sefenner  feffelnben  ©laubendbefenntniffe  beft^t.  2)  a  ft  bad  (£f)ri* 
Pentium  jolc^e  bnt  ift  befannt.  QaZ  fogenannte  apoftolifcbe  @(aubend« 
befenntntft  unb  bad  fogenannte  nicdnifd^e  ©laubendbefenntnift  {inb  obligator 
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rifd)  fur  a  He  ortfjobojren  djriftlidfjen  ©ecten.  3)er  tribentinifd^c  ffatedjiduud 
unb  ntandje  on  be  re  aud  ben  aOgemeinen  ftinfyenconcitten  b"Dorgegangene 
ober  Don  einem  $apfte  offijiefl  Derfunbeten  religidfen  flebrfafce  fmb  binbenb 
fur  bie  faHjolifdje  flirdje.  60  ftnb  Sutber'd  ffated)idmud  unb  biefcugdbur* 
gtfe^e  Gonfeffion  binbenb  fur  bie  Iutberifd)e  flirdje,  fo  ift  ber  §eibelberger 
ffated)idmud  binbenb  f  ur  bie  ref ormirte  ftirdje,  ber  Westminster  Catechism 
fur  bie  bifdjoflidje  flirdje  Snglanbd  unb  fur  bie  bamtt  in  onbern  Sdnbern 
affiliirten  ffird&en  u.  f.  m.  SBer  nid)t  au3btudHi$  ju  bem  3n^alt  biefer  be= 
juglidjen  ©laubendfd)riften  ftdj  befennt,  n>er  fid)  gar  gegen  ben  Snljalt  ber* 
felben  ober  gegen  einen  £f)eil  biefed  3nbattd  audfpridjt,  ift  ein  fte$er,  ftebt 
aufjerljalb  feiner  ftirdje,  tjat  Dirtuell  aufgefcdrt,  ein  located  TOitglieb  feiner 
Rirdje  ju  fein,  unb  bie  betreffenbe  ffirdjengefeUfdjaft  fann  mit  Xedjt,  Don 
iljrem  ©tanbpunft  aud,  ein  folded  TOitglieb  audfdjliejjen ;  unb  jebenfafld 
bat  fie  bad  Sedjt,  eDentuefl  einem  iflotjalen,  fefcerifdjen  SWitglieb  bad  2ef>r» 
amt  in  Ujrer  ©emeinfdjaft  toegjune^men.  Sine  redjtglaubige  djrtftlidje  JKt* 
djengenoffenfdjaft  fann  nid)t  unb  toirb  nidfct  bad  3"9fP5nbnt^  madden,  ba% 
3eber  in  Ujr  nadj  eigenem  ©utbiinfen  letyren  burfe,  toad  ibm  beliebt.  ©ie 
mug  Dielmetyr  barauf  befiefjen,  baft  in  Ujr  nur  biejenige  Setyre  gette  unb  Der« 
funbet  tocrbe,  loeldje  bem  anertannten  ftinbenglauben  yemajj  if)  unb  loelc^e 
in  Uebereinftimmung  if!  mit  ben  Don  ber  betreffenben  ffir^e  aid  autoritatiD 
angenommenen  ©djriften. 

Sd  fommen  und  bet  biefer  ©elegenfyeit  bie  mobernen  Ae$ergeri$te  in'd 
©ebadjtnifi,  mie  fie  felbft  in  unferen  Sagen  nod)  unb  felbft  in  unferem  Sanbe 
nod)  bann  unb  toann  fid)  conftituiren.  Slid  $rofeffor  Gnarled  SL  Sriggd 
unb  $rof.  ftenri)  $.  ©mitl)  Don  ben  betreffenben  ©tynobaWSerfammlungen 
aid  nid)t  mebr  $ur  predbtyterianifdjen  flirdje  gef)drtg  erflart  unb  aud  berfeU 
ben  ^tnaudgcmaferegelt  tuurben,  fo  mar  bad  ganj  in  ber  Orbnung.  ffein 
unparteiifdjer  Slitter  an  einem  ©taatsgeridi)tdl)of  %a\\t  anberd  entfdjeiben 
tbnnen,  toenn  Dor  if)m  bie  ftntlagen  gegen  bie  genannten  $rofefforen  erf>o* 
ben  uub  gum  Urtbeildfprud)e  unterbreitet  morben  maren.  3n  Sejug  auf  bie 
erfolgten  g^communicationen  maren  batjer  aud)  bie  Dolltdnenben  Straben 
unb  Iautfdjallenben  ©eclamationen  gegen  ©laubendtyrannei  u.  bergl.  burcb- 
aud  nidjt  am  ?fllafce,  menigftend  nidjt  in  ben  SJereinigten  ©taaten,  ba  \a 
bierjulanbe  Wemanb  gejtoungen  ift,  ber  predbtjterianifdjen  ober  irgenb  einer 
anberen  ffirdjc  anjugeboren.  §tcr,  in  unferem  gottgefegneten  2anb  ber 
greibeit  bed  Sefenntniffed  fiir  einen  Scben ;  ^ter,  mo  ein  %tba  ©ott  nadj 
ben  S)ictaten  feined  ©emiffend  Derebren  fann  ;  f)\tt  in  ben  33ereinigten  @taa« 
ten  Don  Wmerifa  —  ©ott  fegne  fie  aud)  ferner !  —  fann  man  [a  Don  bem  ffir* 
$enDerbanb,  bem  man  jugc^Srt,  ftd^  einfadj  lodfagen,  toenn  man  glaubt,  bag 
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bie  ofpjicDe  fieljre  biefer  ffird)e  i^re  ©lieber  geiflig  fnec^te  unb  in  ibrem 
S)  en  fen  feffele.  Sd  mar  bafjer  fciner  3eit  and)  Sielen  DoHfommen  unbe- 
greijiid),  tote  Dor  ctma  jmei  3af)ren,  aid  $rof.  Sriggd  unb  inhere  Don  ber 
predbpterianijdjen  ffirdje  ejcommunicirt  murben,  felbft  jiibifd)e  ^rebiger  auf 
jubifdjen  ffanjeln  unb  jiibifdje  spubliciften  in  jiibtf^en  3eitfc^riften  fiber 
ben  angebtidj  ju  Sage  tretenben  fjfanatidmud  unb  bie  nngeblidj  fid)  offenba* 
renbe  3ntoleranj  fo  feljr  lodlegen  fonnten,  unb  mie  fte  fo  fetjr  baruber  fid) 
ereifern  fonnten,  baft  man,  mie  fie  meinten,  bem  freien  35enfen  Sdjranfen 
fejjen  moHe.  3n  foldjen  Wudlaffungen  gibt  fid)  nur  ein  falfdfjer  fiiberalid* 
mud  funb.  3)er  matyrbafte  fiiberalidmud,  ber  fogenannte  angelfdd&fifd&e 
fiiberalidmud,  ber,  im  ©egenfafc  jum  gaKifanifdjen  fiiberalidmud,  einem 
jebeu  3nbiDibuum  unb  einer  jebcn  SBereinigung  Don  3ubiuibuen  fur  ifjre 
retigiofen  Ueberjeugungen  fiuft  unb  fiidjt  unb  Sobcn  511  freier  Kntfaltung 
gugeftebt.  infomeit  bie  naturlid&en  Sedjte  unb  3rrci()citcn  9lnberer  baburd) 
nid^t  Derengt  ober  Derfiirgt  merben,  crblidtt  Dielmebr  ben  3Hiberalidmud  unb 
Sfanatidmud  im  Sager  biefer  SPfeuboliberalen.  ®er  ^Iedjtliberafe  bentt  unb 
fpridjt:  SKeinetmegen  mag  bie  predbtjterianifdije  ober  bie  epidcopale  ober  bie 
romifd()*fatf)olifd)e  ffir$e  glauben,  mad  fie  mollen,  fo  (ange  fie  mid)  in  mei« 
ner  fjrci^ctt  nid^t  ft5ren  ober  in  mein  9ted)tdgebiet  nid)t  eingreifen.  Gid  mare 
and)  anma&fid)  Don  mir,  in  bie  innereu  9lnge(egenf)eiten  jener  Airmen  fjinein 
reben  ju  mollen.  9lud&  ge^t  ed  mid)  gar  nid)td  an,  mad  bie  ba  bruben  tl)un 
unb  treiben,  fo  lange  fie  mid)  unangefod()ten  unb  unbe^eDigt  Iaffen. 

5Rod)  fonberbarer  aber  mar  ed  unb  ift  ed,  menu  man  Dorfommcnben 
fjfalld  bem  3ubentf)iim  ed  nad)riibmt,  baft  ed  nie  bie  Strafe  ber  (^communi- 
cation gefannt  babe,  unb  bafe  i^m  ber  93egriff  ber  ^arefie  §u  alien  3eiten 
DoIIfommen  unbefannt  gemefen  fei  unb  ed  ftetd  unbefdjranfte  ©loubendfrei* 
beit  feinen  ©efennern  jugeftanben  babe. 

SBad  bie  erjtere,  bie  (^communication,  betrifft,  fo  ift  ed  freilid)  mabr, 
baft  ber  iiibijd)e  Cherem  unb  bie  d)riftlid)e  (^communication  nid)t  gleid)« 
inl)altlid)e  SBegriffe  ftnb,  bie  fidf)  gegenfeitig  DoDfommen  beden.  3)er  jiibifdje 
Cherem  mar  eine  Strafe  fur  ein  ^anbeln  gegen  bad  religiofe  ©efejj,  ben 
religi5fen  Sraud),  bie  religiofe  Sitte,  aber  nid)t  eine  Strafe  fur  tefcerifdjjed 
2)enfen  ober  ©lauben.  (Sigentlidf)  ejcommunicirt  fonnte  ber  3ube  aud)  gar 
nidjt  merben,  ba  unter  alien  llmftanben,  aucf)  menn  ber  Cherem  fiber  tyn 
Dert)&ngt  morben  mar,  er  ein  3ube,  b.  b.  ein  Wngebbriger  bed  jubifdjen 
©tammed  blieb.  ®eun  ein  3ube  mirb  aid  3"be  in  feinen  Stamm  binein* 
geboren  unb  bleibt  fein  fieben  lang  9Ritglieb  ber  j[ubiji)en  @tammedgenof« 
fenfcbaft.  9Ud  Stammedfube  ^at  er  natiirlidd  audf)  gcmiffe  religiofe  95er* 
pflid^tungen.    3)o$  aud  bem  Stamme  fonnte  er  natiirlid^  nid^t  ^inaudge* 
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morfen  merben,  benn  bie  ©tammeSangefjorigfeit  mat  [a  eine  ©ottgegebene. 
Hber  burdfj  ben  Cherem  fonnte  er  fur  gemijfe  §anblungen  ober  fur  bte  Un* 
terlaffung  gemiffer  §anblungen  beftraft  merben.  9tid&t§beftomeniger  bebeu* 
tete  biefe  (Stjeremflrafe  gemijfcrmafjen  audj  eine  ffned(>tung,  eine  gemaltfame 
9iieber}mingung  unter  ©afeungen  unb  ©rdudje.  9ber  mar  biefeS  nid&t  aud) 
eine  geffelung,  ein  3n-93anbenfd)lagen  ? 

SBie  Der^ielt  e8  fidj  aber  mit  ber  ©(aubenSfreibeit  im  3ubenti)um  ?  <E§ 
ift  freilid)  matyr,  baft  man  ben  Sinjelnen  eine  gemiffe  ©ebanfenfretfjeit,  menn 
man  e$  fo  nennen  mill,  gefiattete ;  menigfienS  toerbangte  fein  Beth-Din,  b. 
b-  (ein  irbifdjjer  ©erid&tSbof  auf  bag  fefeerifdje  2>enfen  eine  @trafe.  Sie 
Seftrafung  baretifdjer  Enftdjten  unb  SReiuungen  ubertiefi  man  bem  bintm* 
lifdjen  Kilter.  ©elbft  eine  gemiffe  fiebrfreibeit  gefiattete  man  bem  Se^rer 
ungeftraft,  fo  (ange  biefe  3freibett  in  ben  ©djranfen  ber  Sbeorie  blieb  unb 
fo  lange  ber  fiebrer  nid&t  in  ©emajsbeit  feiner  fefcerifdjen  £beorieen  jur  tfcat* 
Jad&lidjen  Uebertretung  religiofer  ©afcungen  unb  tBorf^riften  ooranfdjritt, 
unb  fo  lange  er  ni^t  burd(j  feine  fiefcren  flnbere  gu  ungefejflidjen  I$un  uer= 
leitete.    (Sergl.  9Jiif$nab,  ©anbebrin  XI,2;   min   DK rr.CD  ]pT 

©emgemajj  maren  fd&merltdjj  aud)  Uriel  Hcofta  unb  SBenebict  ©pinoja 
in  ben  Cherem  getban  morben,  felbft  bie  fepfjarbifd&en  ©aiianim  in  Sim* 
fterbam  fatten  fte  mabrjdjeinlicb  unangefodjten  gelajfen,  fatten  fie  blo§  ge* 
rebet  unb  gefdjrieben  unb  fatten  fte  flbrigenS  Sabbatlje  unb  gefte  mit  ben 
$eitgen5ffifd)en  unb  lanbeSgenbjfifdjen  3uben  nadj  rabbinifeber  SBeife  ge* 
feiert,  fatten  fie  Septjifltn  gelegt,  bie  ©peifegefefce  beobadjtet  u.f.m. 

%ud)  b*ute  berfaljrt  man  nod)  fo  in  ortboboyen  jubifdjen  ffretfen.  Sin 
ortbobojer  Mabbiner  mirb  oortommenben  gall*  einen  ©d(>od)et  ober  (Ebaffan 
al§  unfdbig  erflaren,  feined  9mte§  ju  molten,  er  mirb  felbft,  menn  bie  Urn* 
ftanbe  eS  geftatten,  einen  foldjen  in  Cherem  tljun,  menn  er  fi<b  etma  rafiren 
lafct  ober  unfojd&ern  SBein  trinft.  ®od)  glauben  mag  ein  folder  jubtfd)er 
fjfunctionar  fo  oiel  ober  fo  menig  er  mill,  unb  urn  feineS  falf$en  ®(auben§ 
ober  urn  fetned  UnglaubenS  millen  mirb  er  nid)t  fetneS  HmteS  entboben.  Unb 
in  Tlficn  unb  §albaften  toerbangt  man  ben  Cherem  nid(jt  blo§  fiber  ©$o$* 
tim  unb  berartige  im  ©ienft  ber  ©tjnagoge  ftebenbe  geute,  fonbern  aud; 
fiber  ^erfonen  uberbaupt,  bie  ftdfj  fiber  ortbobo^e  ©afcungen  unb  Sraudje 
binmeg  fefcen.  ®ar  mand)e3  fieben  ift  baburcb  namenlod  elenb  gema^t 
morben,  gar  man^e§  gfamilienglucf  ift  baburd)  griinblict)  jerfiort  morben. 

Unb  nun  laffen  @ie  un§  nod)  einmal  auf  ben  ©a^  juriieffommen,  ben 
mir  im  2auf  unfere?  SJortragS  auSgefprot^en,  —  auf  ben  ©afc,  ba%  ba«  3u« 
bentt)um  mo^l  eine  3)ogmengefd^i^te  $aU,  bag  man  aber  faum  ba§  9*ed?t 
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1>at,  Don  Mjm  gu  fagen,  ed  fyaht  flarre,  untoanbelbare,  fetne  Sefenner  Der* 
pflid&tenbe  ®ogmen.  SBenn  n>ir  nun  au<$  innertjalb  ber  und  gegebenen 
3eitgrenjen  ed  nidjt  erfd)6pfenb  barlegen  fbnnen,  bag  bie  oerfdjiebenen  jtlx- 
bifdfjen  ©laubendlefjren  forttofi^renb  in  (iflorif^em  QFIufe  jt<$  befanbcn,  fo 
fdnnen  loir  bod)  Dtelleidfjt  einigermafjen  geniigenbe  furje  flnbeutungen  bafur 
geben,  unb— KPtro  H  KD'Orft 

3uerft  einige  SBorte  iiber  bie  Don  ©ott  unb  feinen  Tlttributen  banbeln- 
ben  logmen.  SDa|  ein  ©ott  ift,  ein  ©ott,  ber  Dor  ber  SBelt  mar  unb 
iiber  ber  SBelt  toaltet,  bad  ftanb  allcrbingd  f eft  Don  ben  ftlteften  Urjeiten  an 
bis  auf  bie  ©egenroart.  Tiber  roie  oertjdlt  ed  fid}  mit  ber  2ebre  Don  ber 
Sinigfeit  ©otted,  btefem  ©runb*  unb  Scffteiu  unferer  liibifdjen  ideologic? 

©eien  toir  unbefangen,  unb  tragen  loir  nicbt  unfere  (eutigen  ©laubend- 
anfidljten  in  bie  alien  biblifdjen  99iid)er  ^inein.  Unfere  religi5fen  Ueber* 
geugungen  unb  unfcr  ©laubendinbalt  finb  bie  Kefultanten  eined  metyr* 
taufenbj[d^rigen  Sntroicflungdproaeffed.  3n  bem  mofaifd)en  3eitalter  unb 
nod)  Diele  3af)r^unberte  nad)f)er  toar  3e^oDa^  3§racl§  9tationalgott,  unb  in 
jenen  Urjeiten  badjte  man  audf}  gar  nid)t  baran,  bie  Sjiftenj  anberer  4httio- 
nalgdtter  in  Tlbrebe  ju  fiellen.  Tiber— fo  fprad)  3§raet  ju  ben  ^etbnifc^en 
SBdlfern,  bie  neben  ifym  toobnten — mein  3e$ooa(  if!  „grdfoer  aid  eure  ®!o» 
l)im" ;  „mein  3e^0Da^  ift  ber  ©ott  ber  ©dtter  unb  ber  fterr  ber  §erren"  ; 
mein  3et)0Da^  ift  nidjt  Mod  gr5j$er  in  ber  gutte  feiner  3Wad)t,  er  ift  audi) 
grower  baburd^,  bag  er  ein  Ijeiliger  ©ott  ift,  barmljergig  unb  gndbig,  lang- 
miitbig  unb  Don  grower  §ulb  unb  Sreue,  2c;  mein  ^eboDab  toadjt  aud)  mit 
befonberer  SBorliebe  fiber  fein  2anb,  b.  b-  iiber  bad  Sanb,  bad  er  und  gum 
Krbbefifc  flbergeben;  er  if}  bafjer  aud)  elohe  ha-arez,  ber  ©ott  bed  Sanbed, 
unb  eure  (Efotjim  finb,  Don  unferem  ©tanbpunft  aud,  elohe  hannekhar, 
bie  ©5tter  ber  Strobe,  u.f  to. 

9teben  gatjlreidfjen  biblifdfjen  Wudfpriitljen  jeugen  Don  ber  SRid&tigfeit 
biefer  Wuffaffung  gletdfjfalld  Diele  l)iftorifd)e  Seriate  in  ber  SJibel.  Slid  ein- 
mal,  toie  toir  aud  bem  elften  ffapitel  im  ©ud)  ber  Kilter  erfeben,  in  ber 
3tid)terjeit  ein  flrieg  brobte  jmifd)en  Simmon  unb  3§rael,  ba  fanbtc  3tybtad(j 
ber  ©ileabite  93oten  ju  bem  ffdnig  ber  Slmmoniter,  bamit  fie  ifjn  Don  bem 
geplanten  flriegdjuge  jurucfbalteu  fodten,  unb  unter  Vnberem  lieg  er  tym 
fagen  :  2Parumr  o  ftbnig  Don  Amnion,  totlip  bu  getualtfam  Don  unferem  Sanb 
SBeftJ  ergreifenJ  68  ^at  3cboDa^  ber  ©ott  3§rael8  (btftVr  %n^«  mm), 
auSgetrieben  bie  Smoriter  Dor  feinem  9?olfe  33rae(,  unb  bu  miOfi  nun  bad 
Sanb  in  Seft^  neljmen  ?  gurtuQtjr,  load  Jtemofd^,  b  e  i  n  £(ol)im,  btr  in 
SeftJ  Sbergab,  bad  magfi  bu  im  Sefty  befallen ;  aber  THIed,  mad  Se^ooal), 
u  n  f  c  r    6roT)im,  un§    in   Sefifc  iibergeben,   bad   fallen   toir    in  tSeft^. 
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©ejjen  biefe  SBorte  nid)t  ben  ©lauben  an  SanbeSgdtter  oorauS,  unb 
mar  in  3iptyta4'6  9lugen  3*boDab  meljr  al§  bcr  9lationalgott  3§rael£?  — 
O,  ba§  bemeift  nodj  lange  ntd)t,  bag  foldjeS  ber  aUgemeine  ©laube  3§rael3 
bamal§  gemefen, — fo  itrirb  Dielleidjt  eingemanbt  roerben, — biefe  SRebe  beioeifl 
IjdiflenS,  bafi  3ipf)tad)  perf  onlid)  fofdjen  ©lauben  ^egte ;  aber  3it>1)tad)  »ar 
ein  ftalbbarbar,  ber  mujjte  e§  itic^t  beffer.  —  ®ut !  %ber  roaS  fagen  ©ie  ju 
bem  Dielgcpriefcnen  S)aDib,  bem  frommen  ©aoib,  bet  Don  @ott  auSerfeljen 
roorben  roar,  ber  ©tumntDater  eineS  ifraelitifdjen  ftonig3gefd)led)t§  gu  u>er» 
ben  ?  9lun  Ijoren  ©ie,  ma§  bic  S^eologte  be§  frommen  SaDib  gemefen.  Set 
einer  geroiffen  ©clegenljeit,  fo  erjtitjlt  un§  ba§  1.  93uc^  Samuel  in  ftapitel 
26,  rief  2)aoib  Don  einer  SergeSfpijje  au§  tjinuber  gu  bem  unfernen  ffdnig 
@$aul :  SBarum  oerfolgft  bu  mid)  fo,  o  mein  ftdnig?  u.  f.  ft.  336fe  fRen* 
fdjen  fyaben  midj  fortgetrieben,  fo  bag  id)  nidjt  tyaften  (ann  in  bem  Crblanbe 
3ebooab%  unb  fte  fpracfjen :    ©elje  unb  biene  anbern  6lofj)im,  u.  f.  id. 

(.D*iro  d^k  nay  ^  no*6  mrp  rtraa  ranoro  owi  vnero  <o) 

Sin  anbereS  Seifpiel :  211$  3ona^  Don  ©ott  ben  ftuftrag  erfyalten 
$atte,  nac^  9liniDef)  gu  geljen  unb  bort  ben  Seuten  Umfeljr  gu  prebigen,  ba 
woflte  3ona^  biefem  gottlidjen  SBefe^l  nidjt  ftolge  leiften,  unb  beSfjalb  moflte 
er  nad)  iarfdjifdj  entfliefyen.  2Bie  fam  ber  $rop^et  gu  biefem,  unS  fo  un* 
begreiffid)  fdjeinenben  ©ebanfen  ?  ftierauf  Ijjaben  fdjon  ftafdji  unb  ttnbere 
unb  lange  Dor  ifynen  fdjon  bie  Mabbinen  im  3*italter  ber  Xannaim  bie  rtd>* 
tige  Sntroort  gegeben.  3<>naf)  beabftdjtigte,  fo  fagen  fte,  nadjj  2arjd)if$ 
tn'8  HuSlanb  gu  entflieben,  benn  Dort  merbe  ttjn  ©ott  nid)t  errei$en, 
p*A  pra  mw  nJOOTl  p*W  ba  ©ott  }a  nid&t  ienfeitS  ber  ©rengen  fei» 
tied  2anbe8  ^aldftina  roobne,  bie  <Sd)ef^tna^  ja  nid^t  im  SuSIanbc  roetle. 
(Sergl.  SRet^ilta,  etnleitenbeS  Aapitel,  bad  gu  einem  gro|en  S^eil  ntit 
ber  39efprec^ung  biefeS  ©eban!en§  auSgefiiHt  iff.) 

3n  jenen  Urgeiten  nun  toar  e§  gemefen,  ba  guerft  3^raer§  £^eologie  in 
Contact  unb  in  Conflict  fam  ntit  ber  ideologic  ber  ^eibnifd^en  Solfer  in 
@ubmeftaften.  Unb  ba  riefen  bann  @timmen  au§  ber  §df>e,  bie  ©timmen 
ber  ©otterfiiOten  Se^rer  unb  $ropt)eteu  bem  Solfe  gu  :  ^ore^^rael!  92ic^t 
Saal  if!  unfer  gio^im,  Saal  ift  ber  Slo^im  ber  ^^onigier ;  ni$t  9RoIed^  ift 
unfer  Slofyim,  Woled^  ift  ber  6Iof)im  ber  ffananiter ;  nic^t  ftemof^  if*  unfer 
Slo^im,  ffemofc^  ift  ber  Slofjim  ber  ^immoniter ;  nid)t  3)agon  ift  unfer  Slo* 
bim,  Sagon  ift  ber  glof)im  bcr  $t)ilifter;  unfer  Slo^im  ift  3e1)0Da(,  u.f.m. 

3m  Saufe  ber  3aWunberte  Iauterte  unb  flarte  ft^  biefe  S^eologie, 
unb  eS  fam  bie  3eit,  ba  man  Ie^rte  unb  e§  ber  SDBelt  Derfunbete  :  v6tf  bs 
D^^  D^eyn  Me  Gloljim  ber  ^eibnifd^en  S56lfer  finb  Wd&tigfeiten ;  e^ 
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lorn  bie  3eit,  ba  $ropl)etenlippen  in  bie  SBelt  bineinriefen  :  ©ott  tft  ber 
Crfte  unb  ©ott  ift  ber  fickle,  unb  auger  ibm  gibt'd  gar  feinen  anbern  ©ott. 

5)odfj  in  ben  3^**"  icner  berrlidfoen  Spropbeten  mil  ityrem  reinern  @ot» 
tedbegriff  tarn  bie  propbetijdje  S^eologie  in  93eriif)riing  mit  ber  3oroaftri- 
fdr)en  fietjre.  6d  fdjeint,  bag  ber  ®ualidmud  ber  alten  Sparplebre  ftir  Diele 
3draeliten  bamald  cine  groge  attraction  getjabt  r)abcn  rnuf,  unb  barum  po« 
lemifirte  and)  ber  groge  ^ropt)et  be§  babt;lonifct)en  Sjiled  gegen  biefen  Sua- 
lidmud.  unb  aid  ein  Don  feinem  reiuen  monotfjeiftifefyen  ©lauben  ooflfommen 
erfiillter  unb  DoKfommen  begeiftcrter  Spolcmifcr  rief  er  feinen  iiibifeben 
©tammedbrubern  gu  :  ,jn  Klin  Dlto  WIJJ  ^Br^  KTD1  118  TO 
rfttf  to  n«njj  'n  y«,  b.  b-  ntd)t  Drmugb  fdjafft  bod  Sidr>t  unb  bag  ©ute, 
unb  nidt)t  TIfjriman  ift  ber  Urbeber  ber  ^inftcrnig  unb  bed  SBojen,  fonbern 
3ef)0t>af)  aOein  ift  ed,  ber  bad  2idt>t  unb  bie  ^finfterni^  bad  §eit  unb  bad 
Sdfe,  ber  «Hed  in'd  ©nfein  gerufen.— flud>  700  rber  800  3a$re  fpfiter,  aid 
bie  3uben  abermald  in  3ftejopotamien  unter  ben  $ar{en  Iebten,  unb  aid  ber 
Sinflug  ber  Religion  3oroafter3  felbfi  unter  ben  paltiftinenfifdjen  ^uben  fi$ 
geltenb  tnadjte,  toaren  bie  Se^rer  roieberum  Deranlagt,  gegen  3tnroafler- 
tfyum  bie  SBaffen  ber  9lbmer)r  gu  gebraudjen.  SDenn  nur  rjierburd^  erflart  fid) 
bad  talmubifd&e  W3  nrPDl  DWD  VW  pplWD  W1D  OHIO  "IDIKH 
WISH  SBenn  3emanb  bei'm  93ortrage  ber  ©ebete  fpridjt :  2Bir  banfen  bir, 
toir  banfen  bir !  bann  fjeifct  man  ifyn  fdbrocigen,  toeil  er  Ja  burd)  fold)e  @e« 
betdformeln  ben  ©djetn  ermeden  f5nnte,  aid  unerfenne  er  eine  gtueigetljeilre 
©ott^eit.  (93erafr)otr),  33,  b.) — 9tud)  bad  iunge  S^riftent^um  mit  feiuem 
Jrinitdtdbogma,  gegen  meldjed  gu  proteftiren  bie  3"ben  in  ben  erften  djrifi* 
lidjen  3<i1)rf)unberten  nur  allgufebr  genot^igt  maren/  war  offenbar  9Witoer» 
anlaffung,  bag  man  Don  nun  an  mit  cinem  gang  befonberen  Accent  ben  93erd 
betonte :  $ore,  3drael !   $)er  Sroige  unjer  ©ott  ift  ein  eingiger  ©ott. 

SBir  feljen  au§  biefer  (Erorterung,  toie  bad  Dogma  Don  ber  €ingigfeit 
©otted  nid)t  auf  cinmol  unb  tudr)t  urplojjlidi)  in  bie  SBelt  unb  fpegiell  gu  3d* 
rael  gefommen  ift,  etroa  roie  TOineroa  aud  bem  §aupte  bed  3*u5/  fonbern 
bag  biefed  Dogma  geroatbfen,  gemorben  ift  unb  eine  Gnttoidflungdgefdjidjte 
Winter  fid)  bat.  ©egen  Sriibungen,  bie  Don  anberdroober,  indbefonbere  Don 
©eiten  ber  ffabbalab,  biefem  Dogma  broken,  fjatte  aud)  im  SRittelalter 
nod;  bad  3"bent()um  r)arte  ffdmpfe  burd^umadjen,  unb  aud^  baDon  mirb  bie 
Jiibif dt)c  S)ogmengef$i(^te  Seri^t  gu  erftatten  fyaben. 

tacr)nlicr)  oer^dlt  ed  \\$  and)  mit  ber  Se^re  oon  ber  Unffirperlid^feit  ©ot- 
ted. SBir,  bie  toir  ^eute  leben,  fmb  getoobnt,  in  ben  ant^ropomorp^if^en 
Sudbruden  ber  Sibel  bilblid^e  Stebetoeifen  gu  erblidten.  Sber  anberd  roar  ed 
bod)  in  ben  fdjlidjten  fy'xitn  ber  93ibel,  in  ber  f^lid^ten  Spradje  bed  9llter- 
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t^umd.  2)amal§  rnurben  jene  3tebeioenbungen  nid(jt  aid  Jropen,  nid)t  afd 
3Retapf)ern  Derftanben,  fonbern  fte  rourben  in  tyrem  urfprungli$en  unb  bu$» 
fldblidjen  Sinn  aufgefafct.  9Jtan  badjte  [id)  ©ott  aid  einen  9Renf$en,  rie« 
fengrofe,  mit  menfdjlidjen  ©liebern,  menfd&lidjen  ©enfen,  menfdjltdjem  gity* 
Ien.  3Wgema<f)  fldrte  fid)  aud)  bie  altbiblifdje  Sljeologie  in  biefer  9e)icb* 
ung.  Urn  SRt^Derftdnbniffen  bad  iljor  gu  fdjliefien,  uberfefeten  bedljalb  fpfi* 
terbin  aud)  bie  iargumiften  otele  6tcHcn,  in  benen  Don  ©ott  aid  in  menfc$« 
li$er  ffieife  banbelnb  gefprodjen  toirb,  gong  fret,  unb  ftatt  bed  blofcen  5?a* 
mens  ©otted  fe^ten  fie  wr  *r,D*D  VH  Knp^  ,VH  OTUW  u.  bergl. 

9lud)  ber  Salmub,  indbefonbere  bie  agabifd&en  2t)eile  beffetben  ftnb  Doll 
oon  mitunter  fe^r  grobftnnlid&en  Wntljropomorpfyidmen.  SBiele  unferer  beu* 
tigen  2Raggibim  unb  Diele  unferer  beutigen  Satmubcommentatoren  erbliden 
in  ienen  Wgabotl)  unb  ibrem  mitunter  fo  grotedfen  3n^alt  immer  no$  tie}* 
finnige  Megorieen.  9lber  looHten  fte  urfprunglidj  aid  Megorieen  aufgefafet 
fein  ?  §at  man  fte  urfpriinglid)  fo  Derftanben  ?  SJefannt  if!,  mie  namentlidj 
in  btr  geondiidjen  ©efdjidjtdperiobe  ^ei^e  ffdmpfe  baruber  entbrannten,  ob 
jene  talmubifdjen  ©dfce,  benen  gemdjj  ©ott  Sep^tflin  lege,  ©ott  am  neunten 
«bb  toeine,  in  ben  brei  Snellen  ber  9iad)t  in  Derfd&iebenartiger  SBeife  be* 
fdjdftigt  fei,  u.  f.  ».,  ftnnbilblid)  ju  erfldren  feien,  ober  ob  fie  budfffidblid) 
Derftanben  merben  miijjtcn.  ©efannt  ift  aud),  toie  M.  Slbrafytm  ben  SDaDib 
gegen  3Raimonibed  unb  9lnbere  gegen  Snbere  eiferten,  mei(  biefer  3Raimo« 
nibed  unb  biefe  Hnbern  bie  ©ottfjeit  aid  ben  reinften  ©eifl,  fret  Don  alien 
fdrperlidjen  gormen,  SbeUen,  gigenfdjaften  begriffen  Ijaben  tooQten,  u.  f.  to., 
u.  f.  to. 

2I(fo  aud)  ^icr,  in  Sejug  auf  bad  S)ogma  Don  ber  ©eifiigfeit  Sotted, 
neljmcn  mir  eine  gefd&id)tlid)e  Sntfaltung,  eine  allmdljlige  flldrung  unb  2au- 
terung  maljr,  ein  gefd&idjtlidjed  2Ba<$fen  unb  SBerben,  nid&t  aber  ein  ftarred 
Sein  unb  93erf)arren. 

SBenben  mir  und  nun  auf  einen  Slugenblidf  $u  bem  $ogma  Don  ber 
©<$6pfung  ber  SBelt  au$  92ic^td.  3n  alien  mobernen  jubtfe^en  ffate$idmen 
toirb  biefed  Dogma  gelefjrt.  SDtofcS  SRaimonibed  unb  Snbere  accentuirten 
biefe  2e$re  mtt  gan)  befonberer  Sd)drfe.  $ber  unfere  2iteraturgefd)id)tt 
unb  unfere  SRetigiondgefd)id()te  belebren  und,  ba|  aud)  man<$e  iubifc^e  Sen* 
fer  unb  £etjrer  ben  ©(aubeu  an  biefe  3)octrin  nid^t  getljeilt  bQben,  fonbern 
bafe  fie  einen  etotgen  Urfloff  angenommen  ^aben,  einen  Hyle,  tote  fie  biefen 
Urftoff  nac^  bem  Sorgang  altgried^ifd^er  ^Ijtlofopljen  nannten.  3"  biefen 
SDenfern,  toeld^e  Don  ber  SSoraudfe^ung  einer  Urmaterie  auSgingen,  ge^5ren 
Dorsugdmeife  Wofed  9iarboni,  SeDt  ben  ©erfon  unb  3faaf  VIbalag.  9Iudb 
^iben  6fra  beftrcitet  bie  iJc{)rc  ber  £^opfung  ber  SBelt  aud  s)iid)t§.   3Benig» 
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[tend  Itijjt  er  ben  ©d&riftberoei§,  ben  man  au§  bem  erften  tfapitel  ber  ®eneft§ 
fur  biefe  fiefyre  gu  entnebmen  pflegte,  nid^t  gelten,  unb  in  feinem  Sommentar 
gum  erfien  93et§  ber  SBibel  fiitjrt  er  fdjlagenbe  ©riinbe  bafiir  an,  bafe  bad 
bebraiftlji  3ettroort  bara,  ba§  in  Jenem  SBerfc  Dorfommt,  nid^t  ein  ©djaffen 
au§  9lid)t§  bebeuten  fbnne,  fonbern  baft  barunter  ein  gformiren  unb  ©cftal- 
ten  au§  bereits  Dorbanbenem  ©toffe  Derftanben  toerben  miiffe.  ©elbfi  bet 
bem  fo  innigfrommen  unb  (o  febr  offenbarungSlgtdubigen  3ebuba  §a(«8eDi 
bat  bie  SDoctrin  Don  einer  2Beltfd)opfung  au§  9tidjt§  nidfjt  bie  SMgnitdt  eineS 
2)ogma.  £ftren  roir  bie  SBorte  bicfeS  toeifen  unb  an  ber  SBibel  mit  ganger 
©eelenglutb  ^dngenben  ©enferS :  3)ie  Qfrage,  ob  bie  SBelt  au§  9}id)t8  er- 
fd&affen  ift  ober  Don  Gtoigfeit  ^er  beftebt  ift  eine  febr  fdjtoierige ;  e5  gibt 

©riinbe  fiir  beibe  Snfidbten,  unb  btefe  fallen  fidj  baS  ©feicbgeroidjt 

( Siadjbem  ber  fromme  Spijilcfopb  ftc^  perfbnlidj  fiir  bie  &rfd)affung  ber  SBelt 
auS  Wid&tS  au§gefprod)en,  fdbrt  er  fort:)  SBenn  aber  ein  ^ntjdnger  ber 
Sorab  ftcf^  genbttygt  fiebt,  bie  @mtgfeit  eine§  Urftoffe§  angunebmen  unb  an 
baS  ©afetn  Dicier  SDBelten  Dor  biefer  SBelt  511  glauben,  fo  tbut  baS  feinem 
©lauben  gar  feinen  Sintrag  (ftofri  I.  67).  SBir  erfeben  alfo  a\\S  aflem 
biefem,  bafc  e8  mit  ber  UnDerdnberlicbfeit  unb  Wflgemeingiiltigfeit  eine§ 
3)ogma3  Don  einer  ©dfjbpfung  ber  SBelt  auS  9fid)t§  aud)  nid)t§  ift. 

S)afj  bie  fietjre  Don  ber  Unfterblidjfeit  ber  ©eele  eine  gang  bemegte  ©e* 
f$id)te  im  3«bentbum  Winter  fid)  bat,  ift  befannt  genug.  S)er  Spentateud) 
bat  nur  einige  foenige  buntle  Snbeutungen,  bie  aflerbing§  auf  einen  Dorau$* 
gefefcten  ©lauben  an  eine  jenfeitige  gfortbauer  ber  93erftorbenen  fdjlie&en 
Iajfen.  Slber  Don  einer  Qfortbauer  ber  ©eele  nod)  bem  SEobe  in  bem  ©inne, 
ben  man  mit  bem  SBorte  Unfterblidfyfeit  tjeute  Derbinbet,  roeifl  er  nic^td.  3)er 
SJerfaffer  be*  SudfjeS  ftobeletb,  ber  ein  au§gefprod)ener  ©feptifer  unb  $Pefft* 
mift  geroefen,  begroetfelt  fie  gerabegu,  unb  ber  93er§  in  biefem  Sudje  (12,7), 
ben  man  getobbnlid)  al§  einen  ©<briftbetoei§  fiir  biefe  Soctrin  anfiibrt, 
biirfte  am  Snbe  bod)  einen  gang  anbem  ©inn  f)aben  al3  ben,  toeld)en  man 
gerodbnlid)  ^inein  legt.  ®ie  SJorfteflungen  Don  bem  biblifdjen  ©djeol,  in 
bem  bie  abgef$iebenen  ©eefen  ein  fd)attenbafte§  Seben  fitbren,  fttmmt  gan) 
geroifi  audfj  nic^t  mit  fpdtern  Sorftellungen.  3)af$  bie  ^^arifaer  unb  bie 
©abbucder  audi)  iiber  biefe  ^frage  febr  biDergirenbe  9lnfid)ten  batten,  ift  be« 
fannt  genug.  3)ie  im  talmubifd^eu  S^ltalter  auftaud^enben  Sorfledungen 
Don  ben  ©eelen  ber  fjrommen,  tpelc^e  im  jenfeitigen  2eben  mit  ffronen  ge- 
f^miidt  unb  im  ©trablenfranj  ber  ©befbinab  ein  eiuige§  feligeS  ©afein  ge* 
niefeen  ;  bie  aQgemacb  entftanbenen  93orfteC(ungen  Don  einem  ©an  Cben  unb 
©ebinnom  ;  nucb  bie  jettroetfe  febr  Derbreitet  gemefenc  SSorfieKung  Don  einer 
©eelenmanberung  ;  ebenfo  bie  fd&olaftifcben  tiefftnnigen  Unterfud^ungen  bar* 
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fiber,  ob  bie  Seelen  einc  ^Jrdejiftenj  Ijaben  ober  je  bci  bcr  ©eburt  eine§ 
3)lenfd)en  neu  gefdjaffen  toerben,  —  alien  biefen  oerfd)iebenartigen  ©ebanfen 
begegnen  toir  in  ber  @efd)id)te  be3  3ubentl)um§,  unb  bie  nod)  ju  id)reibenbe 
jubifdje  ®ogmengefd)id)te  mirb  un$  nad&roeifen  mujfen,  toann  unb  u>ie  fie 
entftanben  finb,  unb  toir  toerben  bann  aucfy  lernen,  bag  eine  jiemlid^e  Slnjabl 
biefer  ©ebanfen  $u  ben  3fldfoformationen,  gu  ben  toon  anber*mof)er  ange* 
fdjioemmten  Sljeilen  in  ber  jubifdjen  SReligion  geboren.  9lu§  biefer  £og* 
mengefdjidjte  toerben  loir  bann  aud)  erfafcren,  toie  biefe  (Sebanfen  fid)  umge* 
flaltct  unb  metier  gepaltet  Robert  unb  toie  an  biejelben  fid)  eine  jpdtere  ju* 
bifdje  Stabbalaf)  Hjeilmeife  angeranft  l)at,  u.  f.  to. 

3n  biefe*  ftapitel  ber  iubifdjen  £>ogmengcf($id)te  geboren  aud)  bie  (Sr« 
5rterungen  baruber,  ob  aHe  3§racltten,  ober  ob  bloS  bie  grommen  unter 
ben  33raeliten,  ober  ob  au$  bie  gfrommen  unter  ben  9iid)ti§raefitcn  ttntbcil 
am  emigen  Seben  l)aben.  g§  fmb  oft  oernommene  jiibifdje  Stimmen,  bie 
nament(id)  in  unferer  ©egentoart  Iaut  toerben  unb  bie  Ijinuber  rufen  in  ba* 
fiager  anberer  9teligion$genoffen  :  3^  babruben  feib  bei  SBeitem  nidjt  fo 
liberal  unb  fo  unioerfal,  toie  toir  3ubcn  e3  fmb,  unb  toie  loir  e§  §u  aOen 
3eiten  geioefen  fmb.  S)enn  fef)et,  3^r  offnet  ben  ftimmel  nur  Guren  @ldu* 
bigen,  un§  aber  unb  alien  iibrigen  Ungldubigen  oerf^iiefeet  3fa  W*  S?forten 
beffelben.  ^ttber  feljet  einmal,  toir !  SBir  madjen  bie  Sborc  be§  £immel* 
toeit  auf  fur  bie  grommen  aller  9iationen.  ©djon  bie  SBeifen  unfere»  Sal  - 
mub  baben  erfldrt,  baft  bie  3frommen  aud)  ber  beibnifd)en  936lfer  ^Int^eil  am 
jenfeitigen  fieben  Ijaben  (*an  ub^yb  pbn  urb  «n  nbtyn  mow  ^TDn). 
—60  fl>rid)t  man  oielfad)  jiibifdjerfeit*  mit  ftolflem  ©elbflgefubl.  $od)  be* 
naberer  $riifung  ftnben  toir,  bag  man  mit  foldjen  SReben  fid)  feljr  gegen  bie 
gefd)id)tlid)e  SOBa^r^eit  oerfunbigt,  unb  bag  man  unfer  beutigeS  ©ogma  in 
biefem  $unfte  in  ba§  Kltertyum  tjineintrdgt.  ®er  ©afc  D^yn  mOTO  ^TDH 
"til  fommtaflerbingS  im  talmubifd)en  ©d)rifttl)um  Dor,  aber  al§  bie  2ttei* 
nung  eine«  einjelnen  2cf)rer3,  nidjt  aber  at§  allgemein  angenommene  ©lau* 
benSlebre.  @§  fjatte  im  ©cgentfjeile  SRabbi  Sfiefer  gefagt,  bafe  fein  SCngebo* 
riger  eineS  ^cibnif^cn  9?olfe§  ^Int^eil  am  etoigen  Seben  f)<\bt,  unb  er  be- 
grunbete  bie§,  nat^  ben  ficfyrmetljoben  unb  SemeiSmet^oben  feiner  Stii, 
burd^  ein  SBort  ber  IjeUigen  Stbrift, — bur(b  ben  93er§  18  im  U.  ^Jfalm : 
3uriitf  §ur  JpoHe  miiffen  afle  Qfrcoler,— f,afle  Sfreoler",  baS  meint  bie  fjreoler 
unter  t>tn  3«raeltten ;  unb  ferner— D^S  ^TOtr  D^J  te  aHc  Solfer,  bie 
©ottoergeffenen, — „afle  956ifer,  bie  ©ottoergeffenen",  ba§  meint  bie  SSolfer 
ber  2Belt.  TIfleiii  ber  milbere  SRabbt  3o)ua  antmortete  i^m  :  sZBie  magft  bu 
nur  fo  fagen  ?  2)er  oon  bir  citirte  3Jcr§  fagt  in  feiner  groetten  ftdlfte  : 
D^mSk  >r&V  w  hi  ba%  ^cigt  nid^t:    5lffe  5351fer,  bie  ©ottoergejfenen, 
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fonbern  afle  biejenigen  untcr  ben  936lfern,  bie  gottDergeffen  ftnb.  Unb  aud 
biefer  9QBortfaffung  ift  nun  $u  fdjliegen,  bag  ed  aud)  fjrommc  unter  ben  9351- 
fern  geben  mug,  meld)e  aid  fold)e  gletd^fall^  bed  emigen  Sebend  tJjeiHjaftig 
merben  (3'nj?^  p*?n  DH^  BW  jrfTOO  D^TDn  BT»,  M*  Sogiptlja,  Son- 
Ijebrin,  XL  unb  bie  <ParalIeIftenen). 

93erfolgen  mir  ben  alten  ©treit  meiter  burd)  bie  Sabiljunberte,  fo  fin- 
ben  mir,  bog  aud)  in  ber  Sfolgejeit  eine  9lnjal)l  jubifd&er  Sebrer  mit  SRabbi 
Sliefer,  biele  anbere  aber  mit  Stabbi  %o\ua  iibereinftimmten,  bug  alfo  ^ier= 
iiber  bie  3lnfi<$ten  meit  audeinanber  gingen.  ©od)  tt)ir  fonnen  unb  ttJoKcn 
ja  nid&t  an  biefem  Ort  ben  ©egenftanb  erfdjopfen.  3»ncr^alb  ber  3*it  bie 
und  jur  Serfugung  fteljt,  ift  bad  audj  gar  nidjt  moglid).  93fod  jeigen  mod- 
ten  mir,  bag  au<$  ^ier  eine  objeftib  ruffle,  gefd)id)tlidj*fntiid)e  gorjd)ungd« 
metbobe— unb  nur  eine  foldje  ift  im  ©cbiet  ber  SBiffenfdjaft  cine  julaffige  — 
§u  bem  SRefultate  fommt,  bag  aud)  biejed  f)icr  in  Mebe  ftebenbe  Sogma  eine 
©efdfjidjte  bat,  nid^t  aber  bon  Alters  fax  f eft  frt)ftafli|irt  mar.  Qfreuen  mir 
und,  bag  bie  engbeqigere  Suffaffung  biefed  ©laubendpunfted  nun  gdn^lid^ 
unter  3draeliten  gefdjmunben  unb  ubermunben  ift  unb  bag  bie  fteime  ber 
freiern  2luffaf|ung,  bie  in  unjerm  alten  ©c^riftttjum  bereitd  borbanben  ge» 
mefen,  fyerrlid)  aufgegangen  finb.  33ergleid)t  man  iibrigend  biefed  unter  al* 
ted  jubifdtjed  ©djrifttbum  mit  bem  gleidfjjeitigen  ©djrifttbum  ber  ubrigen 
Solfer  ober  Meligiondgenoffen,  indbefonbere  mit  bem  ftyntbronifiifdjen 
©djrifttbum  ber  d)riftlid)en  ffird&cnbdter,  mie  iibertjaupt  mit  ber  don  £ag 
unb  Vorurtyeil  burdjtranften  antijubije^en  Siteratur  Dom  jroeiten  3abrbun* 
bed  an  bid  berunter  auf  bie  Qui  Don  £einridj  bon  Sreitfd)fe  unb  $aul  be 
Sagarbe,  bann  merben  mir  Suben  umfomebr  mit  Stedjt,  ber  SBaljrbeit  fitter 
unb  bed  ©ieged  fidjer,  ben  ©egnern  ed  jurufen  fonnen  :  SBad  moOt  3b* 
benn  Don  und?  2Bir  leugnen  ed  \a  gar  nidjt,  bag  im  Satmub,  im  ©djuldjan 
3lrut)f  unb  in  fonftigen  93iidjern  mandjed  borfommt,  mad,  bom  mobernen 
©efidjtspunfte  aud  betradjtet,  nidjt  311  redjtferiigen  ift  mad  aber  gef<$idjtli(b 
ganj  mobl  erfldrt  merben  fann  unb  entfctyulbigt  merben  mug,  unb  mad  iibri* 
gend  unter  ber  grogen  9Raffc  unferer  93riibcr  in  ber  gegenmdrtigen  3*it  bie 
berbaltnigmagig  menigen  fjadjgelebrten  audgenommen,  ganjlidj  bergeffen, 
ganoid)  unbefannt  ift.  SBad  moOt  3b*  nun  bon  und?  3m  Uebrigen  tool* 
Ien  mir  Sud)  nod)  fagen,  bag  jebenfafld  unfere  Siteratur  unb  unfere  ©eifted- 
gejd)id)te  unb  unfer  93crt)alten  ben  ©ergletd)  mit  Surer  Siteratur  unb  Surer 
©efd)id)ie  unb  Surem  Seben  bollfommen  audbdlt,  unb  jebenfafld  maren  un- 
fere Religion  unb  unfere  @d^riftbenfmd(er  aud)  im  ^(Itertbum  unenblid^  rei- 
ner  in  ifyrer  Woral  unb  unenblid^  nd^er  ber  abfoluten  SBabr^eit  unb  unenb- 
V\d)  freier  bon  Wberglauben  unb  ^(bermi^  a(d  Sure  Religion  unb  Sure  Site* 
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ratur  ed  bamafl  getoefen  ftnb.  flber  madden  bcnn  toir  Sud)  einen  Sorourf 
aud  bent,  toad  Dor  3abr!)unberten  irgenb  tin  Sfjrift  gefagt  ober  gefdfrieben 
obfT  getyan  ^at  ? 

©ad  tfl  aud)  bie  einjige  Slntroort,  bie  loir  unfern  liebendtourbigen 
greunben,  ben  fterren  flntifemiten,  ju  gebcn  baben,  unb  in  finer  foldjen 
^Intmort  Itegt,  trofc  ber  bnrin  rucfbaltdlod  gemadjten  3»9*flanbniffe,  mebr 
flraft  jiir  flbtoebr  Don  ©c^djfigfeitcn,  aid  in  alien  unftid)baltigen  apologetic 
fdjen  ©eclamationen. 

Sir  fagten  Dorbin,  bag  in  einer  nod)  ju  fdf)reibenben  jubijdjen  logmen* 
gefd)id)te  bad  fluffeimen  unb  Grbliiben,  bad  SBad)fen  unb  SBerben,  bad 
2Belfen  unb  Sergefyen  ber  Derf^iebenen  jiibifdjen  ©ogmen  gejdjilbert  toerben 
mftffe,  unb  baft  biefelbe  bad  8ilb  eined  fortroaljrenb  febr  regen  unb  fortmab* 
renb  fet>r  bemegten  geifligen  3nnenlebend  unter  ben  3uben  entroflen  merbe. 
©anj  befonberd  Die!  toirb  aud)  biefe  ©ogmengefdjidjte  Don  ber  £ef)re  ber 
Kuferfiebung  ju  beridfyten  baben  unb  Don  ben  SBanblungen,  bie  fie  erfabren 
bat ;  Don  ben  erften  ©afeindfpuren  berfelben  in  3e(aiad  26,  19 ;  in  £$ed>. 
37;  in  ©aniel  12,  2;  Don  ber  %xt  unb  SBeife,  roie  fte  in  ber  taimubijdjen 
3eit  Derftanben  murbe ;  Don  ben  SBegen  unb  TOitteln,  auf  melcben  unb  burd> 
fceld)e  fte  in  ben  ©ibbur  unb  in  bad  TOadjfor  gingang  fanb  ;  u.  f.  id  6ie 
toirb  und  aud)  ferner  betefyren  baruber,  baft  ber  eine  Steligiondpbifofopb' 
Waimonibed  jum  ©eifpiel,  unter  Techijjath  ham  Methim  eine  getftige 
ffiiebererftebung,  jener  anbern  ©enter,  toie  j.  39.  9tad)manibed,  eine  torper* 
lidje  Huferfiefyung,  ein  britter,  unb  f)ier  nenne  id)  ben  Women  91.  ffrodjmal, 
ein  SBieberindlebentreten  ber  jiibifdjen  Nation  aid  folder  Derftanb,  u.  f.  m. 

Sod  id)  aud)  nod)  Don  ber  jubifdjen  TOeffiadlebre  reben  unb  minbejiend 
furje  Slnbeutungen  bariiber  gebcn,  mie  aud)  biefe  fiebre  nidrjt  aid  ein  ftarred 
©ogma  Dor  und  tritt,  fonbern  aid  eine  ©octrin,  bie  im  2id)te  ibrer  ®ef$td)te 
in  Derfdfjiebenen  ©eflolluugcn  unb  mil  Derfd)iebenem  3nba(te  und  erfd)eint? 

Obcr  foil  id)  mid)  bed  Sangeren  baruber  Derbreiten,  n>a§  bad  3«ben* 
tbum  fiber  99elobnung  unb  Seftrafung  (ebrt  ober  gefebrt  b«t.?  ©oil  id)  §eU 
gen,  baft  ber  $eutateud)  fur  $fK$terfulIitng  irbifdjen  2obn,  (anged  Seben, 
retdje  Krnten,  Seftegung  ber  geinbe  Derbetftt,  bagegen  auf  funbbaften  SBan* 
be!  irbifdjc  ©trafen,  ftungerjabre,  $efiilen$,  ffnedjtung  burd)  £anbedfeinbe 
2C  folgen  laftt?  ©aft  fpciterbin  bie  Selobnung  unb  99eflrafung  in  bad  3en* 
feitd  Derlcgt  tourbe  ?  ©aft  man  ju  getoiffen  QtWtn  bie  Sebendfdjidfale  Don 
ben  ©ternen  abbfingig  mad)tc  unb  ju  3"ten  ben  Sinfluft  ber  ©terne  auf 
9Renfd)enfd)i<ffale  ableugnete?  ©aft  einjelne  grofte  SReligiondlebrer,  Sen 
9lf|ai  §.  99.,  fd)on  Dor  mebr  aid  1700  3<*br*n  ben  er^abenen  ®ebanten  aud« 
fpra^en,  ber  So^n  einer  guten  %^at  bcfter)c  barin,  baft  biefelbe  Seranlaffung 
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gebe  gu  fernerm  guten  I&un,  unb  bie  Strafe  einer  bdfen  S&at  befie^e  barin, 
bag  fie,  mie  in  etner  Diet,  bid  fpatern  3*M  ©filler  fid)  auSgebrucft  ljat, 
„fortjeugenb  33oje3  muffe  gebaren?"  (may  may  nMH  m*D  m«D  "Off) 

9lod)  mandje  anbere  $unfte  ait§  ber  jubifdjen  SDogmatif  foDten  Don 
9ted)tSroegen  tyier  befprod&en  tDerben,  $untte,  bie  Don  unferen  3teIigion8pl)i* 
Tofop^en  unb  linfern  pbilofopfcirenben  @$riftau3legern  im  3Jiittetalter  mit 
befonberer  SBorliebe  befjanbeft  morben  fwb,  roie  g.  93.  bie  fietyre  Don  ber  3BU* 
lenSfreifjeit ;  Don  ber  SSereinbarfeit  ber  fieljre  Don  einem  freien  SBiflen  mit 
ber  fietjre  Dom  SJortoiffen  ®otte« ;  mie  ber  ©a| :  nynB  lb  HN  ?Wpn  #m 
®ott  ocrfydrtete  ba§  Jperj  bed  $l)arao,  mit  ber  Jfcatfadje  ju  ^armonifiren 
jei,  bafi@ott  ben  Sptjarao  beftraft  tjabe,  u.  f.  u>.,  u.  f.  to. 

9lud)  bie  fiebre  Don  ber  Offenbarung,  Dom  SBunber,  Don  ben  budjftdblid) 
ober  inljaltttcf)  injpirirten  Ijeiligen  ©$riften,  Don  ber  Irabition,  unb  ob  btc- 
(elbe  unb  rnie  toeit  biefelbe  im  Salmub,  inSbefonbere  in  ber  SRifdjnal)  ent* 
tjalten  jei,  unb  nod)  manned  Anbere,  jottten  einigermajjen  nod)  be^anbelt 
roerben.  *8ber  idj  fiirdjte  feljr,  meine  geeljrten  fterren  Koflegen,  ba&  mein 
95ortrag  fo  f$on  ju  Diel  in  bie  fidnge  gerntljen  iji,  unb  bag  id)  5$  re  ©ebulb 
auf  eine  jefjr  I)arte  $robe  gcfteflt  Ijabe.  3cfy  fdjliejje  bafjer  mit  ber  Sitte  urn 
3&re  giitige  9iad)|id}t. 
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